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I Am about to enter on a very uninteresting sub- 
ject; but all my friends tell me that it is necessary 
to account for the long delayof..... 
and I can only do it by adverting to the circum- 
stances of my life. Will this be accepted as an 
apology ? 

I know but little of my family, and that little is 
not very precise: My great-grandfather (the most 
remote of it, that I ever recollect to have heard men- 
tioned) possessed considerable property at Hals- 
worth, a parish in the neighbourhood of Ashburton; 
but whether acquired or inherited, I never thought 
of asking, and do not know.” 

He was probably a native of Devonshire, for 
there he spent the last years of his life ; spent them 
too, in some sort of consideration, for Mr. T. (a 
very respectable surgeon of Ashburton) loved to 
repeat to me, when I first grew into notice, that he 
had frequently hunted with his hounds. 

My grandfather was on ill terms with him: I 
believe not without sufficient reason, for he was 
extravagant and dissipated. My father never men- 
tioned his name, but my mother would sometimes 
tell me that he had ruined the family. That he 
’ spent much, I know; but I am inclined to think, 
that his undutiful conduct occasioned my great- 
grandfather to bequeath a considerable part of his 
property from him. 

My father, I fear, revenged in some measure the 
cause of my great-grandfather. He was, as I have 
heard my mother say, ‘‘a very wild young man, 
who could be kept to nothing.”? He was sent to 
the grammar-school at Exeter; from which he made 
his escape, and entered on board a man of war. 
He was soon reclaimed from this situation by my 
grandfather, and left his school a second time, to 
wander in some vagabond society.+ He was now 


* I have, however, some faint notion of hearing my mother 
say, that he, or his father, had been a China merchant in 
London, By China merchant, I always understood, and so 
perhaps did she, a dealer in China-ware: it might be some- 
thing more. 

+ He had gone with Bamfylde Moore Carew, then an old 
man, 
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probably given up; for he was, on his return from 
this notable adventure, reduced to article himself 
to a plumber and glazier, with whom he luckily 
staid long enough to learn the business. I suppose 
his father was now dead, for he became possessed 
of two small estates, married my mother,’ (the 
daughter of a carpenter at Ashburton,) and thought 
himself rich enough to set up for himself; which 
he did, with some credit, at South Molton. Why 
he chose to fix there, I never inquired; but I learned 
from my mother, that after a residence of four or 
five years he was again thoughtless enough to en- 
gage in a dangerous frolick, which drove him once 
more to sea: this was an attempt to excite a riot 
in a Methodist chapel; for which his companions 
were prosecuted, and he fled, as I have mentioned. 

My father was a good seaman, and was soon 
made second in command in the Lyon, a large 
armed transport in the service of government: 
while my mother (then with child of me) returned 
to her native place, Ashburton, where I was born, 
in April, 1756. 

The resources of my mother were very scanty. 
They arose from the rent of three or four small 
fields, which yet remained unsold. With these, 
however, she did what she could for me; and as 
soon as I was old enough to be trusted out of her 
sight, sent me to a schoolmistress of the name of 
Parret, from whom I learned in due time to read, 
I cannot boast much of my acquisitions at this 
school; they consisted merely of the contents of 
the ‘‘ Child’s Spelling Book :” but from my mother, 
who had stored up the literature of a country town, 
which, about half a century ago, amounted to little 
more than what was disseminated by itinerant 
ballad-singers or rather, readers, I had acquired 
much curious knowledge of Catskin, and the Golden 
Bull, and the Bloody Gardener, and many other 
histories equally instructive and amusing. 

My father returned from sea in 1764. He had 


* Her maiden name was Elizabeth Cain, 
christian name was Edward, 
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been at the siege of the Havannah; and though he 
received more than a hundred pounds for prize 
money, and his wages were considerable ; yet, as 
he had not acquired any strict habits of economy, 
he brought home but a trifling sum. The little 
property yet left was therefore turned into money; 
a trifle more was got by agreeing to renounce all 
future pretensions to an estate at Totness;’ and 
with this my father set up a second time as a gla- 
zier and house-painter. IL was now about eight 
years old, and was put to the free-school, (kept by 
Hugh Smerdon,) to learn to read, and write, and 
cipher. Here I continued about three years, mak- 
ing a most wretched progress, when my father fell 
sick and died. He had not acquired wisdom from 
his misfortunes, but continued wasting his time in 
unprofitable pursuits, to the great detriment of his 
business. He loved drink for the sake of society, 
and to this love he fell a martyr; dying of a de- 
* eayed and ruined constitution before he was forty. 
The town’s-people thought him a shrewd and sen- 
sible man, and regretted his death. As for me, T 
never greatly loved him; I had not crown up with 
him; and he was too prone to repulse my little 
advances to familiarity with coldness, or anger. 
He had certainly some reason to be displeased 
with me; for I learned little at school, and nothing 
at home, though he would now and then attempt 
to give me some insight into his business, As im- 
pressions of any kind are not very strong at the 
age of eleven or twelve, I did not long feel his loss; 
nor was it a subject of much sorrow to me, that my 
mother was doubtful of her ability to continue me 
at school, though I had by this time acquired a 
love for reading. 

I never knew in what circumstances my mother 
was left: most probably they were inadequate to 
her support, without some kind of exertion; espe- 
cially as she was now burthened with a second 
child about six or eight months old. Unfortunately 
she determined to prosecute my father’s business; 
for which purpose she engaged a couple of journey- 
men, who, finding her ignorant of every part of it, 
wasted het property, and embezzled her money. 
What the consequence of this double fraud would 
have been, there was no opportunity of knowing, 
as, in somewhat less than a twelvemonth, my poor 
mother followed my father to the grave. She was 
an excellent woman, bore my father’s infirmities 
with patience and good humour, loved her children 
dearly, and died at last, exhausted with anxiety 
and grief more on their account than on her own, 

I was not quite thirteen when this happened; 
my little brother was hardly two: and we had not 
a relation nor a friend in the world. Every thing 
that was left, was seized by a person of the name 
of C——, for money advanced to my mother, It 


* This was a lot of houses, which had been thoughtlesaly 
suffered to fall into decay, and of which the rents had been so 
long unclaimed, that they could not now be recovered, unless 
by an expensive litigation. 


may be supposed that I could not dispute the justice 
of his claims ; and as no one else interfered, he was 
suffered to do as he liked. My little brother was 
sent to the alms-house, whither his nurse followed 
him out of pure affection; and I was taken to the 
house of the person I have just mentioned, who was 
also my godfather. Respect for the opinion of the 
town (which, whether correct or not, was, that he 
had repaid himself by the sale of my mother’s 
effects) induced him to send me again to school, 
where I was more diligent than before, and more 
successful. I grew fond of arithmetic, and my mas- 
ter began to distinguish me: but these golden days 

were over in less than three months, C—— sick- 
ened at the expense ; and, as the people were now 
indifferent to my fate, he looked round for an 
opportunity of ridding himself of a useless charge. 
He had previously attempted to engage me in the 
drudgery of husbandry. I drove the plough for one 
day to gratify him, but I left it with a firm resolu. 
tion to do so no more, and in despite of his threats 
and promises, adhered to my determination. In 
this, I was guided no less by necessity than will. 
Daring my father’s life, in attempting to clamber 
up a table, [ had fallen backward, and had drawn 
it after me: its edge fell upon my breast, and I 
never recovered the effects of the blow; of which I 
was made extremely sensible on any extraordinary 
exertion. Ploughing, therefore, was out of the 
question, and, as I have already said, [ utterly 
refused to follow it. 

As I could write and cipher, (as the phrase is,) 
C—— next thought of sending me to Newfound- 
land, to assist in a store-house. For this purpose 
he negociated with a Mr. Holdsworthy of Dart- 
mouth, who agreed to fit me out. I left Ashburton 
with little expectation of seeing itagain, and indeed 
with little care, and rode with my godfather to the 
dwelling of Mr. Holdsworthy. On seeing me, this — 
great man observed with a look of pity and con- 
tempt, that I was “‘ too small,” and sent me away 
sufficiently mortified. 1 expected to be very ill 
received by my godfather, but he said nothing. 
He did not however choose to take me back him- 
self, but sent me in the passage-boat to Totness, 
from whence I was to walk home. On the passage, 
the boat was driven by a midnight storm on the 
rocks, and I escaped with life almost by miracle. 

My godfather had now humbler views for me, 
and I had little heart to resist any thing, He pro- 
posed to send me on board one of the Torbay fish- 
ing boats; I ventured, however, to remonstrate 
against this, and the matter was compromised by — 
my consenting to go on board a coaster, A coaster — 
was speedily found for me at Brixham, and thither 
I went when little more than thirteen. axial 

My master, whose name was Full, 
and ignorant, was not an ill-natured man; ay 
not to me: and my mistress used me with unvary- 
ing kindness; moved perhaps by my weakness and 
tender years. In return, I did what I could to 
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requite her, and my good will was not overlooked. 

Our vessel was not very large, nor our crew very 
numerous. On ordinary occasions, such as short 
trips to Dartmouth, Plymouth, &c. it consisted only 
of my master, an apprentice nearly out of his time, 
and myself: when we had to go further, to Ports- 
mouth for example, an additional hand was hired 
for the voyage. 

In this vessel (the Two Brothers) I continued 
nearly a twelvemonth; and here I got acquainted 
with nautical terms, and contracted a love for the 
sea, which a lapse of thirty years has but little 

It will be easily conceived that my life was a life 
of hardship. I was not only a “shipboy on the 
high and giddy mast,” but also in the cabin, where 
every menial office fell to my lot: yet if I was 
restless and discontented, I can safely say, it was 
not so much on account of this, as of my being 
precluded from all possibility of reading; as my 
master did not possess, nor do I recollect seeing 
during the whole time of my abode with him, a 
single book of any description, except the Coasting 
Pilot. 

As my lot seemed to be cast, however, I was not 
negligent in seeking such information as promised 
to be useful; and I therefore frequented, at my 
leisure hours, such vessels as dropt into Torbay. 
On attempting to get on board one of these, which 
I did at midnight, I missed my footing, and fell 
into the sea. ‘The floating away of the boat 
alarmed the man on deck, who came to the ship’s 
side just in time to see me sink. He immediately 
threw out several ropes, one of which providen- 
tially (for I was unconscious of it) entangled itself 
about me, and I was drawn up to the surface, till 
a boat could be got round. The usual methods 
were taken to recover me, and I awoke in bed the 
next morning, remembering nothing but the horror 
I felt, when I first found myself unable to cry out 
for assistance. 

This was not my only escape, but I forbear to 
speak of them. An escape of another kind was 
now preparing for me, which deserves all my notice, 
as it was decisive of my future fate. 

On Christmas day (1770) I was surprised by a 
message from my godfather, saying that he had 

‘Sent a man and horse to bring me to Ashburton ; 
and desiring me to set out without delay. My 
master, as well as myself, supposed it was to spend 
the holidays there; and he therefore made no ob- 
jection to my. iting. We were, however, both 
mistaken. 

Since I had lived at Brixham, I had broken off 
all connexion with Ashburton. I had no relation 
there but my poor brother, who was yet too young 
for any kind of correspondence ; and the conduct 
of my godfather towards me, did not intitle him to 
any portion of my gratitude, or kind remembrance. 
I lived therefore in a sort of sullen independence 
of all I had formerly known, and thought without 


regret of being abandoned by every one to my fate. 
But I had not been overlooked. The women of 
Brixham, who travelled to Ashburton twice a week 
with fish, and who had known my parents, did not 
see me without kind concern, running about the 
beach in a ragged jacket and trousers. They men- 
tioned this to the people of Ashburton, and never 
without commiserating my change of condition. 
This tale often repeated, awakened at length the 
pity of their auditors, and, as the next step, their 
resentment against the man who had reduced me 
to such a state of wretchedness. In a large town, 
this would have had little effect, but in a place like 
Ashburton, where every report speedily becomes 
the common property of all the inhabitants, it 
raised a murmur which my godfather found him- 
self either unable or unwilling to encounter: he 
therefore determined to recall me ; which he could 
easily do, as I wanted some months of fourteen, 
and consequently was not yet bound. 

All this, I learned on my arrival; and my heart, 
which had been cruelly shut up, now opened to 
kinder sentiments, and fairer views. 

After the holidays I returned tomy darling pur- 
suit, arithmetick ; my progress was now so rapid, 
that i in a few months I was at the head of the school, 
and qualified to assist my master (Mr. E. δ δοηο 
on any extraordinary emergency. As he usually 
gave me a trifle on those occasions, it raised a 
thought in me, that by engaging with him as a 
regular assistant, and undertaking the instruction 
of a few evening scholars, I might, with a little 
additional aid, be enabled to support myself, God 
knows, my ideas of support at this time were of no 
very extravagant nature, I had, besides, another 
object in view. Mr. Hugh Smerdon (my first mas- 
ter) was now grown old and infirm; it seemed 
unlikely that he should hold out above three or 
four years ; and I fondly flattered myself that, not- 
withstanding my youth, I might possibly be ap- 
pointed to succeed him. I was in my fifteenth 
year, when I built these castles; a storm, however, 
was collecting, which unexpectedly burst upon me, 
and swept them all away, 

On mentioning my little plan to C——,, he treated 
it with the utmost contempt ; and told me, in his 
turn, that as I had learned enough, and more than 
enough, at school, he must be considered as having 
fairly discharged his duty ; (so, indeed, he had ;) 
he added, that he had been negotiating with his 
cousin, a shoemaker of some respectability, who 
had liberally agreed to take me without a fee, as 
an apprentice. I was so shocked at this intelli- 
gence, that I did not remonstrate ; but went in sul- 
lenness and silence to my new master, to whom I 
was soon after bound,* till I should attain the age 
of twenty-one. 

The family consisted of four journeymen, two 
sons about my own age, and an apprentice some- 


* My indenture, which now lies before me, is dated the 
Ist of January, 1772. 
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what older. In these there was nothing remark- 


able; but my master himself was the strangest 
creature !—He was a Presbyterian, whose reading 
was entirely confined to the small tracts published 
on the Exeter Controversy. As these (at least his 
portion of them) were all on one side, he enter- 
tained no doubt of their infallibility, and being 
noisy and disputacious, was sure to silence his 
opponents; and became, in consequence of it, 
intolerably arrogant and conceited. He was not, 
however, indebted solely to his knowledge of the 
subject for his triumph ; he was possessed of Fen- 
ning’s Dictionary, and he made a most singular 
use of it. His custom was to fix on any word in 
common use, and then to get by heart the synonym, 
or periphrasis by which it was explained in the 
book ; this he constantly substituted for the simple 
term, and as his opponents were commonly igno- 
rant of his meaning, his victory was complete, 

With such a man I was not likely to add much 
to my stock of knowledge, small as it was; and, 
indeed, nothing could well be smaller. At this 
period, 1 had read nothing but a black letter 
romance, called Parismus and Parismenus, and a 
few loose magazines which my mother had brought 
from South Molton. With the Bible, indeed, I 
was well acquainted ; it was the favourite study of 
my grandmother, and reading it frequently with 
her, had impressed it strongly on my mind; these 
then, with the Imitation of Thomas ἃ Kempis, 
which I used to read to my mother on her death- 
bed, constituted the whole of my literary acqui- 
sitions, 

As I hated my new profession with a perfect 
hatred, I made no progress in it; and was conse- 
quently little regarded in the family, of which I 
sunk by degrees into the common drudye : this did 
not much disquiet me, for my spirits were now 
humbled. 1 did not however quite resizn the hope 
of one day succeeding to Mr. Hugh Smerdon, and 
therefore secretly prosecuted my favourite study, 
at every interval of leisure. 

These intervals were not very frequent; and 
when the use I made of them was found out, they 
were rendered still less so, 1 could not guess the 
motives for this at first; but at lenuth I discovered 
that my master destined his youngest son for the 
situation to which I aspired. 

I possessed at this time but one book in the 
world : it was a treatise on Algebra, given to me 
by a young woman, who had found it in a lodging- 
house. I considered it as a treasure ; but it wasa 
treasure locked up: for it supposed the reader to 
be well acquainted with simple equation, and I 
knew nothing of the matter. My master’s son had 
purchased Fenning’s Introduction: this was pre- 
cisely what I wanted, but he carefully concealed 
it from me, and I was indebted to chance alone for 
stumbling upon his hiding-place. 1 sat up for the 
greatest part of several nights successively, and, 
before he suspected that his treatise was discovered, 


had completely mastered it, I could now enter 
upon my own ; aml inet Cee ον eee 
the science, 

This was not done without difficulty, Thad not 
a farthing on earth, nor a friend to give me one: — 
pen, ink, and paper, therefore, (in despite of the 
flippant remark of Lord Orford,) were, for the most 
part, as completely out of my reach, as a crown — 
and sceptre, There was indeed a resource; but 
the utmost caution and secrecy were necessary in 
applying to it. 1 beat out pieces of leather as 
smooth as possible, and wrote my problems on 
them with a blunted awl: for the rest, my memory 
Re eoren en ere 
it, to a great extent, 

Hitherto I had not so much αὐ dreamed of posts 
indeed I scarcely knew it by name; and, whatever 
may be said of the force of nature, ἱοτνθονΝον 
“‘lisp’d in numbers,” I recollect the 
my first attempt; it is, like all the rest of πὶ 
adventures, of so unimportant a nature, 
should blush to call the attention of the idlest reader 
to it, but for the reason alledged in the introduc- 
tory paragraph. A person, whose name escapes 
me, had undertaken to paint a sign for an ale- 
house; it was to have been a lion, but the unfor- 
tunate artist produced a dog. On this awkward 
affair, one of my acquaintance wrote a copy of 
what we called verse: I liked it, but fancied 1 
could compose something more to the purpose; I 
tried, and by the unanimous suffrage of my shop- 
mates, was allowed to have succeeded, Notwith- 
standing this encouragement, I thought no more of 
verse, till another occurrence, as trifling as the 
former, furnished me with a fresh subject; and so 
I went on, till I had got together about a dozen of 
them. Certainly, nothing on earth was ever so 
deplorable ; such as they were, however, they 
were talked of in my little circle, and 1 was some- 
times invited to repeat them, even out of its. & 
never committed a line to paper for two reasons ; 
first, because 1 had no paper; and secondly— 
perhaps I might be excused from going further ; 
but in truth I was afraid, for my master had already 
threatened me, for inadvertently hitcbing the name. 
of one of his customers into a rhyme, 

The repetitions of which 1 speak were always 
attended with applause, and sometimes with favours 
more substantial ; little collections were now and 
then made, and I have received sixpence in an 
evening. ΤῸ one who had long lived in Hips ae 
lute want of money, such a resource seemed a 
Peruvian mine: 


wi books of gwometey, aut foe Nes aaa 
of algebra, which I cautiously concealed, Poetry, 
even at this time, was no amusement of 
was subservient to other purposes; and ὙΠ μμ 
recourse to it, when I wanted money for my 
thematical pursuits, 

But the clouds were gathering fast. My master’s, 
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anger was raised to a terrible pitch by my indif- 
ference to his concerns, and still more by the 
reports which were daily brought to him of my 
presumptuous attempts at versification, I was 
required to give up my papers, and when I refused, 
my garret was searched, my little hoard of books 
discovered and removed, and all future repetitions 
prohibited in the strictest manner. 

This was ἃ very severe stroke, and I felt it most 
sensibly; it was followed by another severer still; 
a stroke which crushed the hopes I had so long and 
so fondly cherished, and resigned me at once to 
despair. Mr, Hugh Smerdon, on whose succession 
I had caleulated, died, and was succeeded by a 
person not much older than myself, and certainly 
not so well qualified for the situation. 

I look back on that part of my life which imme- 
diately followed this event, with little satisfaction ; 
it was a period of gloom, and savage unsociability : 
by degrees I sunk into a kind of corporeal torpor ; 
or, if roused into activity by the spirit of youth, 
wasted the exertion in splenetick and vexatious 
tricks, which alienated the few acquaintances com- 
passion had yet left me. So I crept on in silent 
discontent ; unfriended and unpitied; indignant at 
the present, careless of the future, an object at 
once of apprehension and dislike. 

From this state of abjectness I was raised by a 
young woman of my own class, She was a neigh- 
bour; and whenever I took my solitary walk, with 
my Wolfius in my pocket, she usually came to the 
door, and by a smile, or a short question put in 
the friendliest manner, endeavoured to solicit my 
attention. My heart had been long shut to kind- 
ness, but_the sentiment was not dead in me; it 
revived at the first encouraging word; and the 
gratitude I felt for it, was the first pleasing sensa- 
tion which I had ventured to entertain for many 
dreary months, 

Together with gratitude, hope, and other pas- 
sions still more enlivening, took place of that un- 
comfortable gloominess which so lately possessed 
me: I returned to my companions, and by every 
winning art in my power, strove to make them 
forget my former repulsive ways. In this, I was 
not unsuccessful; I recovered their good will, and 
by degrees grew to be somewhat of a favourite. 

My master still murmured; for the business of 
the shop went on no better than before: I com- 
forted myself, however, with the reflection that my 
apprenticeship was drawing to a conclusion, when 
I determined to renounce the employment for ever, 
and to open a private school. 

In this humble and obscure state, poor beyond 
the common lot, yet flattering my ambition with 
day-dreams which, perhaps, would never have 
been realized, I was found in the twentieth year of 
my age by Mr. William Cookesley, a name never 
to be pronounced by me without veneration. The 
lamentable doggerel which I have already men- 
tioned, and which had passed from mouth to mouth 


among people of my own degree, had by some 
accident or other reached his ear, and given him a 
curiosity to inquire after the author, 

It was my good fortune to interest his benevo- 
lence. My little history was not untinctured with 
melancholy, and I laid it fairly before him: his 
first care was to console; his second, which he 
cherished to the last moment of his existence, was 
to relieve and support me, 

Mr, Cookesley was not rich; his eminence in 
his profession, which was that of a surgeon, pro- 
cured him, indeed, much employment; but in a 
country town, men of science are not the most 
liberally rewarded: he had besides a very nume- 
rous family, which left him little for the purposes 
of general benevolence: that little, however, was 
cheerfully bestowed, and his activity and zeal were 
always at hand to supply the deficiencies of his 
fortune, 

On examining into the nature of my literary 
attainments, he found them absolutely nothing: 
he heard, however, with equal surprise and plea- 
sure, that amidst the grossest ignorance of books, 
I had made a very considerable progress in the 
mathematicks, He engaged me to enter into the 
details of this affair; and when he learned that I 
had made it in circumstances of discouragement 
and danger, he became more warmly interested 
in my favour, as he now saw a possibility of 
serving me, , 

The plan that occurred to him was naturally 
that which had so often suggested itself to me, 
There were indeed several obstacles to be over- 
come: I had eighteen months yet to serve; my 
handwriting was bad, and my language very incor- 
rect; but nothing could slacken the zeal of this 
excellent man; he procured a few of my poor 
attempts at rhyme, dispersed them amongst his 
friends and acquaintance, and when my name was 
become somewhat familiar to them, set on foot a 
subscription for my relief. I still preserve the 
original paper; its title was not very magnificent, 
though it exceeded the most sanguine wishes of 
my heart: it ran thus, ‘‘ A Subscription for pur- 
chasing the remainder of the time of William 
Gifford, and for enabling him to improve himself 
in Writing and English Grammar.’ Few contri- 
buted more than five shillings, and none went 
beyond ten-and-sixpence: enough, however, was 
collected to free me from my apprenticeship, * and 
to maintain me for a few months, during which I 
assiduously attended the Rev. Thomas Smerdon, 

At the expiration of this period, it was found 
that my progress (for I will speak the truth in 
modesty) had been more considerable than my 
patrons expected: I had also written in the interim 
several little pieces of poetry, less rugged, I sup- 
pose, than my former ones, and certainly with 
fewer anomalies of language. My preceptor, too, 


* The sum my master received was six pounds. 
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spoke favourably of me; and my benefactor, who 
was now become my father and my friend, had 
little difficulty in persuading my patrons to renew 
their donations, and continue me at school for 
another year. Such liberality was not lost upon 
me; I grew anxious to make the best return in my 
power, and I redoubled my ditigence. Now, that 
1 am sunk into indolence, I look back with some 
degree of scepticism to the exertions of that period, 

In two years and two months from the day of 
my emancipation, I was pronounced by Mr. Smer- 
don, fit for the University. ‘The plan of opening ἃ 
writing school had been abandoned almost from 
the first; and Mr, Cookesley looked round for 
some one who had interest enough to procure me 
some little office at Oxford. This person, who was 
soon found, was Thomas Taylor, Esq. of Denbury, 
a gentleman to whom I had already been indebted 
for much liberal and friendly support. He pro- 
cured me the place of Bib. Lect. at Exeter College; 
and this, with such occasional assistance from the 
country as Mr. Cookesley undertook to provide, 
was thought sufficient to enable me to live, at 
least, till I had taken a degree. 

Daring my attendance on Mr. Smerdon I had 
written, as I observed before, several tuneful trifles, 
some as exercises, others voluntarily, (for poetry 
was now become my delight,) and not a few at the 
desire of my friends, When I became capable, 
however, of reading Latin and Greek with some 
degree of facility, that gentleman employed all my 
leisure hours in translations from the classicks ; and 
indeed I scarcely know a single school-book, of 
which I did not render some portion into English 
verse. Among others, JuvENAL engaged my at- 
tention, or rather my master’s, and 1 translated 
the tenth Satire for a holiday task. Mr. Smerdon 
was much pleased with this, (I was not undelighted 
with it myself,) and as I was now become fond of 
the author, he easily persuaded me to proceed with 
him ; and I translated in succession, the third, the 
fourth, the twelfth, and, I think, the eighth Satires, 
As I had no end in view but that of giving a tem- 
porary satisfaction to my benefactors, I thought 
little more of these, than of many other things of 
the same nature, which I wrote from time to time, 
and of which I never copied a single line. 

On my removing to Exeter College, however, 
my friend, ever attentive to my concerns, advised 
me to copy my translation of the tenth Satire, and 
present it, on my arrival, to the Rev. Dr. Stinton, 
(afterwards Rector,)to whom Mr. Taylor had given 
me an introductory letter: I did so, and it was 
kindly received. ‘Thus encouraged, I took up the 
first and second Satires, (1 mention them in the 
order they were translated,) when my friend, who 
had sedulously watched my progress, first started 
the idea of going through the whole, and publish- 
ing it by subscription, as a scheme for increasing 
my means of subsistence. To this I readily acce- 
ded, and finished the thirteenth, eleventh, and 


fifteenth Satires : the remainder were the wouter 
a much later period, 

When t had got thus far, we thought ite atthe 
to mention our design; it was very generally ap- 
proved of by my friends : and oni tlitaest of aie 
ary, 1781, the subscription was opened by Mr. 
Cookesley at Ashburton, and by myself at Exeter 
College. 

So bold an undertaking so precipitately én: 
nounced, will give the reader, I fear, a higher 
opinion of my conceit than of my talents ; neither 
the one nor the other, however, had the smallest 
concern with the business, which originated solely 
in ignorance : I wrote verses with great facility, 
and I was simple enough to imagine that little 
more was necessary for a translator of Juvenal! I 
was not, indeed, unconscious of my indecuracies : 
I knew that they were numerous, and that I had 
need of some friendly eye to point them out, and 
some judicious hand to rectify or remove them: 
but for these, as well as for every thing else, I 
looked to Mr. Cookesley, and that worthy man, 
with his usual alacrity of kindness, undertook the 
laborious task of revising the whole translation. 
My friend was no great Latinist, perhaps I was the 
better of the two; but he had taste and judgment, 
which I wanted. What advantages might have 
been ultimately derived from them, there was un- 
happily no opportunity of ascertaining, as it pleased 
the Almighty to call him to himself by a sudden 
death, before we had quite finished the first Satire. 
He died with a letter of mine, unopened, in his 
hands, 

This event, which took place on the 15th of 
January, 1781, afflicted me beyond measure.* 1 
was not only deprived of a most faithful and affec- 
tionate friend, but of a zealous and ever active 
protector, on whom I confidently relied for sup- 
port: the sums that were still necessary for me, 
he always collected ; and it was to be feared that 
the assistance which wasnot solicited with warmth, 
would insensibly cease to be afforded. 5 

In many instances this was actually the case : 
the desertion, however, was not general; and I was 
encouraged to hope, by the unexpected friendship 
of Servington Savery, a gentleman who voluntarily 
stood forth as my patron, and watched over my 
interests with kindness and attention, 

Some time before Mr, Cookesley’s death, we 
had agreed that it would be proper to deliver out, 
with the terms of subscription, a specimen of the 
manner in which the translation was executed :+ 


therefore elapsed } 

a 

goottnenty tet 

cherish his memory with filial respect; and at this distant 

period, my heart sinks within me at every repetition of his 
name. 

+ Many of these papers were distributed ; the terms, which 
I extract from one of them, were these: ‘* The work shall be 
printed in quarto, (without notes,) and be delivered to the 
Subscribers in the month of December next. 
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to obviate any idea of selection, a sheet was ac- 
cordingly taken from the beginning of the first 
Satire. My friend died while it was in the press. 

After a few melancholy weeks, I resumed the 
translation ; but found myself utterly incapable. of 
proceeding. I had been so accustomed to connect 
the name of Mr. Cookesley with every part of it, 
and I laboured with such delight in the hope of 
giving him pleasure, that now, when he appeared 
to have left me in the midst of my enterprize, and 
I was abandoned to my own efforts, I seemed to be 
engaged in a hopeless struggle, without motive or 
end; and his idea, which was perpetually recur- 
ring to me, brought such bitter anguish with it, 
that I shut up the work with feelings bordering on 
distraction. 

To relieve my mind, I had recourse to other 
pursuits. I endeavoured to become more inti- 
mately acquainted with the classicks, and to ac- 
quire some of the modern languages: by permis- 
sion too, or rather recommendation, of the Rector 

_ and Fellows, I also undertook the care of a few 
pupils; this removed much of my anxiety respect- 
ing my future means of support. I have a heart- 
felt pleasure in mentioning this indulgence of my 
college : it could arise from nothing but the liberal 
desire inherent, I think, in the members of both 
our Universities, to encourage every thing that 
bears the most distant resemblance to talents: 
for [had no claims on them from any particular 
exertions. 

The lapse of many months had now sooothed, 
and tranquillized my mind, and I once more re- 
turned to the translation, to which a wish to serve 
a young man surrounded with difficulties, had 
induced a number of respectable characters to set 
their names : but alas, what a mortification! I now 
discovered, for the first time, that my own inex- 
perience, and the advice of my too, too partial 
friend, had engaged me in a work, for the due 
execution of which my literary attainments were 
by no means sufficient. Errours and misconcep- 
tions appeared in every page. I had, perhaps, 
caught something of the spirit of Juvenal, but his 
meaning had frequently escaped me, and I saw the 
necessity of a long and painful revision, which 
would carry me far beyond the period fixed for 
‘the appearance of the volume. Alarmed at the 
prospect, I instantly resolved (if not wisely, yet I 
trust honestly) to renounce the publication for the 
present. 

In pursuance of this resolution, I wrote to my 
friend in the country, (the Rev. Servington Sa- 
very,) requesting him to return the subscription 
money in his hands, to the subscribers. He did 
not approve of my plan; nevertheless he promised 
in a letter, which now lies before me, to comply 


The price will be sixteen shillings in boards, half to be 
paid at the time of subscribing, the remainder on delivery of 
the book.” 


with it; and, in a subsequent one, added that he 
had already begun to do so, 

For myself, I also made several re-payments ; 
and trusted a sum of money to make others, with a 
fellow collegian, who, not long after, fell by his 
own hands in the presence of his father. But there 
were still some whose abode could not be disco- 
vered, and others, on whom to press the taking 
back of eight shillings would neither be decent nor 
respectful ; even from these I ventured to flatter 
myself that I should find pardon, when on some 
future day I presented them with the Work, (which 
I was still secretly determined to complete,) ren- 
dered more worthy of their patronage and increased 
by notes, which I now perceived to be absolutely 
necessary, to more than double its proposed size. 

In the leisure of a country residence, I imagined 
that this might be done in two years: perhaps I 
was not too sanguine: the experiment, however, 
was not made, for about this time a circumstance 
happened, which changed my views, and indeed 
my whole system of life. 

I had contracted an acquaintance with a person 
of the name of , recommended to my parti- 
cular notice by a gentleman of Devonshire, whom 
I was proud of an opportunity to oblige. This 
person’s residence at Oxford was not long, and 
when he returned to town, I maintained a corres- 
pondence with him by letters, At his particular 
request, these were inclosed in a cover, and sent 
to Lord GrRosvENOR: one day I inadvertently 
omitted the direction, and his Lordship, necessarily 
supposing the letter to be meant for himself, open- 
ed and read it. There was something in it which 
attracted his notice; and when he gave it to 
my friend, he had the curiosity to enquire about 
his correspondent at Oxford; and, upon the answer 
he received, the kindness to desire that he might 
be brought to see him upon his coming to town : 
to this circumstance, purely accidental on all sides, 
and to this alone, I owe my introduction to that 
nobleman. 

On my first visit he asked me what friends I 
had, and what were my prospects in life; and I 
told him that I had no friends, and no prospects of 
any kind. He said no more; but when I called to 
take leave, previous to returning to college, I found 
that this simple exposure of my circumstances had 
sunk deep into his mind. At parting, he informed 
me that he charged himself with my present sup- 
port, and future establishment; and that till this 
last could be effected to my wish, I should come 
and reside with him. These were not words, of 
course; they were more than fulfilled in every 
point, I did go, and reside with him; and I expe- 
rienced a warm and cordial reception, a kind and 
affectionate esteem, that has known neither dimi- 
nution nor interruption, from that hour to this, a 
period of twenty years ! * 


# Thave a melancholy satisfaction in recording that this 
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In his Lordship’s house I proceeded with Juve- 
nal, till | was called upon to accompany his son 
(one of the most amiable and accomplished young 
noblemen that this country, fertile in such charac- 
ters, could ever boast) to the continent. With 
him, in two successive tours, I spent many years ; 
years of which the remembrance will always be 
dear to me, from the recollection that a friendship 
was then contracted, which time and ἃ more inti- 
mate knowledge of each other, have mellowed into 
a regard that forms at once the pride and happi- 
ness of my life. 


revered friend and patron lived to witness my grateful ae- 
knowledgment of his kindness. He survived the appearance 
of the translation but 4 very few days, and [ paid the last sad 
duty to his memory, by attending his remains to the grave, 


To me, this laborious work has not been happy: the same 
disastrous event that marked its commencement, has embit- 
tered its conclusion ; and frequently forced upon my reeol- 
leetion the calamity of the rebuilder of Jericho, “He laid 
the foundation thereof in Abiram, his first born, and set up 
the gates thereof in his youngest son, Segub.” 1806, 


4 


It is long since I have been returned. and settled 
in She aap of onmpetenes SSA 
lation frequently engaged my 
lost the ardour and the confidence o 
was seriously doubtful of my abilities to do it 
tice, 
decline it altogether; but the ever-recurring idea — 


siege 


- Ἑ 
™ 


I have wished a thousand times oe re 


phy 


that there were people of the description 1 have a 


already mentioned, who had just and forcible 
claims on me for the due performance of my en- 
gagement, forbad the thought ; tn slowly μας 
ceeded towards the completion of a work in 

I should never have engaged, had my friend’s in- 


experience, or my own, suffered us to suspect a 


moment the labour, and the talents of mo 
one kind, absolutely necessary to its Ἂς 


is now before the Publick. 


majora canamus, 


“~ 


EXTRACTS FROM VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


MONTAIGNE. 

Nec removet satis a projecto corpore sese, ac vin- 
dicat. Ce que les philosophes estiment de la musi- 
que céleste; que les corps de ces cercles estant 
solides, polis, et venants ἢ se lescher et frotter Pun 
ἃ Vautre en roulant....Mais qu’ universellement 
les oules des créatures de ¢a bas endormics, comme 
celles des Egyptiens par la continuation de ce son, 
πὸ le peuvent appercevoir, pour grand qu’ il soit. 

Gree, et Escolier, mots de reproclhe entre les Ro- 
mains.,—Plut, A recepvoir tant de cervelles étran- 
géres .. que Ja sienne se foule, se contraigne, et rap- 
petisse. Qui est mieulx savant, non qui est plus 
savant. Je m’en vay escorniflant par cy par TA des 
livres, les sentences qui me plaisent. J’ aimerais 
aussi cher que mon escolier eust pass¢ le temps ἃ 
jouer’ la paulme. Ces seavanteaux. Non vitm 
sed schole discimus.—Sen, Fuerit melius non 
didicisse.—Cic, Notre estude en France n’ayant 
quasy aultre but que le prouffit. Tel a la veue 
claire qui ne l’a pas droite, Ασωτους ex Aristippi, 
acerbos ex Zenonis scholA exire.—Cic. Une belle 
harangue in genere demonstrativo. Antipater de- 
manded fifty children, Spartans preferred fifly men. 

Tout ainsy que la voix, contrainte dans l’estroit 
canal d’une trompette, soit plus aigue et plus forte, 
ainsy..la sentence pressée aux pieds nombreux 
«++. Centons trés ingénieux. Un conducteur qui 
eut plustost la teste bien faite que bien pleine, Fas- 
scheuse suffisance qu’une suflisance pure livresque. 
Labor callum obducit dolori, Et ἃ quitter les armes 
Ala verité, tout aussy tot qu'il l’appercevra : soit 
qu'elle naisse es mains de son adversaire,. . . J’ay 
jeu en Tite-Live cent choses que tel n’y a pas 
leues. Plutarque y en a leu cent, outre ce qui j’y 
ai sceu lire, οἱ ἃ l’aventure outre ce qui ’autheur 
y avait mis. Le Savoyard. . que si ce sot roi de 


France eut su bien conduire sa fortune, il était hom- 
me pour devenir maistre d’hotel & son duc. i 
Qui me l’a_masquée de ce faulx visage pasle et 
hideux. D’apprendre la faim et les fiebyres & rire. 
Fantosme & estonner les gens. Je n’y trouve aultre 
reméde, sinon qu’on le mette painter dans quel- 
que bonne ville. Je ne veux pas qu’on Pabandon- 
ne ἃ la coltre et humeur mé€lancholique d’un fu- 
rieux maistre d’eschole ; je ne veux pas corrompre 
son esprit et le tenir & la g¢henne et au travail τὶ 
la mode des aultres, quatorze ou quinze heures par 
jour comme un porte faix, ny ne trouverais bon 
quand par quelque complexion solitaire et mé- 
lancolique on le verrait adonné & une Rsapneod 
trop indiscrette ἃ l’estude des livres, qu’on la 
nourist. Strongly against punishment for 
On doit sucrer les viandes salubres ἃ enfant, — 


Démophon maitre d’hotel gress ham | 


ἃ Yombre et tremblait au soleil. 
ee Plus 
sonat quam valet. Il ne faut pas qu’on y puisse 
compter les os et les veines, Zénon disait . . deux 
sortes de dicipl et λογοφιλης, Ο᾽ est 
un bel et grand agencement sans doute que le gree 
et le latin, mais on l'achéte trop cher, Somme, 
nous nous latinizimes tant qu’il regorgea jusques 
ἃ nos villages tout autour. Un incroyable défault 
de “‘mémoires.” Tels fatras de livres, che ας 
ma faim en me laissant ἃ derobbé gourmander des 
livres. . Jam nemo fesek sizing τον. σάκος, 
cere in cceli dignatur lucida templa. Sunt qui nihil 
suadent, quam quod se imitari posse ple zoom 
Democriti pecus edit agellos, cultaque, dum 

est animus sine corpore velox. Seneca of 
immortality ;—Ep. 21. Senines πρὸς, τὸν τᾷ 
mum est, id rem totam videtur traxisse. 
The greater part of pleasures, say they, tickle and 
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oaress Only to strangle, like those thieves the Egyp- 
tians call giAnra:, Les Locriens..ses ordonnan- 
ces étaient telles que la femme. . ny porter joyaux 
d’or ἃ Pentour de sa personne, ni robbe enrichie de 
broderie, si elle n’est publique et putain: que sauf 
les ruffiens, ὃ, homme ne soit permis porter en son 
doigt anneau d’or ni robbe delicat.... 

Je les hay et fuy (les échees) de ce qu’il n’est 
pas assez jeu, et qu’il nous esbat trop sérieusement: 
ayant honte d’y fournir attention qui suffirait ἃ 
quelque bonne chose, Alexandre ..ne feut plus 
embesoigné & dresser son glorieux passage aux In- 
des .. yoyez combien ndtre 4me trouble cet amuse- 
ment ridicule, si tous ces nerfs ne bandent . . quelle 
passion ne nous y exerce? La colére, le dépit, la 
haine, Pimpatience..de vaincre.. il serait plus 
excusable de se rendre ambitieux d’étre vaincu. 

Les Italiens qui se vantent, et avec raison, d’a- 
voir communément lesprit plus éveillé et le dis- 
cours plus sain que les autres nations de leur tems 
. ... Sows of lead will melt with cold, according to 
Aristotle. Venice with the stink of her marshes, 
‘Paris of her mud, Qui diutissimi impuberes per- 
manserunt, maximam inter suos laudem ferunt,— 
(Cesar of the Germans. ) 

Observe Liv. 2 chap, 21 ‘Contre la fainéantise.” 

Je n’entends rien au Grec, je vois un sens si bien 
joint et entretenu partout en sa traduction (Plu- 
tarque d’Amyot.) Gemin4 teguntur lumina nocte. 
Calamitosus est animus futuri anxius. Transcur- 
ramus solertissimas nugas. Quod placet nihil est, 
eadem sunt omnia semper. Scanderbeg or George 
Castriot. Si gravis, brevis est, si longus, levis. 
Short marginal lemma’s. Cupido glorie novissima 
exuitur, Responsare cupidinibus, contemnere ho- 
nores. Lucemque perosi, projecere animas, It is 
not my doctrine, it is my study. Augustus was 
sparing of honorary rewards. It is something that 
_ offends the stomach..cure it. Death to Cicero 
terrible, to Cato desirable, to Socrates indifferent. 
Nullum scelus rationem habet. Maraioreyna re- 
warded by Alexander with a bushel of peas. Cui 
malus est nemo, quis bonus esse potest ? 


Vagituque locum Iugubri complet, ut #quum est, 
Cui tantum in vitfi restat transire malorum.... 
Alme nutricis blanda atque infracta loquela. 


Tellus ipsa parit, naturaque dedala rerum. The 
whole ocean staid, settled and made smooth with- 
out waves, without winds or rain, while the Halcyon 
lays her eggs.. exactly at the winter solstice or 
shortest day. Vite postscenia. Plato says, melan- 
choly people are the most capable of discipline, 
and the most excellent. Ommes pene veteres, nihil 
cognosci, nihil percipi, nihil sciri posse dixerunt, 
angustos sensus, imbecilles animos, brevia curri- 
cula vite. Some have reckoned Plato a dogmatist, 
others a doubter. Harum sententiarum (de anima) 
que vera sit, Deus aliquis viderit.—Cic. The 
writings of the antients being full and solid, tempt 
and carry me which way almost they will, and I 


find that every one in turn has reason, though they 
contradict one another. What a cruelty and abo- 
mination it must have appeared to men possessed 
and tinctured with this superstition, to throw their 
parent’s remains.... That there was some bitter- 
ness in the wine which had some sympathy with 
the sick man’s taste, and the rudder some bending 
quality sympathising with him that looks on it in 
the water. Jamque caput quassans grandis suspi- 
rat arator, Et cum tempora temporibus presentia 
confert Preteritis, laudat fortunas sepe parentis, 
Et crepat antiquum genus ut pietate repletum. 
There is no government that has not some mixture 
of ceremonial vanity or of false opinion, which 
serves for a curb. Il me souvient done que dés 
ma plus tendre enfance, on remarquait en moy je 
ne scais quel port de corps, et des gestes témoignant 
quelque vaine et sotte fierté. | J’en veulx dire pre- 
mitrement cecy, qu’il n’est pasinconvénient d’avoir 
des conditions et des prepensions si propres et si in- 
corporées en nous, que nous n’ayons pas moyens de 
les sentir et recognoistre. Et de telles inclinations 
naturelles, le corps en retient volontiers quelque 
pli, sans notre seu et consentement. C’était une 
affetterie consente & sa beauté, qui faisait un peu 
pencher la téte d’ Alexandre sur un cOté . . J. Caesar 
se grattait la téte d’un doigt, qui est la contenance 
d’un homme rempli de pensemens pénibles. 51 
y a de la gloire, elle est infuse en moi superficielle- 
ment, par Ja trahison de ma complexion, et n’a 
poinet de corps qui comparoisse ἃ la veue de mon 
jugement. J’en suy arrousé mais non pas teint. 
Where there is a lowness of stature, neither the 
largeness nor roundness of the forehead, nor fair 
lovely eyes, nor the moderate size of the nose or 
head . . (describes himself.) Saying of the Chan- 
cellor Olivier, that the French were like monkeys 
that climb up a tree from branch to branch till 
they come to the highest, and then show their 
séant. I willingly fall again into discourse about 
the folly of our education, the end of which has not 
been to render us good and wise, but learned, and 
it has obtained it. 

Le jugement que Mademoiselle de Gournay fit des 
premiers essais, et femme, et ence siecle, et si jeune, 
et seule en son quartier, et la bienveillance qu’elle 
me voua sur la seule estime, qu’elle en print de moy 
long-tems avant qu’elle me veu, sont des accidens 
de trés digne considération: voila tout ce quej’ai 
cogneu jusqu’a cette heure d’extraordinaire gran- 
deur et non commune .. ma fille d’alliance. Cato 
censor in his extreme old age, set himself to learn 
the Greek-tongue with so greedy an appetite as if he 
were to quench a long thirst. I am in conflict with 
the worst, the most sudden, the most painful, the 
most mortal of all diseases (stone). Montaigne 
speaks with moderation of Columbus and of Coper- 
nicus, and seems to respect Romanism as paganism. 
Multum sibi adjicit virtus lacessita. Epicurus makes 
the gods shining, transparent, and perflable. Quod 
finxere timent. Me quoque qui feci judice, digna 


10 
lini, Spartans before battle sacrificed to the Muses. 


Stoics said, an olive a-day was cnough. Satius 
supervacanea dicere quam nihil, (Cleanthus, hav- 
ing fasted for regimen, persisted and died. Cogita 
quam diu eadem feceris! mori vellc, non tantum 


fortis aut miser, sed etiam fastidiosus poterit.— Sen, 
Dogmatists, or else doubters; sacramental word, 
extyw. Secreti loquimur. Voice, the flower of 
beauty. Alter remus aquas, alter tili radit arenas, 
Pars minima est ipsa puella sui. Clange a cold 
into a tertian ague. Plus superest viatici quam vie, 

Les propensions qui sont produictes en nous 
sans l’ordonnance et entremise de notre jugement, 
Comme sur ce sujet duquel je paric, je ne puis 
recepvoir cette passion de quoy on embrasse les 
enfans & peine encore nés, n’ayant ni mouvement 
en lame ni forme recognoissable au corps, par 
ot ils se puissent rendre amiables. Contrerooler, 
C’est cruauté et injustice de ne le recepvoir au par- 
tage et société de nos biens, et compaignon en 
Pintelligence de nos affaires domestiques. J’eusse 
aymé ἃ leur grossir le coeur d’ingenuité et de fran- 
chise. Μ, decries the rod strongly Platon ne 
veult pas qu’on se marie avant les trente, mais 
il a raison de se moquer de ceux qui font les 
couvres de mariage aprés soixante-six, et con- 
damne leur engeance..indigne d’aliment et de 
vie. Une morgue austére et dédaigncuse, espérant 
par Th, les tenir en crainte et obéissance, car c’est 
une farce trés inutile qui rend les péres ennuyeux 
aux enfans, et qui pis est, ridicules. Epouvantails 
dechenevitre. ΠῚ frappe, il mord, i] jure, le plus tem- 
pestatif maistre de France. Mle solus nescit omnia, 
— Ter. Elles saisissent & deux mains toute couver- 
ture de contraster ἢ leur maris, ou finement, ou 
fitrement. Si les aultres me pippent, au moins ne 
me pippé-je pas moi-méme ἃ m’estimer....Ceulx 
qui nous desconseillent des femmes riches, de peur 
qu’ elles..se trompent. Le plus lourd et plombé, 
le plus long et desgouté, de ma lecon. At Rome,— 
ESCRITS RT OUVRAGES D’RSTUDE PUNYS DE MORT. 
La guerre de Pharsale qu’il récita ct mourut,.. 
cela qu’était-ce qu’un tendre et paternel congé 
qu’il prenait de ses enfans..d’enterrer ses écrits 
ou d’enterrer ses enfans.. d’@tre pere de I’ Enéide 
que du plus beau garcon, Je veulx qu’ils donnent 
%& Platarque une nazarde sur mon nez. Veoire la 
recognoissance de ignorance est l'un des plus 
beaux et plus seurs témoignages de jugement que 
je trouve. Je n’en ronge pas mes ongles, je les 
Inisse 1, aprds leur avoir faict une charge ou deux. 
Si je m’y plantoy je m’y perdroy et le temps, car 
j'ai un esprit primsantier. Si ce livre me fache 
Jj’en prends un autre, Tired of Ariosto and Ovid; 
praises Joh Ss dus, Rabelais, and Boceacio; 
ZEsop, the Georgics, and ASneid V. Lucan for his 
opinions and judgments, Terence, praises Italian 
comedy, praises most of all Plutarque, depuis qu’il 
est Frangois. Opuscules de Plutarque similar to 
Epitres de Senéque. Cicéron . . a confesser hardi- 
ment la verité, sa manitre d’écrire me semble 
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ennuyeuse, Je veulx des discours qui downent la 
premire charge dans le plus fort du doute, les siens ὦ 
languissent autour du pot. Hoe age, et Sursum Ὁ 


of Carstius who despised Cicero senior. Brutus — 
(Tae, in Dial.) calls Cicero’s eloquence, fractam et — 
elumbem, Ces mots esse videatur qu'il employe si 
souvent. Mais César singulitrement . . Sallust al- 
most equally .. il a été trop epargnant en parlant 
de soy, car tant de grandes choses ne peuvent avoir 
été executées par lui....Les seules bonnes his- 
toires sont celles qui ont ésté escriptes par ceulx 
mesme qui commandaient aux affaires, ὁ 

étaient participants & les conduire, Re 
tant de mouvemens et de conseils.. il n’en 

rohaak emerson 


cr have uct sanieeniudnel cane 
of a philosopher’s tail, to the head and body of a 
libertine. All wisdom is insipid which does not 
accommodate itself to the stupidity of the vulgar. 
Said the king—He did not throw the water on me 
but on the man he took me to be. Isocrates said, 
the city of Athens was liked as ladies of pleasure ; 
to take a turn there and pass away his time. 
Plutarch who, of all the authors I know, best mixed 
art and nature and judgment, with science, gives 
for a reason of the rising of the stomachs of those 
who go to sea, that it is occasioned by their fear, he 
having found out some reason by which he proves 
that fear is capable of such an effect, (Negat M.) 


Ayme l'étit tel que tu le voys tre. 

S'il est royal, ayme la royanté. 

S’il est de peu, ou bien communauté, 
Ayme Vanesi, car Dieu t'y a faict nditre, 


So wrote the good Μ, de Pybrac. Roman judges 
said ‘** It seems,” and children should be 

when they say,—What does this mean? I under- 
stand it not: it may be: is it true? ——— 
to Pompey entering their city, 


D’autant es tu Dieu, comme 
Tu te reconnais homme, 


Refusing to publish at forty, choosing rather to 
wait to three-score. Naturd homo mundum et 
elegans animal.—Sen. Magna pars libertatis est 
bene moratus venter, Germans, wine; French, wine 
and water, wonatsepen γε. ἀώλαγονο κττοο μος 
the tutor a box on the ear, Cmwsar cured his fall- 
ing sickness by it, Cui cor sapiat, ef et 
sapiat palatus. A tyranny ;—Socrates, Pri- 
vilege of nature;—Plato, Morbos, naufragia, incen- 
dia, meditare, ut nullo sis malo tyro. Di meliora! 
Quibus vivere est cogitare. Ut olim flagitiis sic _ 
nune legibus, laboramus, Non ponebat enim ru- 
mores ante salutem (Ennius of Fabius). Somnium 
narrare vigilantis est. Pectus est quod disertum 
facit. Undique frequentibus, quos vite fessos ad 
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mores eorum vite fluctus agitant.—Plin. V. 17. 
The laziness of human credulity. Socrates used to 
receive contradiction with a smile. Repetition dis- 
gusting even in Homer. Mundus universus exercet 
histrionem, Areopagites in very difficult cases, 
ordered the parties to come again in a hundred 
years. Cogita, quam diu eadem feceris! Cibus, 
somnus, ludus; per hunc circulum curritur. Mori 
velle non tantum fortis aut miser, sed etiam fasti- 
diosus poterit.— (Essays, ) 
BACON, 

ALEXANDER the Great, and Julius Cesar the 
Dictator, whereof the one was Aristotle’s scholar 
in philosophy, and the other was Cicero’s rival in 
eloquence. As in man, the ripeness of strength of 
the body and mind, cometh much about an age.. 
so in states, arms and learning,— Qui 
Neronis. Quidam tam sunt umbratiles, ut putent 
in turbido esse quicquid in luce est, Indeed (said 
Demosthenes) there is a great difference between 
the things that you and I do by lamp-light: to 
/Eschines, who said his orations smelt of the lamp. 
᾿ The best poet Virgilius . . the best or second orator 
Μ. Cicero. The images of Cassius and Brutus at 
the funeral of Junia, ‘‘eo ipso prefulgebant quod 
non visebantur.”? The antient wisdom of the best 
times did always make a just complaint, that states 
were too busy with their laws, and too negligent in 

point of education. Cato optimé sentit, sed nocet 
interdum reipublice ; loquitur enim tanquam in re- 
publica Platonis, non tanquam in ἴβοθ Romuli, 
Antiquitas seculi, juventus mundi. Themistocles 
** He could not fiddle, but he could make a small 
town a great state.”’—Tuc, Gally-pots of Apothe- 
caries, which on the outside had apes and owls and 
antiques, but contained within, sovereign and pre- 
cious liquors and confections (Plato likens Socrates 
to such.) Martin Luther.. finding his own soli- 
tude... was enforced to awake all antiquity .. so 
that the antient authors, both in divinity and hu- 
manity, began generally to be read and revolved. 
For the wit..if it work upon matter. .worketh 
according to the stuff and is limited thereby. . but 
on itself. . spider. . endless. Verba ista sunt senum 
otiosorum., Alchemy..husbandman in AZsop.. 
told his sons of gold buried under ground , . digged 
and stirred about roots... vines, Water will not 
ascend higher than level of first spring-head; so 
knowledge derived from Aristotle. Authors in 
sciences . . dictators that their words should stand, 
‘and not consult to give advice. State super vias an- 
tiquas et videte quenam sit via recta et bona, et 
ambulate ined, The law Papia, made against old 
men’s marriages, Cicero. . found a musician that 
held the soul was but a harmony. ‘Hic ab arte sud 
non recessit, ete.”” Applying knowledge to lucre 
and profession diverteth. . . .A laudative of learn- 
ing, or to make a hymn to the muses, though I am 
of opinion that it is long since their rites were duly 
celebrated, He takes knowledge of the depression 
of the southern pole, calling it the secrets of the 


south, because the southern stars were in that cli- 
mate unseen, ‘Then should people and estates be 
happy, when either kings were philosophers, or 
philosophers kings. Cato the second. Plinius se- 
cundus, Constantine the Great, in emulation was 
wont to call Trajan, Parietaria, wall-flower . . be- 
cause his name was on so many walls. Alexander 
.. What use he had of learning, doth appear or 
rather shine, in all his speeches and answers, being 
full of science and use of science, and that in all 
variety. Reserved to himself, Hope. This was 
Cesar’s portion when he first went into Gaul, his 
estate... overthrown by largesses. Adolescens, 
durius mihi hoe dicere quam facere. Heri vidi 
fragilem frangi; hodié vidi mortalem mori. Re- 
treat from Babylon to Grecia in safety, (after all 
the captains were murdered in parley by treason) 
. . to the encouragement of the Grecians. . to make 
invasion upon the kings of Persia, as was after 
purposed by Jason the Thessalian, attempted by 
Agesilaus the Spartan, and atchieved by Alexander 
the Macedonian. How much more are letters to 
be magnified, which as ships pass through the vast 
seas of time, 


Principio sedes apibus statioque petenda, 
Quo neque sit ventis aditus, ete, 


Alexander. . to Aristotle of treasure for the allow- 
ance of hunters, fowlers, fishers, and the like. 
Logie and rhetoric, arts fitter for graduates than 
novices, for minds empty..and which have not 
gathered that which Cicero calleth sylva and su- 
pellex, Which hath rationem totius. The opinion 
of plenty is among the causes of want. It is not 
St. Augustine’s nor St. Ambrose’s works that will 
make so wise a divine, as ecclesiastical history. 
If an untruth in nature be once on foot, what by 
reason of the neglect of examination and counte- 
nance of antiquity... it is never called down. As 
the manner of mirabilaries is, to do. “Secret of na- 
ture .. found out in needles not in bars of iron. 
Greatest weight on smallest wires; maxima ἃ mi- 
nimis suspendens, From Romulus to Justinian. . 
truly said..ultimus Romanorum. In which se- 
quences of story, the text of Thucydides, Xenophon, 
etc. to be kept entire, without any diminution and 
only to be supplied and continued. SAncre, 
SANCTE, SANCTE. The story of England from 
uniting of the roses, to. . of the kingdoms, Anime 
nil magne laudis egentes. Non prius laudes con- 
tempsimus quam laudanda facere desivimus, 
Which kind of ruminated history (such as me- 
moirs, etc.) Allowing that latitude which is agre- 
able and familiar to divine prophecies, being of the 
nature of their Author with whom a thousand years 
are as one day, and therefore are not fulfilled 
puncetually at once, but have springing and germi- 
nantaccc list tthroughout many ages, though 
the height and fulness of them may refer to some 
one age. And such (letters) as are written from 
wise men, are of all the words of man, in my judg- 


ment the best. Si inmqualibus «qualia addas, 
omnia erunt inequalia, Omnia mutantur, nihil 
interit. ‘The ground which Machiavel wisely and 
largely discourseth concerning governments, that 
the way to establish and preserve them, isto reduce 
them ad principia. Yet that holdeth, which Taci- 
tus wisely noteth, eadem magistratuum vocabula, 
Knowledges are as pyramids. , history is the basis. 
Think there is no land when they can see nothing 
but sea. Remora’s and hindrances, to stay and 
slug the ship from farther sailing. He is the greater 
and deeper politician that can make other men the 
instruments of his will and ends . , but never... his 
purpose, As Alexander Borgia was wont to say 
of the expedition of the French for Naples, that 
they came with chalk in their hands to mark up 
their lodgings and not with weapons to fight, so, I 
like better that entry of truth.. peaceably. To 
which calendar of doubts and problems, I advise 
to be annexed another calendar, as much or more 
material, which is a calendar of popular errors. 
Aristotle as though . . Ottomans, thought he could 
not reign, except the first thing he did was to kill 
all his brethren. The opinion of Copernicus touch- 
ing the rotation of the earth, which astronomy it- 
self cannot correct, because it is not repugnant to 
any of the phenomena, yet natural philosophy may 
correct, Needeth, as Socrates said, a Delian diver 
..diffieult and profound. Man’s body is of all 
other things in nature most susceptible of remedy, 
but then that remedy is most susceptible of error, 

The physician, and perhaps the politician . . is 
judged most by the event... whether it be art or ac- 
cident. If it befall to me, as befalleth to the fools, 
why should I labour to be more wise . . intend some 
other art or profession, which they fancy more than 
their profession. Of best composition in the state 
of Rome who, . consuls. ἴο the people, or tribunes 
to the senate, so. . physicians .. being learned in- 
cline to traditions, or empirics . . methods of Jearn- 
ing. By the benediction of a producat, Handled 
in thesi. As if Samuel should have rested upon 
those sons of Jesse which were brought before him, 
and failed of David. Aristotle (against common- 
places) that would have us change a rich wardrobe 
for a pair of shears. As in juggling feats which 
though we know not how they are done, yet we 
know well it is not as it seemeth to be. The grey- 
hound . . the hare which hath her advantage in the 
turn. Neptune’s temple, Diagoras,—Where are 
they painted which are drowned? Feigned an 
element of fire to keep square with earth, etc, 
Loquendum ut vulgus, sentiendum ut sapientes. 
China and the kingdoms of the high Levant... . 
As in civil business, if there be a meeting, and men 
fall at words, there is commonly an end of the 
matter for that time . . so in learning . . much con- 
troversy . . little enquiry. Glory making the author 
not to lay open his weakness, and sloth making 
the disciple not to know his strength. Aphorisms, 
except they should be ridiculous, cannot be made 
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but of the pith and heart of sciences. Mathematics 
εν the most abstracted . . politics the «most im- 
mersed, 

The priest  Demissus est per sportam;” mended 
his book and made it “ Demissus est per portam’? 


because sporta was a hard word, and out of his — . 


reading. To blanch the obscure places and discourse 
upon the plain. Where to begin with the easiest — 
and so proceed to the more difficult, and in what 
course to press the more difficult and then to turn 
to the more easy, for it is one method to practice 
swimming with bladders, and another to practice 
dancing with heavy shoes. Men in 

their faculties exercise their faults,—Cic. Nocet 


illis eloquentia, quibus non rerum cupiditatem facit, 
sed sui.—Sen, Georgics of the mind. Vert m 
num, habere fragilitatem hominis, 


—Sen. The roots of good and evil and the 
of the roots, Pythagoras answered,—That if Hiero 
were ever at the Olympian games, he 


some, ,.and some .. and some .. and some came to 
look on, and he was one of those, com. 
mended not them who abstained, but which 


sustained . , and could give the mind, as is used in 
horsemanship, the shortest stop or turn. Amongst 
the Romans was expressed by the familiar house- 
hold words, Promus and Condus, Vita sine propo- 
sito languida et vaga est. As those who are sick 
do tumble up and down and change place .. when 
failing of the means to exalt their nature, are in a 
perpetual estuation to exalt their place. Not 
savouring of perfumes and paintings, as those do 
who seek to please the reader more than nature 
beareth, As the fable goeth of the basilisk, that 
if he see you first, you die for it; but if you see him 
first, he dieth, Men of corrupted minds presup- 
pose that honesty groweth out of simplicity of 
manners, and believing of preachers, school-masters 
and men’s exterior language. Which Jason of 
Thessalia determined against the truth,—Aliqua 
sunt injust® facienda ut multa justé fieri possint, 
Non ita disputandi causi sed ita vivendi, De 
partibus vite quisque deliberat, de summa nemo, 
Plautus makes it a wonder to see an old man bene- 
ficent. Benignitas hujus ut adolescentuli est. If 
Cesar had been overthrown, he would have been 
more odious than ever was Catiline. To fix and 
cherish the good hours of the mind, and to oblite- 
rate and take forth the evil. Zhe holy faith. Amor 
melior sophista levo ad humanam vitam.—Aen. 
Ne aut arrogans videar aut obnoxius; quorum 
alterum est alienw libertatis obliti, alterum sua, 
Quid deformius quam in vitam transferre ? 
But the soundest disclosing and expounding of 
men is, by their nature and ends, wherein the 
weakest sort of men are best interpreted by their 
natures, and the wisest by their ends, Julius Cesar, 
who at first was an orator or pleader, but when he 
saw the excellency of Cicero, Catulus and others, 
for eloquence, and saw there was no man of repu- 
tation for the wars but Pompeius.. Pompey used 
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to say,—Sylla potuit, ego non potero? Audac- 
ter calumniare, semper aliquid heret. Idem mane- 
bat, neque idem decebat. These grave solemn 
wits, who must be like themselves, and cannot 
make departures, have more dignity than felicity. 
Demosthenes compareth the people of Athens to 
country fellows when they play in a fence-school, 
that if they have a blow, then they remove their 
weapon to that ward, and not before. How far 
forth....As Tarquinius, that gave for the third 
part of Sibylla’s books the treble price, when he 
might..all three for the simple. Fatis accede 
deisque : that men do not only turn with the occa- 
sions, but also run with the occasions, and not 
strain their credit or strength over hard or extreme 
points ; but chuse in their action that which is 
most passable: for this will preserve men from 
foil, not occupy them too much about one matter, 
win opinion of moderation, please the most and 
make a shew of a perpetual felicity. Sylla made a 
kind of profession that he wished all men happy or 
_ unhappy as they stood his friends or enemies. So 
Cesar, when he went first into Gaul made no scru- 
ple to profess that he had rather be first in a village 
than second at Rome. Cicero to Atticus, That 
Aug. Cesar in his very entrance .. Ita parentis 
honores consequi liceat, And men laughed and 
wondered and said,—Is it possible? Did you ever 
hear the like? And yet thought he meant no hurt. 
Whereas Pompey, as Tacitus saith of him . . Oecul- 
tior, non melior, wherein Sallust concurreth, Ore 
probo, animo inverecundo, That moneys were the 
sinews of the wars, whereas, saith he, the true 
sinews of the wars are the sinews of men’s arms. 
Solon, who when Creesus . . if another came which 
had better iron. Reputation, because of the pe- 
remptory tides and currents it hath, it being ex- 
treme hard to play an after-game of reputation. 
Not to embrace any matter which do occupy too 
great a quantity of time, but to have that sounding 
in a man’s ears, Sed fugit interea, fugit irreparabile 
tempus. 

The stars, which give little light because they 
are so high. The civil law was, Non hos quesitum 
munus in usus. So have I been content to tune 
the instruments of the muses, that they may play 
that have better hands. The inseparable propriety 

‘of time which is ever more and more to disclose 
truth, I cannot but be raised to.this persuasion, 
that this third period of time will far surpass that 
of the Grecian and Roman learning. Nulls or non- 
significants. Dendamis the Indian unto Alexan- 
der’s messengers, that he had heard somewhat of 
Pythagoras, (etc.) and that he held them for excel- 
lent men, but that they had a fault which was, that 
they had in too great reverence and veneration 
a thing called law and manners. O altitudo! In 
fundamental points . . penneth the league thus, He 
that is not with us is against us: but of points not 
fundamental. . . . The volumes of the modern doc- 
tors of the Civil law, exceed those of the antient 
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jurisconsults of which Trebonian compiled the di- 
gest. The inditer of them did know four things which 
no man attains to know; which are, the mysteries 
of the kingdom of glory, the perfection of the laws 
of nature, the secrets of the heart of man, and the 
future succession of all ages. For as to the first, 
it is said, He that presseth into the light, shall be 
oppressed with the glory: and again, No man shall 
see my face and live, To the second, When he 
prepared the heavens I was present, when by law 
and compass he enelosed the deep. To the third, 
Neither was it needful that any should bear witness 
to him, for he knew well what wasin man. And 
to the last, From the beginning are known to the 
Lord all his works. Aliment, medicine, poison... . 
The answers of our Saviour Christ to many of the 
questions propounded to him. . are impertinent to 
the state of the question demanded, not.. who 
knows man’s thoughts by his words, but knowing 
man’s thoughts immediately, he never answered 
their words, but their thoughts. Most rich and 
precious is, positive divinity, collected upon parti- 
cular texts of Scriptures in brief observations, not 
dilated into common-places.,.a thing abounding 
in sermons, which will vanish, but defective in 
books... .If the choice and best of those observa- 
tions upon texts of Scriptures which have been 
made dispersedly in sermons, within this island of 
Britain. . these forty years or more..had been 
set down in a continuance, it had been the best 
work in divinity .. since the apostles’ times. For 
by the Holy Ghost was Christ conceived in flesh, 
and by the Holy Ghost are the elect regenerate in 
spirit. Sins of infirmity against the Father whose 
more special attribute is power; sins of ignorance 
against the Son whose attribute is wisdom, and 
sins of malice against the Holy Ghost, whose attri- 
bute is grace and love. For question is an honour 
and preferment to falsehood, as on the other side 
it is a repulse to truth. Nulla unquam respublica 
nec major, nec sanctior, nec bonis exemplis ditior 
fuit, nec in quam tam sere avaritia luxuriaque 
immigraverint, nec ubi tantus ac tam diu pauper- 
tati atque parsimonie honos fuit. Oportet discen- 
tem credere, oportet edoctum judicare: disciples 
owe a temporary belief. Declinat cursus aurumque 
volubile tollit. Fingunt simul creduntque.—7Zac. 
Cato secundus: Plinius secundus, Were I not 
Alexander .. plus erat quod hic nollet accipere, 
quam quod ille posset dare.—Sen. Antiquities 
tabule naufragii. Doubts or non liquets. Motus 
rerum est rapidus extra locum, placidus in loco, 


Et quoniam variant morbi, variabimus artes, 
Mille mali species, mille salutis erunt. 


Tantum series juncturaque pollet, tantum de medio 
sumptis accedit honoris. 


Orpheus in sylvis, inter delphinas Arion. 


Pro verbis legis, pro sententia legis. 
sibi sapere, —( ddvancement of Learning.) 


Sapere, or 
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Cc. WESLEY, 5 eon oO ie Γ 

WRESTLING JACOB. = soe oN 

Come, O thou traveller Unknown Tis Love, ’tis Love! Thou died’st for me; ΛΑ 
Whom still ποϊά, but cannot see, ς I hear thy whisper in my heart, με Ἷ ἢ 
My company before is gone, The morning breaks, the shadows flee, Ὁ i 
And 1 am left alone with thee ; Pure, universal Love thou art, Pade " 
With thee all night I mean to stay, To me, to all, thy bowels move. ees - 12 
And wrestle till the break of day. Thy nature and thy name is Love. i = 


I need not tell thee who I am, 
My misery and sin declare, 
Thyself hast call’d me by my name, 
Look on thy hands and read it there ! 
But who, I ask thee, who art Thou ? 
Tell me thy name, and tell me now. 


In vain thou strugglest to get free, 
ΠΕ never will unloose my hold. 
Art thou the man that died for me ? 
The secret of thy love unfold. 
Wrestling I will not let thee go, 
Till I thy name, thy nature, know. 


Wilt thou not yet to me reveal 
Thy new, unutterable name Ὁ 
Tell me, I still beseech thee, tell ! 
To know it now resolved | am : 
Wrestling I will not let thee go 
Till I thy name, thy nature, know. 


What tho’ my shrinking flesh complain 
And murmur to contend so long, 
I rise superior to my pain; 
When I am weak, then I am strong ; 
And when my all of strength shall fail, 
I shall with the God-man prevail. 


Yield to me now, for I am weak, 
And confident in self-despair. 

Speak to my heart, in blessings speak, 
Be conquered by my instant pray’r. 
Speak, or thou never hence shalt move, 

And tell me if thy name be Love. 


My pray’r hath pow’r with Gop, the grace 
Unspeakable I now receive, mae) 

Thro’ faith I see thee face to face, κινῇ 
I see thee face to face, and live. aie 


In vain I have not wept and strove— Set ' 


Thy nature and thy name is Love. — ‘oe 


I know thee Saviour, who thouart, = 
Jesus, the feeble sinner’s friend, = 
Nor wilt thou with the night depart, 
But stay and love me to the end. 
Thy mercies never shall remove, = 

Thy netore und Sy sae , 


The Sun of righteousness on me 
Hath rose, with healing in his wings ; 

Wither’d my nature’s strength, from thee 
My soul it’s life and succour brings. 

My help is all laid up above, 

Thy nature and thy name is Love. 


Contented now upon my thigh 

I halt, to life’s short journey’s end. 
All helplessness, all weakness, I 

On thee alone for strength depend. 
Nor have I power from thee to move,-— 
Thy nature and thy name is Love. 


Lame as I am, I take the prey, 
Hell, earth, and sin, with ease o’ercome;— 
1 leap for joy, pursue my way, 
And as a bounding hart, hart, fly home ;_ 
Thro’ all eternity to prove 
Thy Nature and thy Name is Love, 


BUTLER’S ANALOGY, 


Part I. ANALOGY oF NATURAL RELIGION, 

Iw order to prove Natural religion probable, he 
proves it veri simile, like what we know to be true: 
reasoning always from visible to credible, from 
fact to expectation. A first Cause or Gov of nature 
is supposed. 

L A future life probable.—The reason of the 
thing, inaccessible to us, gives us no reason to sup- 
pose that death is destruction ; nor the analogy of 
nature, for in sleep, etc, we see faculties suspended 
and not destroyed. The changes and various 
states of animals make a future state probable. 
Death is a dissolution: but (and 
therefore a conscious being) is indivisible. Our 
bodies are systems of matter in which we are in- 


terested, of which we lose the whole several times 
over in life by the common course of nature, and 
which are mutilated by accidents without injury 
to the living principle. Our senses are 
only; the eye acts as a glass, the leg as a staff, 
(This reasoning applies to i) Mora dass. 
not rational may be 
equal do ait cals cae 88 
is active in sleep. Death, fike: beth. Mee οι, δ᾽ 
Cuotinantion Of cas Sesaties aS ae 
The future life perhaps will be social, and g 
ed by fixed laws, The belief of a future s 
not inconsistent with Atheism. 

ΠῚ Of the government of Gok. Ὦ poameie tat 
punishments.—All we enjoy and great part of what 
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we suffer here is in our own power by the appoint- 
ment of God, who has given us the power of fore- 
seeing the consequences of our own actions, their 
rewards or punishments. Our passions are not 
always to be indulged nor our eyes to look at every 
thing; as the sun. Human justice would be more 
perfect, if every offender . . on himself, as in divine 
justice. We observe in this life punishments, final, 
severe, sudden, and in some degree unexpected, 
from being delayed. We see reformation useless 
in many cases. We see negligence punished as 
vice; (B. considers human laws as natural.) So 
that even in this life frailty and temptations do not 
annihilate guilt, nor prevent punishment. 

ITT, The revealed rewards are ΑΒ the natural ten- 
dencies of virtue.—The ordination of rewards and 
punishments proves the natural, these being just, 
proves the moral, government of God: the natural 
government is moral, but imperfectly so. It is true 
that happiness and internal satisfaction generally 
attends virtue, though the reformed sinner has all 
his craving passions to restrain, and the hardened 
sinner gradually loses the sense of shame. But it 
is certain nevertheless, that there is nothing chime- 
rical in supposing that justice will be the rule of 
rewards and punishments hereafter; that there is 
evidently a tendency to correction and remedy in 
the misfortunes we suffer; that good actions are 
generally considered as beneficial to society and 
bad ones hurtful and as such rewarded or punished 
by human laws; that vice as such is punished, by 
conscience, by the censure of men, and especially 
good men, and their assistance, by domestic go- 
vernment, by the discretionary power of tribunals 
(which more than the letter of the law, takes cog- 
nisance of the immorality of actions, in aggravation 
or mitigation, ) by conscience, honor, shame, resent- 
ment, and other means. Virtue then is in some 
τ degree distinguished from vice, naturally, and this 
arises from our moral nature, together with our 
power over each other’s happiness. We 866 dis- 
tinctly too that the tendencies of virtue are hindered 
by external causes. The superiority of reason 
over instinct is certain. Yet we might conceive 


the brutes getting the better under particular cir- 


cumstances, 

Corollaries.—God is not an indifferent spectator. 
2. The moral scheme is already begun. 3. The 
rewards, etc, will be in a higher degree than in 
this imperfect state, 4. The essential tendencies 
of virtue are more likely to remain than its artifi- 
cial hindrances. 

The following picture of the political strength of 
virtue is given at length.—** But let us return to the 
earth our habitation, and we shall see this happy 
tendency of virtue, by supposing an instance not 
so vast or remote: by imagining a kingdom or 
society of men upon it, perfectly virtuous for a 
succession of many ages, to which, if you please 
may be given a situation advantageous for univer- 
sal monarchy. In such a state there would be no 

σ 
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such thing as faction, but men of the greatest capa- 
city would of course all along have the chief direc- 
tion of affairs willingly yielded to them, and they 
would share it among themselves without envy. 
Each of these would have the part assigned him 
to which his genius was peculiarly adapted, and 
others who had not any distinguished genius would 
be safe, and think themselves very happy by being 
under the protection and guidance of those who 
had.—Public determinations would really be the 
result of the united wisdom of the community, and 
they would faithfully be executed by the united 
strength of it. Some would in a higher way con- 
tribute, but all would in some way contribute to 
the public prosperity, and in it, each would enjoy 
the fruits of his own virtue. And as injustice, 
whether by fraud or force, would be unknown 
among themselves, so they would be sufficiently 
secured from it in their neighbours. For cunning 
and false self-interest, confederacies in injustice, 
ever slight and accompanied with faction and in- 
testine treachery, these on the one hand would be 
found mere childish folly and weakness when set 
in opposition against wisdom, public spirit, union 
inviolable and fidelity, on the other: allowing 
both a sufficient number of years to try their force. 
Add the general influence which such a kingdom 
would have over the face of the earth, by way of 
example particularly, and the reverence which 
would be paid it. It would be plainly superior to 
all others, and the world must gradually come 
under its empire not by means of lawless violence, 
but partly by what must be allowed to be just 
conquest, and partly by other kingdoms submitting 
themselves voluntarily to it, throughout a course 
of ages, and claiming its protection, one after 
another in successive exigencies. The head of it 
would be a universal monarch in another sense 
than any mortal has yet been, and the Eastern 
style would be literally applicable to him, that 
all people, nations and languages should serve him. 
And though indeed our knowledge of human na- 
ture, and the whole history of mankind shew the 
impossibility, without some miraculous interposi- 
tion, that a number of men here on earth should 
unite in one society or government in the fear of 
God and universal practice of virtue; and that 
such a government should continue so united for a 
succession of ages, yet, admitting, or supposing 
this, the effect would be as drawn out. And thus 
for instance the wonderful power and prosperity 
promised to the Jewish nation in the scripture, 
would be in great. measure the consequence of 
what is predicted of them, that the people should all 
be righteous and inherit the land for ever ; were we 
to understand the latter phrase, of a long continu- 
ance only sufficient to give things time to work. 
The predictions of this kind, for there are many of 
them, cannot come to pass in the present known 
course of nature, but suppose them to come to 
pass, and then the dominion and pre-eminence 
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promised must naturally follow to a very consi- 
derable degree.” 

TV. Of our state of probation.—We find ourself 
subject to trial with regard to our teporal interest, 
to dangers and temptations from without and with- 
in; we most of us behave with ncyligence or con- 
tempt, in this trial, which, like the religious trial, 
depends much on the conduct of fellow creatures, 
for instance, on education and example. But nei- 
ther our natural nor religious situation give us 
reason to complain: for much is in our own power, 
Therefore a religious trial is not inconsistent with 
God's attributes; and if we are under a moral 
government, a moral probation is probable from 
analogy. 

¥. This probation is to improve us by discipline 
for a future state—Certain qualities are necessary 
for every way of life, certain capacities and facul- 
ties, and such qualities are always on earth formed 
by experience and habits, It is not by thinking 
that habits can be formed, for thoushts by repeti- 
tion are less sensible as are all passive impressions: 
by a series of acts the practical habit is strength- 
ened though the motive is less felt. So dangers 
lessen fear but increase active caution. Without 
habits, even the senses would be useless: hence in 
youth we have constant opportunitics of forming 
habits, some voluntarily, others involuntarily, So 
is the present life a preparation for the next, we 
know not how, nor do children in the parallel case 
of the senses. Then as God’s preference for virtue 
(Ch. 3.) has been shewn, we are placed here to 
form the character of virtue for hereafter; the 
social virtues will probably be called into action 
then. We require virtuous habits as an additional 
security against going astray, here and possibly 
hereafter: at all events improvement in virtue is 
improvement in happiness if the government of the 
universe be moral, Bad habits arise from the 
ogexrixoy prevailing over the davonrixoy. which can 
never absolutely coincide; the former requires 
discipline. The sorrows, the fallacies of the world, 
and our experience of our own frailty, make the 
world more fit for discipline ..a continued effort 
and therefore more intense, is also required, virtue 
being often difficult, so that the result is more 
valuable. Many souls, not profiting by this disci- 
pline, are lost, as are many seeds, and bodies of 
animals, Virtue, as it looks to a reward, is in 
fact a purified self-love. The resignation which 
affliction produces, is no doubt necessary in a 
future state, though patience may imply sorrow, 
and therefore be superfluous. Our characters are 
manifested to the creation, and if good, improved, 

VI. Of the opinion of Necessity, as influencing 
practice.—Supposing necessity consistent with na- 
ture, is it not also consistent with religion ?—When 
the fatalist speaks of necessity, he means, it is pre- 
sumed, a necessary agent: necessity, thus under- 
stood, does not exclude intelligence and design. 
Therefore the notion of necessity does not invali- 


date (what has hitherto been taken for 


that there is an intelligent Author of nature, He 


find within ourselves the idea of infinity s 
even in imagination to be 
we seem to discern intuitively that Shere : 


from Ble setae wie See ee 


causing us to doubt the requisiteness, of moral rec- | 


titude as a thing we are not bound to by any 


responsibility, of the preservation of life, ete, ii 7: 


doctrine of necessity may be Pinger Ὁ, 


a character, why not a good one, 
posing Necessity. ...@. B. D. 
The moral sense, and the effecta of conscience, 


are matters of fact independent of any speculations — 


about freedom or necessity : so is religion which is 
immediately deduced from the moral sense, ete, 
The consent of mankind in favour of religion is 
also a matter of fact. (In all speculations we must 
remember our proneness to error.) Obj. If we are 
necessary agents, we cannot suppose ourselves to 
be treated as if free, therefore we are not responsi- 
ble. Ans, Whether the fault is in the original 
premise or in the conclusion, this is untrue: we 
see retribution every day in some way or other, 
and therefore without considering future rewards, 
it is plain either that men are free or, which is pos- 
sible, that necessary agents are rewarded, [The 
argument on Necessity is a very difficult one to 
follow and perhaps not very profitable. ] 


VII, The Government of God a scheme incompre= Ὁ: 


hensible.—The natural government being liable to 
objections, so is the moral also, because j 

hensible. The natural government is a scheme 
containing we know not how many concealed re- 
lations: so is the moral government, and perhaps 
the former is subservient; as vegetables to ani- 


3 


ble, often apparently/inadequate ; so moral evil. — Pail 


. With regard to moral evil, though no doubt 
it is better abstained from, yet it is not right that 
it should be prohibited, Nature is carried on by 
its author, under general laws, and all our happi- 


point out to us the consequences of our actions; 
perhaps without interpositions it would be impos- 
sible to prevent irregularities; interpositions would 


a, a, .ὡὦ- 
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favour negligence, and their consequences might 
be remote and prejudicial. Obj. The ignorance 
here spoken of, destroys the proofs of religion, as 
well as the objections against it, Ans, Our igno- 
rance is not total, so as to make us incompetent to 
judge of every thing: we know such persons do 
such things though we may not know how. Could 
we comprehend the whole, we should find in reli- 
gion as in nature, the permission of disorders justi- 
fied: therefore being obviously incompetent judges 
of the one, we are also of the other. 

Conclusion —The intelligent Author of nature, 
(supposed throughout) must have a will and cha- 
racter; our whole nature tells us this character 
is just and good: placed as we are here by this 
power, whatever its character be, in the midst of a 
mysterious scheme, rational beings should surely 
enquire whither they are going.—Then follows a 
summary of the heads; and a censure on the 
absurdity of those who are thoughtless on such 
momentous truths, if merely credible. 

Part Il, ANALOGY OF REVEALED RELIGION. 

I. Of the importance of Christianity.—Some think 
the light of nature suflicient without the original 
instruction and the constant admonition of revela- 
tion; others, that the purposes of Christianity are 
answered, if we believe in natural religion which 
it inculeates.—Christianity is a re-publication of 
natural religion with authority, by miracles, etc. 
additional clearness too is given to the doctrines ; 
moreover a standing memorial, the visible church, 
remains. It is true, revealed religion has been 
perverted, but so has the light of nature ; we are 
to judge of both by their uses, not their abuses. 
It is as much the language of the one as the other, 
He that is unjust let him be unjust still.—Chris- 
tianity contains an account of many things not 
discoverable by nature nor by reason; nature 
teaches us the attributes of the Father, revelation 
those of the Son and Holy Ghost. Their attri- 
butes and relations being known, the religious re- 
gards due to them follow, as a moral obligation, 
not to be neglected without danger. As natural 
consequences may be considered to be judicial, so 
judicial sanctions may be considered to be natural. 


If mankind are corrupted and depraved, it is no’ 


slight matter to neglect the means for restoring 
them, and we are therefore bound to examine the 
thing seriously. In religion positive institutions 
have the nature of moral commands, for the rea~ 
sons of them appear: suppose a positive, and a 
moral precept, and that it is impossible to obey 
both; we should obey the latter; for the observ- 
ance of the former is of no value, except when it 
proceeds from a moral principle: when positive 
and moral duties are mentioned together in scrip- 
ture, the stress is always on the latter: at the 
same time we are not to give way to a prevailing 
weakness in human nature, and pronounce the 
other of no importance. Though there cannot be 
any thing in truth contrary to reason, yet there 
may be much beyond it. 
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1. Gn the supposed presumption against Miracles,— 
The scheme of religion is undiscoverable by reason, 
so are many other things; it is unlike what we see, 
and there are many dissimilarities in the natural 
and moral government of the world, but it is not 
entirely unlike, as analogy shews, for the revela- 
tion given at the beginning of the world is not 
more miraculous than the first peopling of it: why 
not then believe tradition? Before we can find a 
complete analogy, we must find another world in 
the same situation. There is a presumption against 
the most common facts; the question always is 
whether the evidence does not overbalance this 
presumption : but in the present case our igno- 
rance prevents our forming any such presumption 
against the truth of miracles; we also see parti- 
cular reasons for them; for instance, the necessity 
of additional instruction. Miracles should not be 
compared with common events but with extraor- 
dinary phenomena, 

Lil. The credibility of revelation, as a matter of 
fact, liablé to objections. —These objections are taken 
from its deficiencies, from its abuses, its want of re- 
finement, etc... He despises all objections except 
those against its evidence, as arising from our 
short-sightedness. The course of nature is different 
to what we should have expected: a fortiori, the 
course of miracles is different : we could not have 
told before hand, whether reason would be giver 
to us at once, or gradually; and what kind of 
natural information God would give to men. How 
should we have known the nature of revelation ? 
The question in considering a passage in the Bible 
is, whether it is probable such and such is the 
sense, not whether it might be more accurately 
expressed ; of this we are not judges. Objections 
of this kind might be made to any thing, as—te 
the sagacity of brutes, superior to our own, to the 
imperfections of language. Inspiration in the early 
times of Christianity was given to unworthy per- 
sons; so, frequently is knowledge and strength. 
Instruction, too, is usually given us under circum- 
stances which prejudice us against it. Practical 
Christianity is plain and practical sense, but the 
higher branches of natural and religious know- 
ledge are more difficult and gradually developed. 
Considering Christianity as a remedy, we find me- 
dicines attended, in the same manner, with difficult 
regimen, uncertain results, etc. What then is the 
province of reason, in judging of revelation? To 
judge of its morality. ‘‘ But it is to be remembered, 
that frivolous as objections of the foregoing sort 
against revelation are, yet when a supposed reve- 
lation is more consistent, beneficial. .. than could 
have been expected from enthusiasm and political 
views, this is a presumptive proof of its not pro~- 
ceeding from them, and so of its truth: because 
we are competent judges what might have been 
expected from enthusiasm and political views.” 

IV. Christianity considered as a Scheme.—The 
constitution of nature and the moral government 
of God, was represented as a scheme, vast and in- 


comprehensible ; so is Christianity carried on by 
general laws to a glorious accomplishment; means 
being always made use of to accomplish ends. 
The general laws of the universe are so little 
known that we call many events accidental; thus 
also ought we to reason on the apparent anomalies 
of revelation, and suppose too that all miraculous 
interpositions are by general laws, and therefore 
are not intended visibly to provide for every possi- 
ble exigency. Objections to the always bringing 
about ends by means, are obviated by the whole 
analogy of nature, 

V. The appointment of a Mediator.—In the world, 
the Government is always carried on by the medi- 
ation of others ; as in the moral government, pun- 
ishments follow of course, here; so do future pun- 
ishments according to some general laws already 
established by the Creator: these natural conse- 
quences are often prevented, by an interposition,— 
suppose of a fellow-creature: so also in the scheme 
of redemption. The consequence of the vice of 
the world would be punishment : the analogies of 
nature (where we see the consequences of impru- 
dence often irremediable) seem to shew, that we 
could not of ourselves prevent these consequences 
by repentance; all propitiatory sacrifices too, seem 
founded on this notion : revelation and the atone- 
ment save us. The sacrifices of the law were 
according to the pattern shewn to Moses in the 
mount, Christ was a prophet, to declare the divine 
will, and enforce it by example and the evidence 
of testimony. He has a kingdom not of this world, 
over which he exercises an invisible government, 
He was priest and victim, according to that notion 
of atonement by sacrifice coeval with creation; and 
we must be careful not to deny this part of his 
office. We know not the efficacy of repentance, 
nor the necessity of redemption: how then can we 
object to the fitness of that which is revealed? 
How often, in the world, do we see the innocent 
suffering for the faults of the guilty? To doubt 
that this is wise would be atheism. Besides, the 
sufferings of Christ were voluntary. How often do 
men run into distress, which would be fatal were 
it not for the assistance of others, commanded by 
the law of nature? The doctrine of redemption 
too has a tendency to vindicate the authority of 
God, It is peculiarly absurd to argue from any 
apparent unfitness in the dispensations of God, 
against their credibility. Lastly we should not 
expect complete instruction except on practical 
matters. 

VI. The want of universality in Revelation, and 
deficiencies in proof.—In all our concerns we pro- 
ceed upon doubtful evidence, and are liable to 
deception, disappointment... We see too, with 
regard to universality, that all the gifts of God are 
dispensed with the most promiscuous variety. The 
early Jews and the early Christians had higher 
evidence than the later; future ages will see the 
accomplishment of prophecy ; some of us are il- 
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all: this is analogous to the course Οἱ fee! 
should bear in mind that we shall all at last be , 
mercifully dealt with,—but still, that we are 1 : 


tion was universal, there would still be a 

variety in the manner of receiving it. The doubts 
attending, are trials of the right use of our under- J 
standing in this important matter; even before 
conviction, we are bound to behave with caution 

and reverence. Persons of influence and conse- 
quence, are still more bound to contribute to the κ 
παρουπεχμιρνόμδανοουε. ἢ οὐδ σόν a τς ae. 


understanding, not to discern it: the ἃ lifficultie 
attending the proof of religion are as much ἃ pai 
of our trial, as the difficulties attending the exe 
of it when proved, and the persons subject to the 
former, may from their constitution have smaller 
temptations in any other way, and yet it may be — 
requisite that they should give to the creation, a 
manifestation of their character. The fact is, that 
prejudice, levity, and fraud, bring to pass (as the 
scripture declares) that “every one shall not un- 
derstand.”’ The general proofs of religion are ac- 
cessible to the meanest of mankind, provided they 
do not wish it to be false. If a prince wished to 
try the fidelity and worth of a servant, he would 
not give him always such absolute and categorical 
orders as could not be eluded: for he would wish 
to judge of his motives as well as his actions, 
Upon the whole, there is no reason why certain 
information should be given us on this 

ticularly as we seldom experience it given as im 
worldly matters, 

VIL. On the particular evidence for Christianity— 
The miracles of Moses..and of Jesus are an 
essential, not an ornamental part of the history of 
the Jews; and they are also contemporary with 
the establishment of the two religions which is 
notorious. The epistles which speak of miracles 
could not, if forged, have been adopted by the 
towns they purported to be addressed to; the books 
have been quoted as genuine in all ages; great 
numbers professed at the time to believe them, 
and it is not to be supposed they could have sacri- 
ficed every thing unless they had. Pretended 
miracles have been believed, it is true, but it was 
after the establishment of parties and opinions. 
Never in the world do we hear of persons dying — 
martyrs to facts, as the apostles did, but to opi- 
nions; enthusiasm might be the cause, but this is a 
remote supposition, which need not be adopted 
unless the facts were incredible, and we see human 
testimony believed in other things, notwithstand- 
ing prejudice, interest, and other motives, similar 
to enthusiasm. There have been pretended mira- 
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cles, it is true, but these may nevertheless be gen- 
uine, and it is of no use to throw out the general 
reflection that the belief might be owing to,indirect 
motives, unless we have some proof that it was, 
We should consider the natural caution of the first 
believers in so important a matter, and their strong 
obligations to veracity;—against all this there is 
no testimony. 
The clearness of one part of a prophecy is not the 
least affected by the obscurity of any other: it is 
certain, too, that the prophecies have been fulfilled 
to a certain degree, enough to prove them super- 
natural. When a fable or a satire is applicable to 
any thing, we pronounce it intended for it: so we 
_ may in prophecy also, even if the prophets (who 
were not the original authors) were not aware of 
the intention; if a prophecy should be shewn to 
apply to another event besides that supposed to 
be intended, this does not destroy its authenticity. 
(Porphyry on Dan. 7.7.) Against this evidence 
is opposed by the unbeliever, nothing but pre- 
sumptions and contempt. He next considers the 

‘direct and circumstantial evidence as making up 
one argument. Scripture may be considered as a 
religious history of the world (doctrines being 
matters of fact) up to ‘the times of the restitution 
of all things;” of this period 6,000 years are past : 
in all this time could no one detect imposture ? 
Let any one. be told the history of the Jews, the 
expectation of the Messiah, his coming. Let him 
be told next how much the establishment of pure 
natural religion is owing to this belief. Let him 
be told of the corroborated truth of the civil his- 
tory, of the testimony for the miracles, of the won- 
derful progress of Christianity, of the dispersion of 
the Jews, (a standing miracle when its connection 
with prophecy is considered, though not perhaps 
of itself,) of the accomplishment, as learned men 
think, of prophecy after our Saviour ;—with many 
other corroborating circumstances; all this taken 
together must amount to something more than hu- 
man, This view is recommended, because proba- 
ble proofs, by being added, multiply the evidence : 
we should always remember also, on which side a 
mistake may be fatal. It is difficult, particularly 
in conversation, to give the united force of the 
evidence at one view ; easy to object to particular 
‘circumstances, 
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VII. Of the objections against this Analogy.— 
Obj. It isa poor thing to solve difficulties in re- 
velation, by saying these are the same in natural 
religion, Ans, We cannot expect to have all dif- 
ficulties cleared, and it is a legitimate method to 
reason from the acknowledged to the disputed : it 
is fair too, to shew, that those who argue against 
revelation, are in fact denying natural religion ; 
besides, almost all the analogies in this second 
part, take no more for granted than the existence 
of the Author of nature, and are drawn from actual 
experience, These objectors think, that if religion 
were true, it would not be doubtful, analogy shews 
us innumerable matters of importance left doubt- 
ful; besides, the design of this treatise is, not so 
much to vindicate the character of God, as to shew 
the obligations of men: our ignorance making the 
complete vindication of God impossible. The truth 
of a fact has no reference to its reasonableness ; 
the practice of Christianity is obviously reasonable, 
As to the doubtfulness of the evidence, it is plain 
we are obliged to act often on much more doubt- 
ful, and it is certainly sufficient for the purpose of 
probation. Obj. It is not to be expected that man- 
kind will sacrifice their interests and pleasures, 
on doubtful evidence. Ans, The question is not 
how men will behave, but how they ought to be- 
have: the Divine Purpose is forwarded by the 
disobedient, as by the obedient. He has through- 
out argued on the principles of his adversaries, 
and no where supposed either liberty or moral fit- 
ness of actions, but considered religion as a matter 
of facts; the moral sense is a matter of fact; future 
reward is a matter of fact. ‘‘ Hence may be ob- 
served, what is the force of this treatise :—it will 
be, to such as are convinced of religion . . a con- 
firmation of it: to such as do not admit those, 
an original proof of it.” 

Conclusion.—Religion, whatever it may be after 
doubts are raised, is plain to the unprejudiced 
mind, if examined with that seriousness which its 
importance requires; but there are many, who 
cultivate within themselves a positive principle of 
irreligion, and fortify themselves against the evi- 
dence, by the doubts they raise and cherish: we 
are to remember, that doubting lays persons under 
some obligations, and also, that blasphemy and 
profaneness can have no excuse. 
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To dispose of Hume’s argument in limine, against 
miracles, he assumes,—l. The truth of Natural 
religion and a future state. 2. The notorious 
depravity of mankind when Christ appeared, and 
their ignorance of these truths.—He then asks 
why it is extravagantly improbable that a Deity, 
confessedly benevolent, might have revealed these 
truths and reformed that depravity: now, this could 


not be done but by miracles, Suppose twelve 
men of known probity were to assert, that they 
saw a palpable miracle, and I was to see them die 
bearing witness to it; even this testimony, accord- 
ing to Hume, is to be rejected. According to him, 
miracles are contrary to experience; meaning, we 
must presume, general experience. If they were 
true, could he suppose that they could be 5Ό fre- 
quent as to be conformable to general experience. 


FIRST PROPOSITION. 
Many, professing to be original witnesses of the 


Christian miracles, passed their lives in sufferings, and 


also submitted to new rules of conduct, solely in conse- 
quence of their belief in them, and in attestotion af them, 

Christianity exists: from the nature of the case 
we infer, that it was established by the exertions of 
the Founder and his immediate followers. 1. The 
prejudices of the Jews must have made, one 
would presume, these exertions dangerous to de- 
fenceless individuals. ‘The Jews, fond of their ce- 
remonies and expecting a temporal Messiah, were 
besides liable to be reproached with the murder 
of their Christ and thereby exasperated, 2, The 
Romans would be jealous, of the title of King 
claimed by Christ, as also a religion excluding all 
other religions, ‘Thus individuals would probably 
shew their hostility in a tumultuary way, before 
any authorized persecution took place ; for, sup- 
posing the pagans disbelieved their own religion, 
they thought it politic to support it, and it is plain 
from the conduct of Pliny, and of Trajan, that 
even they did not understand the true spirit of 
toleration. The prejudice also of antiquity, and 
the splendour of paganism would be hostile to 
Christianity. How novel must the institutions of 
Christianity have appeared in that age, how dif. 
ficult and unpopular its virtues!—One would there- 
fore suppose beforehand that the first professors 
must have exerted themselves, and that their ex- 
ertions must have been attended with danger and 
difficulty. 

Accordingly, we find Tacitus and Suetonius re- 
cording the death of Christ, and the great extension 
of his religion, and also persecution within thirty- 
four years after; in the life time of the apostles or 
at least of their disciples. Other persecutions are 
also recorded, 

But the Christians themselves would be likely 
to record more fully these events. Accordingly 
the four Gospels and the Epistles record, not only 
the death of Christ, and the persecution of his 
religion, which are allowed on all hands, but also, 
predictions of persecution, by Christ addressed to 
his followers, now, either these predictions were 
genuine and fulfilled, (9. 2. D.) or they must have 
been forged to correspond with the facts, or they 
would have been completely absurd and unintel- 
ligible to those to whom the books were addressed. 
The same is true of the numerous exhortations to 
patience, in the Epistles. 

In Chap. IV. the various persecutions recorded 
in the Acts are related, and those accounts com- 
pared with various statements and allusions in the 
Epistles of Paul. The same account is given by 
Polycarp, (disciple of St. John) and Ignatius his 
contemporary. 

The account given in Chap. IV. of some apos- 
tles, shews the nature of the service to them all. 
St. Paul says, “‘God hath set forth us the apostles 
jast as it were appointed unto death.” (1 Cor. 4. 9. 
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Acts 4.3, 21, & 10, 5. 18, 40.) 2. The apostolic his- 
tory does but account for effects notorious; the ex- 
tension of Christianity is notorious; the exertions 
of the Founder and his followers previously pro- 
bable, as also the dangers surrounding them. 3, 


The change of life probable from the precepts of — 


the institution, is continually mentioned in the 


sacred books, and confirmed by the pagans.—It — 


has now been proved, that a number of persons at 
that time suffered great ill usage and incurred great 
dangers, in support of an extraordinary story. 

It seems that the story supported by these per- 
sons must have been a miraculous one, ‘This, as 
being the only possible foundation for the preten- 
sions of the Founder, put to death as a 
and elevated in no other way, ‘seems 


the writers of the time, who dwelt mare Gain 


fulfilment of prophecy by him, on his nature and 
office, ete. Surely also, the miracles claimed in 
succeeding ages, were either a continuation, or if 
false, imitations of the Christian miracles, 

The next question will be, Is ours the same 
miraculous story, in its general outline?—-1, There 
is no trace, as in the death of Cyrus, of any other 
account. Then, the principal facts and the change 
of manners in the Christians are recorded by ad- 
versaries ; a passage of Josephus alludes to John 
the Baptist, and if the passage be, as is suspected, 
spurious, this omission of Christianity in the writ- 
ings of Josephus must have been intentional, as 
Eusebius, in the life of Constantine omitted the 
death of Crispus his son. In the Mischna also, 
A. Ὁ. 180, and in the Jerusalem Talmud, A. Ὁ. 300, 
the subject is neglected. 2. The whole unbroken 
series of Christian writers proceed on the same 
story. Clement and Polycarp, hearers of the apos- 
tles, attest the miracles, Ignatius is circumstan- 
tial. .in later writers the story is referred to in 
every page, and in after times, the same was 
always received even in the darkest ages, 3. The 
religious rites which were confessedly received, 
were instituted in our narrative: the periodical 
meetings .. and the accounts of these institutions 
in the New Testament are too short and cursory, 
to allow us to suppose that the story was framed 
to account for the facts, 4, By internal evidence 
we may infer that the story was well known when 
the Gospels were written, St. Luke speaks of 
“a declaration of those things which are most 
surely believed among us,” see also John 8, 13, & 
16, 28. & 20,17, & 21.24, He alludes to the 
ascension, also to St. Peter and John the Baptist, 
as well known. We have now proved, that in the 
reign of Tiberius a number of persons set about 
establishing a new religion, and encountered great 
labours and sufferings in support of a miraculous 
story, comprising the resurrection of a dead man 
whom in his life they had well known. 

Whether in the detail, the Gospels and Acts are 
to be credited as true or at least as containing 
the account for which the apostles acted and suf- 
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fered, depends on what we know of the books 
themselves Those two of the Evangelists who 
were not apostles, were companions and attendants 
on them, so that if any one of the four be genuine, 
itis enough, Suppose St, Mark’s genuine, and 
that he borrowed from St. Matthew, not genuine, 
this shews that a contemporary of the apostles, 
thought St. Matthew a safe authority. We are too 
much used to consider the New Testament as one 
book : suppose the books successively discovered, 
they would make a still greater impression, from 
the cumulation of evidence. 2. One would natu- 
rally suppose, that while the matter was recent 
and the apostles much engaged, they would pro- 
bably not think of writing histories, but rather, 
epistles, exhortations, ete. When imperfect ac- 
counts got abroad they would supersede them by 
authentic ones, (as was actually the case.) 3. Be- 
sides, supposing that they were not genuine, they 
were received in the earliest times, in the churches 
founded by the apostles, and this is sufficient to 
prove that the Gospels exhibit that same miraculous 

‘story, for which the apostles acted and suffered, 
John speaks of himself as an eye-witness of Christ’s 
Miracles, John 13, 35. & 21.24. St. Luke in the 
Acts uses the word We. 

The question is, whether, in the detail, the story 
in our Scriptures is the same as that supported by 
the apostles? Either the Gospels of Matthew and 
of John must be true in all material parts, or they 
must be wilful falsehoods : which is supposing that 
they were villians in order to teach honesty, and 
martyrs for no possible advantage. With regard 
to Mark and Luke, few historians possess such 
sources of information. Therefore, if our Gospels 
be genuine, or even if any one of them is genuine, 
the miraculous story we read of, is that published 
by the apostles. k 

Analysis of Chap. IX: on the Authenticity of the 
Scriptures.—General introductory arguments. We 
have MSS. more than a thousand years old: as— 
the Alexandrian manuscript in the British Museum, 
Who should forge them? The style is not that of 
the Classics, nor of the Fathers; it abounds in He- 
braisms : now few of the Fathers knew Hebrew, 
and the Nazarenes who did, used the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, almost alone, The marvellous narratives 
contained in a book (e. g. Bede) do not make us 
deny that it was written by the author. If forgery 
had been easy, we should have had many writings 
attributed to Christ himself. If the ascription of 
the Gospels to authors had been arbitrary, they 
would have been ascribed to other more eminent 
men. The concurrence of Christians in the sacred 
Canon, is remarkable, compared with their other 
dissentions, 

One extract in Burnet from Clarendon’s History, 
proves it genuine: now, the Gospels and Acts are 
quoted by a regular succesion of writers from the 
time of the Apostles to the present. 

1, Of the Apostles’ contemporaries, Barnabas 
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cites Matthew in four places with the phrase, ‘‘it is 
written.’’ Clement (Phil, 4. 3.) cites Matthew and 
Luke without naming. Hermas (Rom. 16.) cites 
Matthew Luke and John. Ignatius Bishop of 
Antioch, 37 years after the ascension, cites Mat- 
thew and John, Polycarp and Papias were hearers 


of John: the former cites the Lord’s prayer, Mat- 


thew, Luke, and the Acts. Justin Martyr A, D. 
140, speaks of ‘‘ Memoirs” by the Apostles and 
their companions .. Irenzus A, Ὁ. 172, recognises 
four Gospels only. Clement of Alexandria gives 
their dates. Tertullian A. D. 190, ‘‘Among apos- 
tolic men Matthew and John teach us the faith, 
Luke and Mark refresh it.’’—Afterwards, ‘ nubes 
testium.”” 

2. & 4. The Gospels and Acts are always quoted 
as books of paramount authority, and distinguished 
by titles of respect. ‘Sacred fountain—believed to 
be divine—confutes heretics—never deceived— 
Holy Seriptures—which are called Gospels~—Evan- 
gelic voice’’.... 

3. They were, in very early times. collected into 
a distinct volume. Ignatius speaks of ‘‘the Gos- 
pel:”? Eusebius, ‘“‘The scripture of the Gospels ;” 
Clemens Alex. ‘*There is a consent and harmony 
between the Law and the Prophets, the Apostles 
and the Gospel.” 

5. They were read and expounded in the reli- 
gious assemblies of early Christians. Justin, Eu- 
sebius A. Ὁ. 315, and Cyprian, etc. bear testimony 
to this. No other gospel but ours appears to have 
been read. Only the Epistle of Clement and 
Shepherd of Hermas in some places. 

6. Commentaries, Harmonies, and Versions were 
made from them in early times, and different copies 
collated. Tatian, διατεσσαρον A.D. 170:—Clem. Alex. 
**Explications :’’—also, numerous references to such 
commentaries,—About 200 years since, a Bishop 
of Antioch sent into Europe a very antient version 
of the New Testament in Syriac, the language of 
Palestine: in this, the 2 Peter, 2 John, 3 John, and 
Revelations, are omitted, but in every other respect 
it differs very little. 

7. They were received by Christians of different 
sects and usually appealed to by both sides in the 
controversies of those days. In very antient times, 
disputes arose between those who entirely rejected 
or entirely adopted the Jewish law; about the ori- 
gin of evil, about the nature of Christ,..and in 
these controversies, in a vast plurality of instances, 
our Scriptures are acknowledged. Basilides A, Ὁ. 
120, and Marcion who supposed that the Old 
Testament proceeded from a being inferior to the 
true God, published a “ Recension” of St. Luke, and, 
violent as he was, never charged the catholics with 
forgery. Origen (A. 10. 220) whose opinions were 
irregular, states, “‘that the four Gospels were re- 
ceived without dispute by the whole Church of God 
under heaven.”” So also Paul of Samosata, A, ἢ). 
250, the Arians, Pelagians, οἷς, 

8. The Gospels and Acts, thirteen Epistles. of 
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Paul, 1 John, 1 Peter, were received without doubt 
by those who doubted of the other books, There 
were doubts and still are, who was the author of the 
Epistle to Hebrews and of the Revelations ; such 
doubts shew that the early Christians did not re- 
ceive books without enquiry. 

9. The Gospels were attacked by the early adver- 
saries of Christianity, as books containing the 
accounts upon which the religion was founded. 
This is proved of Celsus A. Ὁ. 150, as largely quoted 
by Origen his adversary: also of Porphyry, who yet 
was so prejudiced against the genuineness of Serip- 
ture, as to assert that the Prophecies of Daniel 
were written after the facts: also of the Emperor 
Julian:—men of learning and research and avowed 
hostility. 

10. Catalogues of them were published. Origen, 
and Cyril, B. of Jerusalem A. Ὁ. 350, published 
catalogues ; which afterwards became frequent ; 
Cyril’s contains all our books except the Revela- 
tions, and no others, 

11. These propositions cannot be affirmed of any 
other books, claiming to be books of Scripture. 
Besides the Gospels and Acts, no history claiming 
to be written by an apostolical man, is quoted but 
with censuring before A. D. 300. (Except perhaps 
the Gospel of the Hebrews or Nazarenes which 
agrees in the main with Matthew.) No such books 
of any kind are mentioned without censure in the 
first three centuries, except two works attributed to 
Peter: and none at all in the first century, in which 
all our Historical books are proved to have been 
extant. The Apocryphal books of the fourth 
century, were very obscure, and probably written 
for gain. 

SECOND PROPOSITION. 

There is not satisfactory evidence, that persons pre- 
tending to be original witnesses of any other similar 
miracles have acted in the same manner. 

This proposition he leaves to prove itself, laying 
out of the case those miracles which are deficient 
in proof:—1, From the accounts being published 
long after, as those of Pythagoras by Porphyry, and 
those of Ignatius Loyola. 2. Or published at a 
great distance, as those of Appollonius Tyan@us 
in India, or those of Francis Xavier. 3, From 
their being transient, and (4) unattended by known 
historical consequences, 5. The Gospels are cir- 
cumstantial: now if we allow the apostles honesty, 
as most do, this minuteness was not that of fiction 
but of accuracy and information. 6, Some ac- 
counts involve no interest, and affect no one; as, 
apparitions, 7. Some fall in with the opinion of 
a party already established ; as the miracles of the 
second and third centuries, and of Popery. 

Sometimes the miracles themselves are resolva- 
ble into false perceptions, or momentary, or they 
leave no sensible effects behind. In some, out of 
a great number a few succeed: the accounts we 
have do not allow us to suppose that Christ ever 
made an attempt in vain; though the apostles did. 


Sometimes it is doubtful whether a miracle has been 


1s oth pate of Cus Gist aan 
may be made whether the things related be the 
very things related by the apostles, but nothing 
can be more certain than that the apostles gave 
is 


the warm and scoctinety unnteona na aE 
nestness with which they profess their siyeerity, 


exempt their memory from the suspicion of tewpos- 


ture, Can the belief of the resurrection be ascribed 
to enthusiasm? Many persons, and to- 
gether, saw and felt Jesus, ate and conversed with 
him: besides, if the corpse lay in the grave, no 
enthusiasm could have conceived it to have vanish- 
ed. When the Jews had not the body to produce, 
they accounted for it (as all the old objectors, ) on 
the supposition of fraud and imposture. 

Gibbon speaks of the general disbelief among 
the pagans of their own religion. General infi- 
delity is the hardest soil on which the propagator 
of a new religion can have to work. Could a 
Methodist or Moravian promise himself a better 
chance of success with a French esprit fort, who 
had been accustomed to laugh at the popery of his 
country, than with a believing Hindoo, or are 
our modern unbelievers for that reason in danger 


of becoming Mahometans? It does not appear — 
that the Jews, as to the extension of their system, 


derived any advantages from the discredit of the 


popular religion among their heathen neighbours, — 


Admit the whole of Mahomet's authentic history, 
and Mahomet may still be an impostor, an exthu- 
siast, or both. Admit to be true almost any part 
of Christ’s history, and he must have come from 
God, When Mahomet called out in an assembly 
of his family,—Who among you will be my com- 
panion? Ali, afterwards Caliph, suddenly replied, 
—O Prophet, I am the man! Whosoever rises 
against thee, I will dash out his teeth, break his 
legs, rip up his belly: O Prophet, I will be thy 
vizir ovet them ! 


I think that the particular design with which St. ‘ 


Matthew wrote his history of the resurrection, was 
to attest the faithful performance of Christ’s pro- 
mise to his disciples, to go before them into Gali- 
lee; because he alone, besides Mark, has recorded 
this promise, and he alone has confined his narra- 
tive to that single appearance to the disciples. 

Of attacking Christianity through the sides of 
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Judaism.—Some objections of this class are found- 
ed in misconstruction, some in exaggeration, but 
all proceed on a supposition which has not been 
made out by argument,—that the attestation which 
the author and first teachers of Christianity gave to 
the divine mission of Moses and the prophets, 
extends to every point and portion of Jewish his- 
tory, so as to make Christianity responsible for the 
circumstantial truth of every narrative in the Old 


] Testament, 


The infidels argue against the truth of Christi- 
anity from the incomprehensibility of some of its 
articles, but he who pretends to reject a doctrine 
purely because he does not understand it, ought 
for stronger reasons to admit a religion where he 
cannot answer the arguments on which it is built. 
In answer to the objection, that the Epistles do not 
contain such frequent or direct recitals of miracles 
as might be expected, I answer, the apostolic 
Epistles in this respeet resemble the apostolic 
speeches; but, to negative the existence of the mi- 
racles from the speeches, is to contradict the tenour 
of the whole book which contains them. When 
we reflect that some of those from whom the books 
(of New Testament) proceeded, are related to 
have themselves performed miracles, or been the 
subject of them, we may perhaps be led to think, 
that more credit, or a different kind of credit, is 
due to these accounts than... Of all the antient 
heretics the most extraordinary was Marcion;—he 
taught that the Old Testament proceeded from an 
inferior and imperfect being, and erased from New 
Testament every passage which recognised the 
Jewish Scriptures. Gregory of Nyssen observes 
that the disposition of the clothes in the sepulchre 
did not bespeak the haste and terror of thieves, 

Objections by Porphyry.—To the repetition of a 
generation in the genealogy of St. Matthew; to 


' quoting, as from Isaiah, a passage of a psalm ; to 


calling the lake of ‘Tiberias a sea; to the phrase, 
Abomination of desolation ; to Matthew citing from 
Isaiah, Mark from the prophets, The voice of 
one; to Christ’s change of intention about going 
up to the feast; to the judgment of Ananias and 
Sapphira, which he calls an imprecation of death. 

Julius Maternus, to Constantius and his impe- 
rial brothers ;—Licet adhuc in quibusdam regioni- 
bus idololatriz morientia palpitent membra, tamen 
in eo res est ut a Christianis omnibus pestiferum 
hoe malum funditus amputetur... Modicum tan- 
tum superest, quin legibus vestris extincta, idolola- 
trie pereat funesta contagio.—( Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, Vol. IL.) 

PALEY. 

ARISTOTLE lays down as a fundamental and 
self-evident maxim, that nature intended barba- 
rians to be slaves, There is in some men an infir- 
mity. . from the confusion, hesitation, or obscurity, 
with which they express themselves, especially 
when overawed or taken by surprise, they bring on 
themselves demands, ete. This is a want, not so 
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much of integrity, as of presence of mind. An- 
tiently, when any one died, the Bishop took pos- 
session of his personal fortune for the good of his 
soul; hence wills, ete. came under the cognizance 
of ecclesiastical courts. In the New Testament 
we meet with no trace or mention of simultaneous 
polygamy tolerated; and it is doubtful whether, 
as divorce for the hardness of their hearts, it was 
permitted by the law, as it had heen to the Patri- 
archs. In times when a licentious celibacy is in 
fashion with the men, the father should endeavour 
to enable his daughters to lead a single life with 
independency and decorum. 

On Partnership :—A. advances £1000, being un- 
skilled: B. acts, but has no money. At the year’s 
end the effects are £1200. A. is allowed £60 for 
interest at 6 percent. B. gained £30 a-year by 
the same trade before the partnership; therefore, 
of the surplus £200,—A’s share: B’s share : : 60 
: 30.—(Moral Philosophy, Vol. 1.) 

A drunken man being, (v. g.) previously aware 
of an even chance of crime, has thus half the guilt 
of a crime: also being at the time half conscious 
he has half the remainder, so that his is three- 
fourths of total guilt! Scripture against suicide, 
—Run with patience .. Finish my course .. After 
ye have done the will of God... If the efficacy of 
prayer were observable beforehand, men would be 
careless. ‘They. enter the church under the ap- 
prehension of a tedious attendance, which they 
prepare for at first or soon after relieve, by com- 
posing themselves to a drowsy forgetfulness . . or 
sending their thoughts abroad... If ever a poor 
man holds up his head, or the rich views him with 
respect, it is at Church. Casual holidays unpro- 
vided with duty and employment are consumed in 
rude or criminal pastimes. The words of Gen. 11. 
do not assert, that God then blessed and sancti- 
fied the seventh day, but, for that reason. The 
Jewish sabbath held, from six on Friday night, 
twenty-four hours. A pagan master would not 
let his Christian servant rest a sabbath. The most 
preposterous device of the weakest devotee, is more 
rational than unconcern. Ridicule to many minds 
is never so pleasing as when seasoned with obsce- 
nity, and directed against religion: trains of ludi- 
crous and unchaste associations adhere.... 

The adherents of a prince preserve their impor- 
tance by adhering to his children. ‘The most des- 
perate riots are among men of the same profession. 
The lawfulness of resistance, depends on mag- 
nitude of evil, expense and risk of contest. That 
government is the freest, which makes best pro- 
vision for enacting expedient and salutary laws. 
The secrecy and despatch of monarchy should be 
furthered by the other estates, the exaction, mili- 
tary domination, etc. should be resisted. Paley 
speaks of the pleasure arising to free people from 
talking politics, as very great and harmless; would 
willingly himself pay all taxes in return for it. 
The constitution of a country, is so much of its law 
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as relates to the designation and form of the legis- 
lature. The King is in theory invested with per- 
sonal impunity, the Veto, writs for Commons, crea- 
tion of Peers ; but these are mere ceremonies, and 
in their stead a sure and commanding influence, 
of which the constitution it seems is ignorant, 
grows out of that enormous patronage which terri- 
tory and opulence has placed at disposal of execu- 
tive. The annual mutiny bill renders the king’s 
dissent to any law too dangerous an experiment 
to be advised, The dangers of regal government 
arise from taxation and punishment. The consti- 
tutional maxim “ The king can do no wrong,” is 
balanced by ‘*The illegal commands of the king do 
not justify those who assist or concur in them,” 
and, ‘The acts of the crown acquire not a legal 
force, until authenticated by subscription of some 
of its great officers.”” The king must appoint men 
capable of managing his affairs in both houses; 
this checks favoritism. Before James I. the king 
carried his measures in parliament by intimidation, 

If the judicial power were legislative, it would 
be partial, but parliament knows not against whom 
its laws are to operate, excepting ex-post-facto 
laws. ‘The judges are appointed at pleasure of 
the king, but they are only removable by address 
from both houses. ‘They should be few, so as not 
to be sheltered by their numbers. 

Uniformity in law is more important than equity, 
and prevents litigation, Aggravations of crime 
are, repetition, cruelty, combination. The fre- 
quency of executions here arises from much liberty, 
great cities, and the want of punishment short of 
death, of suflicient terror, He hints reprieving at 
‘the gallows as a good plan. If labour,—to mea- 
sure the confinement not by duration of time but 
by quantity of work, and proportion his subsistence 
to his diligence. Suggests a den of lions as terrible 
but not shocking. Not weigh probabilities in gold 
scales. Creeds and confessions, ly reason of the 
changes which are wont to take place in the judg- 
ment of mankind on religious subjects, come at 
length to contradict the actual opinions of the 
chureh, and should be changed. ‘The magistrate 
is bound to reflect, not only whether the religion 
he propagates is good and true, but whether the 
kind of interference, if elsewhere adopted would 
conduce to the furtherance of human salvation, 
The chance of truth being equal to the magistrate’s 
religion and the people’s, shall an order of men be 
appointed, to teach the people their own religion, 
or another? All books of serious argument to be 
tolerated, mockery, ete. restrained. 

Luxury prevents marriage ; men will not marry 
to reduce their mode of living. The business of 
one half of mankind is to set the other half at 
work : a portion of human labour is productive, 
the rest instrumental. When money flows in, it 
raises the price of labour first. Insufficient or 
unjustifiable causes of war ;—family alliance, per- 
sonal friendships or quarrels, internal disputes, 
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the justice of other wars, extension κάδρουρον; τὲς 
weakness 


territories to natural boundeiiee saat ‘ 

govern armed citizens but that which go { 
armies ;—despotism.—( Moral Philosophy, ¥ 
Page 31, line 25; read, Joum 19. 38. 
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WHEN men intend to perform a great or ἀμ. 


cult undertaking, they amass stores of wealth of 
gold or of silver; they contract with numerous — 


future operations. They 
in employing great part 
materials for Solomon to 
Almighty, The powers 
their united labour, as upon the prudent” 

of the emmet or the bee. Superior Prin pats 
discerned some faint resemblance to the heavenly 
pattern, But when the Creator laid the founda- 
tions of his kingdom his word sufliced ; he wanted 
not wealth, save the riches of grace, he wanted not 
help, for when he gave the word great was the 
multitude of preachers; nor was it for him to leave 
the mighty work to a successor, for his dominion 
endureth throughout all generations; his temple is 
not made with hands; his commandments are 
written in the hearts of his worshippers. .... 

To this fisherman of Galilee was committed the 
keys of heaven, with power to loose and bind the 
souls of men, and the remainder of the apostles, 
exalted in a similar manner, are endued with hea- — 
venly virtues as well as supernatural paps 
faithful shepherds of a faithful flock, beloved of 
God and man, roe eel ee 
rightly dividing the word of truth, a 
these which speak Galileans ? toa we 
age of the world, God hath chosen the 
things of the world to confound the wise, and hath — 
chosen the weak things of the world to confound . 
things which are mighty. eae 

He sits, this very hour at his Father's right hand, . 
and pleads his sufferings in our behalf, We ex- 
pect him a second time in glory, and we pray that — 
the changes and chances of the world may never — 
make us forget that awful event which must one — 
day arrive. Doubt not then I beseech you but 
earnestly believe, that the Holy Ghost also bears — 
his part in the sal of wretched man, Most — 
true it is that the ty guides and upholds us 
by the spirit of his grace, and by the same spirit — 
leads us to repentance, Grieve not the Holy Spi- — | 
rit of God whereby ye are sealed to the day of 
redemption; for if the hardness of our hearts com- 
pels him to leave us finally, vainly shall we lament 
his flight, and most difficult will it be to induce 
him to return; but the consciousness of his pre- 
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, sence, however the children of this world may find 


it difficult to believe so, this consciousness, I say, 
is beyond every thing delightful to a humble and 
contented mind. The rich man must strip himself 
of his luxuries or he will lift up his eyes in torment, 
the learned must lay aside the pride of reason, but 
he who has neither riches nor learning has no- 
thing to lose and every thing to gain: let him only 
remember that if he wishes to conquer, it must be 
on his knees. 


Throughout the whole history of the world it is 
easy to trace the worshippers of the true God, as 
it were a vein of gold winding through a dark 
and unwholesome mine, Supported by assistance 
from above, and held up to the admiration of the 
world by a series of the most astonishing miracles. 
Before the flood, the descendants of Seth are dis- 
tinguished by the magnificent title of the sons of 
God, and though disgraced and obscured by their 
own misconduct, they were not forgotten by the 


_ Almighty. He raised up among’ them Enoch who 


walked with God, and Noah who was a preacher 
of righteousness. The frail and buoyant ark, float- 
ing in an endless and melancholy solitude over 
cities once busy and populous, over plains once 
fertile and beautiful, cherishing the seeds of new 
life from the wreck of nature and of art, is a 
proof of the goodness of God towards those that 
love him, which would sink deep into every breast, 
were we not most of us callous to such impres- 
sions. How few of us would have been worthy 
of being saved then from the jaws of destruction, 
and counted among the chosen flock of God in 
that perilous hour. .... 

It was the same under the Christian dispensa- 
tion; in the lowest stations of life, nay even among 
persons who had hitherto led vicious lives, the 
grace of God brought to light the brightest Chris- 
tian virtues, which had previously been concealed, 
and the Saviour of man, to whom all power is 
given in heaven and earth, chose out to himself 
those whom God had given him: it is thus that he 
says,—I know my sheep, however scattered over 
the face of the earth, however mingled among 
profane scoffers or specious hypocrites, in the pa- 
lace of kings or in the humble cottage, Nathaniel 
under the fig-tree or Jonah in the belly of the 
fish, I see and distinguish my own with unerring 
certainty. .... 

They know him as their example, they set up in 
their minds the form of his bright perfections, and 
resolve to conform themselves to his image on 
earth, as they wish to be conformed to it in heaven. 
They remember the warmth of his charity, the 
depth of his devotion, and fervently pray to be- 
come like him in every thing. They know him as 
their consolation : in all the ills of life they fly to 
their Saviour. I speak not of those who fly to his 
religion for relief under the weight of sorrow or 
calamity, and then, when the sorrow or the sick- 
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‘ness is past, deny and forget him, returning to their 


former employments their former pursuits, pur- 
suits and employments, more really causes of sor- 
row than the calamities which they deplore ; it is 
not then such persons as these that know Christ 
for their consolation. The sheep of his flock, in- 
stead of being recalled now and then and on parti- 
cular occasions to the recollection of him, bear 
him constantly in mind, and if ever the deceitful 
snares of the world and the power of temptation 
withdraw their thoughts from him, they return 
with feelings of mingled repentance and joy to 
their allegiance towards him, Such persons are 
to be found on earth, and though hid from human 
eyes, surrounded sometimes with poverty some- 
times with disease, seldom among the wealthy and 
powerful, seldom among the outward pretenders to 
superior devotion and strong religious feelings, 
sometimes in lowly vales, sometimes in the frail 
bark tossed by winds and waves, such persons are 
to be found, and it seems indeed as if obscurity 
and affliction were the true nurses of virtue, and 
as if more excellence was to be found with the 
poor child of danger, the nursling of the storm, 
than with the glittering inhabitants of kings’ houses. 
However this may be, let them rejoice and be ex- 
ceeding glad, for great is their reward: their friend 
is in heaven, and views them with the same kind 
of friendship and fellowship, with which every 
good man on earth beholds his brother. A friend- 
ship, however, infinitely more warm, infinitely 
more powerful, for if the witness of men is great 
the witness of God is greater; and the tranquil 
placid benignity of a divine and perfect being is 
infinitely better than the capricious and change- 
able regards of an earthly friend. 


Adversity in fact is the blessing of the New 
Testament, as prosperity was of the Old. The 
Jews were commanded to look forward to a land 
flowing with milk and honey ; Christians are com- 
mended if they hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness. The Jews were promised length of days; 
the favoured disciples of Christ were often remind- 
ed that they should suffer persecution, imprison- 
ment, and death: When thou wast young, said our 
Lord to Peter, thou girdedst thyself and walkedst 
whither thou wouldst ; but when thou shalt be old, 
thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another shall 
gird thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldest 
not. And yet even in the Old Testament, where 
worldly happiness is made the blessing of the 
righteous, we find many times blessings on them 
that mourn, and praises of adversity. The harp of 
David was oftener tuned to solemn and penitential 
dirges than to carols of joy: while the Holy Ghost 
who, as we are bound to believe, spake by the 
prophets, seems to rejoice more in painting the 
sorrows of Job than the riches and glories of Solo- 
mon. It was so also with the prophets of the 
Jews. Such piety such courage as theirs was not 
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to be found in kings’ houses, Their amazing faith, 
their fervid eloquénce was animated, not by en- 
couragement but by persecution. ‘They were stoned, 
they were sawn asunder, were slain by the sword, 
they wandered about in sheep skins and goat skins, 
being destitute, afflicted, tormented: of whom the 
world was not worthy: they wandered in deserts 
and in mountains, and in caves of the earth, 
What a dreadful picture! and yet John the Baptist, 
the last though not the least of them, suffered per- 
haps a still more dreadful fate, for he died in a 
dungeon, to gratify the lust of a tyrant, and the 
capricious revenge of a woman. Christ himself 
was the child of sorrow, despised and rejected of 
men. Throughout his earthly career, his eyes 
were no strangers to the kindly dew of tears; he 
wept not indeed for himself; he wept for his 
friends, and for the daughters of Jerusalem, but 
we are not told that he was ever seen to smile, nor 
can we believe that his joys were cver of that cha- 
racter. After the resurrection, the deportment of 
the Son of Man was still more solemn; then 
having burst the cerements of the grave, he walked 
the earth shrouded in a melancholy gloom, and 
seemed to bid a lingering farewell to his humble 
friends, to his devoted country, and to the earth, 
which he had himself created and redeemed: 
doubting, (if the all-seeing mind could doubt) 
whether, at his second coming, he should find faith 
on the earth : how small would be the number of 
the elect, how few of the sons of men would lay 
hold on his name, in gratitude to his ineffable 
love. ...++ 

Are we to suppose that the Almighty command- 
ed any of his creatures to be miserable? Are we 
to suppose that the essence of religion is bitter, or 
that the prohibition of real joy forms any part of 
its design? Notso indeed, The miscry of man- 
kind is caused by their sins alone, it was this that 
tormented the prophets, it was this that called 
down the deluge on the earth, it was this that 
heaped sorrow on the sacred head of the Messiah, 
Had not the sins of man exceeded all possible 
measure, the embassy of the Son might have been 
an embassy of joy; God might shortly have accom- 
plished the number of his elect, soon have hastened 
his kingdom ; but the case is widely otherwise.... 

Shall we then complain because the word of God 
expressly declares to us, that Whom he loveth he 
chasteneth, and that all adversity is inflicted by 
him for the best and wisest purposes? better for us 
to remember this,—our sins and those of our fore- 
fathers from Adam downward have made these 
inflictions necessary, and if it were not that occa- 
sional misfortunes remind us of our weakness and 
dependance on God, so as to silence the importu- 
nity of lust and curb the impetuosity of passion, 
the thoughts of man would only be evil continually, 
Such then is the condition of man: the labour 
which God enjoined to Adam and the sorrow 
which he imposed on Eve, have descended to every 
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individual of their posterity, and the stre 


Blessed are they that mourn said one wiser ha 

Solomon, and there is not the least doubt that 1 
who labours contentedly in his station, and thus 4 
fulfils the divine decree, that man should eat his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, is happier than he — 
who endeavours by sloth to escape that decree, — 
and to eat the bread of idleness. So also the — 
stings of remorse and misery, by purifying the — 
mind and subjugating the passions, leave ’ 
them traces more or less durable of ; 
of charity, and of devotion, and prepare the 
for another and a happier scene. This mi 
pear at first sight strange doctrine, and 
doubted whether sorrow is really so 


its effect, or desirable in any point of view. The 3 
young and healthy, surrounded by friends and — 4 
ἐ 


happy in cheerful and contented who 
rejoice in their youth, and walk in the ways of | 
their heart and the sight of their eyes, will be 
much inclined to doubt the truth of these asser- 
tions: but let them remember that life is not always 
to the young, any more than the race to the swift, 
or the battle to the strong; health decays, friends 
move off the earthly scene, and happy it is that 
they do so, for such is the corruption of the human 
heart, that an uninterrupted series of prosperous 
years would certainly sow there the seeds of pride 
and rebellion; so that whatever the world may say, — 
the pale and dejected mourner is often and often 
a happier being in the eyes of God, who knows 
better than we what happiness is, than the thought- 
less trifler who escapes from reflection as a ve | 
flies from his enemy. .... 

It is true indeed that this impression is othen sick , 
durable, but vanishes with the sickness whieh 
excited it, but this is owing to the hardness of our 
hearts, and cannot be too much lamented, Tt was 
thus with the ten lepers, mentioned in Luke xvi1. 
All these persons when vexed with a loathsome 
disease, acknowledged the divinity of our Saviour, 
and prayed for his succour; no sooner however 
was the calamity removed, than they forgot their 
benefactor or denied him, and with the exception 
of one, who was a Samaritan, they hurried on in 
exactly the same course as before. Still however, 
though the desires and resolutions of amendment 
suggested by a tem misfortune, are easily 
checked and grieved in our hearts, a continued 
sickness, or a calamity not easily forgotten, has 
often been the cause of an extraordinary change 
for the better, Sickness in particular amends and 
purifies the heart, by reminding us that the time 
may soon come, when the book shall be opened 
and we shall be judged by the things which are 
written in the books. If any thing will excite in 
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the mind a religious awe and a sense of devotion, 
it is the wholesome terror inspired by a dangerous 


_ illness, and it is to be hoped, that some of us have 


, 


sufficient firmness to continue in health those emo- 
tions of piety so happily begun, and not as the 
lepers, deny in health the same God whom they 
so earnestly invoked in their misfortune. But 
among the beneficial effects produced by sickness 
on dispositions previously in some degree favour- 
able, may be reckoned the charity and kindness 
towards others, which arises from it :—he alone 
can feel for others who has been compelled to feel 
for himself; such sufferings therefore as teach the 
proud to taste of pain, naturally excite in them a 
more tender and affectionate concern for the pain 
of others, or at the least, teach them to avoid 
inflicting pain themselves. Such are some of the 
beneficial effects produced on the human heart by 
sickness, which has always been considered as one 
of the severest of divine inflictions, and the case is 
the same with many other calamities: each of 
them in the hands of God is an instrument towards 


‘our welfare, provided we do not presumptuously 


despise them, or shew a hard-hearted want of feel- 
ing in them. It is not necessary for me to exhaust 
the subject by entering on the long and dreary 
catalogue of human miseries, of those necessary 
evils entailed on us partly by the transgression 
of Adam, partly by our own, if it were, I might 
easily shew that the mortifications which our pride 
or vanity is doomed to suffer are almost the only 
way in which that pride and that vanity can be 
amended, That the consequences of vice, the 
bodily diseases and the lassitude of mind which 
it brings on, tend to induce us if any thing will, to 
desert those vices. That the disapprobation or 
estrangement of our real friends tends to make us 
endeavour to be more worthy of their affection, 
while the persecution and malignity of our enemies, 
cherishes in us habits of forgiveness, of meekness, 
and of charity the first of human virtues; but of 
all the calamities the severest perhaps as well as 
the most salutary, is the separation of friends and 
the loss of those whom we love. The loss of a 
friend on whom the soul was fixed, and to whom 
every wish and endeavour tended, is a state of 
desolation in which the mind looks abroad impa- 


tient of itself, but finds no consolation in this 


world : the blameless life and artless tenderness, 
the patient sickness, the quiet death,—are remem- 
bered only to add value to the loss, to aggravate 
regret for what cannot be amended, to deepen 
sorrow for what cannot be recalled, These are 


the sufferings which force the mind to take refuge 


in religion. Religion! the balm for every wound, 
the comfort of every sorrow. Providence has also 
in its mercy provided us with additional consola- 
tion. There is joy, says our Lord, among the 
angels of heaven over one sinner that repenteth: 
and surely this joy is not incommunicable to souls 
made like angels, to the children of the resurrec- 
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tion, Let us hope therefore that the union of souls 
may still remain.... 


It is appointed to all men once to die, and after 
that the judgment: this is considered by the apostle 
as the morning of a brighter day, the dawn of 
that Sun of righteousness, who shall then appear 
with healing in his wings. The past life shall then 
appear as a deep and troublous dream shaded with 
doubt and fear; but when the shadows of this 
valley shall have past away, an universal light 
will pervade the haunts of vice, as well as the 
dwellings of the righteous, so that the thoughts as 
well as actions of all men shall be revealed and 
laid bare. It is the custom of the sacred writers 
to illustrate the things which are not seen by the 
things which are seen, and by so doing to appeal to 
the very senses of men, and raise up in their minds 
emotions and convictions which are renewed at 
every turn where the same objects present them- 
selves; and yet, as the things which are seen are 
but temporal and soon will vanish away, the 
parable or figure sometimes sinks under the mean- 
ing. It was for the same reason, to suit himself 
to the capacities of men, the Saviour himself 
appeared in the form of a servant, veiled his glory, 
and took a traveller’s disguise, without form, or 
comeliness, or beauty; his apostles travelled with 
him in the same poverty. Here was the greatest 
of all parables. It was not a part of divine truth 
couched under a little history, as we find so often 
in the New Testament; it was the substance and 
essence of truth, dwelling in the tabernacles of men, 
that the same eyes, the same sinful eyes which 
would have been dazzled with the divine glory un- 
veiled, might rest on the meekness and gentleness 
of Christ, and seeing him wander, work, suffer, 
bleed, and die, might mourn for those sins which 
pierced him in the same manner. In the parable 
of the tares the bright and holy ones are spoken of 
as husbandmen, with their angelic splendour veil- 
ed under the garb of reapers. The figure or para- 
ble which we are at present considering is one of 
the morning ; and here again we cannot but ob- 
serve how far the sign falls short of the thing sig- 
nified, There was a time perhaps, when the morn- 
ing of nature resembled the morning of grace, 
When Adam went forth to his work and to his 
labour, and the first human pair, without sorrow 
or sin, conversed with the Almighty in the garden; 
or afterwards, when the life of man was prolonged 
to near a thousand years of health and vigour, 
when neither rain nor storms were seen in the sky, 
but a dew watered the ground, then also the dawn 
of morning may be conceived to have been cloud- 
less and pure and always welcome, but after the 
second curse drawn down by the sins of men to 
curb the excess of their vices, a chequered sky 
marks the approach of day in our wholesome 
climates, and if there be any sky where the burning 
radiance of the sun is untempered by dew or by 


vapour, pestilence broods over the ground, and 
reflected woes are seen on the smooth torpid level 
of the ocean, We are therefore to expect a che- 
quered sky overcast and gloomy; the rainbow 
promised of old follows the wholesome tears of 
nature, a tranquil evening often succeeds a gloomy 
morning, and the storms above us resemble only too 
much the storms of doubt and passion within us, 
Different indeed is the morning such as we now see 
it from the morning we are to expect, still more so 
the morning of crowded cities, where the sun has 
to struggle through a smoky atmosphere, summon- 
ing each man to his task of care, the sad inheri- 
tance of sin and sorrow; scaring away the robber 
to his den, summoning revellers from their weary 
and toilsome pleasures, by surrounding them with 
an unwelcome glare, and warning many a pale 
student to leave his unwholesome studies, and 
yield his drowsy eyes to sleep, the kind nurse of 
men; the mother too (for they have their full 
share of sorrow) by that glimmering of light, trims 
her sick infant’s couch and soothes its feeble cries, 
happy in preferring its comfort to her own. What 
scenes too, in the prisons of the town; debtors, 
criminals, condemned, No Paul and Silas rejoic- 
ing in their beds at midnight, the praises of God in 
their mouth, and a two-edged sword, the piercing 
sword of Scripture, in their hands, while the doors 
of the prison fly open, and the very stones seem as 
if they would cry out. The morning which dawns 
over a crowded city now distinguishes not the ser- 
vants of God from his enemies, or sometimes even 
finds them forgetful of him. The morning that 
shall be will carry the light into all dwellings, 
comforting the faithful, confounding many of the 
wise, trying the works of all, accusing or else ex- 
cusing them. The morning which shall be, shall 
rise on the one hand over fairer scenes than those 
of Eden, and on the other over a dreary waste of 
bitter repentance and unavailing sorrow: on the 
one hand the new Jerusalem, with a brighter light 
than that of sun or moon, on the other the glare of 
the fire which can only be supported by the faith- 
ful and pure. Such is the metaphor chosen by the 
apostle to describe the end of all things and the 
judgment to come, The present life is called night, 
because it is a state of intellectual and moral dark- 
ness, The ungodly world are altogether lying in 
wickedness, and ignorant of all which it most con- 
cerns them to know. ‘The regenerate themselves 
see but as in a glass darkly. The regenerate 
themselves, who have tasted of the gift of God, are 
far from having too much light, lest they should 
be exalted and puffed up, and though they are 
light as day in comparison of those who remain 
sold under sin, yet have they but as it were the 
twinkling of stars, just sufficient to direct their 
course, or at most but as the early dawn, in com- 
parison of the noon-day light which they will after- 
wards enjoy. Much of sin also remains within 
them, much they do which they would not, and 
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leave undone which try wend σὴν, 
which they too often walk in darkness, instead of © 
enjoying the light of God’s countenance. Our fu- 


ture state is called day, because all, whether godly 


or ungodly, will behold things in their true’ light, 


and because the empire of sin will be 
destroyed. .... 


might not be ashamed to confess him and fight 
under his banner; it is not for the soldier of Christ 
to sleep at ease, involved in works of darkness, in 
works which proceed from the prince of darkness, 
in works which lead to everlasting darkness and 
despair, in a peace which is no peace, in a sleep 


worse than death, in a silence which must end in : 


despair. .... ied 
The work is hard but we do not work for a 
master, the adversaries are many but God is on 
our side, with those ministers of his that love to do 
his pleasure, and if he be for us who can be against 
us. He that spared not himself will not grudge 
us any thing we require, he has redeemed us with 
his own blood, he sanctifies by his holy inspiration, 
that at his second coming to judge the world, we 
may be found an acceptable people in his sight. 
To conclude by applying these truths to our own 
hearts ; have we neglected our spiritual concerns? 
Who is there that has not; who is there that has 
done so much as he might and ought to have done? 


There is no respect of persons with God; we shall 


not be judged by our feelings but by our practice ; 
we shall not be judged by our former progress in 
religion, but by the progress we shall be making 
when the bridegroom comes, and when the morn- 
ing light breaks upon our dwellings: he who has 
most reason to tremble for himself is he who has 
tasted the sweetness of the Gospel, and knows that 
God is faithful to keep his deposit: let such an one 
beware and remember Lot’s wife, for no man 
putting his hand to the plough and looking back, 
is fit for the kingdom of God: let such an one fix 
his mind on this piercing Scripture ;—For it is im- 
possible for those who were once enlightened and 
have tasted of the heavenly gift and were made par- 
takers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good 
word of God and the powers of the world to come, 
if they shall fall away to renew them again unto 
repentance, seeing that they crucify to themselves 
the Son of God afresh, and put him to open shame, 
Thousands too if we stumble and fall are ready 
to blaspheme, which should be an additional reason 
to us to watch unto prayer, and cast this also the 
greatest of our cares on Him who careth for us, 
Let us expect the present state to be a night of 
trial and affliction, but let us remember that the 
longest night has an end, and that if sorrow en- 
dureth for a night, yet joy cometh in the morning. 


In applying this parable we may observe that 
the members of Christ’s visible Church resemble 


i ys 
It is not for the soldier devoted to Christ from — 
baptism, signed with the sign of the cross, that he 
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wheat and tares growing together, first, in their 
present growth, secondly, in their future separa- 
tion, thirdly, in their eternal destiny. .... 

The wheat would be rooted up with the tares, 
From regard to these God commands us to forbear, 
He suffers us indeed to avoid the houses and the 
tables of those who live in open rebellion to his 
laws, but he reserves to himself the office of 
judging the hearts of men. Till the day of harvest 
therefore we must expect this mixture to remain. 
The pious mother must continue to cherish in her 
arms her ungrateful son, and the righteous man, 
if such are to be found, must remain in the hope 
that his dissolute friend, over whom his example 
has had no effect, may be benefited by his pray- 
ers. The angels are represented by our Lord 
as his angels, those servants of his, those minis- 
tering spirits that do his pleasure. These in the 
language of the parable have their angelic splen- 
dour shaded in the garb of husbandmen, and we 
are told that he will use them as his reapers. Then 
_ will the eyes that run to and fro about the earth 
‘look into the hearts of men, the angels will be 
endued with wisdom to discern the characters of 
all, and will be guided infallibly in the execution 
of his will. Then the different characters shall be 
separated from each other: among the tares will 
be found many who bring a disgrace on the Gospel 
of Christ, and cause others to stumble at the ways 
of God, by making a false profession. Many also, 
who making no profession of religion, or ever 
thinking of God but to take his name in vain, com- 
mit iniquity without restraint. .... 

Who if they do not grow better will grow worse, 
and be betrayed into sins which in their youth and 
innocence they would not have dared to think of. 
Thus will they who have been partners in sin be 
made partners in misery, and strange groups will 
be bound up together. The righteous will then 
receive the kingdom prepared for them. They as 
wheat shall be treasured up in the granary of 
heaven, not that they are to remain there lying 
like the grain in a state of inactivity. To correct 
this mistake the metaphor or parable is changed, 
and we are told that God will not be ashamed to 


call himself their father; they shall shine forth in’ 


his kingdom as the sun. Their splendour shall 
burst forth as from behind acloud. They delighted 
in God formerly, they shall now see him as he is, 
for they shall be like him; they saw before through 
a glass darkly but now face to face, they shall 
know as also they are known. They longed before 
to glorify him, and sigh for a complete deliverance 
from sin, they shall now have every faculty em- 
ployed in his service for evermore, and every sen- 
sation of every sensitive being shall be tuned to the 
celebration of his praise. .... 

Let the upright also hear; (but where are they to 
be found?) The unavoidable mixture in the Church 
is doubtless a burthen to you. You complain that 
your sojournings are prolonged, that you dwell in 
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the tents of Kedar, you wish for the wings of a dove 
that you may flee away and be at rest. If you are 
not careful too this mixture may be a snare; you 
will be slandered by some, and drawn aside by 
others, But on the other hand you knowin whom 
you have trusted, and are persuaded he is able to 
deliver you, without therefore judging any man 
you will strive to approve yourself to him whose 
livery you wear, and with whose cross you are 
signed, who has called you so often and so much, 
who has waited for you so patiently and so long ; 
who has given you his own cross, and given you 
shoulders to bear it with patience. Tarry then the 
Lord’s leisure, be strong and he shall establish thy 
heart, and in his own time will visit you for good. 
Speedily will the day of your happiness arrive: 
look forward then to death with composure and 
gratitude, desiring to depart and to be with Christ, 
which is far better: regard it asthe waggons sent to 
convey you home; and till it arrives, be praying 
always for the influences of the sun and rain: that 
ye may be perfect and entire, wanting nothing ; 
so shall you be gathered in due season, as a shock 
that is ripe, and be transported with joy to that 
rest which remaineth to the people of God, that is, 
to the pure in heart and to them alone, 


If we are asked, How the divine and human 
nature were thus eternally united, we can give no 
answer. How was the justice of God appeased 
by his coming ? Silence suits best with ignorance. 
Why did he thuscome? We can answer, because 
he loved us, and it is our part and duty to love 
him as he has loved us. .... 

And rather than fall into such an error, it were 
better for us to have been born in the remotest re- 
gions of the earth to which the light of the Gospel 
never came. .... 

We read also that this is a faithful saying 
worthy of all acceptation. Faithful indeed! it is the 
saying of him who cannot lie; if God is holy and 
true, this his word is holy and true. If his gospel 
is steadfast and sure, this also is steadfast and 
sure ; for this is his gospel, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it. This is the faith in 
which Abraham died, for with an eye of faith, he 
was enabled to look into futurity, and see the day 
of Messiah. Your father Abraham, said our Lord, 
rejoiced to see my day; he saw it and was glad. 
The goodly fellowship of the prophets also looked 
forward to the approaching redemption of mankind, 
they expected it as pious Christians now expect his 
second coming in glory. This too is the faith which 
the glorious army of apostles and martyrs sealed 
with their blood, when they died a death ‘‘not less 
but more heroic” than the death of earthly con- 
querors: for they were more than conquerors 
through Christ that strengthened them. Where- 
fore seeing we are compassed about with such a 
cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight 
and the sin which does so easily beset us, and run 
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with patience the race that is set before us look- 
ing unto Jesus... . 

The most respectable person that can be found, 
if a stranger to the power of religion, will fall a 
victim to the first strong temptation that assails 
him, if there is no fear of detection or other ill 
consequences, The consequence too of his fall is 
that he thinks vice more charming than before, 
and is more ready to offend again. Whereas the 
Christian rises strengthened from every fall, his 
deep repentance purifies his heart, and the con- 
sciousness of extreme frailty, induces him to repose 
himself more entirely on a superior power, .... 

Accept then that faithful saying with the grati- 
tude it deserves: but this we can never do till our 
eyes are opened as to the real situation we are in, 
We wish to love God, we surely wish it: be assured 
then, we cannot love him much till we have wept 
much, because we have had much forgiven, The 
best of us, the very best have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God; how much more the 
worldly and vain—the innumerable crowd who 
live without God in the world. Let us pray then 
to the Almighty, to give us, in the first place, true 
repentance, and to make us infinitely contrite and 
humble, not pacifying the conscience by giving up 
this evil habit or that, but abhorring and renounc- 
ing the whole body of sin. Without such a begin- 
ning it seems that omnipotence itself could not 
save us: but the poor in spirit we know are bless- 
ed, and we know also who it is that hath said, 
Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. 


We may be deprived (like Job) of health, or of 
riches, or of offspring ; our eyes struck with blind- 
ness may roll in vain to find the piercing ray; a 
fatal and lingering disease may shut us out from 
the fresh breeze of heaven in close and murky 
chambers ; death may lay his hand on the dutiful 
child, the affectionate friend, of any one of us: the 
life that made our own life pleasant may be at an 
end, and the gates of death may be shut upon our 
prospect while the mind looks abroad impatient of 
itself and finds nothing but emptiness and horror,— 
Such calamities as these are not always inflicted 
in anger; they are intended by a merciful God to 
shew us the vanity of human wishes, the vileness 
of human possessions, to teach us that the same 
power which thus takes away one gift and lowers or 
lessens another, may if it seems good to him say to 
us (in the language of holy writ) ‘Thou mayest be 
no longer steward. ‘This night shall thy soul be 
required of thee. .... 

All this will take place in the presence of the 
whole creation of God, The violent and injurious 
man will be convicted of his injustice in the pre- 
sence of those very persons whom he has injured. 
The cunning and dishonest must confess their frauds 
before those whom they have cheated. The king 
will stand by the slave: The saint and the sinner 
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will give up their account together. — Aged pertons) 
will have to give an account of sins which while on — 
earth, they had perhaps forgotten; for it isnot the — 
faded recollection which guilt leaves on a 
after a short lapse of time, that furnishes the FS 
measure of that guilt, To the supreme Being 
is neither past nor future, thy rt δον τος 
been or will be, is retained by him in present and 
unvarying contemplation, and continues always to 
appear to him just οι. 
of its happening. 


In surveying the various vitodnetionds wid: al 
providence bas surrounded us on earth, we find 
that a long process of improvement, and a succes- 
sion of various changes is erect 
tion of each. The fading flower disclos 
minute and sometimes almost invisible see¢ 
which the repair of a whole species depends, We _ 
take this seed and commit it to the earth, its form Ὁ 
is changed, and even the principle of life which it 
before contained, appears to become the victim of 
corruption. Still however the unceasing provi- — 
dence, which watches over all its productions, con- 
tinues to cherish and preserve it though in ob-— 
scurity; an almighty power rescues it from de- 
struction, and protects and defends it until the 
shapeless embryo springs up the mature and perfect 
vegetable, sometimes wheat or any other kind of 
grain, sometimes the lofty tree upon which the 
fowls of the air make their habitation. But it is 
not only among the lilies of the field and the cedars 
of the forest that this miraculous re-production may 
be discerned. . Insects also and animals have their ὴ 
various stages of existence; the grovelling worm — 3 
forms himself a temporary abode, and in this nar- 
row dwelling he is changed by a most wonderful 
process into an insect whose splendid colours and 
elastic wings are formed to sport in the sun.—Man _ 
also, the most perfect of terrestial existences, | 
subject to the same laws and endures similar — 
changes, At his first entrance into the world he 
finds himself endued with the senses of touch, of — 
sight, and of sound, with the power of breathing, 
and with all the perceptions and endowments 
which his new existence will require; he enters 
gradually into his rational capacity, and the silent 
progress of time soon measures the space that lies Ὶ 
between his infancy and his age: the pleasures οὐ 
hope are exchanged for the pleasures of memory: 
separated by time from many of those whom he has _ 
loved and honoured, he walks by himself on the 
silent, solemn shore of eternity; and waits the wind — 
that will so “shortly waft him into worlds un- — 
known.”” The summons arrives and he prepares to — 
obey. The residence of departed souls opens to re-— 
ceive him, his place on earth is soon forgotten, “the 
morning after his death, the sun rises with his 
usual splendour, and the birds sing as sweetly as 
before.” In what remote dwellings inaccessible to 
the living; in what secure recess the souls of the 
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departed dwell, whether within the confines of 
space and time, or pendulous as it were in the 
midst of infinite expansions, it is vain for us to 
enquire. .... 

As the Son of God took upon him the nature of 
man on earth, and dwelt with us here, so after 
the agonies of death, his human soul departed into 
the region where the spirits of the just await their 
final award “in all the tranquillity of a reasonable 
hope:’’ a far different mansion from that in which 
the wicked and impenitent await their doom. .... 

The effacing fingers of decay soon sweep away 
the form and the complexion of humanity, and 
the once active and sensitive body becomes in all 
respects similar to a clod of the valley. 


They hoped therefore for pardon: ‘‘ But pardon 
only will not satisfy: there is something farther 
which nature craves, something which with unut- 
terable groans she pants after, even life and hap- 
piness for ever. She sees all her children go down 
into the grave: all beyond the grave is to her one 
wide waste, a land of doubt and uncertainty: 
when she looks into it she has her hopes and she 
has her fears, and agitated by the vicissitude of 
these passions she finds no ground whereon to rest 
her foot: how different is the scene which the gos- 
pel opens! There we see the heavenly Canaan, 
the new Jerusalem; in which city of the great God 
there are mansions, many mansions, for receiving 
them who through faith and patient continuance 
in well doing seek for glory and immortality.” 
For whom then are these everlasting, these glorious 
dwellings prepared, are we to suppose that the 
promiscuous crowd of adulterous revellers, of mur- 
derers, of unnaturaland undutiful sons or daughters, 
will ever become the heirs of these promises? To 
this question you will reply, confident of your own 
᾿ς innocence, God forbid. I will then ask you ano- 
ther; what will be the fate of the idle, the vain, 
the worldly minded, who have indeed avoided 
those more enormous crimes, but still are just as 
much aliens from God, as if they had committed 
them: it is true, they have not despised God; they 
have not openly rebelled against him; but then 
they have secretly disobeyed him; they have almost 
entirely forgotten him; they have neglected his 
laws, whenever their own interest led them to do 
so; they know not nor care for him who died on 
the cross to save them; at church they have prayed 
to him with their lips, but their heart is far from 
him. At home their behaviour has been regular 
and prudent: for they know how easy it is to lose 
a good character, but then they often have resigned 
themselves perhaps to anger, which is murder; 
perhaps to covetousness, which is idolatry ; or to 
lust, which is adultery. Thus have they become 
slaves to their sins, thus crucified the Son of God 
and put him to open shame. For them no joys 
are prepared by the Father; to them the gates of 
the heavenly Jerusalem are shut for ever. Can 
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they expect for a few death-bed tears, to inherit 
these eternal rewards. Watch then and pray. 
Pray to the Father of life to soften your heart of 
stone; to renew a right spirit within; that you 
may be enabled to spur the sluggish and carnal 
mind to a purer faith, to a sincerer hope and to 
that love which is the fulfilling of the law; and 
finally, that you may inherit the joys prepared be- 
yond the grave for the pure in heart, and for them 
alone. .... 


In this history of St. Peter’s denial, we see the 
cowardice and deplorable fall of the chief of all 
the apostles, thus sinking under the fear of death 
and subdued by Satan the great enemy of our sal- 
vation. We see our Lord’s power over the prince 
of darkness, depriving him of the soul which he 
had marked out as a prey, by a single glance of 
his eyes. We see too the penitent disciple rising 
humbled from his fall, and answering only by his 
tears to the gentle yet reproachful look of our 
Saviour. .... 

How plainly do we see through the whole of this 
business, the method God is often pleased to make 
use of with us miserable men. He finds us proud 
and vain, relying on our own strength not on his. 
The rich man proud of his riches, the man of plea- 
sure proud of the strength of his passions, the 
drunkard proud of his drinking, the churchman 
proud of his church, the dissenter proud of his 
dissent. How many like St. Peter, go blindly on 
ignorant of themselves, ignorant of all that it 
most concerns them to know—their own blindness, 
weakness, and folly? They are at last left to their 
pride and tempted above what they are able to 
bear; they fall, and it is in this critical moment 
that they begin to feel how miserable they are or 
ought to be: a single look from that good shep- 
herd recalls the stray sheep to his pastures. The 
love of Christ constrains him and he becomes sen- 
sible of the value of that which he had hitherto 
despised. He loves much because he has had 
much forgiven: and the bitter tears of a true re- 
pentance bear witness how sincerely he desires to 
crucify the world, The angels of heaven look on, 
and the happiest of those happy beings becomes 
happier because a sinner has repented. What then 
remains ? is repentance enough without amend- 
ment? Can man by his own strength rise superior 


‘to all future temptations: or if not, by what mighty 


influence will he be endued with the strength re- 
quired for these great purposes? The answer to 
this question we find in the history of St. Peter; 
we read there of the day of Pentecost, of the 
mighty rushing wind, and the tongues of fire; we 
find St. Peter endued with heavenly virtues, with 
more than natural powers, and invested with a 
righteousness not his own: we see him the leader 
of the glorious company of the apostles, those 
faithful shepherds of a faithful flock, beloved of 
God and man. We are encouraged to hope for 
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such assistance to ourselves—for we know that we 
can do nothing truly good of ourselves. We pray 
for a new heart and a right spirit. Do we doubt 
the power of the Almighty to give us one: or is it 
that we are satisfied as we are, and do not wish to 
love God more than we do? .... 

To return to my text:—we read there, that the 
Lord turned and looked upon Peter, and Peter 
remembered the word of the Lord. It appears 
then that not a word was spoken, and yet how 
strong was the language of his eyes. Never was 
discourse so. powerful; never did any speaker 
express himself so strongly or so well. The Lord 
turned and looked upon Peter. The man of sor- 
rows, by that look complains of a new burthen in 
addition to that weight of sorrow already thrown 
on him, The redeemer of the world forgets his own 
sufferings, in pity for a soul about to be lost, The 
master of the hearts of men, the Lord of life and 
light resists the efforts of Satan, and deprives him of 
his prey. We cannot doubt for a moment that the 
denial of Peter increased the sufferings of Christ. 
The more we love the hand that strikes, the more 
we must feel the blow. We are not surprised when 
Wwe see an enemy endeavouring to injure us: but 
when betrayed by our own familiar friend, then it 
is that we feel the full force of the injury. This look 
then of our Saviour, tempted in all things as we 
are, was full of sorrow and full of a most fervent 
and melting charity, but it was more: by this 
single look, the divine power of Christ, as the in- 
carnate word, was manifested, quick and powerful, 
sharper than a two-edged sword piercing even to 
the dividing asunder of soul and spirit and of the 
joints and marrow, neither is there any creature 
which is not manifest in his sight. We read that 
Peter remembered the word of the Lord, how he 
said unto him: Before the cock crow, thou shalt 
deny me thrice: and Peter went out and wept 
bitterly. If then the looks of Christ were power- 
ful; the heart of Peter was not hardened to them. 
If our Lord spoke with his looks, Peter at least 
answered with his tears. These were not tears of 
rage and despair, such as Judas may be supposed 
to have shed, or the wicked angels in their prison. 
The tears of Judas were not from godly sorrow; 
they were not sanctified by faith: the consequence 
was, that they led to despair and to death—they 
were tears of unfeigned sorrow and equal submis- 
sion: he wept bitterly, Observe too, that St. Peter 
did not delay his repentance ; but as he repented 
heartily, so also he repented directly. There is 
much to be feared when the sinner says, another 
time I will repent, to-morrow or at a more con- 
venient season. Even the best resolutions may be 
suspected when they are taken in this manner: 
there is reason to fear the winds and waves of the 
world, the distraction of the mind, the force of 
habit, and above all, to fear lest the treasures of 
the long suffering and goodness of God should be 
exhausted. St. Peter did not put off to the uncer- 
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tainty of the future, the cares of his salvation. 
The moment our Lord calls him he answers; the 
moment the mighty arm was stretched forth to 
save him he rose and embraced it. 

The fruit of this hearty and instant contrition, 
this abhorrence of himself, was not long in shew- 
ing itself; and most truly could he answer the 
question three times repeated by our Lord; Simon 
son of Jonas lovest thou me? Most truly could he 
answer, Yea Lord, thou knowest that I loye thee: 
and then the answer,—Feed my sheep. We see 
him at the day of Pentecost restoring to the fold 
those members of the flock that had strayed from 
it, and converting, by one sermon, many thousand 
persons, We see him travelling throughout Asia, 
and after that to Rome, destroying the kingdom of 
Satan and the worship of false gods ; dragged from 
prison to prison, and from province to province, 
covered with wounds for Christ, and confessing 
every where his faith—expiring at last on ἃ cross, 
and with his last breath,—Lord, thou knowest all 
things, thou knowest that I love thee! Such was the 
repentance of St Peter; such may ours be: how 
much more have we to repent of than this excel- 
lent man, who had received the word in an honest 
and good heart, and kept it as far as he was able: 
his morals also appear to have been excellent: at 
all events, for three whole years he must have led 
an exemplary life of labour, prayer, and faith, 
living day and night under the care of one who 
is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, receiving 
with meekness the engrafted word, listening with 
breathless eagerness to the discourses of Christ, 
and raised to the love of heavenly things, which 
mortifies every thing sinful and impure. Few of 
us can lay claim to having lived any three days of 
our life as he did these three years, In applying 
his case to ourselves, we need not suppose ourselves 
required to face death for the sake of Christ; in — 
that case perhaps there is not one of us who would 
be willing. Such trials require great assistance 
and great preparation, and happen but seldom ; 
the question is, do we love him better than the 
world ? are we ready to sacrifice the smallest 
gratification for his sake only? Do we love him 
better than children, friends, honours, or pleasure? 
Do we love his Gospel for its own sake, or do we 
consider it a burthen and a law? Do we receive 
his whole Gospel, or do we take out of it what hap- 
pens to suit our prejudices and leave the rest 
unfelt, untasted? If this is the case, we are far 
from being safe, far from being where we would 
wish to be: we want the one thing needful, 
our best actions are of no value, we fancy we — 
keep the commandments ; whereas we forget the 
first and great commandment,—But lest our tears 
should be such tears as those of Judas, lest our 
sorrow should be the sorrow of the world which 
worketh death; we must remember that He still 
guides and upholds us by the Spirit of his grace ; 
and by the same Spirit leads us to repentance : his 
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eye is on each of us, and underneath are the ever- 
lasting arms, While the crown of thorns pressed 
his bleeding and sacred head, when mocked and 
spit upon (we hardly can bear the idea) upon 
what earthly subject were his thoughts fixed? On 
Pilate—he disdained to answer him: on the elders 
or priests—no : on the fisherman, his antient com- 
panion, deserting him in distress; on the perfidious 
friend, who hid his cowardly head in some corner 
of the hall, he fixed his sorrowful eyes, reproachful 
yet forgiving. To love God truly is the lot of 
angels, the lot of saints whom God has chosen to 
himself and made perfect by his own teaching: 
but it is some consolation to think that ‘‘ in the 
largest congregation ever assembled on earth, if 
there is one person that wishes to love him,”’ the 
eye of the Redeemer is on him—looks down on 
him from heaven, and beholds him from the habi- 
tation of his glory, regards his work of faith, his 
patience of hope, his labour of love : beholds it on 
earth and will hereafter reward it in heaven: for 
if the witness of man is great, the witness of God 
- is greater. 


In the first place we see united in the person of 
Daniel all that is desirable in the human condition: 
wealth, wisdom, and length of days. But we see 
also that his holiness and piety were of higher 
pfice than any of these, more precious than chains 
of gold and robes of ermine, more excellent than 
the most excellent spirit of wisdom. .... 

We have seen in our own time a splendid exam- 
ple of the highest virtue in the very highest station 
of society : the hand of sorrow was hard upon him 
and deprived him at once of sight and of reason, 
The inglorious solitude of his latter years was 
deeply lamented by every feeling mind: and he 
still survives in the memory of his virtues. .... 

The temptations which befal superior abilities 
are even more formidable than those which sur- 
round the wealthy: and we find numberless in- 
stances of persons who have been seduced by the 
consciousness of great faculties, to idleness, to in- 
temperance, and to irreligion: yet still the most 
illustrious philosophers in every nation have always 
been good and pious men, and it seems as if the 
highest summits of knowledge and wisdom were 
_ inaccessible without a blessing. .... 

But for Noah’s faith the earth might at this mo- 
ment have remained a solitary desert, and the 
fairest of God’s works, the human species, might 
have been destroyed for ever. 


Who can look back to so many days and years 
of vanity without shuddering at his unrepented 
sins, long wintry years spent in ignorance or re- 
bellion against his maker? Let such an one then 
pray, and prayer may be the means of pardon ; 
his sins may be forgiven him, and he may learn 
to sin no more. Who is there that knows and 
feels that in God he lives and moves and has his 


being? Let him then strive to secure his pro- 
tection, and those all-seeing eyes, which run to and 
fro im the earth, will watch over his eternal wel- 
fare, watch over his bed, his path, and all his ways. 
Such are the advantages of prayer: and he that 
will not pray, toils through the vale of life, hope- 
less, helpless, alone: perhaps he sins, he prospers 
and is hardened in his sin, which is the greatest 
judgment; but if this is not the case, he strives 
against sorrow and sin, without strength to resist 
them, because he knew not that his strength must 
be sought for above and the foundations laid deep 
in humility. .... 

So arrogant is man! so besotted with the mor- 
bid dreams which excess raises in his brain, ‘‘while 
in the mean time the mighty frame of the universe 
moves on regardless of our praise or blame, and 
wisdom’s offspring is content to be judged at the 
bar of folly.””.... 

Stretched on the couch of death, victim of a mortal 
decay, lies the widow’s only son, the hope of herage, 
haply the staff of her poverty: The mother prays— 
she utters not a voice, scarce does any motion of 
her lips declare the deep aspirings of her soul. 
The incense ascends on high and seems for a mo- 
ment to arrest the arm of the angel of destruc- 
tion: but no! the decree is confirmed, and her 
son resigns his breath to him who gave it, and yet 
her prayer is not forgotten: doubt not, pious 
mourner, it is recorded in the chancery of heaven. 
The Creator bends his ear to thy supplication; and 
had it been best for thee, would have changed his 
purpose at thy request; he would have touched 
with his almighty finger the order of nature; and 
saved thy son from the destroyer. ‘Take therefore 
in good part the chastening of the Lord, for it is 
good for thee that thou hast been afilicted. The 
last tie that bound thee to this grovelling soil is 
broken for ever; wean then thyself from earth, 
and if thou wouldest wish again to embrace thy 
son, flee to the refuge! This is but a picture of 
the mind, though suggested in some degree by that 
mournful procession which the compassionate Re- 
deemer met at the gates of Nain. His prayers 
were never disregarded, and it is to his prayers 
that we owe that grace by which alone we are 
saved: he prayed not for himself, he prayed for 
his friends whom he offered up to his father as the 
first fruits of the world which he had redeemed ; 
he prayed for his enemies and blasphemers :-— 
Father glorify thy Son, said the Messiah; and 
immediately a voice from heaven—I have both 
glorified it, and will glorify it again: so true was 
the word of God by the prophet Isaiah, before they 
call me I will answer them, and while they are 
yet speaking | will hear: but on another occasion : 
Father, said he, If it be possible let this cup pass 
from me, nevertheless not as I will, but as thou 
wilt: here was a petition in fact denied, though 
surely not disregarded. It was not possible that 
he should be saved from that hour; and why was 
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it? Because unless he drank of that cup he could 
not, according to the eternal counsels of God, be 
glorified in heaven and in earth. There was also 
another reason, a reason we should meditate on 
with the deepest gratitude and admiration: it was 
not possible, because if he had not died he could 
not have risen; and if he be not risen, then is our 
preaching vain, and your faith is also vain..... 

But what can it profit us to believe and to trem- 
ble? What service will it be to us to admire, if 
we do not obey? If we meet at the house of God 
from habit or from idleness; if we part neither 
wiser nor better than before, it were better for us 
to stay away altogether; for to whom much is 
given of him much will be required, and believe 
me, it is no small privilege, it is a blessing denied 
as yet to much more than half the world, to meet 
in a Christian church, and to offer up our prayers 
and thanksgivings according to the precepts and 
example of our blessed Redeemer. | have hitherto 
spoken of public prayer. The advantages arising 
from regular private devotion are greater than can 
be described ; greater perhaps than we have any 
idea of, especially to those who have never broken 
through this excellent habit from their infancy; 
and even they who have discontinued or neglected 
it, would do well to regain it without delay, and 
to struggle hard against those irregular thoughts 
and wanderings of the mind, which sometimes dis- 
turb us when thus piously engaged. To conclude 
then: be careful, be zealous in the discharge of this 
most important and most pleasing duty, and if you 
wish that God should bless your harvests and pro- 
tect your children, at every morning’s dawn and 
again as night returns, by prayer and intercession 
let these requests be made known unto God, not 
by the motion of your lips alone, but by the secret 
breathings of the soul. In all the ills of life, let 
this be your first consolation. Daniel prayed, 
though certain of impending ruin, in defiance ofa 
tyrant’s jealous decree. We are born in happier 
times—no tyrant can now forbid us to do our duty 
in any of its parts—no den of lions awaits us after 
our evening devotions, but that repose which inno- 
cence and piety render doubly refreshing. May 
the Almighty accept our service and pardon its 
great imperfections. Look down from heaven and 
behold from the habitation of thy holiness, and 
thy glory: where is thy zeal and thy strength, the 
sounding of thy mercies towards us; are they re- 
strained ? Doubtless thou art our Father, though 
Abraham be ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledge 
us not. Thou O Lord art our Father and our Re- 
deemer, thy name is from everlasting. 


We are told to beware lest we offend, that is, lest 
we mislead or bring into error any persons of this 
description : Matt. xvi11. You may suppose this to 
be an uncommon case, and may think that none but 
Satan, the accuser, can be so wicked as to wish to 
infect bis fellow creatures with the disease which 
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gnaws his own vitals; but the case is far other- 
wise, The greater part of those who fall into the 


abyss of vice are constantly endeavouring to draw 
their friends there after them. The paises 
young man often chuses some inexperienced yo 

for his companion, represents to him in 
colours the pleasures of vanity, and never rests ti 
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he has made him as bad as himself. a τὴν 


forget, however I may blush to remember, that I 


have often heard men of more advanced age sedu- 
cing those young persons whom they ought to 


have guided, describing with gladness drunken 


riots—vicious frolics—and to use the words of the 


apostle, glorying in their shame. The effect of | 


such conduct must be to revive in themselves the 
guilt of vices which they had forgotten, sche 
themselves responsible for all they 

amiss, and loaded with the sins of their whole life, 
to sink into a terrible grave. To such persons 
also as these, above all others, the words of Christ 
are addressed, Whoso shall offend (that is,.whoso 
shall corrupt or mislead) one of these little ones 
who believes in me, it were better that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck and that he were 
drowned in the depth of the sea. Better indeed it 
were to meet any fate however terrible, than the 
guilt of corrupting one Christian soul, and I have 
the authority of the divine word to pronounce, that 
whoever deceives or draws aside any one person 
who is either too weak or too ignorant to judge 
for himself, at once draws down the anger of those 
holy angels who watch over innocence, and brings 
on himself the blood of a fellow creature, I have 
hitherto spoken of men, considered merely as men 
independent of each other, but the precepts of our 
blessed Lord apply with much greater strength to 
the conduct of fathers and mothers and of all natu- 
ral guardians, towards those whom God has en- 
trusted to their care. To such the minister of 
Christ may address himself, and beseech them to 


remember the important, the sacred, the awful trust 


that God has reposed in them. Are your children 
dear to you? Remember then, fathers, that every 
oath, every curse, every idle word pronounced by 
you in moments of idleness or of folly, may be 
poison to your children’s souls, and deprive them of 
their eternal habitations, It is thus that a jealous 
God visits the sins of the fathers upon the children 


unto the third and fourth generation of them that ἢ 


hate him. Every idle word that men shall speak 
they shall give an account of at the day of 
judgment. Tremble then at the thoughts of that 
heavy hour, when at the bar of Christ your chil- 
dren shall condemn you, 
them at that day of judgment to turn their speech- 


less but accusing eyes on you, the author of their — 


misery, Beware then of corrupting them by word 
or deed, by influence or by example. Again I ask 
you, are your children dear to you? Mothers 
remember that holy angels guard the rosy cradle, 
and protect the slumbers of innocence; beware 


You would not wish | 
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then of being unkind to those helpless beings 
whom the messengers of God protect and defend ; 
beware of leading them astray by the slightest 
word or action. Rule them by kindness, teach 
them by example, teach them the power of the 
Deity and his mercy, teach them the certain re- 
wards of the just, the certain pains of all who are 
evil; guard them against the impiety, the folly, 
the falsehood of the world, and pray to the Father 
of mercies, that death, for you and for them, may 
be disarmed of its bitterness, so that you may not 
taste it, and that when summoned to the tribunal 
of him to whom the Father has committed all 
judgment, you may be able with confidence to say, 
Lo I and the children whom thou hast given me. 


The court is set, and the word of God is judged at 
the bar of unassisted reason; whose pride, always 
but too ready, is puffed up at being appointed 
judge in such a cause. The advocate on each 
side is the carnal mind; for there are even men 
who defend the Bible with carnal arguments and 
_ human learning; the consequence is as it was 
when Paul began to preach at Rome; some be- 
lieve and some believe not—whereas if a faithful 
minister boldly lays open the scriptures, the unbe- 
lieving person is convinced of all, he is judged of 
all, and thus the secrets of his heart are made 
manifest, and so falling down on his face, he will 
worship God, and report that God is with us of a 
truth. 5... 

Let such a faith be ours also, for it surmounts 
the thorny barriers of death, and robs the grave of 
its victory. The true believer shall not taste of 
death, shall not be conscious of his sting, for his 
light afflictions, which are but for a moment, shall 
work out for him a far more exceeding weight of 
glory. .... 

The secret things belong to the Lord our God, 
where can they be so safely left as in the hands of 
Him who has pledged his truth immutable, that 
all things shall work together for the good of them 
that believe? .... 

The same decree which led on the Romans to 
execute His judgments on that devoted nation by 
the destruction of Jerusalem: that same decree 
ordained, that the church of Christ should be built 
on its ruins. 


It is not thus that the still small voice of God 
speaks to the awakened soul—it is when the hea- 
venly sound of the gospel breaks with new sweet- 
ness on our astonished ear, it is when a conviction 
flashes on the mind, that happiness is not now to 
be found on earth, that this is not our home. It 
is when instead of sighing for forbidden pleasures, 
we pant for the breath of life with those unutter- 
able groans, whereby the spirit maketh interces- 
sion. It is when we endeavour to repair the 
emptiness, the corruption within, by an union with 
the fulness of God’s perfection in Christ. It is 
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when after some calamity inflicted for our good, 
we breath forth the sorrows of our heart in the 
accents of prayer, of humble and earnest prayer, 
the true incense the acceptable sacrifice never 
disregarded by the Almighty. In such ways as 
these the spirit of God strives with man, invites 
him to reconciliation, and whispers promises of 
pardon and peace, Such calls I am sure have 
often been made to each of us here; but alas! how 
often forgotten, as soon as some new temptation 
arose, like a transient gust ruffling the surface of 
the ocean, and then passing away for ever. Grieve 
not the holy spirit of God whereby ye are sealed 
unto the day of redemption: every thought in 
which you aspire to heavenly things, every good 
resolution for your future lives and every pang of 
godly sorrow for the past, proceeds from him alone, 
nor can be resisted or forgotten without account 
hereafter. Talk not of frailty and imperfection! 
To St. Paul was given as to us the thorn of flesh, 
the messenger of Satan, to buffet him: and thrice 
he besought the Lord that it might depart from 
him, that he might be entirely rescued from the 
enemy: but the Lord said,—-My grace is suffi- 
cient for thee, for my strength is made perfect in 
weakness—Most gladly therefore will I rather 
glory in my infirmities, that the power of Christ 
may rest upon me. St. Paul was no loiterer in 
the market-place, irresolute and vain, refusing the 
invitations of heaven, too proud and too idle to 
enter into the vineyard. He expiated the errors 
of his youth by a stormy and calamitous life ; he 
was set forth last as it were appointed unto death, 
and was made a spectacle unto the world, and to 
angels, and to men, and yet though he was trou- 
bled on every side he was not distressed, though 
persecuted he was not forsaken: grace was given 
him in such a measure as to support him in the 
acutest distresses and supply all his weakness, To 
labour as he did in the vineyard of Christ is an 
honour which none of us can deserve, but we may 
be assured that if we resolutely intend to set our 
hands to the work, we shall receive such assistance 
as will enable us to persevere, so that every suc- 
ceeding year will improve the soil, and diminish the 
necessity of painful labour. Much indeed remains 
to be done by every labourer: but we work for the 
best of masters, who has promised that every sin- 
cere endeavour shall be assisted and rewarded, 
We must dig deep in the hardened earth, with dili- 
gent meditation constantly examining ourselves, 
and we must pray for that fertilizing dew from 
above, without which every soil is barren. To each 
of us also, unless we have been blessed above 
our fellows and so remembered our Creator in 
the days of our youth, the plant of heavenly growth 
must be watered by repentant tears. Happy, 
thrice happy if, like Adam in his primeval inno- 
cence we could perform our task with a cheerful 
alacrity, undisturbed by any bitter recollections! 
True it is indeed that the depravity of the human 


heart seldom of itself produces a valuable crop, 
but it is also true, that we may be enabled, by 
zealous and earnest labour, so to improve its 
thorny barrenness, as that it may gratefully receive 
the reviving rays of the sun, together with the 
genial showers of heaven, Thorns and briars are 
the natural growth: these must be rooted up with 
the most diligent care, lest the seeds of these poi- 
sonous weeds left in the mind, should spring up 
in all the rank luxuriance of sin, and mock our 
utmost labour. Humility also, the most difficult 
and the most valuable of all Christian graces, is 
surely proper for the labourer, who depends not 
only for his wages of subsistence, but also for 
the very air he breathes, and the life by which 
he moves, on the will of his supreme Lord and 
master, It is not for the hireling of an hour to 
boast among his fellows, nor let him forget that if, 
during his short day of labour, he lay claim to 
honours not his due, or vexatiously oppress his 
fellow labourers, he will be most grievously abased 
in the end, when he sees his humbled and despised 
brethren preferred infinitely before him. Remem- 
ber who it is that hath said, the last shall be first 
and the first shall be last, for many are called but 
few chosen, 


The fact is that no one is so capable of lifting 
up his eyes unto heaven, as he who has found by 
experience that his only help comes from thence; 
and he who at first, like the publican in the para- 
ble, dared not so much as lift up his eyes unto 
heaven, becomes at length capable of stedfastly 
contemplating the majesty of God, and like St. 
Stephen, sees with the eye of faith the heavens 
opening, and Jesus sitting at the right hand of 

It seems as if in these words he intended to ex- 
press the superior advantages attending the condi- 
tion of the poor, namely of those who live by the 
labour of their hands and the sweat of their brow, 
Different indeed from the opinions on this subject 
which prevail in the world is this speech of our 
Lord; and yet when attentively considered, it 
seems as if the one was entirely worthy of the 
divine wisdom from which it proceeded, while the 
other notion—that riches are the chief good of 
man and the great object of his life, appears to 
spring from the prince of this world, from Satan 
the father of lies: for riches and gold so far from 
having been conducive to the welfare of mankind, 
have been the source of almost all their vices and 
their miseries ; of battle and murder, of innumer- 
able diseases, and every species of woe. .... 

During the three years of his ministry, he drew 
a precarious living from the pious offerings of those 
who believed on his name, and counted it a hap- 
piness and honour to be his servants. Surrounded 
by his faithful and humble followers, sometimes 
in the wildernesses of Galilee, sometimes on the 
margin of the sea, the king of Israel kept his 
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court under the canopy of heaven, and 
to the eye of faith a more splendid spectacle than 
all the pomp and majesty of θα Migs sis 


keepers of sheep, whose consciences were 
and whose eye-sight was not so much obscured by 
luxury and pride, were ready and anxious to re 
ceive him, until borne sows cal aaa 
guilty rulers, they mingled their voices in that 
boding cry,—His blood be on us and on our chil- 
dren. .... 


5 5, 
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three strangers that came to him, and served 
them with his own hands, not knowing that as a 
reward for his hospitality, he was serving angels 
unawares, Israel his grandson, father of the 


the 
chosen race of God, served a hard master 
twenty years, and yet in those times, 
man was prolonged greatly beyond its 


are still strong to labour: yet they rely for their 
support on the relief of their more wealthy brethren : 
nor do they shrink back with horror, as their 
fathers would have done, from the idea of beg- 
gary: yet, even in these times, an honest and 
cheerful mind, chastened by the benign influence 
of religion, might raise the poorest of human beings 


to a condition in which princes would envy him. — 


His frame, robust and hardened with labour, is a 


stranger to the numerous diseases which indolence | 


and luxury entail on the rich, and on their des- 
cendants : he does not nourish within himself the 
fatal seeds of those passions which consume the 
vitals, and are but too often the wreck of every 
virtue. He wakes at morning from short but 
sweet repose, and begins his toils with cheerfulness 
and vigour, for his industry is his pride, nor would 
he be happy if he were compelled to remain idle ; 
frugal and sober, his gains though small ought to 
be enough to maintain himself, his helpmate, and 
his children, nor does he waste in luxury that 
portion which should support and cherish them. 
At each returning sabbath he thanks God ‘that he 


was born in a Christiameountry—a land ofchurches — 


and bibles. Thus in a succession of pleasing duties 
his life glides away, placed by his fortunes below 
the deceitful cares of riches, and raised, by an 
honest and humble mind, above the snares of vice 
and fraud. Respected by his superiors, loved by 
his equals, honoured by his children. Such a 
happy fate it is more easy for the poor than for the 
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rich to obtain: it is true that the slippery paths of 
greatness are only accessible to the latter, but who 
ever tried them without repenting his rashness? 
the page of knowledge is unfolded to their view, 
but what knowledge can be compared to the know- 
ledge of the Bible, a book which happily in the 
present age is open to us all. To conclude then, may 
the poor in substance, be enabled by the grace of 
the Holy Spirit to be also poor in spiyit: submitting 
themselves to the ordinances of God, and obedient 
to those who are set in authority over them. May 
the rich exert themselves to alleviate their wants, 
and beware of oppressing those whom God himself 
protects and defends: and above all may both high 
and low, rich and poor, unite in praising and mag- 
nifying that infinite love which humbled itself to 
behold the things of earth, and that adorable 
Saviour who for our sakes became poor and took 
upon him not only the form but the nature of a 
slave. ..'.. 
BAXTER. 
Seem to have been with Paul in the third hea- 
- ven, and to have seen what is unutterable.. with 
Peter ready to say, Master it is good to be here. 
On that mount whence we can see the wilderness 
and Canaan both at once. That he will be em- 
braced by those that have embraced lust and sin 
before him. Make Satan’s court ring with the 
news that Joseph’s brethren are come, and that 
the saints are arrived safe. Nor any such love as 
David’s and Jonathan’s, breathing out its last into 
sad lamentations for a forced separation. He that 
~ would not lose one Noah.. overlook one Lot. 
That 1 should be taken with Mordecai from capti- 
vity and with Daniel from the den to be made 
ruler... If worthiness .. sit down and weep with 
St. John (Rev. v.) Should I not have lingered in 
_ Sodom ..made me to differ? That day sit down 
with Abraham, Isaac . . join with Moses in his song, 
with David. . psalms of praise, and with all the 
redeemed in the song of the Lamb, Enoch walking 
with God, Noah enjoying the end of his singula- 
rity, Joseph of his integrity, Job of his patience, 
Hezekiah of his uprightness, and all the saints the 
end of their faith. . with David... I am a com- 
panion of all them that fear thee. That brought 
Israel out of Egypt on the self-same day when the 
430 years were expired. A Canaan in the wilder- 
ness or the songs of Sion in a strange land. What 
is that to the sweet and fresh gales on Mount 
Zion? Gross created comforts which like Saul’s 
armour on David... Doubts are like the thistle, a 
bad weed growing in good company... Sorry as 
Joseph’s brethren... as if they found their names 
written in the curse or heard the law say as Na- 
than, Thou art the man. Enoch, Abraham, Laza- 
rus, the thief.... never such songs from Moses at 
the red sea and wilderness, from Deborah and 
Hannah, David and Hezekiah if, they . , choosers 
of their own condition. ...known tender father if 
not denied the husks of earthly comfort. As Ehud 
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did to Eglon, I have a message to thee from God 
So far from repining like Jonas that the threaten- 
ings... Belshazzar saw the fingers of a man’s 
hand that wrote upon the wall; what trembling 
then should seize on thee, who hast the hand of 
God himself against thee, not in a sentence or two, 
but in the very scope of the scriptures, threatening 
the loss of an everlasting kingdom. You took them 
as Elijah . . by Ahab the troublers of the land, and 
as the apostles .. the world upside down, 

Read what Dives thought... Soul of every man 
by nature Satan’s garrison. . takes away his ar- 
mour and divides the spoil.... Sea shuts her 
mouth upon some, the earth opens and swallows 
up others, the pestilence destroys by thousands. 
The soul that must burn. . bush. . jealousy . . ne- 
ver be consumed... Satan..comforter as first 
mother.. Hath God said..? Never a thief.. 
robbing a house.. Satan awakens the sinner.. 
Tolerable to thee ..so heavy to Christ .. bloody 
sweat, bitter agony, only under the curse of the 
law .. gospelsorer punishment.... Ifthe horse see 
but a pit before him. ... Daniel would rather be , . 
lions than forbear.. three times aday. If every 
door was marked where families do not... prayer. . 
our towns would be as places overthrown by the 
plague, the people being dead within and the mark 
of judgment without... Do you as Paul tell them 
weeping..? As Moses said to Israel, Set thy 
heart unto all the words which I testify unto thee 
this day, for it is not a vain thing, because it is your 
life. Many who, like Agrippa are but almost 
Christians, will find in the end they shall be but 
almost saved. He that runs slowest loses both 
prize and labour. As fencers on the stage to real 
soldiers, so hypocrites to Christians. When he 
drowned the world, consumed Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, scattered the Jews... If present punishment 
to every act of sin as Ananias and Sapphira... O 
thou that didst weep and groan in spirit over a dead 
Lazarus, pity these dead and senseless souls. As 
Cain..I know not, am I my soul’s keeper? 1 
hate him for he doth not prophesy good concern- 
ing me but evil. Dost thou not tremble as Felix? 
If the keepers shook and became as dead men.. 
the angel come and roll back the stone... When 
Ahab enquired of the flattering prophets it was his 
death. They have as gross an idea of regeneration 
as Nicodemus. All these have I kept .. Iam rich 
and increased. ,.. To tell a man of his sins as softly 
as Eli did his sons, or reprove him as gently as, 
Jehoshaphat did Ahab, Let not the king say so. 
We look on miserable souls, and pass by as the 
priest and Levite. Your children. . Moses. . bul- 
rush ready to perish if..not help... Then when 
he lieth in Manasses’ fetters.... Paul and Silas 
sing because their feet are in the stocks. . When 
did he appear..and say Peace.. but when the 
doors were shut for fear of the Jews? When did 
Stephen see..? Wemay rest. . as the ark rested 
in the midst of Jordan, a short and small rest, or 
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as Abraham desired the angels .. 5Βῃουϊὰ Israel 
have fixed their rest in the wilderness, should Noah 
have made the ark his home’? Were you like 
Noah’s dove to look through the earth.. you 
would return... Riches or honour .. we do in our 
hearts dance before them and say These are thy 
gods. To pluck us against our will as Lot: the 
Lord being merciful. To escape death is to escape 
blessedness .. except Enoch or Elijah... Thou 
wouldst cry Why is his chariot so long in coming, 
why tarry the wheels of his chariots ? How long 
Oh Lord, how long? Might he not give thee life as 
he gave the murmuring Israelites quails . . till thou 
art weary of living . . Judas, Achitophel..? Say 
as Thomas, Let us also go that we may die with 
him... Reply to tempter as Nehemiah, I am 
doing a great work so that I cannot come. Nebu- 
chadnezzar taken from the beasts of the field to the 
throne and his reason returneth unto him. Then 
many cry out, Oh that I might die the death of the 
righteous! Though the Israelites below eat and 
drink and rise up to play before their idol, Moses 
in the mount will not do so. Thy soul is as a 
lamp. . not lighted, and thy duties as a sacrifice. . 
no fire, fetch one coal daily from this altar and see 
if thy offering will not burn ; light thy lamp at the 
flame, and feed it daily with oil from hence and 
see if it will not gloriously shine. 

Like Baal’s priests to cut. . because their sacri- 
fice.. burn. Ifthe Son of God will walk with us, 
we are safe in the midst of those flames which 
shall devour. . cast us in heaven and a prison or 
banishment; heaven and the belly of a whale or 
a den of lions, heaven and a consuming sickness 
are no such distance as heaven and sin. Whena 
man is once at this language, Soul take thine ease, 
the next news . . thou fool, this night or this month 

. year... It was a terrible voice,—Where art 
thou? Hast thou eaten? Where is thy brother ? 
Should Israel have fixed their rest in the wilder- 
ness among serpents, enemies, famine? Noah loth 
to come forth when waters were assuaged . , like 
Peter on the mount. Parthians would give their 
children no meat, till they saw some sweat on their 
faces. What heavenly passages had Balaam in 
his prophecies, yet how little of it in his spirit? 
If Eve once supposes she sees more worth in for- 
bidden fruit... When Samuel had told Saul,— 
To-morrow shalt thou be with me, this struck him 
to the heart. To hear the message which called 
him to Goshen, and to see the chariots which 
should bring him to Joseph. Say then, as the 
Psalmist, when in company,—Let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I prefer not 
Jerusalem to my chief joy. The spirit of God 
must be to thee as the chariot to Elijah. Fora 
true Christian is to be like John, to be in the spirit 
on the Lord’s day.... When the spirit finds thy 
heart in prison and in irons and smites thee and 
says, Arise up quickly and follow me . . be sure thou 
then arise and follow, and thou shalt find thy 
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chains fall off. What a prophetical blessing had — 
dying Isaac and Jacob for their sons. . 
song and divine benediction did Moses « 
his life... what heavenly advice and prayer had the - 
disciples from their Lord . . about to leave : 
when Paul was ready to be offered up 
venly exhortations and advice did 
Philippians, Timothy, Elders of Ephesus; 
to heaven was John in Patmos a little before . 
Those angels which disdained not to carry into 
Abraham’s bosom .. Lazarus, Seldom 
God’s appearing .. saints in a crowd: 
used a solitary garden. Juda. knew where to 
find him. Thrust not Christ into the 
manger. Say to all thy worldly ping 


welfare of a kingdom .. to such a 
cob’s. My commandment is if possible to compel 
you tocome in, and blessed is he that shall eat 
bread in the kingdom of God! The manna lieth 
about your tents, walk out, gather it up, take 
homé,. .. When reason sleeps the senses domineer, 
but consideration awakens our reason, till like 


Sampson it rouses up itself and breaks the bonds 


of sensuality. Before it was as the stones in the 
brook, but now like that out of David’s sling. 

He that bade Thomas come near, and see the 
print of the nails, and put his finger into his 
wounds, , calls to thee,. and be not faithless but 
believing... Fear not, it is T! And like Joseph 
seek for a place to weep in. How often has thy 
Lord found thee like Hagar sitting and weeping . . 
he opened to thee a well of consolation and also 
opened thine eyes to see it? Like Elijah desiring 
to die out of thy misery and he hath spread thee a 


table of unexpected relief? The prophet’s servant _ 


crying out, Alas! what shall we do, for an 

doth encompass us? And he hath opened thine 
eyes to see more for thee than against thee. 
Like Jonah peevish and weary of thy life, and he 
hath mildly said Dost thou well to be angry ? How 
often set thee on watching and praying, and when 
he hath returned hath found thee asleep, and yet 
hath covered thy neglect with a mantle of love, and 
gently pleaded for thee that the spirit is willing but 
the flesh is weak? Deal with thy soul as Christ 
did with Peter, when he thrice asked him, Lovest 
thou me ? till he was grieved and answered. . so 
grieve and shame thy heart... I am a spectacleof 
pity like a Job or Lazarus, but they are perfect and — 
without blemish. An ignorant Micah will do so” 
for his idol, and shall not my soul do so for the 
living God? Till thy soul longs as David, Oh that — 
one would give me to drink of the wells of salva- 
tion! May not Peter boldly walk on the sea, if 
Christ gives commandment, if he begin to sink, is 
it from weakness of Christ? Suppose thyself a 
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companion with John in his survey of the new 
Jerusalem and viewing the thrones. . and that thou 
hadst heard the songs of Moses and of the Lamb. 
What if I had seen with Paul those unutterable 
things or with Stephen? What if I had seen as 
Micaiah did, the Lord sitting on his throne? How 
pleasant is drink in extremity of thirst, scarcely to 
be exprest, enough to make the strength of Samp- 
son revive! Would it not be an astonishing. . the 
sea stand as a wall on the right and left, and the 
people of Israel . . ten plagues, or the rock . . to see 
the sun stand still in the firmament or the dial of 
Ahaz go back ten degrees? If we could have 
drought or rain at our prayers, or fire from heaven 
to destroy our enemies as Elijah, or to raise the 
dead as Elisha, or cure diseases, and speak lan- 
guages... surely if we observe but common provi- 
dences as the motion of the sun, the tides, the 
standing of the earth, the watering it with rain, the 
keeping in order of a wicked confused world.... 
With David, Unless thy law had been my delight, 
I should then have perished in mine afflictions. If 
_the promises be so sweet what will the performance 
be? If the face of Moses shined, if the feet of 
them that publish peace, that bring good tidings of 
salvation, be beautiful..face of the Prince of 
peace . . if so precious in earthen vessels ..? There 
shall I hear Elijah, Esaiah, John .. not preaching 
to gainsayers in imprisonment, persecution, and 
reproach.. No Judas, no unfurnished guest. Had 
I but seen Job on the dunghill..to see him in 
glory.. Paul and Silas singing in the stocks.. 
praises in heaven..David....in the place of 
those shepherds who saw and heard heavenly host, 
If such joy bringing back the ark, rebuilding Tem- 
ple... Thesmallest sincere grace in thee . . greater 
worth than the riches of the Indies. Thou camest 
to spy out the land of promise, go not back without 
one cluster of grapes. If the word of God was 
sweeter to Job than his necessary food, and to 
David than honey and the honey-comb, and was 
the joy and rejoicing of Jeremiah’s heart... The 
church when it is fully gathered and glorified, 
Voice like that to Elijah, What doest thou here ? 
As Daniel daily opened his window toward Jeru- 
salem.—( Saint’s rest.) 
HORSLEY, &c. 

Eeypt was the work-shop of Satan where the 
molten images were cast. In this Balaam set the 
sun of prophecy in the horizon of the gentile world, 
and yet a total night came not. The women saw 
the angel descend, they saw him roll away the 
vast stone which stopped the mouth of the sepul- 
ehre, and with a threatening aspect seat himself 
upon it, they saw the sentinels fall down petrified 
with fear. The Shechinah, the towering pillar of 
flame which marshalled the Israelites in the wil- 
derness, was seen by the Arabians and inhabitants 
of Palestine, as a threatening meteor in their sky. 
They were beyond measure astonished ; they felt 
as any of us would if we saw the sign of the Son of 
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man this moment displayed in the heavens,— 
( Aorsley’ s Sermons, ) 

Ought the withered hand which Christ has re- 
stored, to be lifted against him ? ‘The blood of 
Abel and the prophets spoke no such language, 
but cried to God for vengeance against a cruel and 
guilty world. Ahab slew Naboth. Poor man how 
could he help it, for he longed much for his vine- 
yard? To fall sick for a garden of herbs a man 
must be ἃ king.—(Sherlock’s Sermons.) 

Such was Peter’s unseasonable humility, who as 
then his knowledge was small, when Christ came 
to wash his feet, who at an impertinent time would 
needs strain courtesy with his master, and falling 
troublesomely upon the lowly, all-wise and unex- 
aminable intention of Christ, so provoked his meek 
Lord, that he threatened to exclude him from his 
heavenly portion, unless he could be content to be 
less arrogant and stiffnecked in his humility.— 
(Milton.) 

Il est permis & Joseph de se répandre en lamen- 
tations, de faire résonner de la voix de sa douleur 
les €échos de Canaan: il est permis ἃ David de 
marcher en pleurant et de dire, Mon fils Absalom! 
Témoins tant de Rachels qui ne veulent pas qu’on 
....témoins tant de Davids... Voila done Félix 
tout-a-coup dégradé de son tribunal; de juge qu’il 
étoit il devient partie: il disoit, Je vois, je suis 
riche.—( Sermons de Saurin.) 

The Messiah ushered into the church, the pro- 
phets going before and the apostles following after 
him. He who never quenched .. extinguishes the 
great lights . . he who never brake. . rules nations 
with a rod of iron. Ezekiel and John saw Christ 
surrounded by a rainbow... .Benjamin was led 
captive to Babylon but Judah once more with him 
... Without a Herod, Rachel if she live long will 
be heard lamenting, The Lord of heaven and 
earth beholden to the rich for a grave. The pow- 
ers of heaven shaken as leaves of the wood by a 
mighty wind. What will it avail to rise.. only to 
hear the sentence, Depart from me ye wicked. 
From Jotham’s parable, even the bramble was not 
exempt from ambition. For who would yield to 
temptation . . if he saw heaven opened and Jesus 
standing at. . or the Almighty on his throne pre- 
pared with thunder? With this sword of the spirit 
conquered in the wilderness. When, under the 
heathen emperors the furnace of persecution was 
heated seven times hotter than it was wont to be 
heated. Revelation, after having been for a while 
holden captive in unrighteousness, disarmed and 
disabled by heretical glosses, will at length be 
openly denied and rejected, like him who dared to 
thwart the pleasures of Herodias, first imprisoned 
and then beheaded.—( Horne’s Sermons.) 

The two cross clauses in the league of Christians 
should be plainly expounded,—He that is not with 
us is against us, etc. Paul when he boasts of him- 
self, doth often interlace, I speak as a fool; but 
speaking of his calling he saith, Magnificabo apos- 
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tolatam meum. By usury a man doth eat his 
bread in sudore vultus alieni; besides, it doth 
plow on Sundays. If a man be partaker of God’s 
theatre he shall also be a partaker of God’s rest : 
God saw every thing which. . and then the Sab- 
bath. St. Paul’s perfection, that he would wish to 
be an anathema from Christ for the salvation of his 
brethren, shows much of a divine nature, and a 
kind of conformity with Christ himself. The fool 
hath said in his heart, there is no God.—( Bacon.) 

With what reluctance, with what dread, do I 
Jook on the miscarriage of the man after God’s own 
heart! O holy prophet! Who can promise him- 
self to stand when he sees thee fallen and maimed 
by the fall? Who can assure himself an immunity 
from the foulest sins when he sees thee offending, 
so heinously, so bloodily? Let profane eyes be- 
hold thee as a pattern, an excuse for sinning; I 
shall never look at thee but through tears, as a 
woful spectacle of human infirmity. The answer 
of David (death of child) is the most truly religious 
and philosophic of any recorded in history, The 
noblest lesson on all that is reasonable in grief 
that ever was penned.—( Bishop Hall.) 

Thou must be brought before Cwsar .. for the 
first time and probably the last, the murderous 
tyrant Nero heard the glad tidings of salvation. 
When the devil leaves him, and angels come and 
minister to him, even joy and peace. As Aaron’s 
rod swallowed up all the rods of Pharoah’s sorce- 
rers, so doth this command swallow up and include 
in it all other commands. A canopy more perish- 
ing than Jonah’s gourd, The part of Judas, the 
leprosy of Gehazi, the tremor of Cain. Like the 
prevaricating pair, whatever we keep back annihi- 
lates the value of what we bring. And often-times 
his eloquence reached the hard brute heart, and 
opening it like the rock in Horeb, made way for 
the living stream of piety which had been pent 
within. You cast your eyes on that forlorn fugitive 
who escapes alone and naked from a house 
filled with assassins ; he is hunted... .—( Various 
Authors.) 

AUDLEY. 

Ir is to young persons, for their own future 
guidance in the event of becoming parents, that 
remarks on EDUCATION should be addressed ;— 


For long, alas! tho’ pleasing, is the way, 
And life affords but an ill winter's day. 


The subjects also adapted to young children are 
usually when well considered the most valuable, 
and teaching the only test of accuracy. “1 have 
learned much,” said a Rabbi ‘‘from my Rabbins, 
more from my companions, and most of all from 
my scholars.’’ Children should converse with na- 
ture, with realities. Impress them with a shade of 
mysterious respect for the plough and for grafting. 
A tame fox, a tortoise, a bird, will help them more 
than books: what is it but a second childhood,— 
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———— wo sit and rightly spell > RAS 
Of every star that heaven doth tell sare’ 
And ev'ry herb that sips the dew? 


The same perfection of simplicity in an infant 
and an aged Samuel. | 

At present, a nominal learned education ould: 
rally ends in idleness, Besides, the welfare of — 
society does not depend on the advancement of — 
the learned professions. Were they as perfect, as 
in the present state of things is possible, the gain 
would be inappreciable: were they absolutely per- 
fect, they would cease to exist. If the law were 
perfectly clear there would be no law suits: if it 
were as much improved as is now possible, if the 
attorneys at Common Pleas and Barons of Exche- 
quer were arranged by Brougham himself, the ad- 
vantages to the community would be infinitely 
small, The present enormous evils of the Jaw 
maintain a few ingenious men at the expense of 
the litigious, and deter all who “ would rather suf- 
fer wrong” from every kind of legal proceeding. 
So also, without a total and radical change, the 
medical art must ever remain liable to great cen- 
sure, while such a change would display the ad- 
vantages of temperance and the mighty influence 
of faith, expose the fallacies of medicine and thus 
deter men from it altogether. 

Such being the case, youth should not be sacri- 
ficed even to certain success in these professions : 
happiness is more valuable than a splendid and 
profitable learning. But in fact, a real success is 
never the result of an ordinary education, the boys 
are not prepared for their professions. Such know- 
ledge is greatly over-rated and not extremely use- 
ful, the appearance of it only keeps men huddied 
up in inns of court, and colleges, swelling the 
morbid congestions of great cities. Again, sup- 
posing all Europeans were intended for learned 
professions; still, before seven years old, you 
could do nothing better than give children a gene- 
ral habit of obedience, and some degree of atten- 
tion; no more is desirable, unless they happen to 
desire it themselves, a circumstance often indicat 
ing a brief span of life, 

The wit of children is alvenge found do δ πόνων: 
ry, and the more eccentric or original it appears, 
the more absolute the imitation. It may be amus- 
ing and endearing, it may confirm fondness, but 
should never raise admiration, Such a feeling 
resembles the superstitious wonder of a savage who 
sees his face ina glass. The mirror is not more 
true to its likeness than the child to the object of 
his mimicry. Parents are pleased to extasy with 
the original genius of their children, applaud and 
admire them accordingly; thus vanity is bound 
up in the child’s heart, and a sure though late dis- 
appointment prepared for the mother, when all 
these fictitious talents shall disappear with the 
grace and fascinations of childhood. If to the 
means of health, obedience, and observation, is 
added some little progress in speaking a living 
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language when the family resides on the continent, 
enough will have been done before seven years old. 

Precepts are not often to be given to very young 

children, and when given must be strictly observed 
on both sides. When neglected, forgotten, or dis- 
obeyed, or secretly ridiculed as often happens 
both by parent and child, they destroy a moral 
sanction, weaken the force of future precepts, 
when the child shall be able to understand them, 
and when the nature of the case shall require 
them. An assiduous training, a gentle compulsion, 
is more proper to the dispositions of childhood. If 
your child learns to write, you “press his hand, 
you guide -his pen,” you shew him by double ex- 
amples, both the characters to be imitated and the 
mode of imitation. This process is best with chil- 
dren, Creatures of imitation and habit, their rea- 
son is shrined in their affections and cannot always 
be consulted in study. Any theory or precepts of 
writing addressed to a child, any entreaties to be- 
come a ready writer, resemble the instructions of 
Hamlet to his courtiers who could not play the 
. flute. 

Education usually consists in a vast number of 
precepts continually neglected or violated: the 
exact reverse of what it ought to be—a few inflexi- 
ble rules, a total indifference and neglect of all 
impatient and wilful crying, considerable tranquil- 
lity at all times on the subject of tears, constraint 
by love, vigilance, sympathy, little labour to the 
child, much labour to the parent, especially the 
labour of thinking; above all, example. A fault is 
scarcely bad in a very young child, when uncon- 
nected with disobedience. By the law, even at 
this early age, is the knowledge of sin, the law of 
the child being the parent’s will ; the child looks 
from his mother to his mother’s God. One way of 
avoiding disobedience is, to give few rules and no 
reasons, but to impose rules on ourselves, and 
resolve the reasons in our own mind. No precept 
should be given which will naturally and probably 
be disobeyed; none which cannot be enforced by 
training, and even then the precept is superfluous. 
The application of this principle requires constant 
reflection; at an incautious moment the mother 
laughs at the child’s mischief and then gravely 
orders it to do so no more, Here is a precept 
despised and disobeyed as it were beforehand, and 

‘yet the error thus committed by the child and 
sanctioned by the mother would be venial but for 
the precept, which stamps it with the knowledge 
of good and evil. If you observe the child nar- 
rowly you will find him more mischievous after 
such a scene. 

There are often crooked motives in precepts and 
in correction, as previous ill-humour or too great 
irritability, or even a sort of envy in the ‘‘ censor 
castigatorque minorum.”’? Suppose a mother had a 
trick of saying to a little obedient child who sits by 
her side, ‘‘ Hold up your head,” when anything 
ruffles her, when china falls, when some embarras- 
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sing pause occurs in the conversation; some such 
trifle might lead to a series of unmeaning orders 
dictated by ill-humour. The child will obey not 
the precept, but the example of giving precepts, 
and meantime she will love her mother the less for 
correcting her unjustly. Every one speaks of 
children’s cunning ;—it may proceed from their 
weakness, or it may resemble that of the insane 
whose attention is deeply fixed on chimeras, invisi- 
ble to other men and when the result of their 
labours appears we are surprised. Be it candour, 
for they have no prejudices, or be it cunning, the 
child will be the first to discern the crooked mo- 
tives of orders or reproofs. It will resent any un- 
necessary interference with the just liberty and 
common pleasures of life, which are to be respected 
as the use of light or air, and never lightly sus- 
pended : for if such rights are not respected in a 
child we lose influence over them instead of gaining 
more as reason advances. Charity also whispers 
how difficult it will be to console them for what 
they suffer unnecessarily: whether the ills of life 
are not already enough, and how we are to pro- 
cure them new happiness ; or would we even take 
the trouble ? 

I do not wish the child to be ignorant of right 
and wrong, but I wish her to have but one rule of 
right and wrong, and have found that the rule of 
orders and reprimands is not the right rule, but 
rather—the necessary tendency or effect of wrong 
actions on the child, both immediately, and through 
the medium of the feelings of those it lives with 
and loves, which feelings it will respect, if it really 
loves them. When I say the feelings of a friend I 
mean, not only their approbation or disapproba- 
tion, but their convenience or inconvenience, I 
send a child who cries loudly, out of the room, not 
only because it is wrong, but because it is incon- 
venient and unjust to submit to its crying: I there- 
fore order it out of the room in a simple, mild, and 
inflexible tone, which if the child loves me will 
give it all the pain desirable. 

The plan of 1. J. R. for shewing the child the 
natural tendency of its conduct is therefore good 
in principle: the most important results of the 
child’s conduct are on the real feelings of the 
parents, and these results are just what J. J. R. 
neglects. He gets up a scene of a gardener retali- 
ating certain mischief done by the child; in this 
case the only important result of the child’s con- 
duct is its effect on the gardener’s and the parent’s 
feelings, which is the only fictitious part of the 
transaction, and this flaw the child will be the first 
to discover. If it is objected that the child’s ac- 
tions are not sufficiently important to affect any 
one, it should be remembered that censure is 
easily excited even in strangers, and should be 
strongly pointed out as the natural tendency of 
such and such actions, So also the gratitude or 
resentment or mortification of the poor may per- 
haps be excited by the child’s words and actions. 
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But of course the feelings of the parent will be 
oftenest and easiest excited, and the more sensitive 
these are, the better. Let the sympathy and soli- 
citude of the intelligent mother be as intense and 
active as the vanity of the foolish one, and never 
concealed from the child, This is a better way of 
shewing a child the tendency of its conduct than 
that proposed above. When the anger of the 
parent is excited it should be much subdued and 
evidently short-lived,—in that case, provided it 
springs not from selfish considerations of ease or 
indolence, we may be angry and sin not. 

In order to make the feelings of the parent a 
moral sanction to the child, they should be not 
only tempered but enlightened and expressed 
distinctly. Better abstain from the phrase, “I 
wont love you”... as if love could be sudden and 
voluntarily, instead of being the effect of habit and 
of repeated impulses, It might be necessary to feel 
on more rare occasions,—I can’t love you, and 
the child will soon perceive the graver countenance 
of love. There needs no simulation to exhibit 
sorrow, when “the boundless Upas, the all-blasting 
tree” blights even the tender suckers that grow 
beneath, Augustine says “1 have seen and ob- 
served an infant full of envy; pale with anger, he 
regarded his fellow-suckling with bitterness in his 
countenance,” When the child says or does any- 
thing doubtful, anything blameable, if we chuckle 
at it or admire, if the rich man rejoices at the 
haughtiness of his son, the mother at the dressy 
and brilliant air, the voluptuous motions of limbs 
dearer to her than her own, if the valiant in wine 
rejoice to see the flery draught sipped intrepidly, 
it is because we do not know the true nature of 
sin; because we not only do those things but 
have pleasure in those! that do them. We should 
hate sin and all its signs in our children; we 
should hate it sorrowfully. Hundreds of mothers 
know the profligate celibacy of young men in all 
its extent; they hear their loose disrespectful re- 
marks on women with a smile, and it is for such 
men that they dress or rather strip their daughters, 
giving them not the moral beauty which retains a 
husband but the garish display which attracts a 
lover. 

The principle of example should be extended to 
some trifling points every day: the father should 
endeavour to avoid rough words and gestures in 
the child’s presence, to behave before them as in 
company with the man he feared or the woman he 
loved. Maxima debetur pueris reverentia, It is 
seldom necessary to give children unmixed pain. 
If the parent is tender, vigilant, inflexible, intelli- 
gent, there will be generally some obvious good 
mixed with the pain, which leaves the child a 
gainer by the total transaction; for instance,— 
when a point is contested with -passionate crying, 
that point must be gained by the parent, with the 
least force possible, with a sort of sorrow, and I 
think, without any reprimand whatever, Suppose a 
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child taken off to bed in this way; when the point 
is gained it might be brought back to take leave, 
and thus it will perceive the little value of the 
point contested, and the desirableness of being on 
kind terms with you. An instance is given byone _ 
writer, of cases in which, though there be much _ 
pain, yet the whole transaction may be pleasing. 
** Observe,”’ he says, “that shivering urchin in the 
snow; he is miserably cold and suffers from it, 
but if you propose to him to warm himself, you 
find that he prefers keeping the goal at foot-ball.’” 
Examples of all these principles might be multi- 
plied but they would be ludicrously minute. 

** Tender, vigilant, intelligent, inflexible ;”’ and 
who is all this ? Unless we wish to be this and 
more than this, we should be very cautious to do 
no harm and never hope to succeed, It will in- 
deed be doubtful whether it is not better to trust 
the children to hirelings, if we cannot make their 
education our first object, and even wish to educate 
ourselves for their sake, As many of the plea- 
sures of life are founded on the recollections of 
infancy, the more numerous the associations of 
that age, the better; since they will probably be 
looked back to with pleasure, even when not very 
pleasing at the time, One of the earliest efforts 
should be to form the habit of attention—to col- 
lect objects round them, and reflect a good deal 
what is sure to please, where their minds will linger 
and return. In many cases they must be allowed 
to chuse their own subjects. Children then are 
pleased with mechanical processes, especially hus- 
bandry, with animals, with clear streams, water- 
falls, and woods: such opportunities should be 
found or be made for them. Kids, fawns, lambs, 
puppies, kittens, tortoises. Every insect, bird, or 
flower; and the rule should be, when their attention 
is fixed to make no remarks, however pertinent ; 
when the attention flags, fix it by pointing out the 
limbs, the wings, the colour, the texture, and bring 
it back to the subject once. The best way to lead 
the child’s attention is to fix your own, and if its 
pastimes are well chosen, they will be sufticiently 
interesting. Who does not linger at a blacksmith’s 
forge? Who does not regard the gambols of a 
kitten? These pastimes should be out of doors, if 
possible. The mephitic air of the house acts 
strongly I suspect on the skin and stomach. Nume- 
rous collections of objects are good, also pieces of 
wood of different shapes, solid figures enabling one 
sense to rectify the other which plane figures do 
not. And yet, when the child’s mind is serene 
(which it will often be out of doors, seldom or 
never within) they may be left to thelr orm: pate, 
times. 

Parents have a notion that it is desirable to vex 
their children, to chasten them betimes. Though 
often necessary it is never desirable to vex them, 
and never necessary but to counteract some ill 
habit formed through negligence or bad example 
of parents ; (the bad example of agents being the 
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negligence of the parents.) The object should be 
to prevent this habit: let hirelings set the lesson 
and flog the child if not done, without considering 
by whose fault, There are some lessons for which 
the most ruthless pedant seldom flogs a boy, 
because the boy does not utterly loath the lesson, 
because it suits his faculties, and nature creeps 
even into school discipline, but such lessons are 
despised, as writing, arithmetic, drawing, music 
...»a catalogue which might easily be extended to 
every thing that children really can learn. No les- 
sons are to be valuable but such as are flogged into 
him, the Gravitona in Sw, the Formatio temporum, 
is to occupy his best and smiling years, not know- 
ledge but difficulties, not realities but pedantry, and 
above all, not things but language, not even lan- 
guage but GRAMMAR. 

We read that he who spares the rod, spoils the 
child, and one’s heart inclines to the hope that this 
may be one of the clauses of a condemning law, 
which the gospel has repealed, When every man’s 
hand was against his neighbour, such severity was 
necessary in a family. Darkness covered the earth 
and thick darkness the people: the Jews, no better 
than their neighbours could only be deterred by hea- 
vy vengeance from crime, and the same book which 
records the punishments so much criticised, demon- 
strates that the offences were at least commensu- 
rate ; (unfortunately the latter are disbelieved. ) 
But for these inflictions, the light of the world such 
as it was, would have been extinct. The soul that 
sinned was to die; he that gathered sticks unlaw- 
fully was stoned; the eye which regarded not the 
authority of the parent was to be picked out by 
carrion birds, as soon as the offender had been 
stoned to death by his father. So fierce and unna- 
tural were the most enlightened men of those days: 
among the Romans also, the patria potestas extended 
to life and death, until the time of Augustus. But 
what would be the consolations of the gospel to a 
father able or willing to shed his own son’s blood? 
What peace on earth, what good will towards men, 
if his eye is to be evil to the little one in his bosom 
and the mother’s to the babe between her knees. 
All bloody corrections in a household are repeal- 
ed; the tender heart already feels what the en® 
lightened conscience knows: none but hirelings 
permit it to themselves and the indecency is alone 
‘ enough to banish it, as Cowper told us fifty years 
ago. 

But if such means are abhorrent and forbidden, 
a double watchfulness is necessary lest seeds 
scattered by an enemy should grow to a rank 
harvest and mock our utmost toil, The heart 
being the sacrifice desired, none but Omnipotence 
can draw that heart to himself, and none but good 
angels guard the citadel. The parent must be 
content (no small attainment) with doing no harm, 
and this must be achieved according to the pre- 
cept of the son of Sirach, Bow down his neck 
betimes. ‘‘ Le moi est toujours haissable,’’? whether 
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in parent or child, and each should resign selfishness 
at the call of equity, the one by watchfulness over 
themselves, the other by affectionate guidance and 
constant training received, 

A curious collection might be made of determi- 
nate sentences by first rate men, condemning 
every jot and tittle of ordinary education and 
especially of their own, Some few are monuments 
of the success of a system opposite to the common, 
Probably if any of these industrious and ingenious 
men had been asked, is the army all positively 
bad, or the church, or the law? They would have 
said, No, much is to be retained in each of these, 
but in education every thing must be erased. To 
the same purpose must be set down the demand of 
an antient instructor, of a double recompense from 
these who had learnt of any other master, and 
such a sentiment is the basis of Locke’s treatise, 
On the conduct of the understanding. From this 
lamentable and sweeping truth we trace the ver- 
nacular expressions of pedant and pedagogue, 
carrying with them a censure not to be evaded: 
perhaps the only class or profession whose very 
name inspires disgust, and yet, as if we still heard 
the rod brandished over our heads, we dare not 
touch any of their institutions. 

It would be ridiculous to trace so extensive a 
failure to one or two errors, and it is safer to im- 
pugn every thing belonging to the received doc- 
trines of education, whether general or particular. 
One of the pillars of the system is the principle of 
emulation. ‘The hero of the class solely occupied 
by his dull and melancholy task, is spurred on by 
the hope of being superior to John or William. 
He thinks as little of the value of the wares he 
carries, as the post-boy of the letters in his bag. 
The art superior to books and beyond them of 
making use of what we know, never enters his 
tutor’s head or his own. ‘The master’s object is, 
to attend only to the subjects particularly in vogue 
at the time and place, and to cram his pupil with 
the greatest quantity, stimulating his appetite by 
large doses of praise. The pupil’s pride is merely 
in the difficulty he has conquered, not in the disci- 
pline of the mind, in the value of the acquisition, 
or in the increased knowledge of the created world 
visible and invisible, the works and word of God. 
Such a motive as emulation and praise tends also 
to perpetuate error, as it keeps men’s minds from 
examining the value of the prize, and the nature 
of the competition, whether it may not be about 
terms after all. Each is content with leaping a 
little farther than another though without any 
object or meaning in the jump, as at leap-frog, or 
prison bars: comparing themselves with them- 
selves and measuring themselves by themselves, 
men have continued to devote themselves to such 
pursuits as school divinity, and in our own times 
at Oxford to a much deeper study of Aristotle than 
of Revelation. By drudgery at the Greek gram- 
mar boys are prepared for long and short verses, 
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by verses for Aristotle, and by the Macedonian 
tyrant of science for church, law, and_ physic. 
There being more difficulty in grammar than in lan- 
guages, grammar is to be studied. A boy knows 
the imparisyllabica in €w, the paroxytona in Ca, 
the hyperdissyllaba in Coy, without being able to 
write or speak the smallest sentence in Greek, If 
two persons are engaged in the same study and 
rival each other, or are influenced by rivalry, truth 
is not their object: if truth is their object a sym- 
pathy arises. In an early stage the apostles 
sought who should be greatest, and the wife of 
Zebedee was bewitched with emulation, which if 
it had exhibited itself in works would have led to 
still more pride. At a better period Paul speaks 
of having laboured more abundantly than they all, 
and yet with equal sincerity, that he was the least 
of the apostles. It follows therefore that it was 
Christ that laboured with him, and Paul had 
nothing to boast of but the suiferings which ap- 
proximated him to his Lord, and which left him 
without any other hope or desire. And yet to 
fame “ which lives and spreads aloft by those pure 
eyes and perfect witness of all-judging Jehovah,” 
Paul was not insensible: he felt himself such a 
one as Paul the aged, the prisoner, set forth last as 
it were appointed to death, and in the midst of 
this stupendous dome a spectacle to the world and 
to angels and to men, with the care of all the 
churches on his single shoulder daily, concenter- 
ing in his heart the affection of many thousand 
Christians and imparting to all, inestimable gifts 
and divine consolations; and yet though we see 
traces of a love of divine praise and glory, scarce 
can the absurd conduct of the Corinthians draw 
from him, any relative love of fame, or emulation 
among his glorious company. 

Do not most errors in education spring from the 
faults of that maternal sex, which gives the first 
impulses to the mind? Suppose now that ‘‘ women 
seek precedence ever,” it will explain why emula- 
tion is considered as the only motive to be applied 
to children. Suppose them (for a moment) fond 
of the sound of their own voice; it will explain the 
multitudinous precepts, which beset their offspring, 
all of which cannot be observed, none of which are 
necessary, and none violated without bad conse- 
quences, the number of words without meaning, 
the hymns, the stories, che so io? which they learn, 
when the distinction between the two words black 
and white is probably no small difficulty to them, 
and this notwithstanding that every day reveals 
some enormous anomaly between particular words 
and the particular sense they attach to them. 
Again, women are said to be yielding, therefore 
children run the risk of being wilful. If women 
are cunning, children are cunning to select bad 
habits for imitation and weak points for opposition. 
If women are not capable of intense application I 
do not regret the effect so much when they inter- 
cede against tasks and study as they are said to do, 
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since though the motive for intercession is bad, the’ 
tasks are probably worse, The ill effect of a less 
strong attention in women is, that they do not 
digest or act upon any principles for the improve- 
ment of their children, since they anticipate much 
labour and reflection in laying down such pee 
ples for themselves, 7 
1 am thunderstruck on bearing thet the Bestetane 

zian plan is to begin with Hebrew and so descend 
to the more popular choruses of Aischylus and 
speeches of Thucydides in the Greek language. 
But Greek is more a science than a dialect. The 
language was so extensive, the remains so very 
small and mutilated, that a medical touch is 
necessary in handling what we possess of it and 
a sort of divination, to guess from such minute and 
fallacious data, what were the meanings of the most 
ingenious and powerful minds the world ever 
Again, a much greater share of the mean- 
ing rests with particles than in the modern lan. 
guages, and the smallest impropriety with a 
particle gives rise to errors. The poetry too, was 
adapted to music, and how far we are ignorant of 
their music will appear, from a known cireum- 
stance much connected with the facts of the 
case,—that a high sound with them, meant a grave 
bass sound, and a low sound a more acute one, 
The ,accents also by which the modern Greeks 
continue to regulate their pronunciation, are totally 
lost to us, (the modern Greeks loudly protest 
against the Erasmian pronunciation.) All these 1 
do not mean for cavils ; they are solid reasons for 
believing, that the Greek language requires either 
a strong predilection and a life devoted to master 
such a science, or a very exalted mind to take a 
just and philosophical view of it in passing, when 
acquired as one of many languages. Against this 
plan of beginning with Hebrew and Greek, I bring 
the practical and what is more, the practicable 
caution of Watts, to train no child but a very 
strong one to deep studies, much study being 
weariness to the flesh... .but if you begin with 
deep studies you exhaust the stamina of the child 
before he begins to live, and leave no option, but 
to make all great scholars or all melancholy cox- 
tombs. The difficulties of the Greek language also 
are such that though any pedagogue may count 
paragraphs in a grammar, and punish if the tale is 
not told, yet very few are able to avoid gross 
errors in construing the first sentence they meet, 
and those few have some hundred scholars under 
them, or are occupied in private studies. A 
boy devoted to the church, though with moderate 
powers, may learn enough of Greek to construe 
the Greek Testament only, a book which has none 
or few of the classical niceties found in the profane 
authors, 
BUNYAN. 

Evangelist. 

Obstinate and 

Pliable. 


Christian. 
City of destruction. 
Hopeful. 


Sounding-brass. 


Vanity fair: the hubbub. 


Envy, Suspicion, and 
Pickthank. 
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Slough of despond. Mr. Blind-man. 
Worldly wise-man, and Mr. No-good, 
Carnal policy. Mr. Love-lust. 
Mr. Legality & his son Mr. Live-loose. 
Civility, at Mr. Heady. 
Morality, being son of Mr. High-mind. 
Bondwoman. Mr. Hate-light. 
Good-will. Mr. Cruelty. 
Interpreter. Mr. Facing-both-ways. 
Passion, and Mr. Any-thing. 
Patience. Mr. Two-tongues. 
Despair, in Lord Turn-about. 
Iron cage. One By-ends. 
Wall of Salvation. Hold-the-world. 
Simple, Sloth, and Money-love. 
Presumption. Save-all. 
Formality, and Guise-man. 
Hypocrisy, of Love-gain, at 
Vain-glory. Coveting. 
Mistrust, and Demas, at 
Timorous The hill Lucre. 
Piety, Prudence, and By-path meadow. 

- Charity. Vain-confidence. 
Discretion. Doubting castle, and 
Apollyon. Giant Despair. 
Shadow of death. Key of promise. 
Children of the Spies. | Shepherds on the 
All-prayer. Delectable Mountains, 
Faithful. Knowledge, 

Adam the first. Experience, 

Lust of flesh, Watchful, 

Lust of the eye, Sincere. 

Pride of life. The hill Error. 
Moses. Mr. Caution. 
Discontent. A by-way to Hell. 
Pride. Hill called Clear. 
Worldly glory. Perspective-glass. 
Shame. Ignorance, of Conceit. 
Talkative, in One turn-away. 
Prating-Row. Broad-way-Gate. 


Dead man’s lane. 
Little-faith : robbed by 
Mistrust and Guilt. 
Great-grace, King’s 


Prince Beelzebub. Champion. 
Lord Old-man. Flatterer. Atheist. 
Lord Carnal-delight. Young Ignorance. 
Lord Luxurious. One Temporary. 

‘ Lord Lechery. Country of Beulah. 
Lord Vain-glory. River of death. 
Sir Having-greedy. City of God. 


His father was a waterman, looking one way, 
rowing another. (Marginal lemma’s,—Now Hope- 
ful swaggers! .. O brave Talkative!) Lusts and 
pleasures of all sorts as w—, etc. wives, husbands, 
children. Judas the devil. Simon the witch. Mr. 
Blind-man the foreman said, I see clearly this 
man is heretic: A sorry scrub, said Mr. High- 
mind: He is a rogue, said Mr. Lyar. They that 
chew the cud but part not the hoof, having the foot 


of a dog or bear. The parson of our parish Mr. 
Two-tongues.—(Pilgrim’s Progress. ) 
APOCRYPHA. 

[Tue works of Solomon are called in Ecclesias- 
tical language ‘‘The books of wisdom :”’ the ‘* Wis- 
dom of Solomon”? is ascribed, but by very dubious 
tradition, to him: perhaps translated with addi- 
tions, by some Christian.— Grotius. | 

THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON, 

Into a malicious soul wisdom shall not enter, 
nor dwell in the body that is subject to sin, for 
God made not death, neither hath he pleasure in 
the destruction of the living: for he created all 
things that they might have their being, and the 
generations of the world were healthful, and there 
is no poison of destruction in them, nor the king- 
dom of death upon the earth, (for righteousness is 
immortal) but ungodly men with their works and 
words called it to them. The souls of the righteous 
are in the hands of God and there shall no torment 
touch them: in the sight of the unwise they seem- 
ed to die, and their departure is taken for misery, 
and their going from us to be utter destruction, but 
they are in peace, for though they be punished in 
the sight of men yet is their hope full of immor- 
tality, and having been a little chastised they shall 
be greatly rewarded, for God proved them and 
found them worthy for himself: They shall judge 
the nations and have dominion over the people, 
and their Lord shall reign for ever. Their wives 
are foolish and their children wicked . . wherefore 
blessed is the barren that is undefiled that hath not 
known the sinful bed. Better to have no children 
and to have virtue . .he pleased God and was beloy- 
ed of him, so that living among sinners he was trans- 
lated. He being made perfect in a short time fulfilled 
a long time ; for his soul pleased the Lord, thefore 
hasted he to take him away from among the wicked, 
And they, repenting and groaning for anguish of 
spirit, shall say within themselves: This was he 
whom we had sometime in derision and a proverb 
of reproach : we fools accounted his life madness, 
his end to be without honour ;. how is he num- 
bered among the children of God, and his lot is 
among the saints ! 

She (wisdom) preventeth them that desire her 
in making herself first known unto them; whoso 
seeketh her early shall have no great travail, for he 
shall find her sitting at his doors. For I was a 
witty child and had a good spirit; yea rather being 
good I came into a body undefiled. She (wisdom) 
preserved the first formed father of the world that 
was created alone, and brought him out of his fall, 
and gave him power to rule all things: but when 
the unrighteous went away from her in his anger, 
he perished also in the fury wherewith he mur- 
dered his brother : for whose cause the earth being 
drowned with the flood, wisdom again preserved 
it, and directed the course of the righteous in a 
piece of wood of small value. Shewing that thou 
canst save from all danger, yea though a man 
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went to sea without art. But they counted our life’ 


as a pastime, and our time here a market for gain, 
For he that turned himself toward it was not saved 
by the thing he saw, but by thee that art the 
saviour of all. For while all things were in quiet 
silence, and that night was in the midst of her swift 
course, thine almighty Word leaped down from 
heaven out of thy royal throne as a fierce man of 
war, into the midst of a land of destruction, and 
brought thine unfeigned commandment as a sharp 
sword, and standing up filled all things with death: 
it touched the heaven but it stood upon the earth. 
THE WISDOM OF JESUS THE SON OF SIRACH; 
OR, ECCLESIASTICUS. 
[In the Latin church this was esteemed the last 


of the five books attributed to Solomon : at 42, 15, 
is a hymn. ] 
Make not an hungry soul sorrowful, neither 


provoke a man in his distress: add not more 
trouble to a heart that is vexed and defer not to give 
to him that is in need; turn not away thine eye 
from the needy and give him none occasion to 
curse thee, for if he curse thee in the bitterness of 
his Soul, his prayer shall be heard of him that 
made him. Be not hasty in thy tongue and in thy 
deeds slack and remiss, be not as a lion in thy 
house nor frantic among thy servants. Winnow 
not with every wind and go not into every way, 
for so doth a sinner that hath a double tongue, 
She (wisdom) is very unpleasant to the unlearned: 
he that is without understanding will not remain 
with her. She will lie upon him as a mighty stone 
of trial and he will cast her from him ere it be long, 
For wisdom is according to her name and she is 
not manifest unto many; [This allusion is not un- 
derstood. | If thou seest a man of understanding, get 
thee betimes unto him, and let thy foot wear the 
steps of his door. Be not faint-hearted when thou 
makest thy prayer, and neglect not to give alms, 
Hate not laborious work, neither husbandry which 
the Most High hath ordained. Rejoice not over 
thy greatest enemy when dead, but remember that 
we die all. Be not jealous over the wife of thy 
bosom, and teach her not an evil lesson against 
thyself. Gaze not on a maid that thou fall not by 
those things that are precious in her; look not 
round about thee in the streets of the city, neither 
wander thou in the solitary places thereof. A new 
friend is as new wine; when it is old thou shalt 
drink it with pleasure. 

Pride was not made for man, nor furious anger 
for those that are born of a woman. Why is earth 
and ashes proud? Say not, What profit is there in 
my service, and what good thing shall I have here- 
after? Again, say not I have enough and possess 
many things, and what evil can come to me here- 
after? There can come no good to him that is 
always occupied in evil, nor to him that giveth no 
alms. If thou be invited of a mighty man, with. 
draw thyself and so much the more will he invite 
thee. He that gathereth by defrauding his own 
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soul, gathereth for others that shall spend his goods 


riotously. There is none worse than he that en- 


vieth himself, and this is a recompense of his wick- _ 


edness, Praise is not seemly in the mouth of a — 
sinver, for it was not sent him of the Lord. pol 


it die with thee, and be bold, wil oot bart 
thee. There is one that slippeth in his 
but not from his heart, php = 


they both shall have destruction to heritage. A 
foolish man’s foot is soon in his neighbour’s house. 
I will not be ashamed to defend a friend, neither 
will I hide myself from him. He knew all things 
ere ever they were created, so also after they were 
perfected he looked upon them all. iA 
Three sorts of men my soul hateth, and Iam 
greatly offended at their life: a poor man that is 
proud, a rich man that is a liar, and an old adul- 
terer that doteth. A woman that will not comfort 
her husband in distress, maketh weak hands and 
feeble knees. All wickedness is little to the wick- 
edness of a woman: a woman if she maintain her 
husband, is full of anger, impudence and much 
reproach. As for a wound it may be bound ap, 
and after reviling there may be reconcilement, but 
he that betrayeth secrets is without hope. One 
man beareth hatred against another and doth he 
seek pardon of the Lord? As a man’s strength so 
is his wrath, and according to his riches his anger 
riseth, and the stronger they are which contend 
the more they will be inflamed. The stroke of the 
whip maketh marks in the flesh, but the stroke of 
the tongue breaketh the bones, For it is a miser- 
able thing to go from house to house, for 
thou art a stranger thou darest not open thy 


mouth, These things are grievous to a man of 


understanding, the upbraiding of house room, and 
reproaching of the lender. Death is better than a 
bitter life or continual sickness. He seeth with his 
eyes and groaneth, as when a eunuch embraceth a 
virgin and sigheth. Give not over thy mind to 
heaviness, and afflict not thyself in thine own 
counsel: love thine own soul and comfort thy 
heart, for sorrow hath killed many and there is no 
profit therein, Shew not thy valiantness in wine. 
Rebuke not at the wine and despise him not in his 
mirth, 

Be as one that knoweth and holdeth his tongue. 
Before a shame-faced man shall go favour; rise 
up betimes and be not the last, but get thee home 
without delay. In every good work trust thy own 
soul, for this is the keeping of the commandments. 
A woman will receive every man, yet is one 
daughter better than another. Beware of a coun- 
sellor and know before what need he hath, for he 
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will counsel for himself, My son, prove thy soul in 
thy life and see what is evil for it, and give not that 
unto it. How can he get wisdom that holdeth the 
plough and that glorieth in the goad, that driveth 
oxen and is concerned in their labours, and whose 
talk is of bullocks? He giveth his mind to make 
furrows, and is diligent to give his kine fodder. 
Brethren and helps are against time and trouble, 
but alms shall deliver more than them both. The 
father waketh for the daughter when no man know- 
eth: when she is young, lest she pass away the 
flower of her age, and being married, lest she 
should be hated, An ornament giving light in the 
highest places of the Lord; at the commandmeut 
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of the Holy one they will stand in their order, and 
never faint in their watches. We may speak much 
and yet come short, therefore in sum,—He is all. 
Moses beloved of God and man, whose memorial is 
blessed. How wise wast thou in thy youth O So- 
lomon, and as a flood filled with understanding ! 
Thy soul covered the whole earth, and thou filledst 
it with dark parables! When he put on the robe 
of honour and was clothed with the perfection of 
glory, when he went up to the holy altar, he made 
the garment of holiness honourable. 

[1 Mace, 8. 11. Observe the account of the 
Romans: Lacedemonians, 12.21. 2 Macc., this 
book supposed to be alluded to, Heb. x1.] 


FROM BOOKS OF MACCABEES. 


LORDS OR TYRANTS. 
Ptolemy Philopator, (Egypt. 
Antiochus the Great, yrs) 
Seleucus Philopator, .... 


Antiochus Epiphanes, 


. Antiochus Eupator, killed by Lysias. 


Demetrius, his cousin. 


Alexander, pretended son of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. 


Antiochus Sidotes, 


THEIR AGENTS, 


Apollonius Heliodorus ..... 


Lysias and Georgias. 


Nicanor, Bacchides. 


Tryphon, pretender to the crown, 
kills Jonathan. 


REMARKABLE JEWS. 


Onias. 


« 
---τ--.----.- 


Mattathias. Judas Maccabeus. 
Jason. Menelaus. 


Simon. 


Jonathan Maccabeus, H. Priest. 
Eleazar. Alcimus. 


Alcimus. 


Jonathan Maccabeus, H. Priest. 


Simon Maccabeus, High Priest, 
independent. 


John Hyrcanus, son of Simon 
Maccabeus. 


PRETYMAN, OR TOMLINE. 

“THE Old Testament is the only book now 
extant in the Hebrew Language.” ‘The Pentateuch 
and the other books successively were deposited in 
the temple (or tabernacle, ) and the inspired Ezra 
after the captivity restored the sacred writings from 
original or at least well authenticated manuscripts. 
The books of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Haggai, 
and Zechariah, were added by him, and after him, 
those of himself, Nehemiah, and Malachi. Ezra’s 
book, or at least a correct copy of it, was carried to 
Rome to Vespasian (by Titus.) After that, the 
dispersion of Jews and Christians made the Scrip- 
“.tures carefully preserved and more universally 
known, and moreover preserved from corruption 
by the vigilance of enemies. The Jews were 
never accused by Christ or his followers of corrupt- 
ing the word of God. The Pentateuch of the Sama- 
ritans the enemies of the Jews, (brought to Europe 
by Archbishop Usher.) The Septuagint version, 
A. 6. 270, and the Chaldee paraphrases, support 
the original Hebrew entirely, nor do the MSS, of 
this, vary in any important point. These books 
are,—the five of Moses, “‘the transactions of their 
own times written by the prophets, (originally) in 
thirteen Books” besides the hymns and precepts, 
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(originally) in four books :—in all, twenty-two. 
The whole history of the Jews is inexplicable un- 
less they are genuine, nor would providence have 
preserved them in so wonderful a manner if spu- 
rious. ‘‘ It seems probable that the books of Kings 
and Chronicles were an abridgment of the labours 
of the prophets by Ezra after the captivity;”’ and 
the Jews closed the sacred volume after the succes- 
sion of prophets ceased, which shews their cor- 
stant opinion of the inspiration of these books. I 
omit a list of pagan writers who mention the laws 
of Moses. Porphyry and Julian acknowledged the 
Mosaic history. Grotius asserts that there do not 
appear any testimonies which contradict the Old 
Testament. The flood, the dispersion, Abraham, 
and particularly the Exodus, are mentioned by 
heathen writers of early ages, v. 5. Manetho and 
Berosus, A. C. 260. Lysimachus calls Jerusalem, 
‘IepoovAx, and says that a leprous people left Egypt 
under one Moyses, and destroyed the altars of Ca- 
naan. Late researches have extracted from the 
extremely antient traditions of the east, the prin- 
cipal facts of the Mosaic history: facts which 
though remembered in his time, were so much 
obscured by fiction, that nothing but inspiration 
could have brought to light the clear outline. 


This History, which appealed to a whole nation 
for witness of the truth of the miracles and the 
other parts of the history, was studiously incul- 
cated on every individual in it, by public readings 
and writings, by Scribes, etc. At what time could it 
be forged? This rigorous and burthensome law if 
spurious would surely have been rejected by the 
schismatics among the Jews: but no: they would 
sooner part with their lives than admit of any 
variation in the law, and it is plain that the first 
submission to it was while its tremendous propa- 
gation was fresh in their minds. ‘The religion of 
the Jews is inseparable from their Jaws, and who 
ever could forge minute (and therefore written) 
laws for a whole nation ? The whole law then was 
written by Moses, and if so, surely the History 
which is a general introduction to it. 

To.suppose the History in any degree allegori- 
cal, is tocontradict the Jews, whose ancestors from 
their great longevity might easily continue the 
earlier traditions to the time of Moses. (Shem 
lived with Jacob, and Moses was great grandson 
of Levi; Methuselah was contemporary with Adam 
and Noah:) in other words, if the account is fie- 
titious, could they not easily have refuted it, but, 
the whole book was written for a plain unlettered 
people, and received by them as matter of fact, as it 
ought to be by us; and this is perfectly consistent 
with the typical nature of many of the circumstan- 
ces. The destruction of Canaanites, though de- 
layed 400 years is blamed, but not the Deluge. 

The Jews acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
kings of Persia till that empire was overturned by 
Alexander. They then became subject to his 
successors, in Egypt (Ptolemy Soter) and after- 
wards in Syria (Seleucus Nicanor etc.) Deprived 
(according to the prophecies of Danie!) three years 
and a half of their liberties civil and religious by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, they were restored by the 
bravery of Mattathias, and under the Maccabean 
princes they became a free state and even made 
an alliance with Rome: this did not last long, for 
Pompey forced the Jews to become tributary to 
Rome, though they were still governed by Macca- 
beans. Hyrcanus and Antigonus were Macca- 
bees: the former was appointed High Priest by 
Pompey, but deposed by Antigonus, who was him- 
self deposed by Herod the Great, an Idumman Jew 
who had got himself made king of the Jews, at 
Rome. He was succeeded in Judea and Samaria 
by his son Archelaus, who for his misconduct was 
banished by Augustus, and his dominions were 
reduced to the form of a Roman province. Herod 
Antipas continued tetrarch of Galilee after this 
happened. ' 

From Judges 1. 21, that book was written before 
David drove the Jebusites from Jerusalem: from 
1 Chron, 29. 29, Gad and Nathan wrote part of the 
books of Samuel, The old Vulgate was translated 
from the Septuagint. The books of Chronicles so 
named by Jerome, are called in Sept. ‘of things 


TOMLINE.—SENTENTIEW—WALKER. 
omitted.’ Part of the book of Ezra is written in Chal- 


dee. Ahasuerus (called Artaxerxes in Sept.) was 


evidently one of the successors of Cyrus “I am in- 
clined to think that the book of Job was written by 


himself in Hebrew.” The book of Ecclesiastes 


seems to be confined to an inquiry into the chief 
good. Heb. 11. 37, is supposed by some to refer to 
the death of Isaiah. Porphyry asserted that the pro- 
phecies of Daniel about Greece, Syria, and Egypt 


were written after the facts,—( Introduction. ) 
SENTENTLE. 

SaAPIENTIAM loquimur inter perfectos, pes od 
dicens eos qui perceperunt spiritum Dei, et omni- 
bus loquuntur per spiritum Dei. Quemadmodam 
et ipse loquebatur, quemadmodum et multos salen 
divimus fratres in ecclesi& prophetica habentes 


χαρισματα, et per spiritum universis linguis lo- 


quentes, et absconsa hominum in 

ducentes ad utilitatem, et mysteria Dei narrantes, 
quos et spiritales apostolus vocat.—-{ frenews δόν, 
Her. V. 6.) cg 

Hec igitur hactenus dicta sunt propter eos qui 
digni habiti sunt ut χαρίσματα vel dignitates acci- 
perent. Itaque si in vobis vir quispiam sit, aut 
mulier, hujusmodi gratie particeps, humiliter de se 
sentiat ut Deum habeat benevolum.—( Hippolytus.) 

(Hippolytus lived in the third century.) 

Let Marcion produce the gifts of his God, some 
prophets who shall speak not from the actings of 
the human mind, but from the spirit of God, who 
also shall foretel future events, and shall bring to 
light the hidden things of the heart. Let him 
deliver some psalm, some orison, some utterance 
in the spirit (oratio spiritalis) in an ecstasy, that is, 
not from the imaginings of his own mind. . if any 
interpreter of the tongue be present . . probet etiam 
mihi mulierem apud se prophetfisse,...si hme 
omnia a me proferuntur, et ubique conspirantia, 
regulis et dispositionibus et disciplinis 
sine dubio mei erit Christus et Spiritus et apostolas, 
—( Tertull, contra Marcion, V. 591.) 


Cumque Paulus haberet scientiam sanctarum_ 


scripturarum, divinorum sensuum majestatem 

non poterat Greci eloquii explicare sermone. Ha- 
bebat ergo Titum interpretem, sicut et beatus Petrus 
Marcum.—(Jerom. Heb. Quest. XT.) 

On 1 Cor, 14, 34.—Intelligendum verd cum ex- 
ceptione afflatis prophetici, diximus supra. On 
1 Cor. 11, 1.—Quare cum Paulus vetat feminas 
docendi munere fungi, id intelligendum cum ex- 
ceptione, nisi speciale Dei mandatum.—( G@rotius.) 

[Convulsionnaires de St. Médard,—cured of con- 
vulsions. Une série d’épidémies d’extase. Qui 
n’ont jamais eu d’historiens que leur bourreaux.] 

WALKER. 

Quant istum mercatus es librum ?—Indicavit 
eum bibliopola duodecim denarios, mihi verd, 
decem.—Quid dicis ? tam magno ? verum si illum 
pro te emissem, illi non plus denarios quinque 
numerassem.—Qui potui id precavere ? quesivi 
ab illo, idque iterum ac sepius: ceterum parum 
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abfuit quin me propterea conviciis lacesseret,— 
Verisimile est lum huic non amplius Iv denarios 
stetisse.—Quid id med refert? tanto res queque 
valet quanto vendi potest, quomodo jurisconsulti 
dicunt,—Verum ut ita sit, id nimio venditur quod 
minoris ematur: si quo potes pacto, alicui eum 
denuo vende, licet minore quam emisti pretio, 
etenim ni fallor, eundem ipsum librum sermone 
Anglicano redditum, Oxonie vidi: catertm per me 
aliis quod libet licet.—At exclamabit preceptor.— 
Quasi per te non stetisset quod in hunc sermonem 
delapsi sumus, 


Gervase, ecquid audisti de Antonio ?—Nihildum 
plané, tamen non queo quin aliquid etiamnum 
expectem.—Prelubens scirem vitam ut suam in- 
stituit.—Istud fateor nOsse magni interest.—Plenus 
irarum abiit, propterea quod nonnullius inertie in 
obeundo munere suo argueretur: vertm enimvero 
qudd a nobis discesserit tristari jam eum male 
metuo.—Profecto nequaquam ut par erat se gesse- 
rat, nostrim tamen nemo est qui non eum misera- 
tione quam supplicio digniorem censuerat: nemo 
certé homo qui non prorsus est ingenii privatus, 
indignabitur unquam se errati idque ab amico com~ 
moneri.—Quam, vite viam teneat, e patris mei 
servo propediem resciscam. 


Quid hoe rei est Edvarde, quod sic tumidi tibi 
sint lacrymando oculi ?—Ubi id semel audiveram, 
nos a prandio lusuros.. nec potui exinde animum 
libro intendere.—Subolet mihi quid hoc rei est: 
negligentiz poenas magistro dedisti, nec sane inju- 
τὶὰ quandoquidem non immerito: quod si quid esset 
in te ingenii, ed opinor impensius te literis dedisses, 
non autem 6 contrario tanto magis cessares quod 
sis postmodum lusurus. Sed quisnam, queso, erga 
nos tam humanus extiteret qui ludendi veniam 
nobis impetraret ?——-Vir magne auctoritatis, qui 
magistrum salutaturus venerat, ipse unus precep- 
torem pro more sua in schol4 ambulantem adortus 
est, eumque licet se hoc quoque tempore prebuit 
qualem sepius ante exhibuerat, exoravit tamen.— 
Nihil dubito quin illi gratias quam potuistis maxi- 
mas egeritis—Egimus sane.—Verum ni amentes 
essetis, perinde vos studio ac lusu oblectaretis, 
quomodo enim nune sementem feceritis, ita, quod 
vulgo dici solet, metetis.—Quasi vero prius in viros 


 evaderemus, quam ex ephebis excesserimus, neque 


earum essemus affines rerum quas fert adolescentia, 
ut estapud Terentium.—Me audi! studiis incumbe 
tuis, nolique committere ut puerili te voluptati 
dedas, cujus te olim, cum in viros transcriptus 
fueris, vehementer pcenitebit.—Profectd Arthure 
id quod res est dicis: in posterum spero, sapiam 
paulo rectius.—Malo accepto stultus sapit. Qudd 
sis factus vel post acerba prudentior mihi voluptati 
est. 


Opportuné te mihi offers!—Vehementer gaudeo: 
cxtertdm quid me vis?——Amicus meus qui apud me 


domi est, vehementer cupit te videre ; Londini 
vivit ut plurimum vertm nunc venit Oxonio.— 
Quamdiu est cum illine profectus est ?—~Dies sunt 
quatuordecim illinc profectus est.—Ecquid nove 
rei istinc affert?—Ne verbum quidem (ne tantulum 
quidem,) nec mihi in mentem venerat in ullam 
rem inquirere.—Conficiendum est mihi quod mihi 
est in manibus, a quo, etiamsi maxime vellem, 
prius desistere non debeo quam totum perfecero, 
alioqui lubenti animo.. circa meridiem erit mihi 
otium.—Ad prestitutam horam me domum confe- 
ram.—Actutum ergo ad hoc accingere. 


Ubinam gentium vitam agit suam B-——?— 
Nuper quidem Athenis, nunc autem Rome.— 
Quando apud te novissim? adfuit? Nonne letatus 
es admodum cum eum salvum conspiciebas ?— 
Ex ipso certe animo; nec enim antea ut postremum 
Londino discesseram illum conspexeram.—Haud 
dubit is summ? pius homo est, nec vulgariter 
doctus.—Tecum sentio; nam postero die quam 
advenerat, sacris interfuit. Ad mensam vix un- 
quam consederat, quin questionem aliquam dis- 
cutiendam proponeret: quod autem ad divitias 
spectat, aded nuilus iis inhiat ut eas nihili omnino 
wstimet.—Primone eum aspectu noras?—Minime : 
ad primam tamen ejus vocem eum agnovi illico.— 
Non potuisti, scio, quin discessu ejus vehementer 
dolere.—Nihil aliud quam flere potui. 


Num diligenter incumbunt studiis academici ?— 
Sane admodum.—Tantumdem ego ex multis jam- 
pridem audiveram.—Ubi premia adimuntur, ibi 
erudiendi a discendo cito absterrentur; virtus tamen 
et scientia sua sunt ipsorum premia,—Absque ser- 
mone tuo nunquam ego illud credidissem: non 
qudd parum honorific de academia sentiam, sed 
quod ea sit quam temporum tam morum pravitas 
ut virtutis vel nomen paucissimi retineant, ipsa 
vero quid sit omnes ignari sint.—Vix ullo tu mihi 
tempore occurris que non isto statim pacto conque- 
raris: credo te posse nihil quam rixari. Plerique, 
non inficior, mali sint, (sunt?) non tamen omnes, 
Rari quippe boni: revera ex utroque constat hu- 
manum genus: sic se semper habuit res; stultitia 
est ut te ob illud angas quod corrigere nequeas. 
Ceterbm heri primum domum redii et longum 
conficiendo iter etiam nunc fessus sum,—Salvus, 
Roberte qudd sis letor atque ut sis precor. 


Quid mihi fiet ?>—Neque illud scio, nec quid de eo 
suspicer invenio: utcunque se res habet, juvenem 
decet modestia. Proinde fac modo ut apud 
patrem quemadmodum te decet geras, nec est 
quod metuas ne non recté fiant omnia; efficiet 
demum tempus ut mansuetior evadat, quantumvis 
licet in presens ferox sit.—Quandoquidem is pater 
meus est eo magis est ferendus.—Pater tuus utpote 
vir sapiens, filium suum amat, licet amorem in 
presens te celat.—Veruntamen qudd ita acerbus 
nuper extiterit, haud parum me commovet.—Senes 
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si paullummodo lesi sint satis morosi esse solent, 
sed si modo velis huic parumper morem gerere, 
non dubium est mihi quin brevi te in gratiam 
accepturus sit.—Per eam te obtestor amicitiam 
qua semper mihi tecum intercessit, ut velis primo 
congressui nostro interesse: nam quod ingenti, de 
more, jurgio excipiendus sim, nisi quis prope nos 
assistat, qui a me sit et pro me dicat, intelligo.— 
Parentes omni qu& officio qua affectu a liberis 
colendi sunt, preterea multo melius erit te nunc 
verbo tenus leniter corripi, quam posthac olim 
penitus abdicari: at hoc est mqu? factu facile quam 
illud ferri difficile.—Ut te absolvam paucis, maxi- 
mas tibi ex animo gratias ago qui me tam amicé 
officii mei commonueris.—( Praxis on the Particles.) 
HORSLEY. 

Tue selection of witnesses to the resurrection 
objected to, and the want of publicity —The evi- 
dence that is wanted does not affect the evidence 
extant. The only persons who certainly knew the 
person of Christ and whose knowledge was noto- 
rious to all, were, the disciples, and his enemies; 
if the evidence of the latter, as the great Pharisees, 
Herod, Pilate, etc. had been added, still the wit- 
nesses would have been chosen, but Why was he 
not shewn to them ?—After the resurrection, the 
corruptible had put on incorruption, and as it was 
by miracle that before his death he walked on the 
sea, so it was by miracle now that he shewed in 
his person the marks of his sufferings. Θεὸς sdwxey 
avrw ἐμκφανῇ γενεσϑαι. ‘The form of the servant was 
to be removed, and Christ was to be seen no more 
but as the only begotten of the Father.’’ None but 
the pure in heart shall see God; and he, who to 
converse with Abraham, veiled his glory in a tra- 
veller’s disguise, who appeared to Joshua under 
the walls of Jericho, with his sword drawn (as a 
warrior, ) the same showed himself to the two dis- 
ciples as a wayfaring man on the road to Emmaus, 
etc. The question therefore is almost impious, 
See also John 14, 19. 

The milder paganism (like the Romish Church) 
added to the true God fictitious deities, To ap- 
preciate evidence, requires a certain acuteness of 
mind in detecting great fallacies and reconciling 
seeming inconsistencies, ‘“‘In this Balaam set the 
sun of prophecy in the horizon of the gentile world, 
and yet a total night came not; for some ages a 
twilight glimmered in their sky which gradually 
decayed and became at last almost insensible, but 
began to brighten again during the captivity of the 
Jews under the Babylonian monarchs, and from 
that period began to gather strength, till at length 
the morning star took its station over the stable at 
Bethlehem. The Sun of righteousness arose to set 
no more, and the light again was clear and uni- 
versal.”’ The fore-knowledge of an action and the 
purpose of reward or punishment arising from that 
fore-knowledge, is no more a cause of that action 
than the knowledge of a past action and the reso- 
lution of certain measures in consequence. No 
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man’s doom is decreed but from a foresight of his 
life and character. The cherubim of glory, after- — 
wards placed in the sanctuary, were 

placed in a tabernacle on the east of the garden of 


Eden, immediately after the fall. These cherubim _ 


were figures emblematic of the Trine Persons, of 
the mystery of redemption, and of the subjection of 
all the powers of nature, In the style of prophecy a 
long train of distant events, is 
as an instant—as’ what it is in the sight of God. In 
Jesus of Nazareth you will acknowledge the Mes- 
sias, and you will look for him a second time in 
glory. ‘Never die,’—some great privilege granted 
to believers alone, The desire of accomplishing 
his Father’s will was in Christ what the ruling 
passion is in other men. The Canaanites were 
a Phoenician colony in Syria ;—Syropheenicians, 
“She was a Greek,” i.e. an idolatress. This woman 
saw that the healing of the body was a secondary 
good, and not the Bread. Floundering in that muddy 
ocean, it will be well if its troubled waters float him 
not at last to the dreary shores of atheism. But 
does morality say, Thou shalt not covet? The 
apostles, according to Voltaire, ‘douze faquins.” 
The mixed sway of appetite and judgment over his 
actions, It is not that the works themselves are 
not such as being well done would be meritorious, 
but it is the imperfection. . and in this way our 
faith has no more merit than our works. 

Yet so it is, the ambitious pursues a conduct 
which must end in shame, the miser makes himself 
poor for ever, and the delicate yoluptuary shrinks 
not at the thought of endless burnings. ‘They 
were beyond measure astonished;” they felt as 
any of us would, if we saw the sign of the Son of 
Man this moment displayed in the heavens, [in 
this sermon is a curious argument in favour of 
power being possessed by demons, etc, drawn from 
our own discoveries, inventions, and contrivances. } 
The apostles had the word of wisdom, the prophets 
or expounders the word of knowledge, (i. δ. of the 
Scriptures.) ‘The spirit which was in the prophets 
hath generally used a language contrived to be 
obscure and ambiguous in proportion as the events 
were distant, gradually to clear up as the events 
should approach, and acquire from the events the 
most entire perspicuity. Revelation, an explicit de- 
claration of the final general event of things, or of 
the purport of any original decree. Prophecy, a 
disguised detail of the intermediate and subordi- 
nate events, That ΜΙΝῸ in which all science, truth, 
and knowledge is summed and compacted into one 
vast idea; the universe with its ineffable variety 
of mortal and immortal natures, of substances, 
accidents, qualities, relations, present, past, and 
future. ‘‘ He shall dwell in the tents of Shem,’ 
verified in the settlements of European and Tar- 
tarian conquerors in the lower Asia and in the 
East—of European traders in India—the conver- 
sion of idolaters to the Tabernacle of the Lord God 
of Shem. I feel that I exist: I feel that I am free: 
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, the work and drudgery of the devil. 
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argument the same. Inertness,—the capacity of 
being acted on by a force or efficient cause. In- 
telligence and liberty,—by a final cause, i. 6. a 
moral motive. We are apt to imagine (falsely) 
that things acquire their certainty from their ac- 
complishment, Our Lord though pure from the 
stain of sin, not exempt from the feeling of temp- 
tation. The Sabbath was changed from the last 
to the first day of the seven, that in the same act 
by which we acknowledge the Creator, and pro- 
test against the claims of the Jews, we might con- 
fess the Saviour whom they erucified. H. seems 
to think that the common people are competent to 
understand whatever the preacher will be at the 
trouble to explain.—( Sermons ; and Charges.) 
SHERLOCK. 

Ovueut the withered hand (reason) which Christ 
has restored, to be lifted against him? Mysteries 
are not indeed the necessary parts of religion con- 
sidered only as a rule of action, but most necessary 
when a means of pardon, etc. Complete compre- 
hension is not necessary to our salvation nor our 
faith, The work of redemption was such that 
no person of less power could undertake it, and 
His relation to the world was such as made it fit 
for Him. Not satisfied with moral certainty, they 
wish to look into the contexture of the soul and 
see there the natural seeds of immortality. Cicero 
says, the reason that many rejected the immortality 
of the soul was, that they could not conceive an 
unbodied soul : so that infidelity is of no older date 
than philosophy. If immortality was the condi- 
tion of the creation, if death came in as a surprise 
upon nature, no wonder if she stands mute and 
astonished at the fatal change and seems neither 
willing to part with her hopes of immortality, nor 
yet able to maintain them. The redemption with 
respect to Christ must be ascribed to his death and 
passion : with respect to ourselves to his resurrec- 
tion, the great and solid foundation of our faith. 

The Spirit of God is always present with us, the 
Son with the Father. The moment you give your- 
self up to sin, you lay the chains on the neck of 
reason, and set the passions free. ‘To believe evil 
of our brother is some sign that we wish it true, 
and the restlessness of some minds to spread the 
story, discovers with what a ready mind they do 
Should a 
future state be a fiction, we cannot suffer by it, nor 
will the infidel there have the pleasure of reproach- 
ing us with it; they and we in equal rest, shall 
sleep the sleep of death. We say, Of ourselves we 
can do nothing: hence they conclude that we have 
nothing todo, Perhaps the good works of Chris- 
tians may not deserve those hard names, for they 
are not works of men but of God. Happy if he 
had been born in the darkest corner of the world, to 
which the light of the gospel never came! You 
would not then cherish the viper while with false 


tears you bathe the wound.—({ Sermons. ) 


OGDEN, 

DARE we draw near even to vindicate the most 
Holy without some sense of our own defilement ? 
He is attacked impiously, we rush in irreverently : 
the ark is shaken, we put forth unhallowed hands. 
From his station in the midst of the awful dome, 
he is able to hear some portion of the harmony. 
In men of years we demand decency as a return 
for respect. He grows old betimes and the afflic- 
tions of age are doubled on his head: Forgive ! 
he tries to say, and holds up his shaking hands to 
heaven. Let me see the man who can attend 
without a monitor to the whispers of equity, who 
is an advocate . . who sees his own cause. ,, Cen- 
sure is so seldom in season,—like that bitter plant 
which scarcely comes to maturity in a man’s life 
and is said to flower only once in a hundred years. 
Gives them what they would ask if they knew what 
he knows. Severe to place us thus for Adam’s 
fault : just without any ? Choosing what is absurd 
toavoid what is wonderful. .. We stand disputing; 
zealots for a system which has no influence on our 
hearts, contending for the articles of our faith, 
agreeing on both sides to forget the duties of it, 
The exquisite knot so rudely broken, shall be tied 
again. He who would raise a structure must begin 
by digging very low, and thus lay the foundation 
in humility,—( Sermons, ) 

SIR 1. NEWTON. 

Tus Prophecy is called the Revelation with 
respect to the Scripture of truth which Daniel was 
commanded to shut up and seal till the time of the 
end, and until that time comes the Lamb is open- 
ing the seals, and afterward the two witnesses 
prophecy out of it in sackcloth, a long time before 
they ascend up to heaven in a cloud. ΑἹ] which 
is as much as to say, that these prophecies of 
Daniel and of John should not be understood till 
the time of the end; but then, some should pro- 
phecy out of them in an afflicted and mournful 
state, for a long time, and that but darkly, so as to 
convert but few. But in the very end, the pro- 
phecy should be so far interpreted as to convince 
many: Then saith Daniel, many shall run to and 
fro, and knowledge shail be increased. For the 
Gospel must be preached in all the world, before 
the great Tribulation and end of the world. The 
palm-bearing multitude which come out of this 
great tribulation, cannot be innumerable, out of 
all nations, unless they be made so by the preach- 
ing of the Gospel before it comes. There must be 
a stone cut out of a mountain without hands before 
it can fall upon the toes of the image, and become 
a great mountain, and fill the earth. An Angel 
must fly through the midst of heaven with the 
everlasting Gospel to preach to all nations, before 
Babylon falls and the Son of man reaps his har- 
vest. The two prophets must ascend up to heaven 
in a cloud, before the kingdoms of this world 
become the kingdom of Christ. ’Tis therefore a 
part of this prophecy, that it should not be inter- 
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preted before the last age of the world, and there- 
fore it makes for the credit of the Prophecy that it 
is not yet understood. But if the last age, the age 
of opening these things, be now approaching, as by 
the great success of late interpreters it seems to be, 
we have more encouragement than ever to look 
into these things. If the general preaching of the 
Gospel be approaching, it is to us and our posterity 
that these words mainly belong: In the time ofthe end 
the wise shall understand, but none of the wicked 
shall understand. Blessed is he that readeth and 
they that hear the words of this prophecy, and keep 
those things which are written therein. 

The folly of Interpreters has been, to foretel times 
and things by this prophecy as if God designed 
to make them prophets, By this rashness, they 
have not only exposed themselves, but brought the 
Prophecy also into contempt. The design of God 
was much otherwise; he gave this and the prophecies 
of the Old Testament, not to gratify men’s curiosi- 
ties by enabling them to fore-know things, but 
that after they were fulfilled, they might be inter- 
preted by the event, and his own Providence, not 
the interpreters, be then manifested thereby to the 
world, For the event of things predicted many 
ages before, will then be a convincing argument 
that the world is governed by Providence. For as 
the few and obscure prophecies concerning Christ's 
first coming were for setting up the Christian reli- 
gion, which all nations have since corrupted, so 
the many and clear prophecies concerning the 
things to be done at Christ’s second coming are 
not only for predicting, but also for effecting a 
recovery and re-establishment of the long-lost 
truth, and setting up a kingdom wherein dwelleth 
righteousness, The event will prove the Apoca- 
lypse, and the Prophecy thus proved and under- 
stood will open the old Prophets, and all together 
will make known the true religion and establish it: 
for he that will understand the old Prophets must 
begin with this. But the time is not yet come 
for comprehending them perfectly, because the 
main revolution predicted in them is not yet come 
to pass. Jn the days of the voice of the seventh 
Angel when he shall begin to sound, the mystery of 
God shall be finished as he hath declared to his 
servants the Prophets, and then, the kingdoms of 
this world shall become the kingdoms of our Lord and 
of his Christ and he shall reign for ever. Apoc, X. 
7. χι. 15. ‘There is already so much of the Pro- 
phecy fulfilled, that as many as will take pains in 
this study may see sufficient instances of God’s 
providence; but then the signal revolutions pre- 
dicted by all the holy Prophets, will at once both 
turn men’s eyes upon considering the predictions, 
and plainly interpret them. Till then we must 
content ourselves with er hath been 
already fulfilled. 

Among the interpreters of the last age, there is 
scarcely one of note, who hath not made some 
discovery worth knowing, and thence I seem to 
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gather that God is about opening these mysteries, ) 


The success of others put me upon ‘it, 
and if I have done anything which may be useful 
to succeeding writers | have ny eee 
Apocalypse. ) 

FRA PAOLO, 


Tue council of Basa enh abolished the re 


servations, the expectatives, and theannates, 


perito suonatore ad un sol tocco fia giudizio dell? ine 5 


stromento, cosi con far parlar le persone. . , A little 
piece entitled, “ De jure asylorum Petri Sarpi, J.C,.”’ 


which name he went by, before he embraced a re- 
ligious life. Scireenim debetis ac pro certo credere — 


oceasum seculi atq;: antichristi tempus πεν 
quasse :—Cyprien. Omnis expectatio non ampliv 
quam ducentorum videtur annorum :—LZac 
This order of admitting none to any 
functions but by election of all the 


general assembly, was inviolably observed pene a 


continued for about 200 years. The was 
elected by the people and ordained by 

politans in the presence of all the Bishops of the 
same province, or the consent in writing ..No 
person that was unknown was admitted, nor did 
the Bishop ever ordain any but such as were ap- 
proved or-indeed proposed by the people. Cum 
ergo de summi sacerdotis electione tractabitur, ille 
omnibus preponatur quem cleri plebisq: consensus 
concorditer postulent: ita ut si in aliam forte 
personam partium se vota diviserint, Metropolitani 
judicio is alteri praferatur qui majoribus et studiis 
juvatur et meritis. Tantum ut nullus inyitis et 
non petentibus ordinetur, ne civitas episcopum 
non optatum aut contemnat aut oderit, et fiat 
minus religiosa quam convenit cui non licuerit 
habere quem voluit:—Zeo, Ep. ΧΙ, But after the 


year 500, the Bishops being become the absolute 


dispensers of the fourth part of the goods of the 
church, they began to employ more of their care on 
their temporal affairs, and to make parties in the 


cities. The hore canonicales which before were — 


celebrated in the church by all the 


and which some persons afterwards took the 


liberty to perform privately, began about the year 
800, to be called oficium divinum ; and that office 
or service being by all believers performed either 
in public or private, they saved the appearances of 
this proposition, Beneficium datur propter oficium, 
Que gravia ac intoleranda, sed necessitate armo- 
rum excusatw, etiam in pace mansére :—7ucitus, 
Council of Basil 1431, and in 1438 the famous 
Pragmatic was published in France, which restored 
the elections to the chapters, the collations to the 
and abolished the reservations ;—in 
which it pursued the steps of, . Basil. Leo X. who 
first introduced mental reservations called also 
reservations in pectore. , nor were they even 
known until the Ordinary came to confer a bene- 
fice on some candidate to ask it, when it was an- 
swered by the Datary that the Pope had reserved 
it mentally. Resignation in favorem. 


εν eee 


a συύσν -.-. 
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Thus, after so many Popes had, betwixt the 
years 1076 and 1150, thundered out so many ex- 
communications and set on work so many conspi- 
racies and rebellions, with the loss of so many 
millions of lives, in order to wrest from princes the 
collation of bishoprics and to give the election to 
the chapter; on the contrary the quarrel seems 
now inverted; Pius II. and five of his successors 
have with the same zeal and constancy been strug- 
gling to take the election from the chapters and 
give it the king, which Leo X. at last accomplished. 
The dislike they (the Popes) had to the elections 
of the elergy, which keep too much in memory the 
ancient and venerable form and figure of the 
church, in this practice and universal doctrine of 
elections. Easier to get the collations out of the 
hands of a prince if he happened to be a weak one 
or to stand in need of the Pope’s friendship, than 
out of the hands of the bishops and clergy. 

The institution of the Jesuits, who by a mixture 
of poverty and abundance conciliate to themselves 
favour, rejecting with one hand what they receive 


_and possess as a company and society with the other. 


For though their professed houses (in which the 
society essentially consists, as the General, Lainez, 
said to the council) are not capable by their institu- 
tion of possessing immoveable estates, yet their 
colleges are capable of acquiring and possessing. 


Their designs in receiving youth into their college. 


is to instruct, and by an acquisition of all virtues 
to fit them for a life of evangelick poverty, so 
that poverty is indeed their design and essential 
end, but they grow rich by accident. They write 
themselves that they have at present 21 professed 
houses and 293 colleges. The ministers of the 
Temple who made up the thirteenth part of the 
people were not capable of receiving or enjoy- 
ing any more than the tenths. Ours, who are 
scarce the hundredth part of the people, possess at 
this time more than the fourth. Commendam of the 
orphan church for unavoidable intervals (origi- 
nally;) next, in semestris temporis spatium; for 
life, and to uncanonical persons. Felicis recordat. 
Paul III. Ccenobium, parallel to Monachus. Os 
apertum ad omnia beneficia.—( History of Benefices.) 

[Father Paul born 1552. “His head large in 
proportion to his body which was extremely lean: 
he had a wide forehead, in the middle of which was 
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MONTESQUIEU. 

I ya trois espéces de gouvernement,—le républi- 
cain, le monarchique, et le despotique. Gouverne- 
ment républicain . . ii est aussi important d’y régler 
comment, par qui, ἃ qui, sur quoi, les suffrages .. 
qu’il ’est dans une monarchie, de savoir quel est 
le monarque. A Rome, quoique le peuple se fat 
donné le droit d’élever aux charges les plébeiens, 
il ne pouvait se résoudre ἃ les élire; and nearly 
the same at Athens. Rome and Athens... les 


arréts du Sénat avaient force de Joi pendant un an; | 


ils ne devenaient perpétuels que par la volonté du 
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peuple. La plupart des arts, dit Xénophon, cor- 
rompent le corps de ceux qui les exercent. Ils 
obligent de s’asseoir δ᾽ ombre, ou prés du feu; 
on n’a de tems ni pour ses amis ni pour la répub- 
lique. I faut done regarder les Grecs comme une 
société d’athlétes, ou de combattants; or ces 
exercises ..avoient besoin d’étre tempérées par 
d’autres, qui pQssent adoucir les mceurs; la mu- 
sique... Inégalité.. lorsque les priviléges des 
principaux ne sont honorables que parce qu’ils 
sont honteux au peuple; telle fut & Rome la loi 
qui défendait aux patriciens de s’unir par mariage 
aux plébéiens. Les substitutions (entails ?) génent 
le commerce. Dans les états despotiques la reli- 
gion a plus d’influence que dans aucun autre, elle 
est une crainte ajoutée ἃ la crainte. Livre 5, ch. 14, 
—Par les constitutions de Moscovie le Czar peut 
choisir qui il veut, pour son successeur, soit dans 
sa famille, soit hors de sa famille. Ot les hommes 
ne se croyent liés, que par les chatimens que les 
uns exerg¢ent sur les autres, Aussi, lorsqu’un 
homme se rend plus absolu, songe-t-il d’abord ἃ 
simplifier les loix. Les législateurs de Rome 
firent deux choses: ils permirent aux accusés de 
s’exiler avant le jugement, et ils voulurent aussi 
que les biens des condamnés furent consacrés, pour 
que le peuple n’en eut pas la confiscation. Plus 
un état est pauvre plus il est ruiné par son luxe 
relatif: plus un état est riche plus son luxe relatif 
Penrichit. Législateurs républicains: ils ont banni 
jusqu’& ce commerce de galanterie qui produit 
Poisiveté, qui fait que les femmes corrompent 
avant méme d’étre corrompues, qui donnent un 
prix & tous les riens, et rabaissent ce qui est im- 
portant, et qui fait que Pon ne se conduit plus que 
sur les maximes du ridicule que les femmes enten- 
dent si bien ἃ établir. Les Romains mettaient les 
femmes dans une perpétuelle tutelle, & moins 
qu’elles ne fissent sous lautorité d’un mari. La 
loi Papienne ordonna, sous Auguste, que les fem- 
mes qui auraient eu trois enfans seraient hors de 
cette tutelle. Les sénateurs ayant demandé (ἃ 
Auguste) des réglemens sur les moeurs des femmes, 
il éluda cette demande, en leur disant, qu’ils cor- 
rigeAssent leurs femmes, comme il corrigeait la 
sienne : sur quoi ils le prigrent de leur dire com- 
ment il en usait avec sa femme; question, ce me 
semble, fort indiscrette. Il est contre la raison et 
contre la nature que les femmes soient maitresses 
dans les maisons comme..chez les Egyptiens ; 
mais il ne l’est pas, qu’elles gouvernent un empire. 
Dans le premier cas, l’état de faiblesse od elles 
sont ne leur permet pas la pré-éminence, dans le 
second, leur faiblesse méme leur donne plus de 
douceur et de modération. Ceux qui corrompirent 
les républiques Grecques, ne devinrent pas toujours 
tyrans: c’est qu’ils étoient plus attachés ἃ l’élo- 
quence qu’a Part militaire. Ce qui fit subsister si 
long-tems Lacédémone, c’est qu’aprés toutes ses 
guerres elle resta toujours avec son terrifoire. H 
est difficile, que tout autre gouvernement que le 
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républicain existe dans une seule ville. Les fem- 
mes y sont d’une fécondité si grande que l’on ne 
voit rien de pareil sur la terre (in China). Si une 
république est petite .. force étrangeré ; si elle est 
grande. . vice interieur (both democracy and aris- 
tocracy.) S’ils n’avaient imaginé une maniére de 
constitution qui a tous les avantages intériéurs du 
gouvernement républicain, et la force extérieure du 
monarchique. Je parle de la république fédéra- 
tive. Ce furent ces associations qui firent fleurir 
si long-temps le corps de la Grece: par elles les 
Romains attaquérent l’univers, et par elles seules 
Punivers se défendit contr’eux; et quand Rome 
fut parvenue au comble de sa grandeur, ce fut par 
des associations derritre le Danube et le Rhin, 
associations que la frayeur avait fait faire, que les 
barbares purent lui résister. Les places fortes 
appartiennent aux monarchies: les ¢tats despo- 
tiques craignent d’en avoir. En France, par un 
bonheur admirable, la capitale se trouve plus prés 
des différentes frontitres, justement ἃ proportion de 
leur foiblesse. L’état populaire.. leur gouverne- 
ment est toujours odieux aux états assujettis, Les 
peuples conquis y sont dans un état triste; ils ne 
jouissent ni des avantages de la république, ni de 
ceux de la monarchie. Les marches d’ Alexandre 
sont si rapides, que vous croyez voir l’empire de 
lunivers plut6t le prix de la course . . que le prix 
de la victoire. On a confondu la liberté du peuple, 
avec le pouvoir du peuple: la liberié est le droit 
de faire tout ce que les loix permettent, et si un 
citoyen pouvait faire ce qu’elles <léfendent, il n’au- 
rait plus de liberté ; par ce que les autres auraient 
tout de méme ce pouvoir. L’agrandissement était 
Tobjet de Rome; la guerre, de Lacédémone; la 
religion, des loix Judaiqties; le commerce, de 
Marseilles; la tranquillité publique . . de la Chine; 
la navigation, des Rhodiens ; la liberté naturelle, 
des sauvages..les délices du prince, des états 
déspotiques ; sa gloire et celle de |’¢tat, des mo- 
narchies ; l’indépendance de chaque particulier est 
l’objet des loix de la Pologne, et ce qui en résulte, 
loppression de tous. Il y a aussi une nation qui 
a pour objet direct de sa constitution, la liberté 
politique. Un grand vice. .le peuple avait droit 
d’y prendre des résolutions actives. (9) From Ta- 
citus ἃ, τῇ, Ger., Montesquieu concludes, Ce beau 
systtme a été trouvé dans les bois. Arrington 
dans son Océana..on peut dire de lui..qu’il a 
bati.. Chaleédoine, ayant le rivage de Bisance 
devant les yeux. On décomposa le consulat, et en 
forma plusieurs..le préteur, & qui on donna la 
puissance de juger les affaires privées. . des ques- 
teurs, pour faire juger les crimes publics. . des 
édiles, ἃ quion donna la police. Le peuple ro- 
main . . le corps sanglant de Lucréce . . le débiteur 
couvert de plaies..la vue de Virginie... Pour 
faire condamner Manlius, il fallait Oter au peuple 
la vue du Capitole .. La robe sanglante de César 
...+ Les plébéiens gagnérent ce point; que seuls 
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od on les fit, s’appelévent ‘comices par tribus.’ 
area θαῦο ἐν ΘΝ, 
cesstrent ἃ Rome. Pour que la peine des sacri- 
léges simples soit tirée de la nature de la chose, 
elle doit consister dans la privation . . l'expulsion 
hors des temples. Un Juif accusé d’avoir blas- 
phémé contre la sainte vierge..éeorché. Des 
chevaliers masqués, le couteau & la main, mont®- 
rent ἃ l’échafaud, et en chasstrent l’exécuteur. 
Un ministre mal-habile ne sait yous dire, ou vous 
écrire, si ce n’est que le Prince est surpris, qu’il 
est faché, qu’il mettra ordre... A Ja Chine, le 
Prince. . pre du peuple, et dans le commence- 
ment de empire des Arabes, le Prince en était le 
prédicateur. 

Virtue,—love of country, love of equality. τος 
deration in aristocracy supplies the place of 
Logiste at Athens, Ephori at Lacedsemon, 
Inquisitors at Venice,—all irresponsible, Bi 
taineers require no strong executive. Crete and 
Poland recognised the right of insurrection. Mi- 
nerve calculus, second witness in criminal causes. 
M. seems cautious about accounts from China: 
which is not very surprising. Observe B. 9. chapp. 
7—10.—( Esprit des loix, Tom. I.) 

On peut lever des tributs plus forts & proportion 
de la liberté des sujets, On appelle, parmi nous, 
un grand ministre, celui qui est homme d’industrie, 
et qui trouve ce qu’on appelle des expédients. 
Suicide . . il y a apparence que c’est un défaut de 
filtration du suc nerveux. La servitude commence 
toujours par le sommeil, mais un peuple qui n’a de 
repos dans aucune situation, qui se tate sans cesse, 
et trouve tous les endroits douloureux.... Noirs 
.. et ils ont le nez si écrasé, qu’il est presqu’im- 
possible de les plaindre . . si nous les supposions 
des hommes, on commencerait & croire que nous 
ne sommes pas nous-mémes chrétiens, Ceux-ci en 
qualité d’eunuques, d’ affranchis, ou d’esclaves, 
ayant en main presque toutes les affaires . . la con- 
dition d’un homme libre et celle d'un esclave, 
Les femmes, qui ont ἃ l’égard des boissons forts 
une retenue naturelle, par ce qu’elles ont toujours” 
ἃ se défendre. L’Asie n’a point proprement de 
zone tempérée .. de Ἰὰ il suit, qu’en Asie, 165 na- 
tions sont opposées aux nations, du fort au foible, 
La bonté des terres d’un pays y établit naturelle- 
ment la dépendance .. leurs affaires .. craint une 
armée. La bonne foi des Espagnols a été fameuse 
dans tous les temps. Chacun s’y regarderait com- 
me monarque, et les hommes dans cette nation se- 
raient plut6t des confédérés, que des concitoyens . . 
Angleterr:. Je n’aime point, qu’un méme peuple 
soit en méme temps, le dominateur et Je facteurde Ὁ 
univers :—Cic. La grande charte des Anglais 
défend de saisir et de confisquer, en cas de guerre, 
les marchandises des négocians é¢trangers, ἃ 
moins que ce ne soit par représailles. La loide 
Geneve, qui exclut des magistratures . . les enfans 
de ceux qui sont morts insolvables, & moins qu’ils 
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toujours avec le capital de son bien. Le climat 
des Indiens ne leur demande, ni ne leur permet, 
presque rien de ce qui vient chez nous. Nature 
gives more to the South: l’équilibre se maintient 
par la paresse qu’elle a donné aux nations du midi, 
et par Vindustrie.. Plus un corps surpasse un 
autre en grandeur, plus sa surface est relativement 
petite. Par une pratique & peu-prés générale, on 
met dans un navire une charge d’un poids égal & 
celui de la moitié de eau qu’il pourrait contenir. 
Si les Athéniens habitaient une ile, et avaient outre 
cela, l’empire de la mer.—Xen. La Grece..on 
verra dans un pays assez resserré une vaste étendue 
de cdtes: ses colonies innombrables faisaient une 
immense circonférence autour d’elle. -On ne peut 
douter, que son dessein ne fit de faire le commerce 
des Indes, par Babylon et le golfe Persique. Les 
Perses n’avaient aucune sorte de navigation. Au- 
jourd’hui l’on découvre les terres par les voyages 
de mer, autrefois par la conquéte des terres. Les 
mongons soufflent une partie de l’année d’un cété, 
et une....et Jes vents alisés du méme cété toute 
Ce ne fut que la victoire, qui décida s’il 
fallait dire ‘la foi punique’ ou la foi romaine.... 
Toutes les fois que Yon défend une chose natu- 
rellement permise ou nécessaire, on ne fait que 
rendre malhonnétes gens ceux qui la font. Ona 
commencé ἃ se guérir du machiavélisme et on s’en 
guérira tous les jours... L’Amérique fournit ἃ 
P Europe la matiére de son commerce avec cette 
vaste partie de 1 Asie, les Indes orientales. L’Es- 
pagne tira du nouveau monde une quantité d’or et 
d@argent si prodigievse que ce qu’on en avait eu 
jusqu’ alors ne pouvait y étre comparé. Les Es- 
pagnols fouillérent les mines. ...chaque année 
que la méme quantité d’un métal qui était devenu 
la moitié moins précieux. Entre les nations policées 
et barbares. Lester son vaisseau.—( Zsprit des loix, 
Tom. IT.) 

Dans le cas de l’achat, le commerce se fait ἃ 
proportion des besoins de la nation qui demande le 
plus; et dans l’échange. . de la nation qui demande 
le moins. 
autre nom & une chose, qu’il est difficile de changer 
la chose méme. Leur abondance choque leur 
caractére de signe, qui est beaucoup fondé sur la 
rareté. Garcilasso dit, qu’en Espagne, aprés la 
conquéte des Indes, les rentes qui étaient au denier 


' dix tombérent au denier νησί, L’avarice aime 


mieux garder l’or que l’argent. . or disparait.... 
Si Pargent n’était qu’ une simple marchandise, il 
ne faut pas douter, qu’il ne perdit beaucoup de son 
prix. De grosses usures, qui fissent disparaitre 
aux yeux de l’avarice le danger de perdre la dette. 
Ces états ont besoin que beaucoup de gens cultivent 
au dela de ce qui leur est nécessaire ; pour cela 
il faut leur donner envie d’avoir le superflu; mais 
il n’y a que les artisans qui le donnent. Auguste 
donna la loi qu’on nomma de son nom, Julia, et 
Papia Poppea du nom des consuls. . un code de 
loix sur le mariage. Ces loix qui affaiblissent l’au- 
H 


Par ce qu’il est aussi aisé de donner un — 


torité paternelle, en tant au pere la _ proprieté 
des biens de ses enfans: pour étendre une religion 
nouvelle, il faut Oter V’extrtme dépendance des 
enfans, qui tiennent toujours moins ἃ ce qui est 
établi, L’ouvrier qui a donné ἃ ses enfans son 
art pour héritage leur a laissé un bien qui s’est 
multiplié ἃ proportion de leur nombre. Il n’en est 
pas de méme de celui qui a dix arpens de terre. 
Les loix humaines doivent donner des préceptes et 
point de conseils, les loix de la religion... Les 
Indiens hiissent les Mahométains, par ce qu’ils 
mangent de la vache ; les Mahométains . . du co- 
chon. Les hommes fripons en détail, sont en gros 
de trés honnétes gens. La religion. . il semble 
qu’on ne nous laisse rien quand on nous l’éte, et 
qu’on ne nous ote rien quand on nous la laisse. 
Vous voulez que nous soyons chrétiens, et vous ne 
voulez pas l’étre: que si vous avez cette vérité, ne 
nous la cachez pas par la maniére dont vous nous 
la proposez. Il y a des pays ot l’entretien des 
enfans du roi serait impossible au peuple; on a pu 
y établir qui les enfans du roi ne lui succéderaient 
pas, mais ceux de sa sceur. Comme aujourd’hui 
les Tures dans leurs guerres civiles, regardent la 
premiére victoire comme un jugement de Dieu qui 
décide ; ainsi les peuples Germains... Déja je 
vois nfitre et se former. . n6tre point d’honneur. 
L’accusateur ;. et celui-ci répondit qu’il en avait 
menti..la maxime s’établit que lorsqu’on avait 
recu un démenti, il fallut se battre. Les gentils- 
hommes se battaient. . et les villains se battaient & 
pied et avec le baton: de Ἰὰ il suivit, que le baton 
était instrument des outrages. L’opinion des 
armes enchantées de quelques combattans, dat 
tourner la ἰδία ἃ bien des gens: de l& naquit le 
systéme merveilleux de la Chevalerie. Quand un 
homme appelé pour un crime, montrait visible- 
ment que c’était Pappellant méme qui lavait 
commis, il n’y avoit plus de gage de battaille, car 
il n’y a point de coupable qui ne préférerait un 
combat douteux ἃ une punition certaine. Si les 
Egyptiens ont épousé leur sceurs, ce fut encore un 
délire de la religion Egyptienne, qui consacra ces 
mariages en Phonneur d’Isis. Aux Indes, si un 
mari a perdu sa femme il ne manque pas d’en 
épouser la scour. .la nouvelle épouse devient la 
mére des enfans de sa sceur. Dans les premiers 
temps de Rome, il ne devait pas étre permis de 
faire un testament. Cependant, il eut été dur 
qu’on eut été privé dans ses derniers momens 
du commerce des bienfaits. (So in first times of 
Athens.) Solon le permit, excepté & ceux qui 
avaient des enfans; et les législateurs de Rome 
pénétrés de Pidée de Ja puissance paternelle, per- 
mirent de tester au préjudice méme des enfans. 
Les testamens étant proprement une loi faite dans 
Passemblée du peuple, ceux qui étaient ἃ l’armée, 
se trouvaient privés de la faculté de tester. Le 
peuple donna aux soldats, le pouvoir de faire de- 
vant quelques-uns de leur compagnons les dispo- 
sitions qu’ils auraient faites devant lui. -On prit 
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cing citoyens devant lesquels I’h¢ritier achetait du 
testateur sa famille, i.e. son hérédité: un autre 
citoyen portait une balance pour en peser le prix, 
ear les Romains n’avaient point encore de mon- 
naye. Nous devons au code des Wisigoths, toutes 
les maximes, tous les principes, et tous les vices de 
Vinquisition d’aujourd’hui. Les veuves revenaient 
& leur loi, les affranchis avaient celles de leur pa- 
tron ; ce n’est pas tout; chacun pouvait prendre la 
loi qu’il voulait. La constitution de Lothaire L 
exigea, que ce choix fat rendu public. Tout 
homme qui mourait sans donner une partie de ses 
biens ἃ l’église, ce qui s’appelait mourir déconfés, 
était privé de la communion et de la sépulture, 
Je suis comme cet antiquaire qui partit de son 
pays, arriva en Egypte, jeta un coup d’qil sur les 
pyramides et s’en retourna. Lorsqu’ on fait tant 
que de rendre raison d’une loi, il faut que cette 
raison soit digne d’elle. Une loi romaine décide, 
qu’un aveugle ne peut pas plaider parce qu'il ne 
voit pas les ornemens de la magistrature, ἢ faut 
Vavoir fait exprs, pour'donner une si mauvaise 
raison, quand il s’en présentait tant de bonnes, 
Les €glises y devenaient sujettes au droit de régale, 
parce que la couronne du roi est ronde. Que 
Penfant nait parfait au septi¢me mois . . .la raison 
des nombres de Pythagore. Les lieux circonvoi- 
sins.—( Esprit des loix, Tom. 111.) 

On appelait hommes libres, ceux qui d’un cdté 
n’avaient point de bénéfices ou fiefs, et qui de 
Vautre n’étaient point soumis ἃ la servitude de la 
glébe; les terres qu’ils possédaient étaient ce 
qu’on appelait des terres allodiales. Trois sortes 
de milices, celle des Leudes ou fidéles du Roi, qui 
avaient eux-mémes sous leur dépendance d’autres 
fidéles; celle des Evéques ou autres ecclésiastiques 
et de leur vassaux; et enfin celle du Comte qui 
menait les hommes libres. Speaking of Dubos on 
the French monarchy:—Et comme une érudition 
sans fin est placé, non pas dans le syst®me, mais 
ἃ cOté du syst®me, lesprit est distrait par les 
accessions, et ne s’oecupe plus du principal, 

Italiam! Italiam !—Je finis le traité des fiefs od 
la plupart des auteurs ont commencé.—( Esprit 
des loix, Tom, IV.) 

COWPER. 

POEMS. VOL. 1. 
TurovGcnovuT mankind, the Christian kind at least, 
There dwells a consciousness in every breast, 
That folly ends where genuine hope begins, 
And he that finds his heav’n must lose his sins. 
Nature opposes with her utmost force 
This riving stroke, this ultimate divorce, 
And while religion seems to be her view, 
Hates with a deep sincerity the true. 
For this, of all that ever influenced man, 
Since Abel worshipp’d, or the world began, 
This only spares no lust, admits no plea, 
But makes ye if at all, oer ao 
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Pow’rs of the mind and passions of the heart, — 
Insensible of truth’s almighty charms, atti 
Starts at her first approach and sounds to arms; — 
While bigotry with well dissembled fears, ὁ 
His eyes shut fast, his fingers in his ears, ἢ γοῆ 
Mighty to parry and push by God’s word > is 
With senseless noise, his argument the sword, 
Pretends a zeal for godliness and grace, oi 
And spits abhorrence in the Christian’s face. 


But let eternal infamy pursue 
The wretch to nought but his ambition true, 
Who for the sake of filling with one blast 
The post-horns of all Europe, lays her waste. — 
Think yourself stationed on a towering rock 
To see a people scattered like a flock, μι 
Some royal mastiff panting at their heels, 
With all the savage thirst a tiger feels; 
Then view him self-proclaimed in a gazette, 
Chief monster that has plagued the nations yet. 
------ — ‘ 
Seldom, alas! the power of logic reigns 
With much sufficiency in royal brains. — 
Man made for kings! those optics are but dim 
That tell you so—say rome they for him. 


His quit-rent ote, his pepper-cor of praise. 


I pity kings, whom raidilile waits upon 
Obsequious from the cradle to the throne ; 
Before whose infant eyes the flatterer bows, 
And binds a wreath about their baby brows ; 
Whom education stiffens into state, 

And death awakens from that dream too late. 
But if authority grow wanton, woe 

To him that treads upon his free-born toe. 

She seldom (as if fearful of expense) 
Vouchsafes to man a poet’s just pretence,— 
Fervency, freedom, fluency of thought, | Υ 
Harmony, strength, words exquisitely sought, 
Fancy that from the bow that spans the sky, _ 
Brings colours dipt in heav’n that never die, 

A soul exalted above earth, a mind 

Skill’d in the characters that form mankind ; 
And as the sun in rising beauty dress’d : 
Looks to the westward from the dappled east, 
And marks, whatever clouds may interpose, 
Ere yet his race begins, its glorious close; 

An eye like his to catch the distant goal, 

Or e’er the wheels of verse begin to roll, 

Like his to shed illuminating rays 

On ev’ry scene and subject it surveys. 


Both baby-featured and of infant size, 

Viewed from a distance and with heedless eyes, 
Folly and innocence are so alike, 

The diffrence, tho’ essential, fails to strike, 

Yet folly ever has ἃ vacant stare, 


| A simpering countenance and a trifling air. 
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Exhibits elevations, drawings, plans, 

Models of Herculanean pots and pans. 

Thou god of our idolatry, the press ! 

By thee religion, liberty, and laws 

Exert their influence and advance their cause. 
By thee worse plagues than Pharaoh’s land befel, 
Diffused make earth the vestibule of hell. 

Thou fountain at which drink the good and wise, 
Thou ever bubbling spring of endless lies, 

Like Eden’s dread probationary tree, 
Knowledge of good and evil is from thee ! 

As meek as the man Moses, and withal 

As bold as in Agrippa’s presence Paul, 


Such is the clamour of rooks, daws, and kites, 
The explosion of the levelled tube excites, 
Where mouldering abbey walls o’erhang the glade, 
And oaks coeval spread a mournful shade. 
The screaming nations hovering in mid air 
Loudly resent the stranger’s freedom there, 

_ And seem to warn him never to repeat 

His bold intrusion on their dark retreat. 

And His that seraphs tremble at, is hung 
Disgracefully on every trifler’s tongue, 

Or serves the champion in forensic war 

To flourish and parade with at the bar. 


Buy what is woman born and feel no shame ! 
Flavia, most tender of her own good name, 
Is rather careless of her sister’s fame. 
Her superfluity the poor supplies, 
But if she touch a character, it dies. 
In other’s eyes our talents rarely shewn, 
Become at length so splendid in our own, 
We dare not risk them into public view, 
Lest they miscarry of what seems their due. 
The screws reversed, a task which if he please 
God in a moment executes with ease, : 
Ten thousand thousand strings at once go loose, 
Lost, till he tune them, all their power and use, 
Then, neither heathy wilds nor scenes as fair 
As ever... 
‘Can call up life into his faded eye... 

No wounds like those a wounded spirit feels: Ὁ 
No cure for such till God who makes them, heals. 
And thou poor suff’rer under nameless ill, 
That yields not to the touch of human skill, 
Improve the kind oceasion, understand 
A father’s frown, and kiss the chast’ning hand. 
The praise bestow’d was just and wise, 

He sprang impetuous forth, 
Secure of conquest where the prize 

Attends superior worth. 


The flame extinct, he views the roving fire ; 
There goes my lady and there goes the squire, 
There goes the parson, oh illustrious spark ! 
And there, scarce less illustrious, goes the clerk. 
‘Patron of all those luckless brains, 
That to the wrong side leaning, 
Indite much metre with much pains, 
And little or no meaning. 
Furumque delicatum, 
Vulgus domesticorum ; 
Sed tutus in camini 
Recessibus, quiete 
Contentus et calore. 
Thou shapeless nothing in a dish! 
Thou that art but almost a fish! 
And tho’ the fox he follows may be tamed, 
The mere fox follower never is reclaimed, 
The lawyer loud whatever cause he plead, 
But proudest of the worst if that succeed. 


Diceris innocensque 
Et gratus inquilinus, 
Nec victitans rapinis, 
Ut sorices voraces 
Muresve curiosi, 


Tho’ fair without and luminous within, 
Yet still the progeny and heir of sin. 
himself but half deceived, 
Till others have the soothing tale believed. 
Grant me discernment and I grant it you. 
POEMS, VOL. II. 
But restless was the chair, the back, erect, 
Distress’d the weary loins that felt no ease; 
The slippery seat betrayed the sliding part 
That press’d it, and the feet hung dangling down, 
Anxious in vain to find the distant floor. 


The nurse sleeps sweetly, hired to watch the sick 
Whom snoring she disturbs ; as sweetly he 

Who quits the coach-box at the midnight hour 
To sleep within the carriage more secure, 

His legs depending at the open door, 


| Sweet sleep enjoys the curate in his desk, 


The tedious rector drawling o’er his head, 
And sweet the clerk below, but neither sleep 
Of lazy nurse who snores the sick man dead, 
Nor his who quits the box at midnight hour 
To slumber in the carriage more secure, 

Nor sleep enjoyed by curate in his desk, 

Nor yet the dozings of the clerk, are sweet 
Compared with the repose the sofa yields. 
When winter soaks the fields, and female feet, 
Too weak to struggle with tenacious clay 

Or ford the rivulets, are best at home, 

The task of new discovery falls on me. 
hillocks green and soft, 
Raised by the mole, the miner of the soil. 
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He, not unlike the great ones of mankind 
Disfigures earth, and plotting in the dark, 
Toils much to earn a monumental! pile 
That may record the mischiefs he has done. 
Who scorns it, starves deservedly at home. 
He does not scorn it, who imprisoned long 
In some unwholesome dungeon, and a prey 
To sallow sickness, which the vapours dank 
And clammy of his dark abode have bred, 
Escapes at last to liberty and life ; 
His cheek recovers soon its healthful hue, 
His eye relumines its extinguished fires, 
He walks, he ἝΝ he ei is pos with j Joy: 
He does not scorn ‘it who ie ΑΒ "π- 
A fever’s agonies, and fed on drugs, 
Nor yet the mariner, his blood inflamed 
With acrid salts, his very heart athirst 
To gaze at nature in her green array. 
Upon the ship’s tall side he stands, possessed 
With visions prompted by intense desire ; 
Fair fields appear below such as he left 
Far distant, such as he would die to find; 
He seeks them headlong and is seen no more, 
Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness ! 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumours of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war 
Might never reach me more! My ear is pained, 
My soul is sick, with ev’ry day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled, 
There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart, 
It does not feel for man. 

——— Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else 
Like kindred drops been mingled into one. 


To arrest the fleeting images that {i!| 

The mirror of the mind, and hold them fast 

And force them sit, ’till he has pencil’d off 

A faithful likeness of the forms he views. 

There we grow early grey, but never wise, 

As one who long in thickets and in brakes 
Entangled, winds now this way and now that 
His devious course, uncertain, seeking home, 
Or having long in miry ways been foiled 

And sore discomfited, from slough to slough 
Plunging and half despairing of escape, 

If chance at length he find a green sward smooth 
And faithful to his foot, his spirits rise, 

He chirrups brisk his ear-erecting steed 

And winds his way with pleasure and with ease. 
I was a stricken deer that left the herd 

Long since, with many an arrow deep infixed 
My panting side was charged, when I withdrew 


‘ 


COW PER. 


To seek a tranquil death in distant shades, 
There was I found by ong who had himself | 
Been hurt by the archers,—in his side he bore, 
And in his hands and feet, the cruel scars, 
With gentle force soliciting the darts — 

He drew them rt and eae and bade me Hive 
Some write a narrative of wars and feats 
Of heroes little known, and call the rant = =—— 
An history; describe the man of whom 
His own coevals took but little note, 

And paint his person, character, and views, 

As they had known him from his mother’s womb. 
They disentangle from the puzzled skein me 
The threads of politic and shrewd design νὸ νῷ 
That ran thro’ all his purposes, and charge 

His mind with meanings that he never had, 

Or having, kept concealed, ἐῴν οὐ 
χω 
Hark! ’tis the twanging horn o’er yonder bridge 
That with its wearisome but needful length,~ 
Bestrides the wintry flood, in which the moon 
Sees her unwrinkled face reflected bright. 

He comes, the herald of a noisy world, 

With spatter’d boots, strapp’d waist, & frozen locks, 
News from all nations lumb’ring at his back, 
True to his charge, the close-pack’d load behind, 
Yet careless what he brings, his one concern 

Is to conduct it to the destin’d inn, 

And having dropt the expected bag, pass on, 

He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch, 

Cold and yet cheerful ; messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some ; 

To him indifferent whether grief or joy. 

Houses in ashes, and the fall of stocks, 

Births, deaths, and marriages, epistles wet nt 
With tears that trickled down the writer’s cheeks 
Fast as the periods from his fluent quill, 

Or charged with am’rous sighs of absent swains, 
wre 
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roll 


are 


But oh! th’ important budget, usher’d in 
With such heart-shaking music, who can say 
What are its tidings ? Have our troops awaked ~ 
Or do they still, as if with opium drugg’d, 

Snore to the murmurs of th’ Atlantic wave ? 


| Is India free; and does she wear her plum’d 


And jewell’d turban with a smile of peace, 

Or do we grind her still ? the grand debate, 

The popular harangue, the tart reply, 

The logic, and the wisdom, and the wit, 

And the loud Iaugh——I long to know them alll! 
I burn to set th’ imprison’d wranglers free, 
And give them voice and utterance once again, — 
Now stir the fire and the shutters fast, — 
Let fall the curtains, the sofa round, | 
And while the bubbling and loud hissing urn, 
‘Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 

That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 

So let us welcome peaceful ev’ning im. ..- 

Nor his who patient stands till his feet throb, 
And his head thumps, to feed upon the breath 


COWPER.—CROLY. 


Of patriots bursting with heroic rage, 
Or placemen all tranquillity and smiles. 
This folio of four pages, happy work 
Which not ev’n critics criticise, that holds 
Inquisitive attention. 
Here ruus the mountainous and craggy ridge 
That tempts ambition ; on the summit, see 
The seals of office glitter in his eyes ! 
He climbs, he pants, he grasps them; at his heels, 
Close at his heels, a demagogue ascends 
And with a dext’rous jerk soon twists him down, 
And wins them, but to lose them in-his turn. 
Cat’racts of declamation thunder here, 
There forests of no meaning spread the page, 
While fields of pleasantry ... 
Oh Winter... 
I crown thee king of intimate delights, 
Fire-side enjoyments, home-born happiness. 
Expect her soon with foot-boy at her heels. 
. Man in society is like a flower, 
Blown in its native bed; ’tis there alone 
His faculties expanded... 
But man associated and leagued with man 
By regal warrant, or self-joined by bond 
For int’rest’s sake, or swarming into clans 
Beneath one head for purposes of war, 
Like flow’rs selected from the rest and bound 
And bundled close, to fill some crowded vase, 
Fade rapidly, and by compression marr’d 
Contract defilement not to be endured. 
Hence chartered boroughs... 
Hence merchants unimpeachable ... 
Incorporated seem at once to lose 
Their nature. 
And they that never pass their brick-wall bounds, 
Yet feel the burning instinct; over head 
Suspend their crazy boxes planted thick 
And water’d duly: there the pitcher stands, 
A fragment, and the spoutless tea-pot there, 
Sad witnesses how close-pent man regrets 
The country. 
But O thou bounteous giver of all good 

Thou art of all thy gifts thyself the crown ! 
A father, whose authority, in show 
When most severe and must’ring all its force, 
Was but the graver countenance of love, 
_ Whose favour like the clouds of spring might lower 
And utter now and then an awful voice, 
But had a blessing in its darkest frown, 
Threat’ning at once and nourishing the plant. 
The few that pray at all, pray oft amiss, 
And seeking grace to improve the prize they hold 
Would urge a wiser suit than asking more. 
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Who then that has a mind well tuned... 
Would waste attention at the chequer’d board ? 
His host of wooden warriors to and fro 
Marching and countermarching, with an eye 
As fix’d as marble, with a forehead ridged 
And furrow’d into storms, and with a hand 
Trembling, as if eternity were hung 
In balance on his conduct of a pin. 
Why hire a lodging in a house unknown 
For one whose tend’rest thoughts all hover round 
your own? : 
A friendship that in frequent fits 
Of controversial rage, emits 
The sparks of disputation, 
Like hand-in-hand insurance plates, 
Most unavoidably creates 
The thoughts of conflagration. 


The man that hails you Tom or Jack, 
And proves by thumps upon your back 
How he esteems your merit, 
Is such a friend, that you had need 
Be very much his friend indeed, 
To pardon or to bear it. 


The parson knows enough who knows a Duke. 
Loud when they beg, dumb only when they steal. 
The unhealthful East that breathes the spleen. 
Seems to abhor the jest byt which he shines. 


Here the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head, 
And Learning wiser grow, without his book. 


---- -- - 


The total grist, unsifted, husks and all. 


The lion and the libbard and the bear. 


—— 


Haste then, and wheel away a shatter’d world, 
Ye slow-revolving seasons! 
She scorns his pleasures which she never knew, 
He seeks not her’s for he has proved them vain. 
Not many wise, rich, noble, or profound 
In science, win one inch of heavenly ground. 
CROLY. 

Asia in the antient writings bore four meanings ; 
1, The third part of the globe; 2. Asia Minor; 3. 
Asia on this side of Mount Taurus; 4. Proconsular 
Asia extending along the Mediterranean, and 
bounded inward by a line from Pergamos to Caria 
with Mount Tmolus for its Lydian boundary. 
This, with perhaps some little enlargement of its 
limits, is the Asia of the Apocalypse. The cheru- 
bim, the elders, the sea. of glass, etc. are those of 
the temple. The heathen altars extinguished by 
the Emperor Theodosius in 390, ‘‘ Preeferatur lec- 
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io brevior, obscurior, durior, sensum falsum aut 
apparenter falsum fundens.’’—‘‘The Emperor sits 
like a private man, closeted whole nights with old 
priests, doing nothing but turning over church 
writings.” —Of Justinian, a contemporary. To 
govern by artifice was the pride of Justinian; con- 
cession of the Papal supremacy .. division. The 
Jews by those habits of trade and mutual com- 
munion which still make them the lords of com- 
merce. The eight Bishops and the nine Doctors 
sent by Spain to the council of Trent as the élite. . 
seized by the tribunal on the moment of their re- 
turn ; the sound of the Lutheran preaching was 
presumed to have polluted. . Laws against religion 
are justifiable only where that religion is made a 
political engine, where under the pretence of pious 
zeal treason lurks, and where a hatred to the 
recognized establishments of the state and an 
alliance with its foreign enemies are principles. 
The rebel must be restrained let his pious pretence 
for rebellion be what it will; but the spirit of 
persecution waits for none of those things. The 
splenetic pleasantry which stimulates the wearied 
tastes of high life.. The mighty heavings of the 
surface, Pauperised. Jesuitism, re-warmed in the 
bosom of idolatry and sent out to wind its way 
through Europe. Divinely permitted. The Em- 
peror himself was the priest (pagan.) The mo- 
narch priest, Pope.—Rather to be lamented than 
written.—( On the Apocalypse. ) 
SOAME JENYNS. 
Here lies old Johnson :—Reader, have a care! 
Tread lightly, lest you rouse a sleeping bear. 
Religious, moral, generous, and humane 
He was, but self-sufficient, rude, and vain, 
Hot-headed, over-bearing in dispute, 
A scholar, and a Christian—yet a brute. 
Would you know all his learning and his folly, 
His writings, readings, mirth, and melancholy, 
Boswell and Thrale, retailers of his wit, 
Will tell you how he talk’d, and laugh’d, and 
cough’d, and spit. 
MILMAN. 

From the earliest period, the great schism in 
Jewish opinion was. .on the authority of tradi- 
tion; but the traditionists were far superior in 
weight and numbers, and by the mass of the peo- 
ple, the Masora or unwritten tradition, received, 
as the Rabbins asserted, by Moses on Mount Sinai, 
and handed down, . Sanhedrim .. till it finally 
vested in themselves, This was generally called 
Masora, or tradition, or Cabala, The term Cabala 
is usually applied to that wild system of oriental 
philosophy which was introduced, it is uncertain 
at what period, into the Jewish schools; in a 
wider sense it comprehended all the decisions of the 
Rabbinical courts or schools, whether on religious 
or civil points, Jehuda the most celebrated of the 
Rabbinical . . embodied in the celebrated Mischna 
all,..,.the sources .. The Mischna was grounded, 
1. On the written law of Moses. 2. On the oral 
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law received by Moses on Mount Sinai, 3, The 
decisions and axioms of the wise men. 4. Opinions 
of particular individuals on which the schools were 
divided, 5. Antient usages and customs. Com- 
ment was speedily heaped upon the Mischna till it 
was buried under its weight, as the Mosaic law had 
been before by the Mischna. The interpreters of 
the Mischna assumed a particular name, Tanaim. 
Never was such honour paid to the books of Moses 
as by the Rabbins of Tiberias; every letter was 
counted, ete. The formal, and as it were consti- 
tutional recognition of the unwritten law, as em- 
bodied in the Mischna, became the popular and 
practical code, until the more voluminous Talmud 
superseded in its turn the Mischna.—( History of 
the Jews.) 
BASIL HALL. ope t) 

.. At St. Helena, when waiting in Napoleon’s 
outer room, under the consciousness that the tread 
which I heard was from the foot ofa man who. .. 
No motion was perceptible in the boat, till we 
glided over the edge of this water-bank, as it might 
be called, and descended several feet to a lower 
level. At these moments I generally felt slightly 
sea-sick, Wall-sided: for dear life: mercifully not 
one of us was injured, except. . In the celestial em- 
pire of China, any person who presumes to intro- 
duce an improvement in ship-building receives 
thirty blows with a bamboo. Not uncommon to see 
attorneys lay their feet upon the counsel-table, and 
the clerks and judges their’s also upon their desks 
in open court .. which by bringing the heels higher 
than the head..democracy. England .. robbed 
of her young. Either tacit or formal. That ecur- 
rent of hot water called the Gulph stream, i. δ, 
Mexico. Stations on the opposite poles of a ques- 
tion. Feather-end of the wedge. 


regions, a vision. . of past voyages, 
Java, Bermuda, St. Christopher’s, and . . Ceylon.— 
I felt myself hurried back to seas and lands, which 
if revisited might not perhaps be enjoyed as they 
once were, but which I shall certainly never forget. 
—( Travels in North America.) 
ARTHUR YOUNG. 

TuatT space of land which in Ireland lets for 

two shillings Irish, would in England let for 
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he intended to eat. Laws of discovery 
Catholics) not embraced till six or 
after King William’s death. Milk (of 
quence to infants) in Irish cabins: tea in English 
cottages: Irish from land, English from shops. 
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Y OUNG.—O’DRISCOL.—SEWARD. 


As to the objections to a union common in Ireland, 
I can’t see... Ireland has been absolutely new 
built in the last twenty years. Cities, towns, and 
country-seats. Ireland. . picture of a country 
perhaps the most rising. . in Europe. The minutes 
of souls per cabin at Drumolan gave 6 and 64. 
Rockiness here impedes navigation. English wag- 
gon generally three tons. 44 ewt. supposed average 
of beef. ‘ Vibrates’ in amount from —to—. Exe- 
crable tillage.. five centuries behind. Turf to 
Whitehaven. Official acts competent to comparison. 
—( Tour in Ireland, 1778.) 
O’DRISCOL, 

Tre character fixed by the oppressor on his 
victim. In the whole story from Henry II. to the 
peace of Limerick, there is enough of guilt and 
cruelty on all hands, to make us close the account 
with this conviction, that there is nothing in this 
dark volume to which any party ought to appeal, 
that the lesson it reads, is one of oblivion of the 
past. The law has no plough-share wherewith to 
plough the mind of man and bring up the roots of 
error. All attempts to push the cause of any 
particular system of religion, must be injurious to 
that which is invaluable—religious principle. Tythe 
.. Was expressly given to the tribe of Levi, as 
compensation for their tenth portion of the lands, 
which they gave up and threw into the common 
stock of the country. ... requires not that you 
should take it from the person legally appointed, 
but that, whether you do or not you should pay 
him the full price. A Socinian must consider the 
divine Spirit as the worst author that ever put pen 
to paper, and accordingly he treats him as never 
author was treated before. Grinding machinery. 
The dogma will eat up the principle. Avenues of 
the heart blocked up with solemn lumber. Grim 
or beautiful. Causes of the tides, paths of the 
wind. Labour of unlearning. In 1822 Mr. Par- 
nell stated that eleven counties of Ireland were 
actually without a bookseller’s shop.—( Views of 
Ireland, Vol. I.) 
᾿ς The claim of Ireland to a third empire was 
established at the council of Constance, and it was 
more glorious than the other two, for it was the 
empire of intellect and benevolence. Ireland by 
the unanimous consent of the European nations 
was placed in the rank of a third empire. The 
Roman, the Constantinopolitan, and the Irish. . it 
was not surely her extent or her conquests in the 
world. It would be well however if the vices of 
large assemblies of men were no more than the 
sum of the vices of the individuals composing them. 
The flowers of the field mock our hard words, and 
the great trees of the forest deride our classifications 
. . the passion for simplicity grew out of arrogance 
and impatience. In science it would have stop- 


ped research, in religion it produced persecution... 
despotism. In ’98.. they replied with great sim- 


plicity that they were going to a division of the 
land, which was to take place immediately; when 
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the obstacle which the military opposed was pointed 
out, they laughed, and thought the thing was not 
the worse for having to fight for it, and took their 
way to the fatal field with a gaiety of heart that 
was admirable and melancholy. Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie states, in his general orders 1798, that he 
found the army in a state of licentiousness formida- 
ble to all but the enemy. Peace will bring back 
the natural whigs.. those who were tories upon 
the question of the war only will return to the 
same standards which they ought never to have 
deserted. Whiggism to preserve the spirit of the 
constitution, toryism its form. ..even the lost sa- 
vages ΟΥ̓͂Ν, S. Wales to that civilization which we 
doubt not, they once enjoyed. Mr. Wakefield. . 
like many other generous Englishmen, on turning 
his eye upon this new scene, he saw every where 
the great and glaring grievance of the land, the 
ascendancy system, in all its foulness and deform- 
ity, and he could see nothing else. The Glorious 
Memory, is nothing more than the memory of 
those transactions by which they acquired their 
estates and the former possessors lost them. Treaty 
of Limerick: “*The Roman Catholics of this King- 
dom shall enjoy such privileges in the exercise of 
their religion as are consistent with the laws of 
Treland, and as they did enjoy in the reign of King 
Charles the Second. All the inhabitants or resi- 
dents of Limerick or any other garrison now in 
possession of the Irish, and all officers and soldiers 
now in arms under any commission of King James 
....Who shall return and submit ..shall hold. . 
all the rights, titles and interests, privileges and 
immunities, which they.. held..in the reign of 
King Charles the Second or at any time since, 
(and in Article third the same of all merchants of 
the city of Limerick or of any other garrison now 
possessed by the [rish.) The oath to be administered 
to such Roman Catholics as submit to their majes- 
ty’s government shall be the oath above said 
(allegiance) and no other. Ratification :—We do 
for us, (W. and M.) our heirs and successors as far 
as in us lies, ratify and confirm the same and 
every clause, matter and thing, therein contained, 
and as to such parts thereof for which an act of 
Parliament shall be found to be necessary, we 
shall recommend the same to be made good by 
Parliament, and shall give our royal assent to any 
bills...” 

Swing loose. . moorings. Semi-sedition, popular 
ear. Marengo and Waterloo commemorated, not 
civil. .. No angel walked through the civil confla- 
gration. Statesmen should draw near to the bier 
of this Parliament and learn.. Mania ferox, Ra- 
dicals . . purchaseable persons.—( Views of Jreland, 
Vol. 11.) 

SEWARD. 

Emperor of China, four physicians. . “salary is 
stopped till I am well.” Mr. Tierney of Lord Thur- 
low, “‘ Passion-week in the parlour and Lent in the 
kitchen all the year.”” Philip I11.—That scholar is 


either mad or reading Don Quixote. Sterne hired 
a pane of a friend who had a window, and stuck 
up with wafers “‘Epigrams, paragrams., memo- 
rials on every occasion, essays on all subjects, 
pamphlets for and against ministers, with sermons 
upon any text or for any sect’’... Great families, 
like potato, the only good thing. . under ground. 
Europe, births 62 per minute, deaths 66, World, 
births per minute, 148, deaths 135. Thou hast not 
yet forgiven God. Marry the bearer at fifteen days 
sight. Saw avarice turn the corner of the street. 
Arms of the Lombards, three balls. Grant of 
£100,000 to Grattan; half, accepted. ... burying 
a man who died of small-pox next my poor hus- 
band who never had it, Swift; ‘‘justly celebrated 
for my stupidity at school.’”’ Dr. Morell wrote 
Oratorios for Handel. Generals entering Rome in 
triumph, wore rouge. More easy to retain the 
books than their contents. Drowsy or comatose. 
Canaries bred at Inspruck taught by nightingales. 
Floggee floggee, or preachee preachee, but not 
preachee and floggee too.—( Anecdotes.) 
MOORE. 

A piazza under the palace is called the Broglio ; 
here the noble Venetians meet and converse, If 
it were usual for the earth to open and swallow a 
part. .every day.. Turkish galleys.. by Chris- 
tian slaves, and Christian by Turkish. The mo- 
ment the ballet begins, conversation, though pretty 
general before, is immediately at an end. Gene- 
rally remarked that those places . . thriving. . Jews 
resort, Mareschal Saxe. . that in all the contests 
between the army waggoners and their horses, the 
waggoners were in the wrong, which he imputes.. 
absolute authority. You are carried back at once 
to the famous robber who founded... Pll be 
hanged if his Majesty or any man of taste will pay 
much attention to the sermon to-day, (periwig),.— 
Nocturnal crimes. Arches, bridge at Narni, 150f. 
170f. and two, smaller. Venus Libitina, Venus 
Cloacina. No king has committed suicide for tedium 
vite, Non me Praxiteles, sed Marcus finxit Agratt. 
Elle joue la grande passion pour son mari. Eutra- 
pelus tonsor, dum circuit ora Luperci, Expungitque 
genas, altera barba subit.—( Letters on Italy.) 

SHENSTONE. 
Vain now are books, the sage’s wisdom vain: 

What has the world to bribe our steps astray? 
Ere reason learns by studied laws to reign, 

The weaken’d passions self-subdued obey. 
Tedious again to curse the drizzling day, 

Again to trace the wintry tracks of snow, 

Or, soothed by vernal airs, again survey 

The self-same hawthorns bud, and cowslips blow. 
She gazed as I slowly withdrew, 

My path I could hardly discern, 

So sweetly she bade me adieu, 
1 thought that she bade me return. 
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| How rare that object which supplies 
A charm for too discerning eyes! 
I have found out a gift for my fair ; 
I have found where the wood pigeons breed — 
But let me that plunder forbear— 
She will say ’twas a barbarous deed. 4s 
For he ne’er could be true she averr’d, > 
Who could rob a poor bird of its young, -& 
And I loved her the more when I heard 
Such tenderness fall from her tongue. 


I have heard her with sweetness unfold 
How that pity was due to a dove, 
That it ever attended the bold, 
And she called it the sister of love. 
But her words such a pleasure convey, 
And so much I her accents adore, 
Let her speak, and whatever she say 
Methinks I should love her the more. 


i ee 


In a well-made, effectual string 

Fain would I see Lividio swing. 

Whoe’er has travell’d life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 

.His warmest welcome at an INN. 

Excuse me Sir, 111 not go first— 
Well if I must be rude I must— 

Life squares not, friends, with your proceeding ; 

It flies while you display your breeding. 
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See to their seats they hie with muckle glee, 
And in beseemly order sitten there. 
All but the wight of bum ygalled, he 
Abhorreth bench, and stool, and form, & chair. 
This hand in mouth yfix’d, that rends his hair, 
And eke with snubs profound and heaving breast, 
Convulsions intermitting do declare 
His grievous wrong, his dame’s unjust behest, 
And scorns her offer’d love & shuns to be caress’d, 
Yet, nurs’d with skill, what dazzling fruits appear? 
Εν ἢ now sagacious foresight points to shew 
A little bench of heedless bishops here, 
And there a chancellor in embryo. 
The lordly log despatched of yore 
That the frog-people might adore. 
To smooth his careful brow, to let his purse 
Ope to a sixpence’s diameter. 


I snatched the shepherd from his fleecy care 

And bade his wholesome dictate guard the throne. 
Thy social bliss, thy learned ease. . . 

And ev’ry breeze shall med’cine ev’ry wound. 
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Till setting life a total shade extend. 

There not the parent’s smile is half sincere, 

Nor void of art the consort’s melting eye. 

But women wish precedence ever, 

"Tis their whole life’s supreme endeavour. 

Ere the frail sanction of the wax was cold. 
CORNEILLE. 

ImMPATIENS désirs d’une illustre vengeance 

Dont la mort de mon pére a formé la naissance, 

Enfans impétueux de mon ressentiment 

Que ma douleur séduite embrasse aveuglément, 

Vous prenez sur mon 4me un trop puissant empire! 

Durant quelques moments souffrez que je respire, 

Et que je considére en l'état od je suis, 

Et ce que je hazarde et ce que je poursuis, 

Quand je regarde Auguste au milieu de sa gloire, 

Et que vous reprochez & ma triste mémoire, 

Que par sa propre main mon pére massacré, 

Du trOone oi je le vois fait le premier degré, 


_ Quand vous me présentez cette sanglante image, 


La cause de sa haine et l’effet de sa rage, 
Je m’abandonne toute & vos ardens transports, 
Et crois pour une mort lui devoir mille morts. 
Pensez-vous avoir lu jusqu’ au fond de son Ame ? 
Sous la cause publique il vous cachait sa flamme ; 
Et peut céler encor sous cette passion 
Les détestables feux de son ambition. 
Gardes, que me veut-on ?— 
Pauline vous demande.— 

O présence, O combat que surtout j’appréhende ! 
Je dois ma vie au prince, au peuple, & sa couronne, 
Mais je la dois bien plus & Dieu qui me la donne. 
Si mourir pour son prince est un illustre sort 
Quand on meurt pour son Dieu quelle sera la mort? 
Quel dieu !— 

Tout beau Pauline! Ilentend vos paroles; 
Et ce n’est pas un dieu comme vos dieux frivoles, 
Insensibles et sourds, impuissans, mutilés, 
De bois, de marbre, ou d’or comme vous les voulez, 
C’est le Dieu des chrétiens, c’est le mien, c’ est le votre 
Et la terre et le ciel n’en connaissent point d’ autre. 


* Mais quel dessein en ce lieu vous améne 


Sevére ? Aurait-on cru qu’un cceur si généreux 
Pat venir jusqu’ ici braver un malheureux ?— 
Vous traitez mal, Pauline, un si rare mérite ; 
A ma seule priére il rend cette visite, 
Je vous ai fait, Seigneur, une incivilité 
Que vous pardonnerez & ma captivité. 
Je te dirai bien plus, mais avec confiance :— 
La secte des chrétiens n’est pas ce que l’on pense ; 
On les hait, la raison je ne la connais point ; 
Et je ne vois Décie injuste qu’en ce point. 
Par curiosité j’ai voulu les connditre. 

I 


On les tient pour sorciers dont l’enfer est le mAitre, 
Et sous cette croyance, on punit du trépas 
Des mystéres secrets que nous n’entendons pas. 
La haine entre les grands se calme rarement, 
La paix souvent n’y sert que pour amusement, 
Et dans l'état οἃ j’entre, ἃ te parler sans feinte, 
Elle a lieu de me craindre, et je crains cette crainte. 
Sermens fallacieux, salutaire contrainte 
Que m’imposa la force, et qu’accepta ma crainte! 
Heureux déguisemens d’un immortel courroux, 
Vains fantOmes d’état, évanouissez-vous ! 
O nobles sentimens d’une Ame généreuse ! 
O fils vraiment mes fils! O mére trop heureuse ! 
O haines, O fureurs dignes d’une Mégére ! 
O femme que je n’ose appeler encor mére ! 
Leurs charmes & nos yeux sont également doux. 
Nous périrons tous deux s’il faut périr pour vous. 
Mais aussi-—— 

Poursuivez, fils ingrat et rebelle !——. 
Nous périrons tous deux s’il faut périr pour elle.— 
Périssez! Pé€rissez ! 
Sur ce qu’il fait pour nous prenez plus d’assurance, 
Et souffrons les douceurs d’une juste espérance, 
Quand la faveur du ciel ouvre & demi ses bras, 
Qui ne s’en promet rien ne la mérite pas. 
Il empéche souvent qu’elle ne se déploie, 
Et lorsqu’ elle descend, son refus la renyoie. 

J. J. ROUSSEAU, 

TEL s’est fait enterrer & cent ans qui mourut dés 
sa naissance. Mais les affaires, les fonctions, les 
devoirs. .. Ah! les devoirs!—Sans doute le dernier 
est celui de pére. Ou nous nous soumettons & 
ses fantaisies ou nous le soumettons aux n6tres. 
Les qualités d’un bon gouverneur .. la premiére 
que j’en exigerais, et celle-IA suppose beaucoup 
d’autres, c’est de n’étre point un homme ἃ vendre. 
J’ai fait autrefois un suffisant essai de ce métier 
pour δία assuré que je n’y suis pas propre. Le 
gouverneur d’un enfant doit etre jeune . . qu’il fat 
lui méme enfant s’il était possible. Qui vit dix 
ans sans médecins, . trente ans leur victime. Qui- 
conque mange du lait digére du fromage, Je 
n’oublierai jamais d’avoir vu un de ces incommodes 
pleureurs ainsi frappé par sa nourrice. Ilse tut 
sur le champ. Je le crus intimidé, Je me disais,— 
Ce sera une 4me servile ἃ qui on n’obtiendra rien 
que par la rigueur. Je me trompais: le malheureux 
suffoquait de colére; il avait perdu la respiration ; 
je le vis devenir violet; un moment apres vinrent 
les cris aigus... Se faire assister, ils finissent par 
se faire servir. Porter enfant ἃ l’objet que d’ap- 
procher l’objet ἃ l’enfant, Plus de liberté véritable 
et moins d’empire. On ne voit pas les jeunes 
chiens exercer leur dents naissantes sur des cail- 
loux .. mais sur du bois, du cuir, La malheureuse 


~ 


facilité de nous payer de mots que nous n’entendons 
pas, commence... Parce que |’extreme atten- 
tion qu’on donne & tout ce qu’ils disent les dispense 
de bien articuler. Aux champs les enfans épars, 
eloignés du pére, de la mére, et des autres enfans, 
s’exercent ἃ se faire entendre ἃ distance, et ἃ me- 
surer la force de la voix. Non pas que les mots 
n’aient aucun sens pour eux, mais qu’ils aient un 
autre que le nétre. Resserrez donc le plus qu’il est 
possible le vocabulaire de l’enfant. .. . ἃ parler, ἃ 
manger, ἃ marcher, ἃ peu-pr¢és dans le méme 
tems. S’il tombe. . au lieu de m’empresser autour 
de lui, je resterai tranquille au moins pour un peu 
de tems. . ..ne serviroit αὐ ὰ leffrayer. Qui sait 
combien d’enfans périssent victimes de l’extrava- 
gante sagesse d’un pére ou d’un maitre? On doit 
se défier de ce qu’ils désirent sans le pouvoir faire 
eux-mémes. I] n’y a done qu’un seul désir des 
enfans auquel on ne doit jamais complaire,—c’est 
celui de se faire obéir. Que le non prononcé soit 
un ‘mur d’airain. Ne vous pressez point. , re- 
gardez tous les délais comme des avantages.. 
laissez mdrir V’enfance dans les enfans: enfin 
quelque lecon leurdevient-elle nécessaire? Gardez- 
vous de la donner aujourd’hui si vous pouvez dif- 
férer jusqu’ ἃ demain sans danger. Chaque esprit 
asa forme propre. Un enfant donnerait plutét 
cent louis qu’un g&teau. L’un n’est capable de 
rien, et rien ne convient ἃ l’autre. Pour laccou- 
tumer ἃ tout, méme ἃ étre éveillé brusquement. 
Il n'est αυ ἃ table ἃ sa place, il ne sait juger que 
des plats. Baths hot and cold many degrees, 
Accustom to masks, first handsome: to explosions. 
—( Emile, Vol. I.) 

Songez que les passions approchent et que sitét 
qu’elles frapperont ἃ la porte... Du gout pour 
‘aimer les sciences et des méthodes pour les 
apprendre. A quinze ans le bonheur d’un hom- 
me sage—a trente la gloire du Paradis, L’en- 
fant doit tre tout & la chose, mais vous devez étre 
tout ἃ enfant. Si vous prétendiez expliquer aux 
énfans comment les signes font negliger les choses, 
comment de Ia monnaie sont nées toutes les 
chiméres de l’opinion, comment les pays riches 
d’argent doivent €tre pauvres de tout, vous les 
traiteriez non seulement en philosophes mais en 
hommes sages, et vous prétendriez leur faire enten- 
dre ce que peu de philosophes méme ont bien 
concu. Nous approchons de I’ état de crise et du sit- 
cle des revolutions, Je tiens pour impossible que 
les grandes monarchies de |’Europe aient encore 
long-tems ἃ durer; toutes ont brillé, et tout état 
qui brille est sur son déclin: j’ai de mon opinion 
des raisons plus particulitres que cette maxime 
mais il n’est pas ἃ propos..et chacun ne les 
voit que trop, Ne voyant point la nécessité d’étre 
savant ni de le parfitre, il n’est jamais pressé 
de juger. Exige aussi que les autres nous pré- 
ferent ἃ eux, N’allez point faire germer en lui 
Yorgueil . . par la trompeuse image du bonheur des 
hommes, S’il rencontre un jeune homme mieux 
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mis que lui. Qui est-ce qui n’a pas une dispo- 
sition secréte ἃ rabaisser J’air 8 be et vain d’un 
jeune fat ? Qu’a fait Racine pour n’étre pas Pra- 
don? Qu’a fait Boileau pour n’étre pas Cotin ? 
A Paris, le riche sait tout. Tenez lil au guet. 
La canne ἃ vent. Autour de la table regnent mille 
propos brayans. Les bienfaits ἃ usure. Un visage 
have et plombé. Je ne sais quoi ide ype 
de doucereux, d’affecté. A peine le bien 
époque. Sage aux dépens des morts. La trouver 
de son chef. Quelle netteté de judiciaire. L’hom- 
me reconnait son séjour et le trouve embelli.— 
(Emile, Vol. IT.) 

Il avait νὰ... le paradis et l’enfer mis pour prix 
& des jeux de mots, Commencez.. par obéir et 
puis demandez-moi compte... . Ce n’est ni par Te 
tempérament, ni par les sens, que net 
l’égarement de la jeunesse, c’est par Yopinion. . ὡς 
ἃ sa fille le déshonneur dont il couvre . . d’autrui. 
Pour que je n’apercoive pas le danger avant le mal. 
Partout od le géut est dispendieux il est faux. Od 
Yon voit peu d’argent, et beaucoup de denrées, et 
ot régne l’abondance et la pauvreté. Au lieu de 
la navette et des cartes, le rfteau des faneuses et le 
panier.. Od l’on met tout ennui d’un cété et 
tout 16 plaisir.. Une petite fille qui aimera sa 
mere ou sa mie travaillera tout le jour & ses cdtés 
sans ennui, le babil seul la dédommagera de toute 
sa gene. Accoutumez-les ἃ se voir interrompre au 
milieu de leurs jeux (les filles.) Je ne la louerais 
jamais tant que quand elle sera le plus simplement 
mise. Qu’on les agacfit pour les exciter ἃ parler 
aisément, pour les rendre vives & la riposte, pour 
délier l’esprit et la langue. Le Catéchisme..& 
contre-sens, ¢’est Pécolier qui instruit le mfitre. 
Toute femme que sa mtre n’a point élevée n’aim- 
era point élever ses enfans. Montrez-leur dans les 
mémes devoirs la source de leurs plaisirs et le 
fondement de leurs droits, Est-il pénible d’aimer — 
pour étre aimée ? Ce sentiment intime que nous 
avons tous, que les femmes sont les juges naturels 
du mérite des hommes. Cette humeur coltre. 
La quantité des jets. Sur cette mer des opinions 
humaines.. chacun fraie une route qu’il croit la 
bonne. ...lancé les planttes dans la tangente de 
leurs orbites, Les premitres instructions sur cer- 
tains sujets. Pour bien saisir l’usage du monde. 
Donneuses d’éducation. Savant & demi. Lieu 
policé. La crapule de la jeunesse, Plus touché 
d’une caresse que de mille €loges. Par des gens 
tres répandus. Concussionaire, qui fait des con- 
cussions : (defaulter.) Elevée avec plus de soins 
que de peine,—( Vol, 1717.) 

Dans la mise commune de largent et desservices, ὁ 
que ceux-ci n’acquittent jamais l’autre, et pensent 
qu’on leur en doit de reste, quand on a passé sa vie 
ἃ leur servir en mangeant leur pain. De sa blanche 
et débile main elle pousse un rabot sur la planche; 
le rabot glisse et ne mord point. Je crois voir 
V’amour dans les airs rire et se battre les ailes, je 
crois l’entendre pousser des cris d’alégresse et 
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dire,—Hercule est vengé ! On demande au maitre 
s’il veut bien se passer de nous; il répond qu’il ne 
peut. Nec licet tanquam in bello paratum esse, 
nec tanquam in pace securum. Dans chaque pays 
ils s’occupent d’un autre siécle, c’est comme .. 
dun autre pays.—( Emile, Vol. IV.) 

Ii faut remarquer, que ce qui rend une langue 
harmonieuse et véritablement pittoresque, dépend 
moins de la force réelle de ses termes, que de la 
distance qu’il y a du doux au fort entre les sons 
qu’elle emploie, et du choix qu’on en peut faire 
pour les tableaux qu’on a & peindre. Ceci supposé, 
que ceux qui pensent que Jl’italien n’est pas le 
langage de la douceur et de la tendresse, prennent 
la peine de comparer entr’elles ces deux strophes du 
Tasse,—Teneri sdegni, et—Chiama gli abitator; 
et s’ils désesptrent de rendre en Frangais la douce 
harmonie de l’une, qu’ils essaient d’exprimer la 
raugue dureté de Pautre.—(Sur la Musique. ) 

COWLEY. 
Wuartr shall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the age to come my own ? 


_ I shall like beasts or common people die 


Except you write my elegy. 
Yet I must on: what sound is’t strikes mine ear ὃ 
Sure I Fame’s trumpet hear ! 
Tell me, ye mighty three, what shall I do 
To be like one of you ἢ 
But you have climbed the mountain’s top, there sit 
Qn the calm flourishing head of it, 
And whilst with weary steps we upward go 
See us and clouds below. 
{Aristotle, Cicero, Virgil.] 


Rather than all things wit, let none be there. 
Men doubt, because they stand so thick i’ th’ sky, 
If those be stars that paint the galaxy. 

They should not love yet all or any, 

But very much and very many. 

Dull creatures! ’tis not without cause, that she 
Who fled the god of wit was made a tree! 

*Tis mighty wise that you would now be thought, 
With your grave rule from musty morals brought, 
Thro’ which some streaks too of divin’ty ran, 
Partly of Monk and partly Puritan. 


, When thoughts of love I entertain 


I meet no word, but never, and in vain: 
NEVER, alas, that dreadful name 

Which fuels the infernal flame. 

*Tis true I’ve loved already three or four 
And shall three or four hundred more. — 
I'll love each fair one that I see 

Till I find one at last that shall love me, 
Hope, of all ills that men endure 

The only cheap and universal cure. 


Parvula, pumilio, χαριτὼν wiz, tota merum sal. 


Here take my image while ’tis so 
For when from hence you go, 
The next sun’s rising will behold 
Me pale, and lean, and old, 
The man who did this picture draw, 
Will swear next day my face he never saw, 
Ah what advice can I receive ? 
No, satisfy me first ; 
For who would physic-potions give, 
To one that dies with thirst ? 
Pindar’s unnavigable song 
Like a swoll’n flood from some steep mountain 
pours along. 


Lo from my enlighten’d eyes the mists and shadows 
fell, 
That hinder spirits from being visible. 
What need there here repeated be by me 
The vast and barb’rous Lexicon 
Of man’s infirmity ? 


Ah! learned friend, it grieves me when I think 

That thou, with all thy art, must die 

As certainly as I. 
Into the future times why do we pry, 
And seek to antedate our misery ?... 

My eyes are open’d and I see 

Thro’ the transparent fallacy. 

The unthankful king cured truly of his fit, 
Seems to lie drown’d and buried still in it, 
From his past madness draws this wicked use, 
To sin disguised, and murder with excuse. 
Recover from so desp’rate a disease, 

A various complicated ill, 

Whose ev’ry symptom was enough to kill. 

Bacon, like Moses, led us forth. 

But life did never to one man allow 
Time to discover worlds and conquer too, 

Small house, large garden, few friends, many 
books.... The eagle is said to bring up no young 
ones but such as can look at the sun, and to make 
trial of them first. Nemean games instituted at 
funeral of Opheltes. Exrn ey yeven xaramavoeras 
xogjos. Two-forked branch of hazel-tree. Wisdom 
is justified of her children, or rather her disciples ; 
so Elisha,—My father! My father!... I have 
learnt much of my Rabbies, more of my com- 
panions, and most of all of my scholars, says a 
Rabbi. He would eat nothing but what was great, 
nor touch any fruit but horse-plums and pound- 
pears. Quod nequeo monstrare et sentio tantum. 
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WALTER SCOTT. 
Tue sun, awakening, thro’ the smoky air 
Of the dark city casts a sullen glance, 
Rousing each caitiff to his task of care, 
Of sinful man the sad inheritance. 
Summoning revellers from the lagging dance, 
Scaring the prowling robber to his den, 
Gilding on battled tower the warder’s lance, 
And warning student pale to leave his pen, 
And yield his drowsy eyes to the kind nurse of men, 


What various scenes, and oh! what scenes of woe, 
Are witnessed by that red and struggling beam ! 
The fever’d patient from his pallet low 
Thro’ crowded hospital beholds it stream, 
The ruin’d maiden trembles at its gleam, 
The debtor wakes to thoughts of gyve and jail, 
The love-lorn wretch starts from tormenting dream, 
The wakeful mother, by that glimm’ring pale, 
Trims her sick infant’s couch and soothes its feeble 
wail. 

For who, thro’ all this western wild, 
Named black Sir Roderic e’er and smiled ? 
In Holyrood a knight he slew : 
I saw, when back the dirk he drew, 
Courtiers give place before the stride 
Of the undaunted homicide. 
Or if that labouring bark they spied, 

*Twas with such careless eye 
As nobles cast on lowly boor, 
When toiling in his task obscure 

They pass him heedless by. 

Lines found in Lord Byron's bible. 
Within this awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries. 
Oh happiest they of human race, 
To whom our God has given grace, 
To hear, to read, to fear, to pray, 
To lift the latch and force the way ! 
But better had they ne’er been born, 
Who read to doubt or read to scorn ! 
PIRON. 

Τ᾽ état il n’en a point ni n’en aura jamais; 
C’est un homme isolé qui vit en volontaire : 
Misanthrope, Etourdi, Complaisant, Glorieux, 
Distrait—ce dernier-ci le désigne le mieux. 
Oh que non! lindolence est toujours indocile ; 
Et telle qu’est la sienne, & ce que j’en puis voir, 
La contrariéte seule peut l’€mouvoir. 
Ace qne nous sentons que fait ce que nous sommes? 
L’astre du jour se léve, il luit pour tous les hommes, 
Et le plaisir commun que répand sa clarté 
Représente I’effet que produit la beauté, 


quel dommage ! 
L’union était belle: hé! que répond l’image ?— 


T.—PIRON.—WORDSWORTH. 


De mon cceur attendri pour jamais elle sort, 
Et fait place ἃ P objet dont nous parlions d’abord.— 
D’un poste mal acquis I équité la dépose 
Et rien (avec raison) fait place ἃ quelque chose, — 
Prends un parti solide, et fais choix d’un état = 
Qu’ ainsi que le talent, le bon sens autorise, 

Qui te Ginga; 6 nen gel aoe i 


δα αὶ wn’ dcrtvaien deubteniivenld Mea Manan 
Ce n’est qu’un étourdi ; cela tourne & tous vents, 


d@’autant plus que Monsieur 

A besoin maintenant d’un peu de belle humeur,— 
Ah! quelque humeur qu’il ait il faudra nienaee te, 
Et pour cela d’abord je lis ma tragédie. . 


Maintenant je n’y vois que d’horribles ον ᾿ 

Du foible, du clinquant, de l’obscur, et du faux. — 

De 1a plus d’une image annoncant l’infamie, 

La critique eveillée, une loge endormie, nl 

Le reste de fatigue et d’ennui harassé, 

Le souffleur etourdi, ’acteur embarrassé, 

Le Theatre distrait, le Parterre en balance, 

Tantot bruyant, tantOt dans un profond silence, 
———— Je suis le moins sensé des trois. 

Serviteur !— 

Et de millions en millions s’élever par degrés 
jusqu’& maurir gendre ou beau-pére de tout ce qu’il 
yade mieux. De ce que j’étais de ces jeunes 
égrillards qui ne sont pas uniquement occupés de 
leurs tristes devoirs, ces maitres m’avaient déclaré 
atteint et convaincu d’une incapacité totale et 
perpetuelle. Le glorieux plaisir de la difficulté 
vaincue, plaisir qui, si j’ai bonne mémoire, entre 
pour quelque chose dans tous les jeux de l’enfance, 
aussi bien que dans notre ancienne poésie et notre 
nouvelle musique. 

WORDSWORTH. 
—————-The sounding cataract 
Haunted him like a passion; the tall 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours, and their forms, were then to him 
An appetite, a feeling, and a love, 
That had no need of a remoter charm 
By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrow’d from the eye. 
BYRON, 
CHILDE HAROLD, CANTO 1, 
Worse than adversity the Childe befell ; 
He felt the anguish of satiety. 


The throng’d arena shakes with shouts. for more ; . 
Yells the mad crowd o’er entrails freshly torn, — 
Nor shrinks the female eye nor e’en affects fo mourn, 


Still he beheld, not subigied With this ἀὐ ων. | 
But viewed them not with misanthropic hate : 
Fain would he now have joined the dance, the song, 


BYRON. 


But who may smile that sinks beneath his fate ? 
CANTO II. 

Little knew she, that seeming marble heart, 

Now mask’d in silence or upheld, by pride, 

Was not unskilful in the spoiler’s art, 

And spread its snares insidious far and wide, 

Nor from the base pursuit had turn’d aside, 

As long as ought was worthy to pursue. 

But Harold on those arts no more relied, 

And had he doted on those eyes so blue, 

Yet never would he join the lovers’ whining crew. 
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Not much he kens, I ween, of woman’s heart 
Who thinks that wanton thing is won by sighs. 
What careth she for hearts when once possest ? 
Do proper homage to thine idol’s eyes, 
But not too humbly, or she will despise 
Thee and thy suit, tho’ told with moving tropes ; 
Disguise e’en tenderness if thou art wise ; 
Brisk confidence still best with woman copes ; 
Pique her and sooth by turns, soon passion crowns 

thy hopes. 
Here Harold was received a welcome guest, 
Nor did he pass unmoved the gentle scene, 
For manya joy could he from night’s soft presence 

glean. 
CANTO III. 
Is thy face like thy mother’s, my fair child, 
Ada, sole daughter of my house and heart ? 
When last I saw thy young blue eyes, they smiled, 
And then we parted, not as now we part, 
But with a hope————— 
Awaking with a start, 

The waters heave around me, and on high 
The winds lift up their voices : I depart 
Whither I know not, but the hour’s gone by 
When Albion’s less’ning shores could glad or grieve 

mine eye. 

2 

Once more upon the waters, yet once more ! 
And the wave bounds beneath me, as a steed 
That knows his rider : welcome be their roar! 
Swift be their guidance wheresoe’er it lead ! 
Tho’ the strain’d mast should quiver as a reed, 
And the rent canvass fluttering strew the gale, 
Still must I on: for I am as a weed : 
Flung from the rock on ocean’s foam to sail, 
Where’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath 

prevail. 

3 

In my youth’s summer I did sing of one 
The wand’ring outlaw of his own dark mind : 
Again I seize the theme then but begun, 
And bear it onward, as the rustling wind 
Bears the cloud onward—in that tale I find 
The furrows of long thought and dried up tears, 
Which ebbing leave a steril track behind, 
O’er which all heavily the journeying years 
Plod the last sands of life, where not a flower 

appears. 


Something too much of this, but now ’tis past, 
And the spell closes with its silent seal : 
Long absent Harold re-appears at last, 


Stop! for thy tread is on an empire’s dust, 
And is this all the world hath gained by thee, 
Thou first and last of fields, king-making victory ! 
Did nations combat to make one submit, 
Or league to teach all Kings true sov’reignty ? 
What! shall reviving thraldom again be 
The patch’d up idol of enlighten’d days ? 
Shall we who struck the lion down, shall we 
Pay the wolf homage, proffering lowly gaze 
And servile knees to thrones ? No; prove before 
ye praise. 
21 
There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium’s capital had gather’d then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men 
A thousand hearts beat happily, and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes look’d love to eyes that spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell :— 
But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising 
knell, 


22 
Did ye not hear it? no, *twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling in the stony street, 
On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined, 
No sleep till morn! when youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet 
But hark! that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier, than before. 
Arm! arm! it is—it is—the cannon’s opening roar. 


23 
Within a window’d niche of that high hall 
Sat Brunswick’s fated chieftain : he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival, 
And caught its tone with death’s prophetic ear, 
And when they smiled because he deem’d it near, 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well, 
Which stretched his Father on a bloody bier, 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell. 
He rush’d into the field and foremost fighting fell. 


24 

Ah then and there was hurrying to and fro, 

And gath’ring tears, and tremblings of distress, 

And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 

Blush’d at the praise of their own loveliness. 

And there were sudden partings, such as press 

The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 

Which ne’er might be repeated. Who could guess 

If ever more should meet those mutual eyes ? 

Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could 
rise, 

An empire thou couldst curb, command, re-build, 

But govern not thy pettiest passion, nor 

However deeply in men’s passions skilled, 


Look through thine own, nor curb the lust of war, 
Nor learn that tempted fate will leave the loftiest 
star. : 
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Yet well thy soul hath brook’d the turning tide, 
With that innate, untaught philosophy, 
Which, be it wisdom, coldness, or deep pride, 
Is gall and wormwood to an enemy. 
When the whole host of hatred stood hard by, 
To watch & mock thee shrinking, thou hast smiled 
With a sedate and all-enduring eye ; 
When fortune fled her spoil’d and fav’ rite child, 
He stood unbowed beneath the ills upon him piled, 


40 
Sager than in thy fortunes, for in them 
Ambition steeled thee on too far, to shew 
That just habitual pride which could contemn 
Men and their thoughts ; ’twas wise to feel, not so 
To wear it ever on thy lip and brow, 
And spurn the instruments thou wert to use, 
Till they were turn’d unto thine overthrow. 
’Tis but a worthless world to win or lose, 
So ithath proved to thee, & all such lot whochoose, 
Envied, yet how unenviable ! what stings 
Are theirs! one breast laid open were a school 
Which would unteach mankind the lust to shine or 
rule, 
45 
He who ascends to mountain-tops, shall find 
The loftiest peaks oft hid in clouds and snow. 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 
Must look down on the hate of those below, 
Tho’ high above the sun of glory glow, 
And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, 
Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 
And thus reward the toils which to those summits led. 
THE RHINE. 
And could the ceaseless vulture cease to prey - 
On self-condemning bosoms, it were here, 
Where nature, not too sombre nor too gay, 
Is to the mellow earth as autumn to the year. 
To fly from, need not be to hate mankind ; 
All are not fit with them to stir and toil, 
In that absorbing sigh perchance more blest 
Than vulgar minds may be, with all they seek 
possest, 
ROUSSEAU, 
Did he not this for France, which lay before 
Bowed to the inborn tyranny of years, 
Broken and trembling to the yoke she bore ? 
Till by the voice of him and his compeers 
Roused up to too much wrath which follows o’er- 
grown fears. 


Mankind have felt their strength and made it felt ; 
They might have used it better, 


BYRON. 


From peak to peak the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder ; not from one lone cloud, 


And Jura answers through her misty shroud, — ‘ 
Back to the joyous Alps, who eall to her aloud, 
GIBBON. 


The other, deep and slow, exhausting thombht, 

And hiving learning with each studious year, 

In meditation dwelt, with learning wrought, 

And shaped his weapon with an edge severe, 

Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer, 

The lord of irony, that master spell 

Which stung his foes to wrath which grew from fear, 

And doom’d him to the zealot’s ready hell, 

Which answers to all doubts so eloquently well. 
CANTO IV. wer 

Yet was I born where men are proud to be, | 

Not without cause, and should I leave Debi 

The inviolate island of the sage and free 

And seek me out a home by a remoter sea; — 
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Perhaps I loved it well, and should I lay 7 
My ashes in a soil which is not mine, 
My spirit shall resume it, if we may ~ 
Unbodied choose a sanctuary. I twine 
My hopes of being remember’d in my line 
With my land’s language ; if too fond and far 
These aspirations in their scope incline, 
If my fame should be, as my fortunes are, 
Of hasty growth and ne and dull oblivion bar 


My name from out the a. where the dead 

Are honour’d by the nations,—let it be— 

And light the laurels on a loftier head, 

And be the Spartan’s epitaph on me,— 

Sparta hath many a worthier son than he, 

Meantime I seek no sympathies, nor need ; 

The thorns which I have reap’d are of the tree 

I planted, they have torn me and I bleed ; 

I should have known what fruit would spring om 
such a seed, 

And slight withal may be the things which bring — 

Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 

Aside for ever: it may be a sound— 

A tone of music—summer’s eve—or spring— 

A flower—a wind—the ocean—which shall wound 

Striking th’ electric chain wherewith we’re darkly 
bound. 

Or it may be with demons who impair 

The strength of better thoughts, and seek their prey 

In melancholy bosoms, such as were 

Of moody texture from their earliest day, 

And love to dwell in darkness and dismay, 

Deeming themselves predestined to a doom 

Which is not of the pangs which pass away, 


Here too the goddess loves in stone, and fills. 
The air around with beauty: we inhale 
The ambrosial aspect, which, beheld instils- 
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Part of its immortality : the veil 

Of heaven is half undrawn, within the pale 

We stand, and in that form and face behold 

What mind can make when nature’s self could fail. 
50 

We gaze, and turn away we know not where, 

Dazzled and drunk with beauty, till the heart 

Reels with its fulness, there, for ever there, 

Chain’d to the chariot of triumphal art, 

We stand as captives and would not depart. 

Let these describe the undescribable : 

I would not their vile breath should crisp the stream 

Wherein that image shall for ever dwell. 

In Santa Croce’s holy precincts lie 

Ashes that make it holier ; here repose 

Angelo’s, Alfieri’s bones, and here 

The starry Galileo with his woes ; 

Here Machiavelli’s earth returned to whence it rose. 

Sylla was first of victors, but our own 

The sagest of usurpers, Cromwell, he 

Too swept off senates while he hewed the throne 

Down to a block; immortal rebel! see 

What crimes it costs to be a moment free 

And famous through all ages! 


But France got drunk with blood to vomit crime, 
And fatal have her Saturnalia been 
To freedom’s cause in every age and clime. 


But who was she, the lady of the dead, 
Tomb’d in a palace ? was she chaste and fair, 
Worthy a king’s, or more, a Roman’s bed? 
What race of chiefs and heroes did she bear ? 
What daughter of her beauties was the heir ? 
How lived, how loved, how died she? was she not 
So honour’d, and conspicuously, there 
Where meaner relics must not dare to rot ἢ 
Placed to commemorate a more than mortal lot, 
101 
Was she as they who love their lords, or they 
Who love the lords of others ? such have been 
E’en in the olden time, Rome’s annals say. 
Was she a matron of Cornelia’s mien, 
Or the light air of Egypt’s graceful queen ? 
Profuse of joy, or ’gainst it did she war 


, Inveterate in virtue ὃ Did she lean 


To the soft side of the heart, or wisely bar 
Love from among her griefs ?—for such the affec- 
tions are. 


I know not why, but standing thus by thee, 

It seems as if I had thine inmate known, 
Thou tomb, and other days come back on me 
With recollected music, tho’ the tone 

Is changed and solemn, like the cloudy groan 
Of dying thunder on the distant wind. 

He was more 

Than a mere Alexander, and unstained 


With household blood, and wine, serenely wore 
His sov’ reign virtues; still we Trajan’s name adore. 
The promontory whence the traitor’s leap 

Cured all ambition. 

Few—none—find what they love or could have loved, 
Though accident, blind contact, and the strong 
Necessity of loving, have removed 

Antipathies ; but only to return 

Envenom’d with irrevocable wrong. 

Our life is a false nature, ’tis not in 

The harmony of things ; this hard decree, 

This uneradicable taint of sin, 

This boundless upas, this all-blasting tree. 


Oh Time, the beautifier of the dead, 
Adorner of the ruin, comforter 
And only healer, where the heart hath bled ! 
Time the corrector where our judgments err, 
The test of truth, love, sole philosopher ! 
Tho’ I be ashes, a far hour shall wreak 
The deep prophetic fulness of this verse, 
And pile on human heads the mountain of my curse. 
25 
That curse shall be forgiveness. Have I not— 
Hear it my mother earth, behold it heav’n!— 
Have I not suffered things to be forgiven ? 
Because not altogether of such clay, 
As rots into the souls of those whom I survey. 
But there is that within me which shall tire 
Torture and time, and breathe when I expire. 
Something unearthly which they deem not of, 
Like the remember’d tone of a deep lyre, 
Shall on their soften’d spirits sink, and move, 
In breasts all rocky now, the late remorse of love. 
He heard but heeded not; his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away— 
He reck’d not of the life he lost, nor prize : 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother. 
————-when the wife 
Blest into mother, in the innocent look 
Or e’en the piping cry ofvlips that brook 
No pain and small suspense, a joy perceives 
Man knows not, when from out its cradled nook 
She sees her little bud put forth its leaves, 
What may the fruit be yet? I know not. Cain was 
Eve’s. 
Enter : its grandeur overwhelms thee not. 
And why ?—it is not lessened, but thy mind, 
Expanded by the genius of the place, 
Has grown colossal. 


10 


The gulph is thick with phantoms ; but the chief 
Seems royal still, tho’ with her head discrown’d ; 
And pale, but lovely, with maternal! grief 
She clasps a babe to whom her breast yields no 

relief. 

168 

Scion of chiefs and monarchs, where art thou? 
Fond hope of many nations, art thou dead ? 
Could not the grave forget thee and lay low 
Some less majestic, less beloved head ? 
In the sad midnight, while thy heart yet bled, 
The mother of a moment, o’er thy boy, 
Death hush’d that pang for ever; with thee fled 
The present happiness and promised joy, 
Which fill’d the imperial isles so full it seem’d to cloy. 


169 
Peasants bring forth in safety, can it be, 
Oh thou that wert so happy, so adored ? 
Those who weep not for kings shall weep for thee; 
And freedom’s heart grown heavy, cease to hoard 
Her many griefs for one. 
171 
Woe unto us, not her, for she sleeps well. 
The fickle reek of popular breath, the tongue 
Of hollow counsel, the false oracle, 
Which from the birth of monarchy hath rung 
Its knell in princely ears till the o’er-strung 
Nations have arm’d in madness, the strange fate 
Which humbles mightiest sovereigns, & hath flung 
Against their blind omnipotence a weight 
Within the opposing scale, which crushes soon or 
late; 
172 
Such might have been her destiny: but no!— 
Our hearts deny it; and so young, so fair, 
Good without effort, great without a foe, 
But now a wife and mother, and now there, 
How many ties did that stern moment tear? 
From thy sire’s to his humblest subject’s breast, 
It link’d the electric chain of that despair, 
Whose shock was as an earthquake’s, and opprest 
The land which loved thee so that none could love 
thee best. 
THE PILGRIM. 
The midland ocean breaks on him and me: 
And from the Alban mount we now behold 
Our friend of youth, that ocean which when we 
Beheld it last by Calpe’s rock unfold 
Its waves, we follow’d ontill the dark Euxine roll’d 
176 
Upon the blue Symplegades. 
I love not man the less but nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be or have been before, 
To mingle with the universe, and feel 
What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal. 


He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin’d & unknown. 
1 


80 
His steps are not upon thy paths, thy fields 


BYRON —POLLOK. 


Are not a spoil for him, thou dost arise 

And shake him from thee, the vile strength he wields. 
For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 4 
And send’st him, shiv’ring in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his gods, where haply lies 

His petty hope in some near port or bay, ι 
And dasha: Wi 9G Soa ΣΝ 


My task is done; Bn apc aoos my theme 

Hath died into an echo ; it is fit 

The spell should break of this protracted dream ; 

The torch shall be extinguish’d which hath lit 

My midnight lamp, and what is writ is writ, 

Would it were worthier ; but I am not now 

That which I have been, and my visions flit _ 

Less palpably before me, and the glow 

Which in my spirit dwelt is flutt’ring, faint, & low. 
POLLOK. 

GAve beggars food, and threw the Pharisee. 

Upon his knees, and kept him long in act — 

Of prayer. . . and did—what did it not ἢ 

The gospel preached, the gospel paid, and sent 

The gospel, conquer’d nations, cities built, 

And much against the grain it dragg’d 

The stagnant, dull, predestinated fool 

Through learning’s halls, & made him labour much 

Abortively, tho’ sometimes not unpraised. 

He left the sage’s chair, and home return’d, 

Making his simple mother think that she 

Had borne a man... 

Was taught the scriptures by the love of praise, 

And grew religious as he grew in FAME. 


He shore his sheep, and having pack’d the wool, 

Sent them unguarded to the hill of wolves, 

The cattle look’d with meaning face on man, 

Dogs howl’d, and seem’d to see more than their 
masters. ria 

The morning salutation—prais’d the day 

And talk’d of common things. 


And the brown son of Egypt stood behind 
The European, his last purchaser. 


And man ne’er drank a cup of earthly sort 

That might not hold another drop of gall. 

The dark eternal uncreated night. . . 

Upon their monstrous moral nakedness 

Casting unwelcome light. . - ἐλ 
Their monstrous un! fantasies. .. 

And tries to touch relations which may start 

The fugitive again... 


Like plant, uprooted oft, and set again... > 
Unharness’d oft, unpanoplied, un 
Dark moonless moral night, ., That morn 

When highest fame was proof of highest worth. 


“THE BALLOT.” 


Beyond the wide circumference of his woe... 
While boldly cireumnavigating man... 
Cross and recross the fiery gloom, and burn 
Into the centre... 
COURSE OF TIME. 
* THE BALLOT.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir,—The present being a time when the fear or 
love of change acts strongly on men’s minds, and 
when popular excesses make even the friends of 
liberty cautious and constrained, the ballot seems 
at first sight a tolerable substitute for a general 
scramble for annual parliaments and universal 
suffrage. The experience of the French has been 
invoked in its favour, and Mr. 0’Connell—sympa- 
thizing with a national character, supposed to re- 
semble his own—has asserted that the late changes 
in France were achieved by means of ‘‘ the secret 
scrutiny.” 

Without stopping to distinguish between the votes 
of electors and those of senators, it may well be 
_ doubted whether the ballot was the real medium 

of the late changes, or whether inconstancy (this 
was a Gaulish weakness) would not have made 
itself equally felt under any circumstances. And 
here we are reminded that the Chambre introuva- 
ble, in which all were royalists, and that Sisyphian 
minority which seemed to depend on the single life 
of General Foy, were equally the produce of elec- 
tions by ballot. 

A faet occurred not long since in the Chamber 
of Deputies, which seemed to me likely to become 
applicable to English politics at some future time. 
In order to commit the impeachment of the ex- 
ministers to certain managers, it was put to vote 
by assis et levés,—a method of approximation 
equivalent to our ay or no—whether the Chamber 
should authorize the commission, and a majority 
of fifteen, or twenty at the utmost, was declared in 
favour of accusation. The friends of humanity 
and of legitimacy, believing part of this small ma- 
jority to have voted from fear of the populace, and 
imagining that under favour of secrecy it might 
disappear, demanded the scrutin secret. This was 
tempestuously opposed by the patriots, with an 
opposite purpose, though under precisely the same 
impression, but, to the astonishment of all, the re- 

’ sult of the ballot was a majority of exactly ninety- 
three in favour of accusation. 

Now, Mr. Editor, is it not surprising that at 
Paris itself, the citadel of opinion, the centre of 
public feeling, from 73 to 78 members should have 
entered the Chamber perfectly ignorant of them- 
selves and their neighbours, and equally uncertain 
what feeling would decide them ? These 78 men, 
probably now considerable patriots, having passed 
through thirteen Governments in forty years, knew 
that nothing was impossible—knew, that in case of 
a third restoration, their share of loaves and fishes 
would be much diminished if they had openly 
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voted against the ministers, like that humorous 
Christian who made a sliding-bow to the statue of 
Jupiter, for the chance of his coming again into 
power. What other motive could have smothered 
the interior conviction of so many persons, since 
between the two votes no discussion intervened ? 

Observe, Sir, the patriots loudly opposed the 
proceeding to ballot. These fifteen or twenty 
deputies, said they, are merely voting thus out of 
respect for the heroes of July—the ballot will 
leave them free to relapse into counter-revolution- 
ary doctrines; but no;—78 patriots had seemingly 
voted against the much-injured city, from a fear of 
being down in the black book of a Peyronnet or 
a Polignac. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
22 Dec. 1830. Q. 

Remarks by Editor.—Our correspondent is righ’ 
in his inference, that the ballot on this occasion 
afforded a shelter for the hypocrisy and cowardice 
of several deputies ; but he is wrong as to the facts 
of the case. We happened to be present in the 
Chamber of Deputies on the occasion referred to. 
When the question respecting Polignac was put to 
the vote, about a dozen persons rose in his favour; 
all the rest of the chamber was against him. When 
the result of the ballot was announced, 47 votes 
appeared for Polignac. In the case of Peyronnet, 
54 white balls were counted, though on the rising 
and sitting the Chamber appeared unanimous against 
him. Our correspondent also widely mistakes the 
nature of the fear which prevailed at that time in 
Paris ; it was not fear of a re-action from the ex- 
ministers, but fear of the population of Paris. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir,—Your insertion of my statement relative to. 
the French Chamber of Deputies was rendered 
more acceptable by the accompanying remarks 
from your own pen. I now send you the Constitu- 
tionnel of August 21, which contains my facts, toge- 
ther with the Gazette de France of August 22, 
which corroborates them, and hope that you will 
bestow on them a glance of inspection. 

It appears from your observations, that with re- 
gard to Polignac, late in September, nearly forty 
members stifled their humanity and loyalism, till the 
ballot set them free from intimidation. In the case 
of Peyronnet nearly fifty did the same. But in the 
early stage to which I refer, the dereliction of 
principle was in an opposite direction. In this case, 
the open vote of at least 75 deputies was against 
prevailing opinions, and their secret vote in favour 
of them. On this same occasion, the Royalists in 
demanding the Secret vote, evidently believed that 
the secret votes of many would be in favour of 
ministers ; the patriots in protesting with instance 
against the ballot, shewed themselves to be of the 
same persuasion. The whole Chamber then ex-. 
pected a result similar to those you mention, in 
which the open vote was under popular intimida- 
tion and the secret one in favour of ex-ministers. 
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The whole Chamber expected that the secret vote 
would be quite opposite to the open one, and knew 
that a large number of members would belie them- 
selves, but could not caleulate in what direction or 
with what motives, and were astonished at the 
issue, 

It being indisputable that on August 20 the open 
vote of nearly 78 members was in favour of the 
accused ministers, and their secret one against 
the same, I inferred, for want of a better supposi- 
tion, that there was still a strong Bordeaux party 
at Paris. Nor are such indications wanting, if 
popular fames are to be the precursors of events, as 
Bacon, the Brougham of an illustrious era, has laid 
down. I believe it is currently reported in Parisian 
saloons, that if you wish to take the route of Bor- 
deaux, you must pass through Orleans and avoid 
Chartres. 

Iam, Sir, your truly obliged, 

4 Jan. 1831. Q. 

Remarks by Editor,—Parisian saloons are more 
celebrated for extravagant talkers and gobe-mouche 
listeners than any society in Europe. You may 
learn the moral and social state of Paris from them, 
but not the political. We speak from experience 
when we say, that though generally speaking the 
reverse of wrong is any thing but right, yet in 
these companies, he will have the best view of the 
true state of things who does not believe a word 
that is uttered by the brilliant gossippers, and who 
goes away remembering nothing but some sprightly 
bon-mot. The French will think it very cruel, and 
be no less shocked than surprised at the simplicity 
of any person who like our correspondent should 
take a bon-mot for a serious intention, identi 
dicere verum was an Horatian maxim, but our lively 
neighbours when they are in earnest, lay aside 
their wit and go to work with very different 
weapons. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir,—A previous letter of mine having received 
some vituperation at your hands, I decline fighting 
the question to the stumps, lest your precious balms 
should break my head ; though almost tempted to 
remind you that popular fames have been, in 
France, precursors of great disasters; witness 
Corporal Violet and “Ji viendra dans le printemps.’’ 
And verily the course of Royalty in these times 
may be said to resemble that of the Liverpool 
steam-carriage so named; at certain sharp turns 
the smoothest pebble of the brook suffices to over- 
throw it. In France particularly the love of revolv- 
ing is such, that whoever even hints a desire of any 
assignable state of things, i is immediately condemned 
as ionary, or a foe to perpetual re- 
volving, 

The rolling plan has its disadvantages, but gives 
to each class and each individual a chance of being 
uppermost in turn. Behold them now playing at 
soldiers, and making war on themselves ; one half 
of the population mounting guard on the other; one 
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“NEWTOWN BARRY.” 


half doing nothing, the other watching them in ex- 
cellent military tenuve. The French, Sir, are a great 
and amiable people (any thing hereinbefore con- 
tained to the contrary notwithstanding.) == 


“A people artful, active, curious, brave: 
κε Yet will be slaves themselves, whilst others they enslave.” 


At the present epoch they are receiving a full 
share of praise, and considering how eminently 
qualified they are to act as heater to an urn, one 
sometimes regrets that their position should be so 
central, —their influence somercuria] and pervading. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient, ' 
17 Jan. 1831, Q. 
“NEWTOWN BARRY.” The 
“ΤῸ HIS EXCELLENCY THE MOST NOBLE THE 

MARQUIS OF ANGLESEY, eeu 7 

OF IRELAND. ΄ 

** We, the undersigned principal inhabitants of 
the town of Newtown Barry, County Wexford, beg 
leave humbly to lay before your Excellency a 
statement of deplorable facts which occurred in this 
town on Saturday, the 18th of June, with a view 
that your Excellency may institute such an inves- 
tigation as may seem best calculated to ascertain 
the whole truth, and best satisfy the ends of justice. 

“* Three heifers, the property of Patrick Doyle, 
of Tombrick, in the parish of Newtown Barry, 
having been impounded for non-payment of tithe, 
in order that they might be sold by auction, @ 
rescue was apprehended by the magistrates of the 
town and neighbourhood, Detachments of yeo- 
manry, amounting to about 150, together with 
about forty of the constabulary force, were ordered 
into the town the previous day. The Saturday on 
which they were to be sold happening to be mar- 
ket day, probably the crowd was increased on 
account of the expected sale. 

‘* The cattle were, without any resistance, driven 
from the pound into the market-place. In conse- 
quence of attempts to compromise the claim, the 
cattle were allowed to stray before any sale took 
place, and it is absolutely certain that they were 
not driven away by any force or intimidation what- 
ever. The cattle having strayed, were followed 
by great numbers of people shouting. Oaptain 
Graham, a magistrate, perceiving that the cattle 
had left the market-place, followed them, accom- 
panied by the police, half a mile on their way 
home, with the intention of bringing them back, 
which he accordingly effected. The cattle being 
placed in the Pound, which happened to be on the 
same line of road, Captain Graham left the police 
as a guard over them, and came back to the town, — 
distant about a quarter of a mile, to fetch the yeo- 
manry, that they might assist. 

“ΤῊ yeomanry and police being drawn up near 
the pound, stones were thrown, with much shout- 
ing. The police fired visibly over the heads of the 
people, under the instruction of their officer, Capt. 
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King. The yeomanry immediately afterwards com- 
menced a discharge, which lasted perhaps five 
minutes. The people seem to haye dispersed im- 
mediately after the firing began. 

** The number of persons actually dead is thir- 
teen or fourteen. The number of persons known 
to be lying badly wounded, in the town and neigh- 
bourhood, is 23. 

*« The undersigned memorialists trust, that the 
urgency of the occasion may excuse any informal- 
ity in the present paper, and beg leave, with all 
dutiful humility, to suggest that no time be lost in 
sending down an agent to take depositions on the 
part of the Crown. 

** And your memorialists, as in ily bound, will 
ever pray. 

** H. G. Cholmondeley, 

** J. Walsh, C. C. 


* Charles Ryan, 
** John Kennedy, 


** John French, P. P. ** Darby Nowlan, 
** Miles Doyle, ‘* Martin Murphy, 
** James Curry, ““ James Murphy, 
** Edward Moore, ** Lewis Moore. 
“ Newtown Barry, 19 June, 1831.” 
ANSWER. 


* Dublin, 20 June. 

** Sir,—The memorial addressed to the Lord 
Lieutenant by the principal inhabitants of New- 
town Barry has been laid before his Excellency. 

**To say that he deeply deplores the very la- 
mentable transactions to which it relates, is but 
feebly to express his feelings on the occasion. 

** His Excellency has the satisfaction to find that 
he has anticipated the request of the memorialists 
in sending Mr. Green, a King’s counsel, and a 
confidential adviser of the Government, to investi- 
gate the particulars of this most unfortunate affair. 

**His Excellency feels confident that the gentle- 
men who have signed the memorial will use their 
best exertions to maintain that peace which ap- 
pears to have been restored, by softening, by every 
means in their power, the asperities which such an 
occurrence leaves behind it. 

“1 address this letter to you, Sir, as your name 
is the first attached to the memorial. 

“61 have the honour to be, Sir, 
** Your most obedient servant, 

4. G. Cholmondeley, Esq. ‘WILLIAM GossET.” 
LINES ON A PICTURE OF BALLINA NEAR 
NEWTOWN BARRY. 

This beautiful village, being only seven miles distant from 
Goldsmith’s birth-place, is believed to be the real subject 
of his well-known poem. 

And is it thus, sweet Auburn? Has the din 

Of arms disturb’d thy green and shady peace, 

The iron hoof of civil conflict torn 

The velvet turf, and crush’d the smiling flow’rs ? 
Could they not leave one humble scene at rest, 
Where never pride, nor wealth provok’d the sword ? 
How deep was thy repose ! Thy modest face 

Was hid in bow’ring groves ; the mountain wind 
Wav’d thy green hair around thee, and thy hills 


Embrac’d thee closely in their sheltering arms 

And seem’d to shut thee from a jarring world. 

Alas! the curse of sin has found thee out! 

The frantic wrath, the fretful pride of man 

Have crept beneath thy shades, and rear’d on high 

The purple banner of conflicting hate. 

And is thy shining river stain’d with blood ? 

And have the fatal flash, the loud report, 

The deadly volley scared this lovely grove, 

And have thy peasant sons been strew’d in death 

Along the bank that oft was strew’d with flow’rs ? 

Alas! who raised them up against the sword, 

Or raised the sword on them ?—But that must rest 

With God the only just.—Enough to know 

That mutual errors on contention wait ; 

Enough, too much, to know that where man is 

There will be sin—to know that where sin reigns, 

There will be strife and terror, woe and death, 

My heart is full, is sick with more than grief, 

While on the lovely vale I seem to gaze. 

The mimic beauty art has given it here 

From me, that ne’er beheld it, wrings a sigh 

Of deep regret, and makes the thought of War 

In scenes so calm and smiling, sad as death ! 

How bitter, then, to them whose happiest hours 

Those lovely scenes had witness’d, they whose 

prayers 

Had ris’n united from the peaceful grove, 

Whose song the stream had echoed, and whose feet 

Had trod each flow’ry turf, and rising sod, 

How torturing to behold the living scene 

In all the horrors of a carnage-field,— 

For the last time behold it—and depart! 

But yet, they parted not amid the storm 

Of strife and danger, while the ball whizzed by, 

Nor while the blood was flowing, and the tear 

Of anguish on the widow’s cheek undried. 

Those whom their former love had smiled upon 

In happier hours, whose hearts, howe’er they err’d, 

Were true, at least, and grateful still to them, 

They would not, in the evil day forsake. 

And was it thine, Belov’d, beside the bed 

Of the rough villager to take thy stand, 

To dress the ghastly wounds of dying men 

With thy soft hands, and bear from couch to couch 

The blessing of thy comfort and thy prayers, 

Till the hard soldier dropped an iron tear 

On the bare record of thy deeds of love ? 
——__———A thousand speechless prayers, 

Of those whom God had by their cares preserved, 

Were pour’d, before they parted, on their heads 

And o’er their path like flow’rs—yet these were sad, 

Because the last—how much of keen regret, 

Lies often in that little word, the last ! 

Methinks I see them ling’ring on their way, 

Their wet eyes straining through the open’d glass, 

For the last smile of morning on the hill, 

The last bright glimmer of the silver stream, 

The last fond waving of some friendly hand, 

The last dim prospect of the home they leave. 
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Too well my fancy paints their grief; too well 

I know, how fast the ties of time and choice 

Have knit their souls to Erin’s tearful clime, 

And the warm temper of her noble sons — 

Too well foresee, how oft in future years, 

When England’s prouder hearts reserved and shy, 
And colder manners, vex their generous minds, 
This mountain scene shall o’er their memory come, 
‘In all its joy and beauty, as it smiled 

Before fierce discord marr’d it, and appear, 

More sweet in contrast, like an Eden lost. 

And now, no more by jealous love impelled, 

To grudge Ballina’s shades the fond regard 

That robb’d us of such friends in time of need, 
Less selfish grown I deeply share their pain, 

And mourn that Heav’n’s decrees (all wise & good, ) 
Might not fulfil the brightly-cherish’d schemes 
Their hopes had framed—for joining there in one 
Contending int’rests—might not grant their wish 
And fix their Si ape ὧν in the land og loved ! 


Still i in each other’s Lin your ΒᾺΝ is found 
And ye may bear it with you, o’er the world! 
No other resting-place you need below— 
Your City of abiding is not here ; 
But He whose bounty gives this glorious hope, 
Can cast your lot on earth ’mid sweeter scenes 
Than those you leave; endear them to your hearts, 
And shed bright hours around your English home. 
So bright the future shall outshine the past, 
And lost Ballina be no more deplored. 
And thou, sweet Babe, who from thy native vale 

Unwilling, like a pining flow’r art borne} 
Whose constant love, and faithful mem’ ry still, 
Cling to thine earliest friends, and first delights, 
Whose gaze turns sickening from the crowded street 
To seek Ballina’s glebe, and grove, and stream, 
And garden green, where all thy joys have been 
Since first thy blue eyes opened on its shades — 
Thou too, shalt find another garden here, 
O’er which the gladness of thine infant years 
Shall shed as bright a sunshine: England’s breeze 
Shall soon thy native mountain winds supply, 
And fan thy cheek to health; & thou shalt bloom, 
As fair as when Ballina’s purest dews 
Watered thy golden hair—O precious child, 
May God thy parents’ fondest pray’rs accord, 
And mine, that am thy sister, on thy head. 
On her’s yet more beloved, (if that could be) 
Their firstborn Rose, whose place is next their hearts 
Rain show’rs of fairest blessings ; may your souls 
Expand in pure delights and holy peace ; 
That so, the flow’rs of every lovely grace, 
The fruit of each eternal virtue bright, 
May blossom in you both, and twine a wreath 
Of joy and praise around your parents’ lives !|— 
But here I stay my pen, for should my strain 
Stretch to the limits of affection’s wish, 
It ne’er should cease till all I love below Φ 
Were in the prayer united, and my soul 

- Had ask’d eternal blessings for them 811. 
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A FAREWELL LETTER TO CERTAIN TENANTS IN 
THE COUNTY OF —* «eas 

Dear Countrymen and Friends, εἴπ 

I should be sorry to leave this island: without 
addressing to you a few words of farewell, hitherto 
delayed by the events at Newtown Barry which 
have so painfully engaged our minds. ae 

It has always been a matter of great regret to 
me, that from the scattered situation of your tewn- 
lands, 1 have had so few opportunities of being 
useful to the more distant ones; and of still more 
regret—that circumstances should oblige me to 
add to the number of absentees. Resident land- 
lords are laughed at for the care they 
take of the of their tenants’ houses—white- 
washing floors, windows, and what not, Still their 
presence is attended with benefits of great magni- 
tude, and it is a pity that the laws made in some 
counties against non-residence, should defeat their 
own purpose. You may argue till you are black 
in the face with gentlemen who reside out of Ire- 
land having houses in it. You may tell them the 
good qualities of the Irish, the advantages of the 
soil, and the pleasure of improving. They reply, 
that every fair-day and ‘Pattern’ the sticks are 
going; and that in some parts of the country, 
from this habit of breaking heads, the magistrate, 
the tithe-collector, and the herdsman, are in dan- 
ger of their lives every day. 

The consequence often is, that men leave a 
country they love, once the isle of saints and the 
asylum of the world, ‘‘where cultivation is carried 
to the tops of the hills, while streams rushing 
down their sides, rouse Ireland”’ to industry and 
independence. 

Many of those who remain, for want of the 
secret of gaining the affections of the people, think 
it better to call in the assistance of the whole Bri- 
tish army, These soldiers are taught to bear 
almost anything rather than fire. The officers also 
are brave but humane—their hearts are the tem- 
ples of honour—they discharge their sad and dan- 
gerous duties as well as those duties can be dis- 
charged. Good men are tired of opposing such 
soldiers, and if any should be employed in time of 
peace, these are the best. 

But unfortunately, the Irish gentlemen dislike 
paying taxes, The English, who think a good 
deal of pounds, shillings, and pence, find it expen- 
sive to keep a large army for their convenience 5 
consequently arms are entrusted to apprentices and 
other persons who are not accustomed to them. 
The men who have to keep the peace when the 
whole regular army falls short, have sometimes no ~ 
objection to revenge a bonfire in battle, and about: 


fifteen years ago, as I have heard, these same per- 


sons thought proper, in defence of a private still 
near Newtown Barry, to pepper a King’s army 
with the very same arms that King had sent them. 

Good however comes out of evil—the general 
voice condemns the spirit of such transactions— 


eS ee 


See ἰδία 
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the Government are compelled to see things with 
their own eyes—they find that the best way to 
quiet a nation is to satisfy all reasonable, well- 
meaning men ; and in a short time, my heart tells 
me, this will be done. 

In the miserable affair of N. T. Barry, Michael 
Shinahan was desperately wounded in the shoulder, 
lheard him complain that one side of his whole 
body felt like a mill-stone. “1 threw no stones,” 
said he, ‘‘but I shouted gloriously!’ Michael Shin- 
ahan’s notion of honour and glory is not an un- 
common one, but many of those poor fellows who 
shouted with him are gone to their last account, 
where our praise or blame can never reach them— 


Can Honour's voice provoke the silent dust! 
Or flattery sooth the dull cold ear of death! 


O'Connell says, that no man does wrong after 
consulting his good wife, and perhaps many of the 
killed and wounded would have been safe if they 
had done so, One thing I know—it is you, or 
such as you, that always suffer in the end. Have 
we not seen more than once, two shrouds on one 
bier? Have we not seen household blood shed in 


~ time of peace? You suggest to one’s mind the 


old story of the snake and the file. The snake 
was biting the file with might and main; he saw 
the blood overspread it, and vainly thought that 
he had made some impression on his seared, case- 
hardened enemy—he fancied the blood was from 
the file—unhappy creature! IT WAS HIS OWN. 
On that melancholy occasion, the people had 
kind friends who told them, that the muskets were 
rusty and filled with blind cartridges. This cheap 
display of patriotism (for speeches cost nothing) 
often injures the cause of infant liberty. Most of 
the persons present never saw a cannon, and how- 
ever brave, were about as ignorant of the art of 
war as that individual in ’98, who tried to stop the 
cannon’s mouth with his wig. Even if they had 
been trained and drilled, the use of drilling is to 
put an army under the command of officers—now 
it is no easy matter to find them, when every offi- 
cer becomes a marked man, and runs a double 
chance of being shot or hanged. It is a certain 
fact that one person at Ν, T. Barry, to avoid the 
musketry at the distance of twenty yards, hung up 
his big coat before the door of a hut, thinking it 


* might ‘hould a bullet.’ Skill is more than a match 


for courage, and as to numbers—it never matters 
to the wolf, how many the sheep be. Besides all 
this, it requires a power of money to buy powder 
and shot for 10,000 men. 

Doubtless O’Connell has told you this often and 
often. It is best for the Irish Roman Catholics to 
take his advice. If you would know whether a 
person wishes well to Ireland, ask him if he thinks 
O'Connell an honest man. He deserves your good 
opinion, he is industrious as well as honest, he has 
been delving at the law from five o’clock every 
morning, except holydays, for thirty years, his elo- 


quence is such, that he carries us with him like an 
infant, and every speaker after him sounds dull 
and slow. He has acquired a lasting hold on the 
affections of the Irish, which will descend to their 
children. They will point to the blue line of hills 
which marks his birth place—they will show one 
another the trees which he has planted. 

But the people are apt sometimes not to take 
more than a part of his advice. For instance, as 
to tithes, it is the opinion of both O’Connell and 
Dr. Doyle, that no Parliament can or ought to take 
away the tithes from the present incumbents, who 
have brought up their families on the strength of 
the existing law, such as it is, while their creditors 
have trusted them under the same security. Yet 
even now, the huckstering, pig-jobbing sort of way 
in which they are collected, should be altered. 
After the present incumbents, no one can doubt 
but that a large and liberal arrangement ought to 
be made, if peaceably and openly demanded. 

The widows and orphans of Ireland have been 
lately led to expect some legal provision. It is for 
the government to see that the expectation of the 
poor shall not perish, and where can they be so 
well provided for, as out of that fund which was 
always intended for them to share? Such being 
the opinion of persons who have natural claims on 
your confidence, I will not trouble you with my 
own. I might now have been coming in to £1200 
per annum tithes had not I for the last seven years 
felt strong aversions to tithe-jobbing. 

A member of the reformed Parliament, it is said, 
intends to propose—that in future whosoever takes 
a living shall ‘‘ give half his goods to feed the poor, 
and if he has injured any man shall restore him 
fourfold.””. The idea is taken from a collection 
of old-fashioned tracts, which we Protestants 
are fond of quoting, published at various times, 
and bound up in one volume nearly 1831 years 
ago. The plan has been much laughed at, but 
there is more sense in it than in some acts of Par- 
liament. 

Besides Tithes, there are many laws existing 
here which are a grief to reasonable men. Those 
who understand grand juries say that they might 
be improved. Church-cess is adding insult to in- 
jury. A refuge for the houseless and helpless 
should be provided by their richer brethren, and 
as to the system of clearing estates to make large 
holdings—you may as well speak of clearing a 
market-place with grape-shot ! 

The Catholic Relief-bill has done much—more 
than some people will allow. The laws are now 
equally good or equally bad for all; but if the 
laws are equal, should not the spirit of the laws be 
generous? The axe being thus already laid to the 
root of a domineering system, these lordly and 
military airs will fall off—like leaves in autumn ; 
and the blind myrmidons of power, who have 
sucked in their imperious notions with their mo- 
ther’s milk, may grow wiser in time. 
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Much now depends on the conduct of the peo- 
ple. I have ever found them content in other 
matters to receive half-justice with gratitude, and 
it is hard on the peaceably disposed to have the 
country kept in hot water, because restless men 
will be looking for what no parliament cau give, 
New laws may lighten taxes— inspire confidence— 
prevent mischief—encourage hope—give to every 
man the fruits of his industry—banish from his 
ears all licensed insults on his nation and his 
creed—but new laws cannot give away land or 
money, cannot revive claims two hundred years 
old. The people should be told by those who have 
their confidence, that spoliation cannot prosper. 

A truce therefore to recollections of the past— 
the history of Ireland has long been A TALE OF 
RUIN. Deeds of blood—deeds of oppression on the 
one hand—deeds of revenge on the other—some- 
times confiscation—sometimes assassination—wars 
and rumours of wars. The land is filled with vio- 
lence, and freedom’s heart, grown heavy, hoards 
up her many sorrows and knows not whom most 
to fear, her friends or enemies. Some have even 
doubted whether Ireland has not deserved to suf- 
fer—I have never doubted—at the same time she 
has got little good by revenge. 


Forgiveness to the injured doth belong. 


The present King has deserved more of three 
united nations, than any three Kings that ever 
went before him, and in the respect we owe him 
it should never be forgotten that the King is the 
speaking law. On the other hand, the Protestant 
should be content to sit down on the grass and be 
fed as it were with the ten thousand : the rich and 
poor should labour together in healing the wounds 
of their common country. 

Could I live to see such an improvement in the 
state of Ireland, I should be rewarded for sleepless 
nights and days spent in hoping against hope, If 
this should not be permitted, I could wish to revisit 
it unseen, whenever it becomes prosperous and 
peaceful. Few men have lost more by their prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty. The bulk of 
my father’s immense fortune is gone to strangers ; 
I have besought the trustees to apply some part of 
this money to the poor of the Co, Wexford, and 
hitherto met with little success. 

It is surprising to find some Irish gentlemen of 
opinion that the English are jealous of the wealth 
and prosperity of Ireland. Would you wish to 
find your right arm palsied by your side? For 
this island is the right arm of England. Not only 
in war, when Ireland supplies the flower of the 
army, but also in the senate, the most illustrious 
come from this country. It is only in the land of 
his birth that the Irishman is unfortunate. Nor do 
the English envy the prosperity even of strangers 
a money making people, they would wish all 
the world to be as rich as themselves. A shop- 
keeper at Enniscorthy would desire that every 
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man, woman, and child that came to market 
might be as rich as himself, that they might spend 
the more money with him, It is so with the Eng- 
lish—they are the shop-keepers of the world, and 
would have all their customers rich, . 

Politics have made me tedious, but I have tleo 

a few words to say on agriculture.—Many gentle- 
men have written their opinions on your farming 
affairs ; some of which may be, as the phrase is, 
practical—the only doubt is, whether they are 
practicable, The advice given is excellent, but it 
is endless, and some of it impossible. It is per- 
fectly useless to expect people to become great 
farmers on every point, the object should be first 
to convince them if possible of what is the fact— 
that generally speaking, throughout Ireland, a 
rood ought to produce as muse δ Ser eee 
present, to say the least. 

Secondly, to point out the most useful ak ne- 
cessary practices in farming, which en un- 
luckily to be the very ones in which we.are most 
deficient. For instance—green crops, feeding in 
the house, and, above all, rurNips. A foreigner 
could scarcely believe that in a country, to a great 
extent light and hilly, with limestone often fora 
substratum, you might travel 200 miles, and not 
see a single sheep-pen or turnip. If you were to 
take away the turnips and sheep-pens from the 
English farmers, you would break more than half 
of them, 

Without green-crops, (as vetches, turnips, man- 
gelwurzel) you may go on cropping the ground, 
lime and clay, lime and clay, always lime and clay, 
but you will never have a fifth-part of what the 
ground can produce. 

Another effect of the want of green food is the 
shallow ploughing or scratching. The shovelling 
plan goes deep, but very imperfectly;—by shovel- 
ling, the soil that ought to see the light three or 
four times in one year, is turned up about once in 
ten years. The horses are half-fed, and cannot 
plough deep, nor will the ploughs bear it. + 

Excuse me for speaking so freely; it is useless 
to force a plan upon you, but if any tenant wishes 
to improve he shall have every assistance; the 
above are a few points which, on long reflection, 
after consulting with the most knowing men, have 
been found certain. Without these, every cultiva- 
tor must be poor as long as he lives, let the King 
and the Parliament do what they will. 

There is also another point of still greater im- 
portance—that the farmer should farm his revenue, 
his money; that the husbandman should husband 
his resources, and that the wife should be a good 
housewife—keep her husband out of scrapes, and 
not let his money slip through her fingers. 4: 

This last piece of advice is from my wife—she 
sends you her kindest regards, and I τοῖο yous 
faithful friend till death, 

Dublin, Aug. 31, 1831. ee SR G. σ. 

[Published in the Dublin Morning Register with 
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laudatory comments, which were copied into the 
Times, Courier, &c. | 
* TOBACCO.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE Ὁ. FE. POST. 

Sir,—If any distaste for Irish grievances exists 
beyond the Channel, it may be partly owing to a 
degree of exaggeration into which the advocates of 
this country are sometimes betrayed.—From this 
error your most respectable Journal is entirely 
free; and now, when every third and fourth-rate 
politician thinks himself entitled to quack Ireland, 
I request a place in your columns for a moderate 
statement in favour of home-grown Tobacco. Ex- 
perience has shown— 


Of all the ills mankind endure, 
How small the part which Kings can cure. 


Much evil and little good has been done in 
Ireland by the Statesmen of the last twenty years ; 
humanity then, as well as justice, should teach us 


- to avoid any future injury to the feelings and in- | 


terests of a country whose history is but one tale of 
ruin. 

But a great injustice is now intended against her. 
A principle is hoped to be introduced into legisla- 
tion, new in antient or modern times, to prevent 
men from cultivating, on their own ground, the 
crops which seem to them good ;—thou shalt not 
plough and sow, thou shalt not grow Tobacco. 

In this case also it happens, that Parliament, for 
value received, and in perilous times, had extended 
the right of growing Tobacco by a particular sta- 
tute, the preamble of which shows it to have been, 
not only a recognition of the eternal Jaws of the 
universe, but a recognition purporting to be one of 
grace and favour. The growth of this plant, say 
the capitalists and excise men, telling lies at one 
table, has been hitherto unpunished from an over- 
sight in the law. As well might Magna Charta be 
construed into an oversight—the terms of the act 
are those of a chartered boon. By an oversight in 
the law, Irish oxen and Irish scholars are admitted 
into England :—the statutes prohibiting them have 
never been repealed, and if they are void, it is 
only from being inherently absurd. But the right 
of growing any crop they prefer, was secured to 


’ the Irish nation by an imperial charter, exempting 


Treland from King James’s statutable pedantry, 
who carried his envy of the great Raleigh so far, 
as to write a spiteful book against the care-killing 
plant. 

Habit has reconciled the English labourer to 
public revenues, raised—especially if you include 
the Peer’s revenue—on bread, cheese, beer, and 
tobacco. For it is easy to prove that whatever 
artificially enhances the price of bread, raises also 
the price of the cheese which might, or ought to 
be, produced on the same ground. This excellent 
principle had not yet been extended to the sister 


country. Potatoes and buttermilk had never 
figured among the ways and means. It may be 
for the purpose of gradually accustoming us to a 
process of excoriation, that it is proposed to begin 
by forbidding us to raise a peaceful and harmless 
vegetable for ourselves. 

The price of Tobacco before payment of duty, 
technically termed the short price, is about 3d. 4 1; 
the duty is about 3s. # 5, The revenue supposed 
to be derived is about three millions, if nothing is 
deducted for the preventive service or coast block- 
ade, expenses stated on best authority at £560,000. 
Three-fourths of the tobacco used in Ireland, 
according to Sir H. Parnell, is smuggled. 

A traditional knowledge of the culture has 
always been preserved in Ireland, but about five 
years ago a large quantity began to be raised upon 
the banks of the Slaney, County Wexford, and one 
thousand acres were supposed to be under this 
crop in 1829. Before the quantity was so great, a 
considerable parcel belonging to Mr. Davis, of 
Enniscorthy, was seized and brought to Dublin as 
contraband. The Board, or whatever is the tribu- 
nal of first instance in such cases, decided that the 
present law was insufficient; but when proposed 
to be carried into the Exchequer, the Law Officers 
of the Crown are believed to have replied “it 
would be monstrous.”” When this result was known 
the cultivation increased rapidly, so that in two 
successive Sessions, Bills were introduced to put 
it down by a prohibitive impost, and were relin- 
quished only from some temporary difficulty. 

At length a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed, and the members appa- 
rently well qualified ; unfortunately, however, the 
scene of action being distant, the Irish farmers 
poor, and the expenses of witnesses not being 
allowed, all the witnesses examined were tobacco 
manufacturers and importers, of gigantic capital, 
or excisemen, with the exception of two who were 
examined on behalf of the Irish tobacco. Of 
these only one was directly interested, and I feel 
gratified to remember that I paid his viaticum. 
The second was a gentleman, agent to another 
gentleman, who acted for a nobleman, who was 
landlord to certain growers of tobacco, but the 
nobleman had never seen the tenants or their 
tobacco. 

The Select Committee presented its unfavoura- 
ble Report during the spring of 1830. Two years 
before this, a Deputation from the district above 
mentioned, where the greater part of the Irish 
tobacco is raised, arrived in London. The then 
Solicitor of Excise attempted to dishearten them 
by threats. ‘‘Gentlemen,” says he, “1 consider 
you as smugglers—I consider you like persons who 
might have discovered a new way of making Innis 
howen whiskey. According to my view, you 
stand in the situation of persons, who, having 
caught wolves in one country, are letting them 
loose in another.” The Solicitor was obliged, by 
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the better feelings of his principals, to make a sort 
of grumbling apology for these éxpressions, and 
after many delays the Deputation was transported 
by an assurance, that the growing crops would not 
be prohibited by any new law. Between that 
period and the appointment of the Committee, the 
language held by ministers, when consulted, was, 
that they had not made up their minds, and should 
be glad to receive information on the subject. 

To a person who watched the feeling in those 
districts about that time, it was curious to observe 
the steady conviction, felt without the smallest 
inquiry, that the tobacco would be put down, 
because it was merely a source of great profit to 
the poor, employing the helpless and the miserable, 
adapted to small holdings and large families; nor 
was there a suspicion till they were assured of the 
fact, that the crop then growing under the indefeasi- 
ble rights and common liberties of civilized nature, 
ratified by a specific charter, would not be illegal- 
ised after all their expense and trouble. But for 
this strong conviction, the delays of the executive, 
who ought at least to have done something, would 
have been more dangerous, and the vested rights 
now to be destroyed would have been more exten- 
sive and formidable. 

This summary of facts would have been more 
tedious, but for an accident which compels me to 
trust my memory. I can state nothing but what is 
indelibly impressed on my mind. For further de- 
tails I beg to refer to Mr. Brodigan’s excellent 
book in one volume, (Longman and Co.) He 
seems to combine the qualifications of landholder, 
farmer, traveller, and man of letters, The publi- 
cation exhausts the subject, but it is easy to see the 
author could be more eloquent if he chose. As for 
me, every time I approach the question, 1 imagine 
that all the principles of bad government are before 
me, with a single neck, Commercial restrictions, 
agricultural misrule, continental systems and Holy 
Alliances—all are bound up in this ‘débit de tabac,’ 
by the grace of God, Nor is a military terror want- 
ing. Cromwell found it impossible to put down 
the tobacco, but by turning his sainted soldiers 
into the plantations, and unless this method is 
adopted nothing can be done; for such is the want 
of confidence in the law, extending even to those 
who officially administer it, that few of our Excise- 
men can be trusted with half-a-crown. 

They are reputed to keep hunters and packs of 
hounds, on the regular bribes they receive, and it 
is notorious, that men of high religious and moral 
principle find it absolutely necessary to renounce 
every branch of commerce in which the officers 
intervene, 

If then tobacco is not dragooned where it grows, 
how can it be prevented from getting into the stocks 
of the manufacturers? Even now, though legal to 
the grower, it is illegal to the seller—and, yet, by 
going through the slight ceremony of delivering it 


by night, making room for the Irish tobacco by | 
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clandestine sales of Foreign, a coach and six is 
daily driven through the whole cordon of Excise, 
its laws, and officers. 

Small space ie given for aisewesiner οὐδενός : 
will state one in the words of some Member of the 
Committee, whose object was to show the 
of its market value, ‘The Irish Tobacco being sold 
as purporting to be Foreign, which pays 1200 ἀρ 
cent. duty, might it not be worth while, with such a 
bounty, to make wine from hot-house grapes?” 
The briefest way is to answer this by another 
question—* Supposing that Lord Strafford, instead. 
of establishing a Linen Manufacture in the North- 
ern counties, had checked one already existing, by. 
indirect means more vexatious than prohibition, 
would any bounty whatever have enabled the 
kerns of that day to compete with the Flemings ὃ" 
I beg also to state, that the market price of Irish, 
notwithstanding the secrecy and suspicion attend- 
ing it, and in spite of the imperfect culture and 
cure, amounts to full half*that of the Foreign, 
showing a tolerable degree of resemblance in 
quality. 

Climate again should be mentioned, Any To- 
bacconist can avouch that the Dutch or Amersfoot 
tobacco grown in small plots, sheltered by rows 
of Haricots or French Beans, bears a price two- 
fifths or one-third higher than the Virginian, Yet, 
surely the climate of Holland resembles ours more 
than the vertical sun of Virginia. The difference 
is entirely in the manipulation; and the Govern- 
ment instead of discouraging by threats the erec- 
tion of necessary buildings, etc. might if they were 
so graciously disposed, send down a Royal Com- 
mission to instruct the inhabitants. 

If, with fair play, the cultivation should be found 
unprofitable, the farmers will not be slow to dis- 
cover it, and will require no dragooning into their 
own interests, Or if, on the other hand, the Irish 
tobacco should be thrown out of a market by τὸν 
ducing the enormous duty on the foreign, the loss 
to the grower will merge in a still larger advan- 
tage, and there will remain only a slight disgust, 
that Government should take those means to put 
down farmers, which they never thought of adopt- 
ing against the smuggling capitalist who now sup- 
plies Ireland with three-fourths of her Tobacco, __ 

Now, Sir, is the time for Parliament to present 
us healing and judicious measures, if they wish 
to consign Mr. O’Connell to his arm-chair; and 
certes the County of Wexford is not the place where 
new grievances should be created. There are im- 
provements here so obvious and practicable, that 
an honest and unprejudiced observer has scarcely, 
patience to write them down at full length. But if 
the present Administration resolves to do no harm, 
they will soon have time to repair the complicated 
errors of their irresolute and divided predecessors. 

I have the honour to be, Ms yours, &c. 
1 Aug. 1831. RALEIGH. 
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“ TOWNFARNEY.” 
TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE Ἑ, G. STANLEY. 
Sir,—As brevity is ever the best apology, I will 


not occupy your time with excuses for now address- 
_ ing you, but having lately sojourned nearly five 
years in Ireland, I have some hope that you will 


listen to one of those impartial witnesses so seldom 


_ found in that country, especially as you are aware, 
_ how different is the appearance which facts and 


opinions assume to a person on the spot. 
The particular event which gives me a sort of 


᾿ς right in courtesy to apply to you, Sir, as a person so 
high in office is—the barbarous murder of nearly a 
whole family on my estate at Townfarney, in the 
_ Co. Wexford. 1 see by the newspapers that a re- 
’ ward of £200 is offered by Proclamation for the 

_ conviction of the guilty monsters, but have not 
_ been informed by my agent whether £100 offered 


by myself, and £50 by Mr. Carew, residing in that 


neighbourhood and Lord Lieutenant of the County, 


is included. I will explain in a very few words the 
pretended cause of this atrocity, and will venture 
to submit to you a few remarks extorted from me 
by the present state of the country and by much 


vexatious labour endured, though in a contracted 


sphere, for the good of that helpless and hopeless 
portion of his Majesty’s subjects. 

The estate in question when I took charge of it 
in 1826, was above five years in arrear of rent, 


~ most of the tenants holding their small portions in 


six, seven, or nine different places. By forgiving 


the whole arrear, by ejecting four persons, and by 


_ less individuals were provided for. 


where these murders have taken place. 


lowering the farms, the rents have been collected 
with perfect cheerfulness, and since 1826 there has 
not been a shilling arrear, except that the persons 
ejected were allowed to carry with them all they 
possessed and all they could collect, and that help- 
These una- 
voidable changes have led to threatening letters, 
and finally to this calamity. I have made an 
urgent request to Mr. Carew, to apply for a police 
barrack on the long neglected and uncivilized spot 
I have 
offered to build the house, and receive any rent 
which may be thought proper to give. He appears 
favourable to the plan and I trust it may not be 
impeded. The immediate purpose of this letter is 
to entreat your favourable attention to this object. 

I avail myself of the opportunity to submit a few 
general observations made during a residence of 
considerable duration in Ireland. 

It seems obvious that no strong hostility exists 
among the Irish against their English brethren, 
the clamour therefore for repeal is intended to em- 
barrass the government and extort from them by 


_ whatever means the changes which are believed ne- 


cessary, with a resolution, that in the event of such 

concessions being made, all the glory of the change 

shall be ascribed to AGITATION. The animosities 

of that country are rather between the natives and 

the settlers, or descendants of settlers, Instead of 
L 
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making the best of their plot of fine ground, every 
rood of which might with care be brought to pro- 
duce as much as an acre does now, they resign 
themselves to projects of revenge against men as 
poor as themselves,—a revenge deserving the 
name of moral suicide, rather than that of wild 
justice, which in other countries is assigned to it, 
This gratuitous atrocity also sickens the hearts of 
their friends, and confirms the prejudices of their 
polemical superiors, who point to the scenes of 
murder, and stigmatize the contrivers as incapable 
of gratitude, undeserving of humanity, and only fit 
to be dragooned into Protestantism. Though all 
this, like axioms in general, has much the nature 
of a truism, it yet has directed me to search for the 
principal cause of these results: I find it in the 
constant battles of various ‘factions’ (black, white, 
and grey) at fairs and markets. This minute 
source is not the less capable of nourishing the 
issues of hatred, like the filaments of a root which 
extract almost the whole nutrition from the earth and 
thus contribute even more than the solid branches 
to a growing tree. Whoever has seen one of these 
ordinary occurrences is aware, that the mistaken 
zeal of the police and of the military men who act 
as magistrates, often converts a row into a rebellion, 
draws down on the king’s representative the anger 
of a man too drunk to make distinctions, compro- 
mising the laws of the state in every instance of 
drunken squabbling. These policemen, themselves 
Irish, insensible of danger and rejoicing in combats, 
interfere in a way which confirms the evil. The 
battles of the peasants produce a recklessness of 
blood, a contempt of order, and an irksomeness at 
the presence of all who attempt to stop the tumult, 
After breaking the heads of many, who desire no 
better than to take home a desperate wound to 
their wives if the dispensary surgeon refuses (as 
sometimes happens) to dress them, these intoxi. 
cated men are ready to have a knock at the tythe 
proctor, the agent, or the unhappy wretch who 
from being a good tenant has obtained land of 
some neighbouring gentleman. The original cause 
is the habit of shedding blood for sport—and this 
fighting for fighting’s sake will probably go on, as 
long as the present modes are adopted for stopping 
the practice. That there is a connexion between 
the fairs and the political riots, is even shewn in 
the facts that the business at Boris-o-kane, and the 
murder of five policemen, took place on a fair-day 
and on Easter-monday respectively, while that of 
Newtown Barry was on a market day succeeding 
a fair. 

On mentioning this subject to Irish gentlemen, I 
have invariably been met with total incredulity ; 
they have replied that these battles are a good se- 
curity against a general rebellion; that they receive 
their rents and tythes the better when the people 
are thus occupied. Being too often necessitous 
they are contented with a short-sighted expediency. 
Necessity has no law: their affairs are not always 
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in a state to allow them to be public-spirited. In 
approving fights, they reason as a person who to 
put down poaching should encourage smuggling, 
because he happened to have game to preserve, 
forgetting that the same class of people follows both 
professions, and that each practice equally demora- 
lizes a country. If an absentee tax should be 
adopted (and unless it amounted to 50 a cent. it 
would bring few absent landlords back) such an 
act would be unavailing unless the greater part of 
the present resident gentry were allowed to replace 
the others in England. Surely, when household 
blood shed in time of peace, is regarded with in- 
difference and a secret satisfaction by the irrespon- 
sible rulers of the country, it would be atheism to 
doubt that they must sooner or later have that fury 
diverted against themselves : 


The thorns which I have reap’d are from the tree 
I planted ; they have torn me and I bleed ; 
1 should have known what fruit would spring from sucha seed. 


Tn fact, a constant difference of opinion on this 
subject with Irish gentlemen has confirmed me 
greatly in my view, and it has opened to me their 
all but professed indifference to the national cha- 
racter and welfare, provided their own necessities 
are supplied. 

It has been truly said that the employment of 
one half of mankind is to set the other half at 
work,—probably because the former, freed by 
their ancestors from manual drudgery, from the 
daily supply of their stomachs, have leisure for 
their heads to direct, encourage, and organize the 
labour of their fellow citizens. But nothing of this 
kind takes place in Ireland. The higher orders 
there are mere privileged tax-gatherers, and the 
one half of society look on while the other half are 
doing little more than nothing, ready to pounce 
upon the scanty productions of the soil as soon as 
Heaven’s bounty shall have ripened them. Hence 
it is that the Irish, spirited and industrious as they 
really are, think every stroke of work they do a 
stroke too much—and with great reason, 

Such is the classification of Ireland into unwil- 
ling labourers and idle lookers on. At ten o’clock 
on the Sunday the rich survey the poor filing off in 
countless numbers to the chapel: at two, the poor 
are at their windows squinting at the rich as they 
return from the parish church. Certainly it is not 
to a person of extraordinary acumen that these 
generalities should be submitted with any hope of 
their proving new, but rather with a hope of cor- 
roborating your previous opinions, by an impartial 
testimony, so far as that testimony shall be found 
accurate, 

As a sufferer by the dismembered state of Ire- 
land, 1 must offer my congratulations on the pros- 
pect of improved regulations of tythe, convinced 
that you, Sir, would be the last person to accede 
to any measure of spoliation, or any reform pro- 
ceeding by way of explosion. The conduct of the 
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five clergymen in my immediate neighbourhood, 
when I lived in Ireland, appeared carefully adjust- 
ed so as to draw on them the keenest edge of 
popular resentment rather than “eal to ; 
half a dozen horses in their stable. 

most really interested in tythes at tela - 
to be those who have lent money on them. St 
persons would form a very considerable a 
The serf pays all, And really, considering the 
proportion which the clergy bear to the total > 
it is a national misfortune that from this y of 
raising money on what is considered an ordinary 
life interest in a personal property, more than half 
of them will be richer without tythes, handing 
them over to hapless creditors who + them 
with what appetite they may. Many of 
deed are pious but scarcely any 
small is the number of literary men (elev 
ties being without a bookseller) so rare 
tion of their fine understandings, so few of 

devoted to truth are also assisted with le 80 
mute and inglorious the ee profit 
and ease is a prevailing motive, consequently 
in every living of little more or less than 
£800 y annum, there is a huckstering dispute 
about thirty or forty pounds, which having lasted 
many years, has ended by overturning for the pre- 
sent at least what is called the Church of Ireland, 
namely—the tythes. 

The scandal of all this is increased by the trifling 
circumstance that the payers are of a hostile reli- 
gion who would willingly have gained the tythes 
for themselves, but for the curse which seems to 
attend them now. Besides, either the radical or the 
administrative errors in the tythe system rene 
impede the purpose of proselytism, for 
Established Church is said to exist. Tt also 
odious and difficult the real duty of comings i 
struction and comfort for those scattered μ᾿ 
who dwell in lowly and distant vales, and to 
the good faith of the Throne is tacitly 
The priests profit]by all these ern ae 
abstinence, chosen from the humbler classes, re- 
gulated by a policy truly Italian, often illiterate, 
generally warm-hearted, and always good-looking, 
conscientiously obedient and imperious, the magis- 
trates and the magicians of their country, they gain 
by such errors. 

The direct payments to the clergy by landlords 
who must settle with their own tenants, has alread; 
been adopted in séveral instances, and nothing 
indolence, it seems, would prevent all from 
on it voluntarily. It has also a on its side, 
that ‘a landlord of Straw is a match for a tenant of 
iron.’ In cases where the rent is too high it may 
lead to reductions. But the attempts by the indi- 
genous Roman Catholic Irish to -land- 
lords of rent has been their constant pastime from 
the earliest periods, and they cannot well make 
greater efforts to that end than they have already 
made, The settlement of the tythe question as 


- contemplated is however a matter greatly above 
_ my praise or blame. I venture now to submit a 
_ few organic regulations in Irish affairs, which 
_ should be taken into consideration, if at all, only 
as coming from one, who known only to private 
friends and a few dependents, was ever an uncom- 
_ promising supporter of the principles of the present 
government long before their accession to power, 
and at a time and place where few persons of tole- 
table condition in life had adopted such a way of 


ἢ And first I must hope, that the present unbound- 

ed facilities possessed by clergy for borrowing mo- 

ney on their church preferments, may be hindered 
or diminished, at least in Ireland. 

2. That chureh-cess may be abolished: the 
amount is trifling, and the impost publicly expend- 
ed in objects which the payer views sometimes 
with pious horror, and sometimes with inextin- 

᾿ς guishable ridicule. 
’ 8. That a small provision may be made for per- 
- sons of certain circumstances, turned out of land 
held during a certain time by themselves or their 
- fathers. There would be no great difficulty in 
filling up the blanks, and this provision might cease 
__ if any atrocity was committed against the succes- 
sor. Such a measure would make landlords pause 
before they clear their estates, and ask,—whether 
they might not as well clear a market-place with 
grape-shot. _ 

4. With regard to sanguinary affrays among ‘ fac- 
tions’ at fairs and ‘patrons’—It is very apparent 
that the priest alone has the power of quelling the 
tumult at the time, and almost any other person 
does harm; the police therefore should rarely or 
never interfere actively in the mélée, but mark the 
individuals, collect evidence of their identity, and 
take the offenders perhaps.in their beds next morn- 
ing. When taken they should be heavily fined 
the first time and if incorrigible transported. In 
addition to the principles suggested above in the 
hope of their meeting your eye, it should be re- 
membered that the root of disaffection against us 
- in Scotland, was always the habit of fighti 
among themselves in a still more sanguinary man- 

ner than the Irish, and that the law which disarmed 
the Scotch, though primarily intended to put an 
end to their local feuds and forays, succeeded also 

-in quelling a spirit of Separation. 

5. Nor will it be possible to prevent deplorable 
crimes in Ireland, unless larger rewards are offered 
and more effectual compensation, to persons injured 
by armed multitudes sent from the tribunal of 
assassins. The expense of rewards if unsuccessful 
would be nothing, but if successful, no expense 
could be too great which should succeed in civiliz- 
ing a country, which is not only a burden to our 
own resources, but a reproach echoed from every 
corner of Europe. 

If, after the great measures of justice now deal- 
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ing out to the united kingdom, such wholesome 
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severities were applied, they might be successful— 
before such measures—never. It is too plain that 
English liberty was introduced into Ireland in con- 
nection with projects of gain to the early settlers, 
for it would have been too much to have introduced 
only the money-clauses of the English law, and to 
have left out all that was equal or liberal in them. 
The purpose of the present Government is to loosen 
the bands of oppression, and if possible to give 
BREAD to the hungry; but in abjuring all the 
cupidity and spoliation which actuated the first 
settlers among the Irish, it will be absolutely ne- 
cessary to shew them, that they have not merited 
in every minute particular the liberties conquered 
for themselves by—‘‘ An old and haughty nation 
proud in arms.” It is by such a line of conduct, 
long desired and now confidently expected, prun- 
ing grievances on the one hand, and curbing inso- 
lence on the other, that Ireland can alone be re- 
tained or made worth retaining, and thus alone 
can Mr. O’Connell be finally placed in his arm- 
chair. The last thing which the English papers 
contained with reference to him was, that he had 
presented a report prepared by his own printer, 
Mr. Staunton, to his own attorney, Mr. Patrick 
Costello. Oh what a falling off was there from 
the palmy days of the Associartion! Enough indeed 
to justify the almost romantic expectation formed 
of you, by every strait-minded person who wished 
well to Ireland. ; 

That the present Government may long continue 
to unite round them the intelligence and industry 
of this highly blest country has long been my 
prayer, and especially that they may never cease 
to ascribe the glory where alone it is due and to 
confess their Saviour’s name among men, nor ever 
forget that the land which they govern is a land of 
churches and bibles; for when it ceases to be so, 
they have no longer the smallest controul over the 
madness of the people or the blindness of the nobles. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
5 December, 1832. H. G. C, 
ANSWER TO THE ABOVE, 
Irish Office, 22 Jan, 1833. 

Sir,—In acknowledging the receipt of your let- 
ter of the 4th inst. I have to express my regret 
that your former letter has remained hitherto un- 
answered. Having received it at Lancaster on the 
very day of my election, I unfortunately mislaid 
it, and I trust you will not be surprised, that occu- 
pied as I then was, I should have allowed it to 
escape my recollection. On recovering it how- 
ever, [am happy to find that the delay which has 
occurred will not be very material. 

You are aware that a reward was immediately 
offered by the Government for the discovery of the 
perpretators of the atrocious murders at Townfar- 
ney, and if I remember rightly, two of the supposed 
offenders are already in custody. 

With regard to the Police Station about which 


you are anxious, I will direct enquiries through the 
Inspector-general of the district, as to how far the 
public service could be benefitted by the acceptance 
of your offer to build a barrack, and an answer 
will be transmitted to you. 

I beg you to accept my thanks for your remarks 
upon the causes of disturbances in Ireland. 

I have the honor to be, 
Your obedient servant, 
Ε, 6, STANLEY. 

SHIPP. 

Ir is some consolation to me to be able to say, 
that my present views are not induced by the re- 
membrance of personal castigation; but from the 
practical observation of its effect on others, I can 
most solemnly affirm that, in my opinion, flogging 
is, and always will be, the best, the quickest, and 
most certain method that can be devised, to eradi- 
cate from the bosom of a British soldier his most 
loyal and laudable feelings. During the whole of 
my career, which included a period of upwards of 
thirty years, and the length and nature of which 
afforded me opportunities for extensive inquiry, 
and accurate information, I never knew but one 
solitary instance in which a man recovered self- 
respect and general reputation, after having been 
tortured and degraded by the punishment of flog- 
ging. This isolated case was as follows :—When 
I was regimental serjeant-major in the Light Dra- 
goons, the regiment was one evening paraded, for the 
purpose of seeing punishment inflicted. The delin- 
quent was a private soldier, who had, on previous 
occasions, received, altogether, some thousands of 
lashes. Since his first flogging, his name had been 
constantly in the guard reports, and he had scarce- 
ly ever done a day’s duty. His offence, on this 
occasion, was being drunk on guard, and his sen- 
tence was 300 lashes. The court-martial was read, 
and even before it was finished he began to un- 
dress with apparent and sullen apathy. He knew 
the heinousness of his crime, and he was well 
aware ofits certain consequences. When he was 
tied, his naked back presented so appalling and 
frightful a spectacle that his kind-hearted com- 
manding officer, on viewing it, turned his head in- 
stinctively from the sight, and stood absorbed in 
thought, with his eyes in ariother direction, as 
though reluctant to look on it again, Thus stood 
the commanding officer until the adjutant informed 
him that all was ready. These words roused the 
colonel from his motionless position, and he started 
when the adjutant addressed him, I can well im- 
agine the struggle between duty and mercy by 
which his benevolent heart was assailed ; but the 
latter was always his motto, and thus kindly pre- 
disposed, he walked slowly up to the prisoner, and 
viewed more closely his lacerated back, on which 
were visible large lumps of thick and callous flesh 
and weals which were distressing to behold. The 
colonel viewed his back for some seconds, unknown 
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to the delinquent, and when he at length turned 
round (more from surprise that the flogging did not 
commence than from any other motive), his com- 
manding officer addressed him in the following — 
words ;—‘*C-———, you are now tied up to receive 
the just reward of your total disregard and defi- 
ance of all order and discipline, Your back pre- 
sents an awful spectacle to your surrounding com- 
rades, and for my own part I would willingly with- 
draw it from their sight, but I fear that your heart 
is as hard as your back, and that I have no alter- 
native but to see that justice administered which 
the service requires. What possible benefit can 
you expect to derive from this continual disobe- 
dience of orders, and disregard of the regulations 
of the service ?”’ Thus addressed, in a mingled 
tone of benignity and firmness, the poor fellow 
seemed touched, and he wept bitterly. For a time 
he could say nothing; but at last he exclaimed, 
“ΕἸ wish to God I was dead and out of your way. 
I am an unfortunate fellow, and I hope -this flog- 
ging may be my last, and put me beyond the reach 
of that cursed and vile liquor which has been my 
ruin.” The colonel and the whole regiment were 
now much affected, and many of the soldiers turned 
away their heads to hide their emotions. Seeing 
this, the colonel called the attention of the offender 
to the commiseration of his comrades. The un- 
happy man looked round as he was directed, and 
seemed much distressed, The colonel then said, 
*“T cannot bear to see your brother soldiers so 
much affected for you without removing the cause. 
Your sentence, therefore, for their sakes, I will 
remit, and instead of the chastisement which has 
been awarded you, and which you so well deserve, 
if you will pledge yourself to me, in the presence 
of your commiserating comrades, that you will 
behave well in future, I will not only pardon you, 
but promise, when your conduct shall merit it, to 
promote you to the rank of corporal,”’ The aston- 
ished culprit called on his comrades to bear wit- 
ness to his words, while, in a most solemn manner, 
he protested his firm resolution to amend, A short 

e after this man was promoted, and proved one 
of the best non-commissioned officers in the ser- 
vice. The unlooked-for mercy which had been 
extended towards him, and the totally unexpected 
turn which the affair had taken, raised the feelings 
of his heart far above the level to which disgrace 
had plunged them, and every exertion was made 
by him to merit the kind consideration with which 
he had been distinguished. This man would often 
speak to me, on this happy event in his life, with 
feelings of ineffable pleasure,—( Read in the House — 
of Commons.) 

BROUGHAM. 

TAXES upon every article which enters into the 
mouth, or covers the back, or is placed under the 
foot; Taxes upon every thing which is pleasant 
to see, hear, feel, smell, and taste; Taxes upon 
warmth, light, and locomotion; Taxes on every 
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thing on earth, and the waters under the earth,— 
on every thing that comes from abroad, or is grown 
at home; Taxes on the raw material; Taxes on 
every value that is added to it by the industry of 
man; Taxes on the sauce which pampers man’s 
appetite, and the drug that restores him to health,-— 
on the ermine which decorates the judge, and the 
rope which hangs the criminal,—on the brass nails 
of the coffin, and the ribands of the bride,—at bed 
or at board, couchant or levant, we must pay, The 
school-boy whips his taxed top; the beardless 
youth manages his taxed horse with a taxed bridle 
on a taxed road, and the dying Englishman, pour- 
ing his medicine which has paid seven per cent. 
into a spoon which has paid fifteen per cent., 
throws himself back upon his chintz bed which has 


paid twenty-two per cent., makes his will on an £8. |. 


stamp, and expires in the arms of an apothecary 
who has paid a hundred pounds for the privilege of 
putting him to death. His whole property is then 
taxed from two to ten percent. Besides the pro- 
bate, large fees are demanded for burying him in 
the chancel; his virtues are handed down to poste- 
rity on taxed marble, and he is then gathered to 
his fathers, to be taxed no more. 
GODWIN. 

Tue period of life from three years to ten, if we 
are kindly treated, if we are not galled with the iron 
yoke of despotism, if we are made to feel that we 
have a will of our own, if we are not thwarted and 
thrust aside from our innocent desires by the caprice 
of persons older than ourselves, is, in many respects, 
the happiest epoch of human existence. Then is 
the sunshine of the bosom, the first vintage and har- 
vest of our newly acquired senses of perception and 
imagination, before dear-bought experience has 
convinced us of their futility and hollowness. It is 
the epoch, in which by the omnipotent charter of 
nature, we have no care what we shall eat, or 
wherewithal we shall be clothed but all is pro- 
vided for us by a superintendance that asks no aid 
from ourselves, and in which we have no particu- 
lar of consciousness. It was this paradisaical 
period of existence that was once more set before 
the eyes of Julian, when he reached the territory 
of Verona, 

RHEIMS BIBLE, 

[The following are extracted from the Bible pub- 
lished at Dublin in 1816, under the sanction of Dr. 
Troy, Archbishop, and president of Maynooth col- 
lege; the authority of those Annotations, as Eccle- 
siastical Tradition, being stated and expounded 
by the Pastors of the Church of Rome, to be 
equally binding with the Holy Scriptures. |— 

Protestants are Heretics and Schismatics—the 
bane and disease of this time.— Note on John 16. 28. 

All the definitions and marks of a Heretic fall 
upon them.—On Titus 3. 10. 

The Church of God calling the Protestant’s Doc- 
trine Heresy, in the worst sort that ever was, doth 
Tight, and most justly.—On Acts 28. 22. 


The new pretended Church Service of England 
is in Schism and Heresy, and therefore not only 
unprofitable, but damnable.—-On Acts 10. 9. 

That as the Jewish Temple was made a Den of 
Thieves, the Church, or House appointed for the 
Holy Sacrifice and Sacrament of the Body of Christ, 
is now much more made a Den of Thieves, being 
made a Den for the Ministers of Calvin’s breed.— 
On Mark 11. 17, 

The Prayer of a Schismatic (i. e. Protestant) 
cannot be heard in Heaven.—On John 15. 7. 

The speeches, preaching, and writings of Here- 
tics (Protestants) are pestiferous, contagious and 
creeping like a canker: therefore Christian Men 
must never hear their Sermons, nor read their 
Books.—On 2 Tim, 2. 17. 

As the Devil acknowledging the Son of God, was 
bid to hold his peace ; therefore neither Heretics’ 
(Protestants) Sermons must be heard, no, though 
they preach the truth. So is it of their Prayers 
and services, which being never so good in itself, 
is not acceptable to God out of their mouths: yea, 
it is no better than the howling of wolves.—On 
Mark 3, 12. - 

A Christian Man is especially bound to burn 
and deface all Heretical Books; and therefore 
Protestant Bibles, Prayer Books, etc.—On Acts. 
19. 19. 

The Translators of the English Protestant Bible 
ought to be abhorred to the depths of Hell.—On 
Heb. 5. 7. 

Roman Catholics must avoid them (Protestants, ) 
because their familiarity is contagious and noisome 
to good men ; but in matters of Religion, in pray- 
ing, reading their Books, hearing their Sermons, 
presence at their Service, and all other communi- 
cation with them in Spiritual Things, it is a great 
damnable sin to deal with them,—On John 2. 10. 

The good (i. e. the Papists) must tolerate the 
evil (i. 6. Protestants,) when it is so strong that it 
cannot be repressed without danger or disturbance 
of the whole Church; otherwise where evil men, 
be they Heretics or other Malefactors, may be pun- 
ished and suppressed, without disturbance and 
hazard of the good, they may and ought, by Pub- 
lic Authority, either Spiritual or Temporal, to be 
chastised, or executed,—On Mait, 13, 29. 

All Heretics, though in the beginning may ap- 
pear to have some show of truth, yet in due time 
their deceits and falsehoods shall be known by all 
wise men: though for troubling the state of such 
commonwealths, where unluckily they have been 
received, they cannot be so suddenly extirpated. 
—On 2 Tim. 3. 9. 

The Protestant Clergy of all Denominations are 
further described in this authorized Popish Bible, 
as Thieves, Murderers, and Ministers of the Devil. 
—On John 10.1. They and their flocks, as sup- 
porters of the Protestant Heresy, are declared to 
be in a Rebellion and Damnable Revolt against 
the Priests of God’s Church; that Rebellion which 
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(they declare) is the bane of our days.—On Heb. 
13. 17. The Papists are commanded by this Bible, 
their authorized Divine Oracle, to be zealous and 
stout against Heretics of what sort soever, re- 
membering the example of holy Elias, who, in zeal 
killed 450 False Prophets.—On Rev. 2. 6, 20. 
When Rome puts Heretics to death, and allows 
their Punishment in other countries, their Blood, 
(the Blood of Protestants) is not called the Blood 
of Saints, no more than the Blood of Thieves, Man- 
killers, and other Malefactors (is so called) for 
the shedding of which, by order of justice, no com- 
monwealth shall answer.—On Rev. 17. 6. In ano- 
ther Annotation, the Exclamation of Queen Mary’s 
Rhemish Priests is sanctioned ; viz.—If St. Paul 
appealed to Cesar, not yet christened, how much 
more may we call for the aid of Christian (mean- 
ing Popish) Princes, for the Punishment of Here- 
tics ?—On Acts 25. 12. Again, the Protestants re- 
-semble Judas in Apostacy.—On John 6. 68. To 
all such the Apostle giveth the Curse, and telleth 
them that the Storm of Darkness and Eternal Dam- 
nation is provided for them.—On Jude 11, The 
calling fire to come down from heaven is interpret- 
ed with express reservation of the duty of putting 
Heretics to death.—On Luke 9, 54 
COBBETT. 

Cobbett’s observations on rural economy bring 
to our mind (says the Westminster Review ) somany 
pleasing images; the moving pictures he sets be- 
fore us, outshine Morland in the picturesque, and 
even greater and more famous masters than he, 
in their living truth, their sweet-smelling freshness, 
Of this kind of digression in this volume, the eulogy 
on the gentle and patient ox gave us the most 
genuine delight. Perhaps he is unjust to the 
horse, but we must remember, ‘‘he babbles of 
green fields,’ and “his talk is of bullocks.” This 
must be his excuse, if the man who can write so 
beautifully stands in need of excuse: the extract 
which follows is a part of the passaye alluded to, 

* The ox is the natural assistant of man in the 
labours of the field. So he was in the days of 
Moses, and throughout the whole of the periods of 
the transactions of which the Bible is a history, 
We read in the Bible of war-horses; of horses 
drawing chariots; but we never find an allusion 
to horses employed in the tillage of the land; for 
which, by their gentleness, by the nature of the 
food which they require, by their great docijity, 
oxen seem to have been formed by nature. When 
I was in Long Island, 1 had a pair of large oxen 
and a pair of small ones; and, from that time lam 
astonished at their not being more in use in Eng- 
land. If you want to do a very long day’s work in 
summer time, it is necessary to rest in the middle 
of the day, and particularly if the weather be hot. 
What a clutter there is with horses in this case !— 
They must be brought into the stable, rubbed 
down, fed at manger, and taken out again to the 
field, be the distance what it may; an ox is uncol- 
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lared or unyoked, turned into the nearest 
which has no crop in it; and perhaps you 
let him loose in the field where you are at plough, 


ready for you when you come back. The 


of oxen is beyond belief to those who have not bees 


in the habit of using them. My man in Long 15: 
land, used, in summer time, to go out with his — 
yoke and his bows just at the break of day ; that 
is to say, as soon as he could see the oxen fifty or 
sixty yards from him; for it is a great thing to get 
the main of the work done before ten o’clock, and 
after five, in order to avoid the burning heat of the 
day. He generally found the oxen lying down, in 
which respect again they were so much better than 
the dainty and capricious horse, which will some- 
times stand upon his legs, even for a week to- 
gether. As soon as the man got a sight of the 
oxen, for the space was large, he used to call out 
‘ Haw, boys.’ At the second call, somewhat. more 
loud than the former, the oxen used to ai ζημο and 
look at him, and then look at one anoth 

he approached them near enough for” ae to 
be distinctly heard, he used to call out ‘come under,’ 
upon which the oxen began to walk off slowly to- 
wards him, The next words were “ Come under, 1 
TELL ye,” pronounced in a very commanding and 
very angry tone, upon which the oxen set off to 
him at full trot, bringing their heads up close to 
his body; and putting the yokes round their necks, 
each fastened at the top with a little piece of wood, 
away he walked, and they after him, into the field, 
where a single plough-chain hooked on to a ring 
in the yoke, sent the plough along in a minute,— 
There are two objections stated to the use of oxen. 
It is said that they go slowly; and so they ought; 
and, on the finest arable farms that I ever saw, and 
I believe the finest in the world, 1 mean in the 
vales of Wiltshire, the horses go as slowly as foot 
ean fall, It is the history of the tortoise and the 
hare; the movements must be slow in such a case; 
and, if the time be well husbanded, slow move- 
ments are the best.’ 

How calm, how tranquillizing is this picture of 
peaceful labour, and how consolatory the cheerful 
submission of the gentle animal to his useful task. 

“THE TIMES,” 
THE GREAT DONCASTER ST, LEGER, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES, " 

Sir,—The unfortunately extensive circulation of 
your paper leads me to choose it as the channel 
for this communication, which your known impar- - 
tiality convinces me you will not reject. 

I am a Protestant, an enemy to Popery, and a 
member of the Brunswick Club; 1 am, moreover, 
a breeder of horses, and addicted to the ancient 
and constitutional amusement of racing. Judge, 
then, with what feelings 1 have just read in the 
newspapers, that for the second time in two short 
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years, the great Doncaster St. Leger has been won 
by a Catholic horse. That this should have hap- 
pened last year under the remnant of the Canning 
Administration, when Lord Goderich was Prime 
Minister, and Lord Lansdowne Home Secretary— 
when the Whigs were in power, and Lord Eldon in 
Purbeck,—when Liberalism ruled at home, and 
Sir Thomas Lethbridge, like the schoolmaster, 
was abroad,—could not be surprising; but that 
under the present well-disciplined and truly Pro- 
testant Administration, such a thing should have 
been permitted, is not merely an untoward, but 
also an unexpected, event. 

Sir, I say the turf is in danger, the Protestant 
ascendancy at Newmarket and Epsom is threat- 
ened. I maintain, like Lord Colchester, that the 
constitution of the Jockey Club is fundamentally 
Protestant ; but if Catholic horses, bred within 
the Catholic pale, nourished by transubstantiated 
oats, trained by Catholic instructors—possibly 
Jesuits, at all events ‘Trappists—are thus to be 
allowed to arrive at the first posts of honour, the 
sweepstakes of our ancestors are lost to us. What, 
Sir, shall a Protestant King’s Plate be carried off 
by a Popish horse ? It is well known that in rac- 
ing, things cannot possibly remain as they are: 
they must either go forward, or else they must in- 
evitably go backward. Now these Catholic horses 
are already too forward, and backward I hope they 
may be compelled to go. Let us bring them back 
to the condition of those which brought the family 
of Brunswick to the throne. Let us legislate fear- 
lessly on this subject. If gagging bills are neces- 
sary to curb the unbridled ambition of these rest- 
less agitators, Parliament will doubtless do its duty. 
Oaths alone are insufficient, for if oaths could have 
stopped them, oaths were probably not wanting to 
have checked their career. But let penal laws be 
enacted, adequate and appropriate to the evil. Let 
it be declared, that if a Catholic horse is first, the 
second horse ‘being a Protestant,’ shall be return- 
ed as winner. Let no Catholic hold the reins as 
jockey, nor decide as judge; let a Catholic better 
pay double when he loses, and lose when he wins ; 
let every person who enters a horse take the oath 
of supremacy, and that against transubstantiation. 
To swear against frequenting the mass, and against 
invocations, might, on such occasions, be inconve- 
nient even to Church of England men, and ought, 
therefore, not to be required, 

Let it not be said that this would be intolerant 
or unjust. It would be in strict conformity with 
the principle of the existing laws, and would only 
be supplying a slight omission in their provisions. 
Let the Catholic have the free and uncontrolled use 
of his horse for riding and for driving, for plough 


and for harrow; but let him not be admitted to any | 


share in sweepstakes and cups. 

- This is no bigotry. The encroaching spirit of 
Catholicism remains unchanged. See what has 
happened at Doncaster. Mr. Petre began with an 


indifferent horse or two, that ran modestly second 
and third for plates, and now he annually wins the 
great St. Leger, and has established Catholic as- 
cendancy on Doncaster course, Is this no warning? 
Will this not open the eyes of the blind and deluded 
Liberals ? Mark how rapidly the mistaken system 
of conciliation is bringing matters to a crisis. In 
the county of Clare a Catholic candidate defeats 
one of his Majesty’s Ministers, and in the county 
of York a Catholic horse beats one of his Majes- 
ty’s racers. It is not enough to disfranchise the 
Catholic voter, we must also disqualify the catho- 
lie race-horse ? Let us uphold the Protestant as- 
cendancy in booth and stand. It is some consola- 
tion to see orange still so prevalent among the 
colours of the riders, and green so seldom displayed ; 
but loyal men should rally round the winning post, 
and defend Protestant stakes against the rapid 
strides of Popish winners. If the Jockey Club are 
supine, I shall implore the early attention of the 
Brunswick Club to this subject, though I fear their 
German partiality to Whisker may prejudice them 
in favour of the Colonel. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Doncaster, 3 Sept. 1830. ORTHO-IPPos. 

N. B.—I beg to explain, that I have no objection 
to admit Mahometan candidates on the turf, any 
more than into Parliament. Jews are equally wel- 
come in both places; and free-thinking in one, and 
free-action in the other, are by some considered as 
recommendations. You see, therefore, my object 
is not indiscriminate exclusion, but only fair pro- 
tection to the Protestant horse. 

SOUTHWARK. 

Yesterday the.second and, as it turns out, the last 
day’s contest (1830) for this borough, was carried on 
with great spirit. The mob before the hustings ex- 
tended to the extreme point where the sides of the 
street meet in an angle, compared to the breadth 
at the Town-hall. No act of outrage or violence 
occurred; but extreme good humour, though of a 
rather boisterous character, prevailed throughout 
the day. The coup d’wil, however, was striking, 
and some of the scenes among the people were very 
ludicrous. At one corner of the street, a popular 
orator gave proof that eloquence of one sort was 
independent of education, and totally unconnected 
with the wearing of a hat or shirt, or the washing 
of face and hands. He addressed his auditory in 
the usual form,—‘‘ Gentlemen, the whole election 
is unconstitutional. What does them placards say? 
why, ‘Calvert for ever,’ and ‘Farncomb for ever.’ 
Now I say, no Members what wishes to be elected 
for ever should have my wote. No true Briton 
ought to be for septennial Parliaments ; I am for 
the French triennial or tri-coloured Parliaments, 
which means Parliaments elected every year”— 
At this moment a cart disturbed the auditory, and 
the mob were about to administer summary justice 
to the coal-heaver who drove it. They demanded 
his election card or colours, and he good-humour- 
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edly took out a score of turnpike tickets from his 
hat-band, saying “There they are, and I have 
honestly paid for them, which is more than some 
of you can say about yours.” For his colours, he 
pointed to his coal-black face. A few volleys of 
mud were thrown at him, but he quickly appeased 
the multitude by a laconic speech, and to the point, 
—‘* Why what fools you are to chuck mud at me; 
can you make me dirtier than [ am?” A shout 
of laughter succeeded, and the poor coal-heaver 
was allowed to listen and gape at the orator, who 
continued in his former strain, with—‘‘ I say, gen- 
tlemen, a man what tells you to elect him for ever, 
is an aristocrat, and means that his whole family 
is to sit in Parliament as long as the world lasts, 
This is unconstitutional. J am for triennial Parlia- 
ments, chosen every year, and for ballots.” 

A voice from the crowd—“ If we have ballots, 
there will be no fair play—no porter.” 

The orator—“ That’s a lie.” 

This argumentum ad hominem scemed too strong 
even for the mob. A musician in a cart put a trom- 
bone to the ear of the speaker, and blew a blast so 
‘furious and loud,’ that it might have awakened 
Nourjahad from his seven years’ slumber. Every 
time the orator essayed to speak, the crash of the 
tremendous instrument came in his ear, until at 
last the mob fairly upset him—not in argument, 
but in the kennel. The spouter received no other 
injuries than his somerset and a little pelting. 

Throughout the day the contest evidently went 
in favour of Mr. Calvert. 

At three o’clock the poll closed, and the High 
Bailiff announced the votes :— 


For Mr, Calvert 1066 
Mr. Farncomb 643 
Majority 423 


Mr. Calvert then came forward on the hustings 
to address the multitude. He was received with 
loud cheering, mixed with very little opposition.— 
He congratulated the people on their placing him 
at the head of the poll, If they sent him to Parlia- 
ment, he would continue in that course which had 
already procured him their approbation at four 
elections, and at so many meetings at vestries, and 
in the Town-hall.—(Loud applause. ) 

Mr. Farncomb came forward, amidst applause 
mingled with disapprobation. He said that he was 
obliged to repeat what Mr. Calvert had said about 
his retiring from the contest. The state of the 
poll was such as to induce him to withdraw, for 
he did not feel himself justified in prolonging what 
appeared to him and to his friends to be a fruitless 
contest, 

Colonel Jones congratulated the people upon 
the result of the election, by which they had re- 
trieved the character they had formerly possessed, 
and had continued to set an example to other 
boroughs, of returning representatives of indepen- 
dent principles. 

The crowd then dispersed without disorder. 
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In the course of the day an old faded ricketty 
hackney-coach, placarded all over, and filled, out- 
side and in, with zealous voters, was upset in the 
borough, in consequence of one of the wheels com- 
ing off. The accident was attended by no other 
serious calamity than a sudden stop being put to 
the loud hurras of the favoured passengers. 

GENERAL JACKSON. 

“Α difference which had been for some ada 
brewing between General Jackson and myself, 
produced on Saturday the 4th inst. in the town of 
Nashville, the most outrageous affray ever wit- 
nessed in a civilized country. In 
this affair to my friends and fellow-citizens, I limit 
myself to the statement of a few leading facts, the 
truth of which I am ready to establish by judi- 
cial proofs. 

κα, That myself and my brother Jesse Renton 
arrived in Nashville on the morning of the affray, 
and knowing of General Jackson’s threats, went 
and took our lodgings in a different house from the 
one in which he staid, on purpose to avoid him. 

‘*2,. That the General and some of his friends — 
came to the house where we had put up, com- 
menced the attack by levelling a pistol at me, 
when I had no weapon drawn, and advancing 
upon me at quick pace, without giving me time to 
draw one. 

“8, That, seeing this, my brother fired upon 
General Jackson, when he had got within eight or 
ten feet of me. 

‘¢ 4. That four other pistols were fired in quick 
sueccession—one by General Jackson at me, two 
by me at the General, and one by Colonel Coffee 
at me. In the course of this firing General Jack- 
son was brought to the ground, but I received no 
hurt, 

“5. That daggers were then drawn, Colonel 
Coffee and Mr, Alexander Donaldson made at me, 
and gave me five slight wounds. Capt. Hammond 
and Mr, Stokeley Hays engaged my brother, who, — 
being still weak from the effect of a severe wound 
he had lately received in a duel, was not able to- 
resist two men. They got him down, and while 
Capt. Hammond beat him on the head to make 
him lay still, Mr Hays attempted to stab him, and 
wounded him in both arms as he lay on his back, 
parrying his thrusts with his naked hands, From 
this situation a generous-hearted citizen of Nash- 
ville, Mr. Summer, relieved him, Before he came 
to the ground, my brother clapped a loaded pistol 
to the breast of Mr, Hays, to blow him through, 
but it missed fire. 

“Δ, My own and wep ὑοῦ ας μον έν. 
balls each; for it was our intention if driven ἴο 
arms, to have no child’s play. The pistols fired at 
me were so near, that the blaze of the muzzle of 
one of them burnt the sleeve of my coat, and the 
other was aimed at my head, at a little more than 
an arm’s length, 

“ἐς Captain Carroll was to have taken part in 
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the affray, but was absent by permission of Gen. 
Jackson, as he has proved by the General’s certifi- 
cate—a certificate which reflects less honour, | konw 
not whether upon the General or the Captain. 

**8, That this attack was made upon me in the 


_ house where the Judge of the District, Mr. Searcy, 


had his lodgings! So little are the laws and its 
ministers respected! Nor has the civil authority 
_ yet taken cognizance of this horrible outrage. 
**THOMAS HART BenTon, 
* Lieut.-Col. 39th Infantry. 
“ Franklin, (Tennessee), 10 Sept. 1813.” 
BRUSSELLS:—CONGRESS, 2 FEB. 1831. 
The President.—I see that the recommendation 
I made to the Deputies yesterday has not been at- 
tended to, and that the assembly is not numerous. 


_ M. Deleuw is to speak. The hon. member is 
absent. 


M. A. Rodenbach (being completely blind. )—I 
beg one of the secretaries to read my speech. 

The President.—The Secretary is also absent. 

M. de Rouillé cannot think that the choice of a 
sovereign will cause a war, which will be probable 


only in case of the election of the Duke of Ne- 
- mours, which would be nothing more than a dis- 


guised union with France. He will vote for the 
Duke of Leutchtenberg. 

M. a’ Avignon will vote for the same candidate. 

M. Verbroek Pieters will not vote either for the 
Duke de Nemours, or the Duke de Leutchtenberg, 
but for Prince Charles Maximilian Augustus **** 
Theodore of Bavaria. (A burst of laughter. ) 

The President.—Allow me, gentlemen, to ob- 
serve, that these marks of gaiety are an insult to 
the Prince whom they concern. 

M. V. Pieters.—Pay no attention to it, M. Pre- 

sident. It does not move me. (The speaker then 
dwelt on the impropriety of being enthusiastic in 
favour of princes whom we have never seen, whom 
we do not know, and one of whom is almost a 
child.) 
_ M. Deleuw said, that he should speak to the 
same effect as the preceding member; and he 
therefore requests the President to call upon some 
other member. 

M. Villain XIV. read the discourse of M. A. Ro- 
denbach, in which it appears that hatred to the 
family of Nassau is the greatest virtue: he votes 


‘for the Duke of Leuchtenberg. 


M. Van de Weyer.—Gentlemen, after all that 
you have heard, it is difficult to say anything new. 
The whole system of conjectures is exhausted. All 
have shown war to be inevitable by the election of 
any candidate except the one proposed by them- 
selves. Gentlemen, I do not think war possible. 
The powers are resolved to stifle at all events the 
conflagration that threatens to become general, 
The election of the Duke de Nemours will agree 
with the views of the Powers. It will calm on the 
other hand the self-love of the French, who de- 
mand the Rhine as their boundary. In England 
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above 100,000 petitions from the manufacturing 
towns have declared against war, adding, that if 
it was undertaken they would refuse to pay the 
taxes.-—( Times, 1831.) 

ITALIAN BOYS, 

The following curious particulars connected with 
this tribe of travelling mendicants, and their mode 
of living, will, we have no doubt, prove interesting 
to our readers, The haunts of these unfortunate 
beings are in Vine-street, Saffron-hill; Bleeding 
Heart-yard, Holborn-hill ; Coal-yard, in Drury- 
lane; and in the purlieus of Shoreditch: whole 
houses are occupied by these wretched boys, who 
sleep eight and nine in a bed ; each boy’s monkey 
is chained near him, every night on going to rest, 
and the other curiosities are placed in situations 
appointed to the owner, so that on starting out in 
the morning, each boy takes his own companion. 
On the ground floors reside the men, some Italian 
and some English, to whom the monkeys, etc. 
really belong, and they provide each boy with lodg- 
ings at 4d, a-night, with a basin of gruel in the 
morning, upon starting on their peregrinations, 
having first paid the master for the use of whatever 
curiosity they may take with them to exhibit. The 
following are the charges made by the proprietors 
upon the juvenile crew :— 

For a porcupine (very novel, there being only 
two), and an organ, 4s, per day, being 2s. 6d. for 
the porcupine, and 15. 6d. for the organ. 

For a monkey, (undressed) 2s. per day. 

For a monkey in uniform 3s. per day. 

For a box of white mice, 1s, 6d. per day. 

For a tortoise, 1s. 6d. per day. 

For a dog and monkey (the latter may be fre- 
quently seen in the street riding on the dog’s back, ) 
3s. per day. 

For dancing dogs, four in number, including 
dresses, spinning-wheel, pipe and tabor, etc. 5s. per 
day. 

For a box of wax figures of the Siamese twins, 
2s. per day. 

For an organ, with figures waltzing, 3s. 6d. perday. 

Some of these boys, by their artlessness of man- 
ner and gesticulations, it is said, obtain six or 
seven shillings a day, and some more. One of 
them the other day, upon being asked what was 
the largest sum he ever received in one day, re- 
plied 15s. which he thus accounted for.—One day 
he was ambulating about the Marine Parade at 
Brighton, with his dog, and monkey on his back, 
when a gentleman offered him 15s. to allow him to 
throw a stone into the sea, for the dog to fetch. 
The boy consented, the stone was thrown, and 
away jumped the dog with the monkey into the 
sea. The monkey fastened tight round the dog’s 
neck, and both reaching the beach in safety, the 
boy received his premium.—( Times, 1832.) 

CHURCH PROPERTY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,—It has often occurred to me that your jour- 
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nal, from the volume, intensity, distinctness, and 
unity which it gives to the general voice of opinion, 
may well be compared to a speaking trumpet; no 
wonder, then, that sounds of ecclesiastical contro- 
versy, long maintained by reverend, possibly even 
very reverend individuals amongst others, should 
have boomed among the echoes of Cader Idris, 
and roused a Welsh curate from slumber. 

I leave your earlier correspondents on this sub- 
ject to their triumphs, real or supposed. Most cer- 
tainly few among them have any intention of starv- 
ing the church. Most certainly there is no dispo- 
sition to stifle her remonstrances. The baser 
members of the press have indeed held up the 
elergy to unmerited scorn, by exaggerating the 
delinquencies of individuals ; restless and mischie- 
vous men have also envied their possessions, and 
longed for a day of confiscation; yet experience has 
taught the English at least to regard with suspicion 
all reforms which proceed by way of explosion. The 
age also of persecution is past, and neither votaries 
nor ministers are threatened by impending events 
with physical hardships, or sufferings such as those 
of Nero’s victims,— 


Qui stantes ardent, qui fixo gutture furnant... 
Et latum in medio suleum deducit arend. 


The reforms which the church requires are such 
as may be suggested by their own self-denial and 
the prudence of their friends. The evils which 
they have to dread are not physical, but moral— 
not persecution, but delusion ; since a penal blind- 
ness, the result of being too much steeped in secular 
cares, has made most of them unconscious monu- 
ments of the deceitfulness of riches. 

One remarkable instance of such blindness is 
the defence set up for pluralities on principle by one 
of your first correspondents ; and in the same 
manner, the proposition of another correspondent 
(whose nom de guerre has escaped me) of applying 
to augmentation of church property the bequest of 
G. Cholmondeley, Esq. would have been incredi- 
ble, except in our selfish planet. The money was 
bequeathed to three trustees, for charitable pur- 
poses: this must surely mean bequeathed to the 
poor, and not to the church, whose collective 
wealth makes thousands blaspheme, of whom self- 
denial, and not aggrandizement, is expected, and 
whose friends ought faithfully to report to her how 
much is said, and truly said, behind a thousand 
counters, and beside a thousand fire-sides, of the 
interested, the frivolous views, with which almost 
every one professes to enter such a calling. 

This practice of interpreting charitable purposes 
to mean ecclesiastic purposes is some hundred 
years old. The historian, Matthew Paris, speaking 
of King John, gives him an indifferent character. 
He did so and 80, “‘ yet some good work which he 

_ performed will plead for him, for he built one 
abbey, and, dying, bequeathed a sum of money 
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to another.” There being no doubt whatever that 
the intentions of Mr. Cholmondeley were generous, 
otherwise he would scarcely have mulcted of their 
portions his widow and his children, can it be ful- 
filling those generous intentions to 

immense sums to such obsolete and exploded uses? 
An American bishop being asked, on his return 
from England, what he thought of things in gene- 
ral (an awkward question,) answered, “‘he had _ 
found reason to rejoice that his church was 
not united to the state.” Doubtless this single- 
minded man had seen the Bishop of Durham, from 
his purple throne, overlook the people and the 
altar, and, comparing that splendour with his own 
apostolic poverty, accounted as well for the rapid 
spread of Church of England tenets and discipline 
in America, as for the empty benches and continual 
desertion in the mother country, If the amiable 
Primate of England had to reconstruct his own 
church, his virtues and moderation would urge 
him to give it a less degree of secular grandeur. 
The expenses of education, the family livings, 
ensure a large proportion of gentlemen to read 
prayers; the correct insular tone of gentility, the 
accents of Eton and Oxford, are very generally 
found in the churches; yet somehow, poverty and 
sickness, ‘the disgust and the repentance of man- 
kind,’ drive numbers to humbler comforters—to the 
decent mediocrity of dissenters, and even of Roman 
Catholic priests. 

The cause of all this is visible to every one but 
the clergy themselves. They have seldom renounced 
the world with so many reasons for loving it too 
well, They would fain keep a corner of their 
hearts for better things; but Mammon is pe 
and crafty, and will have all or none. J 

I remain, &c. 
Dolgelle, 19 Oct. 1831 A We.su pare 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES, _ 

Sir,—Man is high, in proportion to the high 
duties he performs ; and those duties are high, in 
proportion as they are intellectual and virtuous. 
Who so great as he who makes use of great faculties 
to direct the public mind rightly ? Moral duties 
are fixed and eternal; political duties are more 
arbitrary. But what has been established must 
not lightly be changed, unless it be positively un- 
just. The great body of the people, in their sober 
senses, and profound and conscientious convic- 
tions, must decide; but the arbitrium popularis 
aure must never be admitted to have dominion. 

They who write for money must follow, not at- 
tempt to lead, the public opinion: elevated ambi- 
tion and lofty desires do not think of money—they- 
seek the glory of mental 

The aristocracy of genius is the proud aristocra- 
cy which justifies self-confidence! All other aris- 
tocracy is comparatively factitious and empty! 
But he who values his nobility merely on his per- 
sonal worth or force, fails in the pretensions to 
transmit his honours to his race. No one can wisely 
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or justly bring into question the constitutional privi- 
leges of the British Peerage. But that influence 
_ which goes beyond the law, is a different thing. 

It has been an amusement to me to write The 
History of the English Peerage, in the way of what, 
from the time of Robertson and Hume, has been 
called philosophic history ; but it is not published, 
and probably no bookseller would undertake it, for 

_booksellers are difficult to please, and have a suffi- 
cient number of whims and prejudices of their own. 
Indeed, they cannot be expected to look to the 
merit of a work; their sole business is with its 
vendibility, 

I have traced the true origin of every family, and 
the character of every individual who has left a 
character, 

I will not say that it has cost years of labour, 
but it is the unsought fruit of years of labour pre- 
viously expended. When I took up my pen for 
this purpose, all had been already collected and 
revolved in my mind, and ran out easily and 
smoothly. It is not confined to the existing peer- 
age, but takes all the leading features of the Nor- 
man Conquest. 

The great chiefs of the Anglo-Norman peerage 
were principally of the blood of Charlemagne, and 
allied to the Conqueror. They consisted of about 
twenty potent earls, who had vast grants of Eng- 
lish land, Only two or three of them are supposed 
to exist in the male line at this moment, though 
each is divided into two or three branches,—though 
one of these branches is a Scotch Earl, and another 
is subdivided into two Irish Earls. Then comes 
the baronage, of which one now exists as ἃ Duke 
and six as Earls, and one only as a Baron, But 
there are several of them among the commoners, such 
as Wake, Blount, Astley, Gresley, Corbet, Malet, 
Clavering (who, indeed, rather belongs to the first 
class, ) Stanley, (a branch of Audley,) etc. I do 
not include Harington, Beaumont, and Mordaunt, 
because, though of the baronage, they are of a pos- 
terior date. 

Almost every truly ancient and great English 
family had the blood of Charlemagne. This used 
to be the great distinction of family upon the conti- 
nent, from a very early date, as may be seen from 
the authorities and in the superb works of the great 
French genealogist, Duchesne. 

At the head of the Baronets stands one of the 
brightest names in our history: I need not name 
Bacon! Perhaps I ought to have included Deve- 
reux in the first class; but Dugdale does not con- 
nect it with d’Eurus, Earl of Salisbury, and the 
arms are different. 

The Plantaganet nobility that still exist in the 
male line are very few—the Howards, Lumleys, 
Stourtons, Willoughbys, Greys, and the Norths. 
The Tudor Peers are rather more ; such as Man- 
ners, Seymour, Russell, Powlett, North, Herbert, 
Sackville, Compton, St. John, Bertie, Cecil, Carey. 
Here we must close the list of what may fairly be 
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called old nobility, unless Spencer and Montagu 
belong to the Anglo-Norman baronage. Perhaps 
these are expositions of mere curiosity, that teach 
nothing, and rather irritate pride and vanity than 

do good. But as a sensitive and imaginative mind 
eannot be entirely callous to these recollections, it 

may be well to see them correctly, if we see them 

at all, because there are many families that give- 
themselves false airs of aristocratical pretensions 

which do not belong to them. 

Many will think it too severe to draw the ‘line 
at the death of the Tudors, and contend that at 
least those of the Stuart dynasty ought to be ad- 
mitted. This would include about 32 more. 

It is said that blood wears out, and that races 
become feeble and diseased. A posterity may not 
equal their ancestors: this is the fault of humanity, 
not merely of high blood,—and if this be an ob- 
jection, it is an objection to all rights derived by 
descent, There are those who contend that all 
political advantages ought to be distributed purely 
with reference to personal merit. But have they 
forgot Gibbon’s arguments against an elective mo- 
narchy ? Who is to determine merit? who is to 
guard against perpetual canvass, intrigue, rivalry, 
ambition, and contest? The most active are not 
the most virtuous, nor the most noisy the most 
wise. 

I abhor all narrow principles of aristocracy,— 
all vulgar provincial pride, all base petty clanship, 
—all clodhoppers and plough-tail squires, which 
are not yet extinct in remote and unenlightened 
localities. 1 would not have a stupid Squire or 
Baronet returned for a county merely because his 
father and grandfather were returned. And I 
would not have the clergy of a cathedral, and their 
servile satellites, combine to support an inveterate 
Tory, merely from their mean obsequiousness to 
vulgar title. 

It is said that the Church are too much inclined 
to support authority, and arbitrary government. 
The former is no more than their profession calls 
on them to do; the latter I do not think generally 
true, though it sometimes, as I have hinted, is so. 

We live at an extraordinary crisis, in which all 
the great questions of Government are examined 
to their base,—and an immense variety of intel- 
lectual force is disseminated widely abroad; but 
we have no great political genius exhibiting itself 
in an individual, amid this general blaze. We have 
no Burke, no Fox, no Windham, no Bolingbroke, 
no Pulteney, no Chatham. There is no mighty 
master-mind, which throws a flood of light all 
around it; unless, perhaps, Lord Brougham, who 
is so far deficient that he seems to want a poetical 
and literary imagination to illustrate his topics. 
The debates are now wanting in generalization, 
and those novelties of universal truth which strike 
and electrify,—those permanent gems of light, to 
which we may recur again and again, to borrow 
rays for other occasions and other elucidations, 
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Their value does not go beyond their application 
to the debate for which they are used. 

It is not an age of legislative genius, though 
never was a time more disposed to entertain new 
projects in legislation. There are crude, unedu- 
cated minds, who attempt things with a strange 
confusion of ideas, and a reckless and criminal 
rashness. There are, indeed, so many conflicting 
interests in Parliament, that the best measures are 
apt to be compromised, But with the more ability 
and rectitude things are discussed, the more we 
shall approach to good measures. Yet how seldom 
this ability and rectitude are exhibited. Original 
talents are rare; innumerable men are merely 
made by the formularies and factitious aids of the 
functions in which they are placed. Move them 
from those positions, and they fall imbecile and 
lifeless, like a fish out of water. Now the formu- 
laries of office rather cramp than assist genius, 
Thus we see so many ex-statesmen or ex-place- 
men, who can bring no assistance to legislation, 
after their retirement. 

It is often asked, what do these discussions lead 
to? what do they teach? what is their butt? 
Their butt is trath! If they are not true let them 
be refuted; if they are true, the promulgation of 
them cannot be a matter of insignificance. 

It is often said to me, ‘Why do you plague 
yourself about the Peerage? they are the mere 
feathers, and idlers, and drones of society—empty 
names, with a painted blazonry of gaudy hiero- 
glyphics, only fit for a child’s amusement ?” The 
folly and the emptiness lie in these scoffers.!. These 
feathers weigh heavy in the constitution, They 
make our laws, and adjudge our property, our 
civil rights, and our security of person and name. 

Every new patent of peerage that is granted, 
puts a new judge over me and mine. Am I to be 
indifferent as to the characters and qualities of my 
judges ? Did not the elevation of Lords Redesdale 
and Ellenborough to the peerage, deeply affect the 
interests of Lord Banbury and Sir John Sydney ? 
Is it likely to have occurred to any other peer to 
warn the Lords against allowing the Banbury 
claim, on the ground that the allowance would 
sink them a step in the precedence of that body ? 
(See the case reported in Le Marchant’s excellent 
report of the Gardner claim. ) 

And would any other noble lord than Lord 
Redesdale haVe had the boldness to draw an arbi- 
trary line as to the time when writs of summons 
began to give an hereditary peerage, just so as to 
exclude the case of Sir John Sydney’s claim to the 
barony of Lisle, without a shadow of authority, or 
even dictum in the law-books, or records of Parlia- 
ment, or, still worse, have denied the genuineness 
of one of Lord Coke’s most celebrated reports, 
asserting that no such case had ever been decided, 
merely because it contradicted the newly-invented 
law the noble lord endeavoured to set up, for the 
purpose of defeating the claim ? (See Nicolas’s 
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report of the Lisle claim.) At the same time, ἃ 
committee of Lords is not a legal tribunal, but can 
go no farther than give an opinion, while a peerage” 
tight ls under the protention ofa Samenmi aes f 
Leipsic, 1832. ; Hy Mani! 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES, 

Sir,—Your respected correspondent ‘M. Ν, 0," 
having enabled you to place before the British 
public the many practical advantages of universal 
suffrage, and having been so obliging as to make 
us acquainted with the purity of election and ex- 
cellent taste displayed by the citizens of New York 
in their choice of representatives in Congress, per- 
haps the same gentleman will have the kindness to 
give us a little more information on that subject: 
if so, I shall be obliged by his answering, as nearly 
as may be, the following queries :— μίῳ 

1. Of the senators elected to Congress by the 
state of New York, since the year 1800, ee 
have been attorneys at law ? 

2. Of the 34 members of the Henssiillieeme: 
sentatives now sitting in Congress for the state of 
New York, how many are not attorneys at law ? 

I feel confident, Sir, that in your laudable pur- 
suit of knowledge, you can be no less desirous 
than myself to be informed upon these points; and 
if‘M. N. 0. (whom ‘I guess’ to be a New York 
lawyer) has not been too long from home to inform 
us, or if his republic has not (in common with less 
arbitrary governments) its state secrets, perhaps 
you may be able to prevail upon your American 
friend to answer the above, in which case ‘M. N, 
O.’ may expect another question or two upon this 
subject from his and your obedient Servant, 
London, 8 March, 1432. P. Q. 8. 

TO THE BDITOR OF THE TIMES, 

Sir,—I cannot help remarking that your Paris 
correspondent, with all his intelligence and spirit, 
scarcely does justice to the most remarkable per- 
sonage in that city—M. Dupin. In allowing him 
the praise of energy, he imputes with it the incu- 
rable political vice of restlessness; and yet we 
know that had it been Dupin’s object to “‘strut 
and fret his hour,’’ he might long enough have 
done so in an official costume. Eloquence also is 
accorded to him, but your correspondent does not 
think that it is the eloquence of a man who has 
much to say. Animation he has, for truth is his 
motive; and as to his “dealing in personalities with 
a fearful power,” it is because he looks through 
the deeds of men, and has to do with many tricky 
persone; wheve: hee ie: S6) se Ses 
might be. 

I have loug observed Dupin’s tetrible: power 
over the Chamber, cad aueeie Withee eee 
is more than a mere debater could exercise. Often 
and often has he left his adversaries nothing but 
their impudence to support them, and reduced them 
to express their feelings in tones indicating defeat 
—*“C’est affreux! C’en est trop! C'est inconce- 
vable!’? with other sounds oftenest heard in the 
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galleries of English theatres; nor is any thing more 
certain than that the populace attacked his house 
out of complaisance to those orators who could not 
attack his reasons, 

It is indeed remarkable that this individual law- 
yer should be so often reverted to, not with a 
question of his fitness for the highest office, but 
with a question of the folly of keeping him out. It 
is true, that as a figure may have an imposing effect 
in the back ground, and yet be unfit for the strong 
light thrown on the principal action, so the first 
actors in French politics have generally disappoint- 
ed the spectators; but they were too often the idols 
of a mob or the tools of a palace; Dupin cannot be 
accused of any such thing. Meantime you must 
applaud him for waiting to take his place till he 
shall be so greatly wanted that his honesty and pru- 
dence may be heartily adopted. ‘‘J’aime mieux 
qu’on demande pourquoi on n’a pas dressé de sta- 
tues ἃ Caton, que pourquoi on en a dressé.”’ 

I remain, Sir, &c. 
16 Nov. 1832, H. G, C, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES,. 

Sir,—Is it possible that among the crowd of 
members who daily press round the Order-book in 
the House of Commons, no individual can be found 
to give notice of a motion that printers should be 
compelled in Ireland to put their name and abode 
to everything they issue, or be liable to the same 
penalties as in England? The Dublin printers 
(now prohibited by the booksellers from affixing 
their names, lest they should do business on their 
own account) would obey willingly. Had this 
been already the case, we might not have heard of 
jurors’ names in letters of blood, 

I am, Sir, your very obedient, 
' ANGLUS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir,—My tenants sometimes ask me this natural 
though impertinent question :—Why do we starve 
in the midst of plenty, and why is the food we raise 
too dear for ourselves to eat? I can only answer, 
—Because it has a fictitious value. The corn-tax 
in effect is levied on potatoes and buttermilk, and 
thus our Irish ways and means are assimilitated to 
your English budget, founded on bread, beer, and 
tobacco. Tbe corn law bribes us to devote 19- 
20ths of our ground to a produce not available for 
food, and only applicable to rent, hence it is that 
the farmer bids convulsively for land, and thus re- 
tains the least imaginable share of his earnings. 

A still greater evil thus imposed on Ireland is the 
system of crops without stock,. the absence of tur- 
nips to make room for pale Parliament wheat, and 
the purchase of seed-corn instead of sheep-pens; 
of the latter we have scarcely one among us, 
though on a stratum mostly of limestone, and agri- 
culture our only stake. 

The Government, believe me, Sir, may do more 
on our Corn-exchange than ever O’Connell has 
Spoken there. Let us hope that a year’s consider- 
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ation may induce certain peers to leave town ere 
the corn laws shall be revised by their house. 
There is no saying: ‘‘ A breath may make them as 
a breath has made,” At present the three (united?) 
nations resemble that noble stripling a few years 
since who perished under his parents’ eyes, snapped 
like a flower from the stalk. No human skill could 
arrest or even discern his malady, and when he 
died, a grain of corn was found buried in the sub- 
stance of his lungs. Let nothing induce you to 
parley with the class to which I belong; our inva- 


‘riable language is— 


** And shall we not repay the treasures lent? 
“ No! down with every thing—and up with rent!” 


I have the honour to be, 
Skibbereen, 24 Feb. 1833. A SQUIREEN, 
COURT OF EXCHEQUER, 
Before Lord LYNDHURST and Barons BAYLEY, 
BOLLAND, and GURNEY. 
LEGACY DUTY UNDER TESTAMENTARY APPOINT- 
MENT OF MRS, CHOLMONDELEY. 

This matter was argued last Wednesday by the 
Solicitor-General, Mr, Amos, and Sir G. Grey, on 
behalf of the Crown, and by Mr, Follett, for the 
parties claiming under Mrs. Cholmondeley’s ap- 
pointment, and the question was whether the legacy 
duty did or did not attach upon the sum appointed. 

Lord Lyndhurst now pronounced the judgment 
of the Court, On the marriage of Mrs. Cholmon- 
deley a sum of 20,000]. had been invested in the 
names of trustees, in trust to pay the dividends to 
her father for his life, and after his decease in trust 
for the husband for his life, and on his death for 
Mrs, Cholmondeley for her life, and afterwards 
among the children of the marriage, but in case 
there should be no children, then in trust for such 
persons as she (Mrs. Cholmondeley) should ap- 
point. Mrs. Cholmondeley did die without chil- 
dren, and, in exercise of her power, appointed the 
20,000/. among various parties, and the question 
is, whether the sums so appointed were or were 
not subject to the legacy duty, under the provisions 
of the Stamp Act of the 55th Geo, III,, c. 184, By 
the schedule of that act a duty is imposed upon 
every legacy given by any will or testamentary 
instrument out of the personal estate of any person 
who shall have died after the 5th of April, 1805, 
or charged upon the real estate of such person ; 
and it was contended that this money was not pay- 
able out of the personal estate of Mrs, Cholmon- 
deley, for that it never belonged to her, and there- 
fore was not subject to the legacy duty. It became 
necessary to review the previous stamp acts to 
come to a right conclusion in this case. By them 
a duty is imposed upon the receipts and acquit- 
tances given on the payment of any legacy or sum 
of money left by will. The 36th George IIL, in 
the clause imposing the duty, declared that it 
should be payable out of the personal estate of the 
testator. These are followed by the 44th, 45th, 
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and 48th George III., in all of which, together 
with the 55th George III., the object of the Legis- 
Jature has been to increase the revenue, for the 
duties imposed are necessarily greater in each, 
and therefore it appears to the Court that, although 
the same precise words are not used in the 55th 
George III. as in the preceding acts, where the 
words have been held to embrace the present case, 
yet that act is to be construed in the same manner 
as the preceding acts, and therefore the legacy 
duty attaches to those who take under the appoint- 
ment of Mrs, Cholmondeley. The rule, therefore, 
must be made absolute,—( Times, 24 Nov. 1832.) 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES, 

Sir,—It must be allowed that Mr. O’Connell’s 

purpose is excellent, und that for 25 years he alone 
has never turned his back on it; still we cannot 
justify his means, nor approve his methods of 
advocacy. Which of his friends has he not sepa- 
rated from, which of his words has he not eaten ? 
Nor can we think that any end can justify such a 
means as plunging two nations into bankruptcy. 
There are also fallacies in his reasoning. 
ΠῚ, If O'Connell really carried the reform bill, 
any gratitude owing to him or from him must be 
on public grounds. The state is said to be in- 
debted to the woman who brings most sons into 
the world; perhaps he expects gratitude for having 
brought so many sons into Parliament; but of 
course not from real chiefs of the Irish, now kicked 
out to make room for them, 

2. When Mr. Dwyer prematurely construed an 
oath of maintaining the Protestant Church to sig- 
nify destroying it—it was a fallacy to say that 
respect for oaths had kept O’Connell himself out of 
Parliament. Scarcely any man likes to be pub- 
licly known as perjured ; the fear of a moral pil- 
lory, even if O’Connell had been dishouest, 
would be sufficient to keep him from a false oath, 

3. Unless predial war comes from prada, it is 
a fallacy to distinguish it from the political or 
Agrarian war carried on with the same arms at 
the same time by the same persons. When an in- 
dividual is murdered at noon-day, and the whole 
population are previously advertised to assist at 
the spectacle on the neighbouring hills, is this 
predial ? Or when a man says—I know the white- 
feet, and is murdered the next day, and the widow 
does not dare to confess her husband’s death, is 
not this political? Rather than bear an oppres- 
sion thus percolating the foundations of society, the 
English would fly from petty tyrants to the throne, 
whatever Mr. Fergus O’Connor may think, Sup- 
posing that terror alone extorts from government 
remedial measures, a gross error, (for it is the ces- 
sation of the reigning monarch’s prejudices which 
have caused both emancipation and reform, ) even 
on such a supposition, the terror was in no in- 
stance caused by the Dublin convention, but by a 
tribunal of assassins and their hill-law. The con- 
vention consisted of lawyers and editors; I cannot 
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thank the former for loving law, and the latter for 
loving to print, nor both for being strictly legal, 
while the light troops which they might confessedly 
have disbanded by “a simultaneous effort,” were 
repressed, so much after the fashion of the Turkish 
firemen who are said to use oil in their engines, 

4, The Irish cannot pay their 5d. or 10d. tythes, 
—plainly because their landlords have drained 
them. We have heard of a hypothetical king: 
now if Thales or Solon had to appoint to the 
throne as formerly, the owner of the best managed 
estate—itis well known Daniel the First would not 
be elected, 

δ. When the misconduct of the Irish parlia- 
ment after 1782 is mentioned, it is replied that 
Catholics did not sit there. Whether “ devoured 
by rancours” as Mr, Shiel has it, or not, the ea- 
tholic chiefs are now absent from their posts. The 
catholic convention who were to have engrafted 
such a noble scion on the Dublin parliament, have 
every year or every month, from sheer -fickle- 
ness, changed their designation and form, and 
scarcely any of its present orators on O’Connell’s 
own shewing are to be trusted with £5, 

It is for O’Convell now to control the civium 
ardor prava jubentium; to shew that his is not a 
mere system of terror for purposes of hatred—to 
shew that having once inserted the feather-end of 
the wedge, he has better objects than interminable 
revolving without any assignable State of things, 
till Saxon and Protestant are alike chased into 
exile. Many a hero of St. Giles’s has had equally 
just causes of perpetual anger against some rival 
caravat or some tyranical policeman, yet there is 
no improvement in St. Giles’s, nor have their 
neighbours made any advances in discovering what 
they are fighting about. 

I have the honour to be, ἄτα. 
ee 
“ POLEMICS.” 

TARTUFFE. 

Je ne connais rien de plus faicheux au spaisite 
que ces applaudissemens maladroits qui éclatent 
au travers d’une tirade, interrompent une sctne 
pleine d’intérét, coupent par le milieu un vers, un 
mot, détruisent l’illusion, étourdissent le spectateur 
attentif et embrouillent lacteur lui-méme. Eh 
quoi donc, Messieurs du parterre, votre impatience 
ne peut se contenir dans l’intervalle d’un point ἃ 
l'autre! <A cette demi-phrase : 


Et qui n’adore pas de vaines simagrées, 


Vos cris partent sans emattendre le complément ? 
Ils partent encore, sans autre signal qu’une virgule, 
aprés ce distique : 


20 March, 1833. 


Aussi ne vois-je rien qui soit plus odieux 
Que les dehors platrés d’un zéle spécieux. 


Ils se renouvellent, toujours sans égards pour la 
ponctuation, lorsque Cléante ajoute: 
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Οὐκ gens, tlissje, qu'on voit, d'une ardeur peu commune, 
Par le chemin du ciel courir ἃ leur fortune ; 


Ils cessent pour reprendre et redoubler au moment 
ot le po&te, qui ne s’est point arrété, poursuit ainsi 
sa période : 


Qui savent ajustar. leur wie avec leurs vices, 

Sont ἢ pts, tifs, sans foi, pleins d’artifices, 
Et pour perdre ‘Guelqu' un ‘couvrent iusolemment 

De l’intérét du ciel leur fier ressentiment ; 


Ils ne font pas grace ἃ ce trait de situation : 


De ce faux caractére on en voit trop paraitre ; 


Et la vieille expérience de Baptiste est elle-méme 
déconc ertée par cette fureur de bravos qui, si elle 
continue, prolongera bientdt d’une heure la re- 
présentation de Tartujfe. En vérité, je crois de- 
voir réclamer, dans lintérét de l’art, contre cette 
~ manie que rien n’explique, ἃ propos d’un chef- 
d’ceuvre qui date d’un siécle et demi, et que l’on 
ne peut bien comprendre qu’a l’aide d’un com- 
mentaire historique. Est ce donc une preuve 
bruyante que les jeunes gens prétendent donner de 
leur érudition ἢ soit; mais que cette petite vanité, 
du moins, ne fasse explosion qu’® la fin de la scéne 
ou du couplet, et que jusque-la elle se manifeste 
seulement par un sourire, par un léger murmure, 
comme elle I’a fait ἃ cette réponse de Tartuffe, que 
Damas a rendue d’une maniére si comique: 


Si ce n’est que le ciel qu’é mes veeux on oppose, 
Lever un tel obstacle est pour moi peu de chose. 


Ou je me trompe fort, ou ce genre d’applaudis- 
semens vaut bien l’autre, et il concilie tous les 
intéréts. Lorsque le rire a deux sens, et qu’il est 
tout ἃ la fois approbatif et moqueur, c’est encore 
mieux, et le battement de mains a bien moins de 
finesse dans son langage, Voyez plutét la dévote 
madame Pernelle, cette bonne femme, comme dit 
Cléante. Tant que l’opposition qu’elle éprouve a 
un caractére sérieux, tant que l’on applaudit aux 
choses qu’elle blame, elle se fache modérément ; 
mais dés que Pironie succéde au raisonnement, dés 
qu’elle apergoit le sourire sur les lévres de ceux 
qui |’écoutent, elle entre dans un accés de colére, 
et cede la place aux rieurs. Tout le bruit qu’edt 
fait Damis, n’eit pas eu plus de succés que la lo- 
gique de Cléante: la dévote efit tenu téte au tapage, 

elle est chassée par le ridicule.—( Miroir, 1822.) 
Cc. L. 
JESUITS. 

A trial lately took place in one of the provincial 
towns of France which shows the extent to which 
fanaticism may be carried among the ignorant por- 
tions of the people, while the higher classes are 
distinguished for their lukewarmness or indifference 
to religious sanctions. 

A mission was recently established in the town 
of Nogent le Rotrou. On one occasion the mem- 
bers of it, whilst preaching in the church of Notre 


Dame, invited their hearers to send them by letter 
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any objections which they might entertain to their 
doctrines, promising that they would answer such 
objections, and remove all the doubts of those who 
entertained them. A young man of the name of 
Filleul accepted their invitation, and sent them a 
letter containing many objections to their proceed- 
ings; but no attack upon the truth of religion. One of 
the missionaries denounced from the pulpit the let- 
ter so sent to them, as impious and heretical, and 
called upon his congregation to recite a Pater and an 
Ave for the conversion of the pitiable author of it. 
The Pater and Ave were recited accordingly, and at 
their conclusion a public auto-da-fé of the letter 
took place in the pulpit. On the 26th of December 
the missionaries were to leave Nogent le Rotrou. 
Their carriage was in the street to take them to 
Chartres, and was surrounded by a number of 
women in tears. Two of the missionaries were 
already in it, and were only waiting for the arrival 
of a third to start. A woman, known by the name 
of ‘the Grenadier,’ came up to them, and said ““Good 
missionaries, do you wish to see that impious 
wretch Filleul? There he is,” pointing him out 
with her finger. ‘‘Let me see him,” cried one of 
them ; “1 am anxious to know this Filleul.” He 
immediately got out of his carriage, placed himself 
within five or six yards of Filleul, and fixed upon 
him a glance of fire for a quarter of an hour. 
‘¢ What an impertinent stare for a priest,’’ was the 
only observation which Filleul allowed himself to 
make to a friend who accompanied him. ‘The 
Grenadier’ who was behind him, heard this obser- 
vation, and exclaimed—‘‘ No, brigand, the good 
missionary has not an impertinent stare; but you 
have the stare and the look of a brigand, of a 
scoundrel, of an impious wretch.”’ Filleul made no 
reply to this attack, and was soon lost in the midst 
of the excited crowd, which was busily engaged in 
observing the departure of the priests, The next 
day this same ‘Grenadier’ met him in the street, 
and in a voice of fury assailed him as a brigand, a 
thief, a scoundrel, and an impious wretch. The 
numerous population of the quarter of the town in 
which she resided joined in her violence, and ex- 
cited an outcry against him, which his advocate 
said could be compared to nothing so well as the 
hurra of the Cossacks. Encouraged by this accla- 
mation, and feeling the warmth of her own fanati- 
cism excited by that of the multitude, the ‘Grena- 
dier’ made a charge upon Filleul, and struck him 
with her fist on the stomach, the temples, and the 
back. Filleul, fearing a general attack, cleared a 
passage for himself with some difficulty, and escaped 
as bya miracle from this new species of martyrdom. 
To guard against similar violence in future, Filleul 
indicted the woman for the double offence of call- 
ing him an impious wretch, and of committing a 
battery upon his person. At the trial the woman, 
instead of defending herself, gloried in her crime. 
When asked whether she had struck Filleul, she 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, and struck him home, too.”’ She then 
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enumerated, with great complaisance, the blows 
which she had given him, saying, there were so 
many on bis head, so many on his temples, so 
many on his back, and so many on his stomach. 
After an able address from the advocate of the 
plaintiff, the Procureur du Roi rose to second his 
claim forredress, and, to the surprise of the audience, 
confined himself to demanding that the woman 
should be condemned to pay a fine of three francs 
and all the expenses of the suit. The Court retired 
for a quarter of an hour to deliberate on their sen- 
tence, and on their return condemned ‘the Grena- 
dier’ to pay 300 frances as damages to the plaintiff, 
to be imprisoned two years,—the mazimum of pun- 
ishment assigned by the law to her offence,—to pay 
a fine of 25 francs, and to make good all the ex- 
penses of the prosecution. One of the reasons 
which they assigned for this severity was, that ‘the 
Grenadier’ was not animated by any feeling of 
personal vengeance, but by a spirit of fanaticism, 
the consequences and fatal excesses of which it 
was impossible either to calculate or to tolerate, 
The sentence was received by a suppressed mur- 
mur of approbation from the persons who were 
present at the trial.—( Times, 1828.) 
FRENCH CATHOLICS. 

At a chapel in London, seven Jews were last 
Sunday admitted to the Christian Church, after re- 
nouncing the errors, or rather the blindness, of 
their persuasion. The preacher afterwards took 
occasion to state on the authority of the British 
Consul at Paris, that 1,800 persons, of whom 400 (!) 
were priests, had relinquished the Gallican Church, 
and adopted the principles of the Reformation, 
since the déchéance of Charles X.—( Times, 1831.) 

The victory recently obtained by the ‘Roman 
Catholic’ priesthood over the ‘lrench Catholics’ 
of Clichy, through the aid of an armed force, 
threatens to prove a fruitless one. Almost all the 
church-going inhabitants of that place had long 
ago adhered to the new church, and the means 
adopted to make them abandon it are not the best 
ealeulated to ensure that object. Meetings have 
already been held to consult on what ought to be 
done, and the universal feeling among the resi- 
dents of Clichy appears to be an extremely angry 
one with regard to the Catholic priests and the 
Government agents, and likely rather to serve the 
eause of the new church than the old one. Such 
has always been, and ever must be, the effect of 
compulsory means used in matters of religion. 
Whatever be the right of property which the Moni- 
teur is instructed to put forth as the grounds of the 
‘protection granted by the Executive to the “mem- 
bers of the religion of the majority,”’ the majority 
of the people of France will not see the proceeding 
in any other light than one of religious persecution, 
and the “‘religion of the majority” may, after a 
few more similar efforts to protect it, become that 
of an exceedingly small minority in the country. 
What adds a great deal in rendering unpopular the 
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means recently adopted at Clichy, and openly ap- 
proved by the Government, is the fact, generally 
known, that it is due to the exertions and instiga- 
tions of the Archbishop of Paris, a man so well 
known for the fanaticism of his opinions about the 
divine rights of Kings under favour of the Pope, 
that it is quite inexplicable that he should remain 
till now in possession of the metropolitan dignity to 
which he was raised by Charles X.—( Times, 1833.) 
PARIS. 
M. Deschamps, courtier de commerce, en uniforme 
de caporal de la garde nationale, fait une déposi- 
tion qui excite & plusieurs reprises des marques 
Vhilarité: Je passais, dit-il, par hasard devant 
Péglise de Saint-Germain-l’ Auxerrois, je vis beau- 
coup de voitures sur la place; je me dis: Ah! 
c’est sans doute un beau mariage : voyons si Ia 
mariée est jolie.... J’entre dans léglise; il y_ 
avait beaucoup de belles dames en deuil. Cepen- 
dant la messe des morts n’était pas encore com- 
mencée, c’était une messe du Sa ΟἹ 
qu’on chante pendant le carnaval. . la messe des 
quarante heures, Quand on entonna le Domine 
salvum fac regem, un grand nombre d’assistans re- 
pétérent avec des voix discordantes et comme des 
énerguménes, fac regem/ fac regem! Je remarquai 
qu’on n’ajoutait pas le Philippum, cela me sembla 
drole. Je m’adressai & un monsieur tout en noir, 
& qui je dis: Faites-moi P’amitié de me dire ce que 
c'est que ca. Ce monsieur répondit: C’est un 
service pour S. A. R. Mer le duc de Berry, et il 
sera suivi de pritres et de cérémonies pour S. M. 
Henri V.— Ah! ah! lui dis-je. — Etes-vous des 
ndtres? me demanda-t-il.—Je suis de tout le monde, 
répondis-je. 

Je remarquai dans un groupe de personnes un 
monsieur en uniforme qui portait le galon de ces 
adjudans de place qui font le service ἃ Ja porte des 
spectacles ; il ouvrait et fermait les grilles. Un 
autre, M. Valérius me paraissait ordonnateur en 
chef; quand il entra tout le monde se leva. Les 
dames se coigntrent le coude, on disait le voil& ! 
le voila! Tl y avait aussi M. de Rouchoux, en 
habit de garde national, comme Μ, Valérius, Je 
me dis: Voil&i sans doute les deux grands chefs ; 
quand j’ai vu cela, j’ai dit ; Ces messieurs les car- 
listes se réunissent 1a, et on les laisse faire, A 
quoi done sert le sang des victimes ! car moi aussi 


j’ai été blessé au mois de juillet, j’ai regardé cette 


cérémonie comme un outrage & nos compagnons, 
dont les tombeaux sont en face. II faut vous dire 
que depuis que je me suis battu le 29 ἃ la rue de 
Rohan, j’ai sur moi un ruban tricolore qui ne m’a 
pas quitté, mais comme il est devenu sale, je le 
porte par dessous mon habit, Je dis: Ah! ah! 
messieurs les carlistes, vous faites de l’oppposition, 
hé bien! je vais faire aussi de opposition. Je mis 
mon ruban tricolore en évidence: je vis des alors 
qu’on me regardait comme une brebis galeuse dans 
le troupeau. (1’auditoire qui avait déja ri plusieurs 
fois, éclate tout-a-fait. k 
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M. le président : Je réclame le silence et le res- 
pect que l’on doit ἃ 18 justice et au témoin. 

M. Deschamps: Enfin il vint un monsieur en 
habit noir qui me saisit par le bras, et me dit, en 
me serrant trés fort: ‘Que venez-vous donc faire 
ici, buveur de sang, successeur de Louvel: allez 
attendre votre gouvernement de 1793.” Je ré- 
pondis: “C’est plutét ἃ vous ἃ sortir d’ici, vous 
qui venez fouler les lieux teints du sang des vic- 
times de juillet... Laissez-moi, ou je vous f.... 
fiche mon poing sur la figure.” Je dis cela un peu 
haut, cela fit un grand mouvement dans l’église. 
J’entrai dans l’église, je vis des croix de Saint-Louis 
attachées au catafalque, et quelque chose de blanc 
que je pris de loin pour une serviette ot l’on devait 
jeter de l’eau bénite ; j’ai su ensuite que c’était 
une lithographie quand je l’ai vue dans la sacristie 
entre les mains de M. Valérius. Je lui dis: ‘‘Mon- 
sieur, vous déshonorez ’habit de garde national, 
toute la garde nationale vous repousse.” 

M. le président: Est-ce Pun des accusés qui vous 
adit: Etes-vous des nOtres ἢ 

M. Deschamps: Non, Monsieur, c’était un ama- 
teur..et puis, il m’était passé toutes sortes de 
choses par la téte, je voulais monter dans la chaire 
et dire : A moi, Messieurs les patriotes! Voil& un 
complot des carlistes! Il faut le dejouer. . . . Mais 
je n’ai pas exécuté ce projet ; je me suis conténté 
de dire ἃ plusieurs personnes qu’il fallait aller ἃ 
l’état-major de la garde nationale, pour avertir de 
ce que faisaient Messieurs les carlistes .. Quand on 
a arrété ces Messieurs, on les a conduits au violon, 
j’ai eu avec eux une conversation de plus de trois 
heures. Je me rappelle leur avoir dit quelque chose 
qui n’était pas trés bien. Voyez, dis-je & M. de 
Rouchoux, la pauvreté de votre parti carliste : 
yous avez convoqué le ban et l’arriére-ban ; com- 
bien étes-vous? Six cents tout au plus. M. de 
Rouchoux me dit: Tous ne sont pas 1a. Eh bien! 
lui dis-je, ce qu’il y aurait de mieux ἃ faire, ce 
serait de vous laisser faire, et quand vous seriez 
tous réunis, de vous donner le fouet & tous. Je 
me rappelle aussi que pendant que ces Messieurs 
étaient au violon, quelqu’un vint annoncer le pil- 
lage de l’Archevéché; je dis: Eh bien! voila votre 
ouvrage. 

M. le président : Ces propos n’ont aucun rap- 

port ἃ l’affaire.—( Débats, 1831.) 

“ἢ *‘HURLERS’ IN FRANCE. 
“ Roche-Servitre, 19 juin. 1831. 

“Des désordres de la nature la plus grave ont 
eu lieu nuitamment, dans le jardin de la cure de 
Roche-Servitre. Des perturbateurs, dont rien 
n’égale Yaudace et les perfides intentions 4 la 
violation de la propriété du pasteur de notre com- 
mune, ont joint les menaces les plus coupables 
‘contre lui, sans aucun respect pour son caractére. 
Leur but était de troubler la paix si douce dont 
nous jouissions au sein d’un pays, autrefois le 
théatre des guerres civiles, devenu depuis, par les 
progrés de la civilisation, une contrée paisible et 
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heureuse. Leurs espérances n’auraient pas été 
décues sans l’esprit d’ordre qui, au grand regret 
des agitateurs, anime la population presque tout 
entire. Un drapeau blanc, signe coupable de 
talliement, a été déposé sur le théatre des plus 
graves délits; il fait connaitre assez dans quels 
Tangs politiques il faut chercher les coupables, si 
ces délits sont ’ceuvre de l’esprit de parti, comme 
tout le fait présumer. Voici la narration exacte 
des faits : 

** Dans la nuit du 13 au 14 de ce mois, des mal- 
faiteurs s’introduisent dans le jardin de Ja cure, et 
saccagent ἃ tort et ἃ travers les arbustes et les 
fleurs, laissant sur Je lieu de la scéne un billet en 
écriture déguisée, contenant des menaces adressées 
ἃ M.le curé. Le délit est constaté par procés- 
verbal d’un brigadier de Montaigu, accidentelle- 
ment ἃ Roche-Serviére, et l’autorifé est instruite 
des faits ; on attache cependant peu d’importance 
ἃ cette action, que l’on juge étre le fruit de l’ivresse 
ou d’une animosité particuli¢re contre M. le curé, 
dont le crime capital est de n’avoir aucune cou- 
leur politique et de fréquenter par habitude les 
patriotes. 

** Dans la nuit du 14 au 15, tout est calme. Du 
15 au 16, nouvelles dévastations plus graves ; mais 
aucune dénonciation du digne pasteur, dont le 
caractére se serait trouvé blessé du titre d’accusa- 
teur public; nouveau billet de menaces laissées 
dans le jardin. Du 16 au 17, affiche publique d’un 
avis aux habitans, que l’on invite de chercher ἃ 
découvrir les menées des agitateurs politiques. 
M. le curé et son vicaire absens, rentrent & dix 
heures du soir et s’°endorment paisiblement, la nuit 
paraissant devoir étre calme; mais le jour laisse 
apercevoir encore des traces de dévastations diri- 
gées par l’acharnement: des arbres entiers coupés, 
des groseillers arrachés, etc. Troisitme menace ἃ 
M. le curé, mais moins directe; elle est ainsi 
concue ; * Toi curé, nous avons l’ordre de notre 
* chef de t’avertir, afin que tu te fasses garder; 
“ὁ dis-leur de bien s’armer, tu auras lavantage 
* @’entendre la fusillade: m.... pour les autorités; 
“ἃ bas la calotte, sot!’’ (Ce billet était sans or- 
thographe. ) 

** Du 17 au 18, nouveaux désordres avant l’ar- 
rivée de deux gendarmes de Montaigu (c’était tout 
ce qu’il y avait de disponible, la ligne passant la 
revue ἃ Nantes); ils s’introduisent dans le jardin 
sur les onze heures de la nuit, mais trop tard, les 
malfaiteurs avaient disparu. Un drapeau blanc 
est planté dans l’endroit le plus apparent du jardin; 
on découvre la souche encore fraiche de laquelle a 
été enlevée la perche de noisetier qui porte le 
drapeau; méme acharnement que la veille : un ce- 
risier de la grosseur de la cuisse divisé & coups de 
hachereau, ete. Puis un quatriéme billet portant 
ces mots: 

“ς M. le curé, j’ai déja eu l’honneur de vous faire 
ἐς dire par mes gens de vous faire garder de lorage 
* qui vous menace vous et votre bourg; si vous ne 


** yous rendez ἃ mes instances, je saurai vous punir 
“yous et vos salauds de patauds, et votre garde 
“ qui en sera la victime ; nous ne serons que deux 
*‘ cents; dis-leur que nous sommes assez pour les 
“ débusquer, je suis avec considération, Diste. A 
“revoir sous peu!” (Ce quatritme billet égale- 
ment sans orthographe, €criture déguisée. ) 

** Enfin, du 18 au 19, demandes ἃ Vieillevigne, 
ἃ Montaigu, ἃ Legé, de gendarmes et de soldats de 
ligne qui doivent 86 réunir aux habitans de Roche- 
Servitre qui passent la nuit ἃ la cure. Sur les neuf 
heures et demie, quelques habitans s’y rendent, 

“Τὰ terreur est peinte sur les figures des person- 
nes qui ’habitent; M. le curé et son vicaire sont 
absens, On insiste pour ouvrir les portes du jardin, 
Le jeune Lami, neveu du curé, s’y oppose par 
mesure de stireté parce qu’il a entendu du bruit; il 
invite ἃ monter de préférence dans les chambres 
hautes. On ouvre une fenétre, on ne voit rien, on 
n’entend rien. M. le curé et son vicaire rentrant 
alors, on se transporte au jardin ; partout le méme 
silence. Le jeune Lami soutient avoir entendu du 
bruit dans un arbre plus ¢levé que les autres; il Pa 
vu remuer, on y est monté, il en est sar. A la 
lueur de la lune, il lui semble voir quelque chose ; 
en un instant il est au faite de l’arbre, et en des- 
cend tenant ἃ la main deux bouts de ruban rouge 
et blanc, qui avaient échappé ἃ la vue de tous les 
assistans, Les menées sont alors découvertes, le 
jeune homme est reconnu coupable et immédiate- 
ment arrété ainsi qu’un de ses complices le nommé 
Chiffoleau, maitre d’école, que 30 hommes de 
ligne et 14 gendarmes arrivant de Legé empéchent 
de faire aucune résistance. Les prévenus sont 
interrogés et les scellés apposés sur leurs papiers. 
La justice est saisie de cette affaire ; on s’attend ἃ 
des révélations importantes. Les soldats de ligne 
sont repartis immédiatement, mais les 14 gen- 
darmes, sous les ordres du capitaine Pombas, sont 
restés sur pied jusqu’& trois heures et demie pour 
conduire les prévenus & Bourbon. On pense géné- 
ralement que les débats de cette affaire jeteront 
un grand jour sur les sourdes menées de quelques 
instigateurs influens. Cette arrestation a rétabli la 
tranguillité dans la commune.” 

“ CHARACTERISTICS.” 
ETIQUETTE. 
CHAMBRE DES DEPUTES. 

M. le Maréchal Gérard, nommé dans le méme 
département, est ajourné, jusqu’A l’exhibition des 
pitces justificatives. 

Pendant ces rapports et ces discussions, dont 
Yaridité avait fait déserter en partie les tribunes 
publiques, il se préparait un nouvel incident qui 
devait ranimer quelques instans la curiosité. Des 
conversations extr¢mement vives avaient lieu dans 
la salle des conf€rences, et le bruit en retentissait 
dans l’intérieur de la salle. On se plaignait de la 
manitre dont avaient été envoyés ἃ la questure 
les billets pour les solennités de demain, et de 
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Véquivoque qui régnait dans F enampida: ly desti- 

nation des ce mémes billets. howd 
M. le ministre du commerce, om arrivait dans 

ce moment, avait été invité & prendre la parole. 

M. LB PRESIDENT: Nous allons interrompre 
quelques momens la vérification des pouvoirs, pour 
entendre quelques explications d’un de ΜΜ. les 
ministres, (Vive sensation. ) ; ret 

M. LE MINISTRE DU COMMERCE: Messieurs, j’ai 
appris avec beaucoup de peine qu’il y avait eu 
quelque confusion dans la distribution des billets 
réservés & MM. les députés dans les solennités qui 
doivent étre célébrées demain. Je vais expliquer 
de quelle maniére la distribution devait étre faite, et 
de quelle maniére je m’y prendrai pour que cette 
confusion n’ait pas de resultat facheux; c’est-2- 
dire pour que les députés puissent étre recus et 
placés tous, soit au Panthéon, soit ἃ la Bastille, 
comme ils doivent l’étre. (Marques desatisfaction.) 

Vous savez qu’a la Bastille le Roi doit posér la 
premitre pierre du monument qui sera éleyé ἃ la 
mémoire des glorieuses journées de juillet; vous 
savez qu’il doit se rendre de la Bastille au Pan- 
théon pour assister ἃ l’inauguration des tables 
d’airain sur lesquelles seront inscrits les noms des 
victimes. Pendant le séjour que le Roi fera au 
Panthéon, d’autres cérémonies auront lieu. J'ai 
pensé qu’il était impossible d’assister & 18 fois & la 
cérémonie de la Bastille et & celle du Panthéon, 
car le Roi se rendra & cheval de la Bastille & la 
place du Panthéon ; il est impossible que les per- 
sonnes invitées aient le temps de sortir de la Bas- 
tille et de se trouver ἃ l’autre cérémonie avant 
Varrivée du Roi. 

J’ai pensé que MM. les ἀδρυλῶ seipertegeniens 
naturellement entre ces deux solennités, J'ai 
fait réserver & la Bastille une tribune de 200 
places qui appartiendra exclusivement ἃ MM, les 
députés; Jedour ai fait aunt ésrret 000 Saas 
Panthéon 

De plus, j’ai pensé qu’il convenait que chacun 
des députés edt un billet ἃ donner ἃ ses amis pour 
les autres places non réservées aux autorités con- 
stituées, et en conséquence j’ai envoyé & MM. les 
questeurs de la Chambre des Députés 200 billets 
pour la Bastille, et 268 pour le Panthéon, afin que 
MM. les députés puissent en disposer pour les per- 
sonnes de leur connaissance. Ces explications 
n’ayant pas été données, tout le monde se trouve 
dans ’embarras. Mais je vais faire imprimer 
468 billets, et j’aurai ’honneur de les envoyer ἃ 
MM. les questeurs qui voudront bien en faire la 
distribution ; mais je prie MM, les députés qui ont 
conservé les billets personnels de vouloir vie les 
annuler, 

Plusieurs voix ; Ils sont distribués. 

M. p’Arcout: II arriverait alors qu’il y aurait 
dans les places réservées deux fois pungent 
qu’elles n’en peuvent contenir, 

Plusieurs voix: Π faut les changer; on a cru 


qu’ ils n’étaient pas personnels. 
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M. p’ArGouT: Cet inconvénient résulte, il faut 
bien le dire, de ce que MM. les questeurs n’ont 
pas prévenu MM. les députés. 

Un membre: La qualification de député n’y 
€tant pas, on ne pouvait savoir si ces billets étaient 
pour des hommes ou pour des dames, 

M. D’ARGoor: Si ces billets ont été donnés ἃ des 
dames, ils ne pourront pas servir, car les places 
sont réservés aux députés. Comme les membres 
de la Chambre n’ont pas de costume, et qu’on ne 
peut reconnaitre les députés par des signes exté- 
rieurs, ces billets se trouveront annulés ; les per- 
sonnes auxquelles ils ont été donnés par erreur ou 
par inadvertance ne seront pas placées. Assuré- 
ment j’en suis bien faché, mais ce n’est pas ma 
faute. 

Plusieurs voix: Si Pon refuse les porteurs de 
billets, la confusion sera plus grande encore demain 
qu’aujourd’hui, ( Agitation.) 

Μ. GAETAN DE LA ROCHEFOUCALT: il faut faire 
annoncer cela dans les journaux. 

M. p’ArGout: L’avis sera envoyé. ( Voir les 
articles Paris.) 

Une voix : Quelle sera la couleur des bons bil- 
lets? (Nouveau rire.) 

Autres membres: Nous avons distribué nos 
billets, il est indispensable d’avertir les personnes 
gui les ont τες. 

M. D’ArGovT: Si on trouve le moyen de placer 
les personnes auxquelles les billets ont été donnés 
par inadvertance ou par erreur, on les placera; 
mais je dois dire que j’ai peu d’espérance ἃ cet 
égard. 

M. DE MARMIER, colonel d’une des légions de la 
garde nationale de Paris: Je demande ἃ la Cham- 
bre la permission de la prier de revenir sur la 
détermination qu’elle a prise dans un moment ob 
la Chambre n’était pas compléte. (Interruption. ) 

Plusieurs voix: I] y a chose jugée, 

M. De MArRMIeR: J’ai besoin de faire observer ἃ 
la Chambre qu’il y a un grand nombre de person- 
nes de la Chambre qui font partie de la garde na- 
tionale. (Interruption. Voix nombreuses; Il y a 
chose jugée.) On pourrait mettre de nouveau aux 
voix. (Non! non!) 

Un membre; Je prendrai la liberté de faire 
observer que, dans les circonstances graves ot 
nous nous trouvons, nous perdrions beaucoup dans 

‘Yestime publique en nous occupant plus long- 
temps de choses aussi futiles. (Mouvement una- 
nime: Les rapports! les rapports!)—( Débats, 1831.) 
FRACAS. 
CHAMBRE DES DEPUTES. 

M. le président: L’ordre du jour appelle la con- 
tinuation de la discussion sur la proposition de M. 
Boissy-d’ Anglas ; mais avant d’entrer dans la dis- 
cussion des articles, je demanderai & la Chambre 
permission de lui soumettre quelques observations 
sur la marche de la délibération ; 

‘M. Mauguin: Je demande la parole. 

M. le président : Sur quoi ? 
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Μ, Mauguin: Je demande la parole. 

M. Lamarque monte & la tribune; M. Mauguin 
Varréte, et lui fait signe qu’il veut parler. (Onrit.) 

Une voix : Laissez-les parler tous les deux. 

M. le président: Sur quoi voulez-vous parler ? 
Est-ce sur les amendemens? Laissez-moi les lire, 

Membres des centres: C’est évidemment sur la 
Pologne. 

M. Mauguin; (dont la voix est altérée par un 
gros rhume): Je vais le dire & la Chambre. 

Aux deux centres : Vous n’avez pas la parole. 

Aux deux extrémités: Parlez! parlez! 

M. Mauguin monte ἃ la tribune. 

M. le président: Je ne vous accorde pas la 
parole. 

M. Mauguin: J’ai la parole. 

M. le président: Vous n’avez pas la parole, 

A gauche et ἃ droite: Parlez! Parlez! 

Au centre: Non! non! non! 

M. le général Delort: Il n’y a pas de délibéra- 
tion possible si ’autorité du président est mécon- 
nue. (Longue agitation. ) 

M. le président: La Chambre sentira qu’il est 
impossible de laisser interrompre une discussion 
pour traiter des matiéres qui ne sont pas ἃ l’ordre 
du jour. 

Voix des centres : L’ordre du jour est sur la pro- 
position de M. Boissy-d’Anglas, et non pas sur les 
malheurs de Varsovie. 

M. Mauguin: J’ai la parole et je parlerai. 

M. le président: Vous n’avez pas la parole. 

M. Mauguin: La Chambre sentira... . 

M. le président: Vous n’avez pas la parole. 

M. Mauguin: La Chambre sentira que cette 
prétension de M. le président est une tyrannie. 
(Bruit.) 

M. le président: Vous n’avez pas la parole. Je 
vais consulter la Chambre sur le point de savoir si 
elle veut vous accorder la parole. 

M. Mauguin: Laissez-moi done m’expliquer afin 
qu’on sache sur quoi je demande la parole. 

M. le président: Vous n’avez pas la parole, 

M. Mauguin: Je l’ai et je parlerai. 

M. Jaubert: Vous n’avez pas la parole. 

Voix des centres: A VYordre! A Vordre M. 
Mauguin, 

M. Mauguin (au président): Voulez-vouz per- 
mettre?.. 

Μ, le président: Vous ne pouvez vous refuser de 
vous soumettre au jugement de la Chambre. 

M. Mauguin: Mais la Chambre ne sait pas de 
quoi je veux parler. Je demande. . 

Au centre: Non! non! 

M. Mauguin: Je proteste contre la tyrannie de 
M. le président. (Cris ἃ l’ordre!) C’est une tyran- 
nie que je dénoncerai .. 

M. le président: Les faits sont publics. 
Chambre jugera la conduite de son président. 

M. Mauguin (descendant de la tribune): Je 
suis enroué ; sans cela, je protesterais. 

La Chambre ne peut me retirer Ja parole sans 


La 


savoir sur quoi je veux parler. 
croissant. ) 

M. le président; Je vais consulter la Chambre 
pour savoir si elle veut entendre M. Mauguin.... 

A droit : Sur quoi! sur quoi ! 

M. le président: M. Mauguin le dira, si la Cham- 
bre ΤΥ autorise. 

A droite: Laissez donc au moins expliquer sur 
quoi il veut parler. 

M. le président: M. Mauguin a annoncé qu’il 
demandait la parole surdes faits étrangers ἃ Pordre 
du jour. 

M. Mauguin: Je viens demander une modifica- 
tion & l’ordre du jour de demain. (Approbation & 
droite. ) 

M. le président: Vous avez la parole. 

M Mauguin: Messieurs, je suis enroué, et je 
prie la Chambre de vouloir bien m’excuser, Le 
Moniteur d’avant-hier.... (Interruption aux cen- 
tres.) 

Voix des extrémités; Ecoutez! Laissez parler! 

M. le président: M. Mauguin a demandé la 
parole pour une modification qu’il veut proposer a 
Pordre du jour de demain; il doit €tre entendu, 

M. Mauguin: Le Moniteur d’avant-hier a an- 
noncé une nouvelle qui a frappé la France d’éton- 
nement. 

Plusieurs voix ; Oui, oui, l’évacuation de la Bel- 
gique par notre armée. 

M. Mauguin: [1 en contient aujourd’hui qui 
nous pénetrent de douleur. Notre position poli- 
tique est tout-d-fait changée, et je demande ἃ la 
Chambre la permission de dire que les circonstances 
rendent nécessaire d’examiner la position nouvelle 
dans laquelle nous nous trouvons. Mon intention 
est done de prévenir la Chambre que, si elle n’y 
met point obstacle, je demanderai samedi ou lundi 
aux ministres des renseignements sur ce qui vient 
de se passer dans la malheureuse Pologne; je de- 
manderai ea méme temps des €claircissemens sur 
les affaires de la Belgique. J’invoque, ἃ cet 
égard, de nombreux précédens pour établir mon 
droit ; je ne crois pas que la Chambre veuille s’en 
écarter.—(Débats, 1831.) 

DECORATIONS. 
CHAMBRE DES DEPUTES, 

Μ. Le Presipent: Je prie M. Benjamin Deles- 
sert, vice-président, de me remplacer au fauteuil ; 
δ᾽ αἱ des explications personnelles & donner ἃ la 
Chambre sur l’objet de la pétition. (Mouvement 
presque général de surprise. ) 

M. BenJAMIN DeLesseRT, vice-président, monte 
au fauteuil. 

Μ. Grrop De L’Arn:: Un des orateurs que vous 
venez d’entendre a dit, au nombre des argumens 
dont il appuyait sa demande de renvoi au bureau 
des renseignemens, que des personnes auxquelles 
la médaille avait été décernée. portaient le ruban 
qui appartient ἃ la décoration de juillet. Ila ajouté 
qu’il pouvait en citer quelques exemples dans cette 
salle, Comme je suis l’une de ces personnes, je 


( Tumulte toujours 
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crois devoir ἃ la Chambre des explications. Je 
erois qu’il lui importe de savoir que son président 


citoyen dans les trois jours; il me suffirait, pour le 
prouver, de dire que je suis Je premier Député qui 
soit artivé le 29 juillet ἃ I’ HOtel-de-Ville de Paris. 
Je ne pensais pas cependant que j’eusse pour cela 
droit ἃ aucune distinction ; aussi je n’en sollicitai 
point. + ingrid enge 

Je l’avoue, lorsque j’ai vu la liste des 
qui avaient obtenu la décoration de 
congu que l’on aurait pu avoir une pensée différente, 

Quoi qu’il en soit, pendant mon absence pour Jes 
élections, je vis mon nom sur les listes des person- 
nes & qui la médaille de juillet avait été décernée : 
je tins cette distinction & honneur, sans examiner 
si je n’en avais pas mérité une autre. “A mon retour 
on m’a remis la médaille sans ruban; je n’avais 
aucune connaissance de l’ordonnance qui réglait 
la couleur du ruban; je demandai quel ruban on 
portait, Tout le monde me répondit qu'on n’en 
portait qu’un, que c’était le ruban bleu avec les li- 
sires rouges. Je portai done le ruban bleu réuni ἃ 
celui de la Légion-d’Honneur ; ayant une fois pris 
ce ruban, je n’ai pas cru devoir le quitter, 

Je Pai pu dautant moins que j’avais connais- 
sance de la pétition et que j’étais bien aise de 
donner cette explication. Si cet usage de porter le 
ruban bleu, usage jusqu’ici approuvé, cesse de 
Pétre, votre président sera le premier ἃ se con- 
former & ce qui sera réglé A cet égard. (Marques 
de satisfaction.) 

M. DELABORDE (de sa place) : Cette question, 
Messieurs, est tres grave; elle intéresse un nombre 
considérable de citoyens de mérite qui auraient pu 
avoir droit ἃ la décoration spéciale. Au surplus, 
ce n’est point ici le cas de décider une 
principalement administrative, et j’appuie le renvoi 
au bureau des renseignemens et au ministre de 
Vintérieur, 

La Chambre, aprés avoir rejeté l’ordre aude 
une assez forte majorité, prononce le renvoi de la 
pétition & M. le ministre de l’intérieur et au bureau 
des renseignemens.—(Débats, 1831.) 

VARIETES. 

— Voici un petit échantillon de posele léyére dont 
le journal de la Marne régale ses abonnés; A 
Mme *** Ἡαηβσμεσινμκικυνμεφοόῃγιν τ ς΄ 
le pinceau, la parole, ete ; 


Qu’on ne me vante plus les talens de Julie; 

Au votre comparé mérite n'est rien, ᾿ 
Vous étes sans τ une femme accomplie, oad 

Car vous savez tout faire, et le faites trés-bien. x 


— Mlle Romaine, célébre danseuse de corde, 
enchante en ce moment les heureux Bordelais ; 
elle fait ses exercises en costume de Minerve. 

— Le journal de la Méditerranée a de bons 
momens. Dans un de ses derniers numéros, il 
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gronde le directeur du théAtre, qui souffre, pendant 
la représentation des pices od lon voit la mer, 
que les acteurs et les figurans se proménent tran- 
quillement au milieu des vagues. A une représen- 
tation des Pécheurs, vieil opéra de Gosset, deux de 
ces messieurs étaient dans la mer jusqu’’é la cein- 
ture, et semblaient dire ἃ l'un des pécheurs ; 
‘ O pescator dell’ onda 
Vieni pescar in qua. 

— La Pauvre Famille commence & faire verser 
des larmes dans les départemens; déja le théatre 
de Versailles l’a offerte deux fois aux Ames sensi- 
bles du département de Seine et Oise. Les Bou- 
ches-du-RhOne pleurent déja d’impatience, et la 
nymphe de la Gironde brile de méler ses eaux aux 
larmes des habitans de la vieille Aquitaine; en 
d'autres termes, on s’appréte ἃ jouer cette piéce ἃ 
Marseille et ἃ Bordeaux. 

— On ne siffle pas ἃ Paris seulement; on siffle 
aussi sur les bords du Cher: un vaudeville nou- 
yeau vient d’éprouver cette vérité. 

— Le grand Condé fut obligé de lever précipi- 
tamment le sige de Lérida, en Catalogne. A son 
retour ἃ Paris, il se trouvait ἃ la comédie: il y 
eut quelque tapage. Le prince remarquant un 
particulier qui s’agitait beaucoup, se leva dans sa 
loge, et le désignant du doigt, dit aux officiers de 
garde: Arrétez-moi cet homme-la. Empoignez 
n’était pas alors trés-usité. Le malin montant 
debout sur une banquette, s’écria: Je m’appelle 
Lérida, moi ; on ne me prend pas. Puis disparut. 

— Le dey d’ Alger vient de défendre l’entrée des 
journaux libéraux francais dans ses états. [] se 
fait tous les matins expliquer la Quotidienne et le 
Drapeau blanc. 

— Il est arrivé ἃ Bourges une personne nommée 
Mile Chevalier Joly, qui débite de essence de 
roses, du cirage, du vinaigre des rois, de la pommade 
de Damas et du ciment blanc. Voici la liste des 
titres que prend cette dame: Mile Chevalier-Joly, 
de Paris, brevetée du roi, fournisseuse des princes, 
princesses, et des grands dignitaires du royaume, 
εἰς, etc. 

— Avant sa régénération politique, la France 
seule comptait déja autant dillustres guerriers que 
tous les autres états de Europe ensemble. A 1᾽ 6- 
poque unique ot Angleterre obtint quelque supé- 
riorité sur notre pays, sous le régne de Charles VI, 
’ la Grande-Bretagne n’avait qu’un Talbot ἃ citer; 
et la France, plut6t vaincue par les intrigues et la 
corruption de son aristocratie que par le fer étran- 
ger, pouvait lui opposer dix capitaines supérieurs 
au général anglais; elle pouvait nommer Dunois, 
La Trémouille, Lahire, Saintrailles, et une foule 
d@autres guerriers.—( Miroir, 1822.) 

PETRARCA. 
CANZONE. 
(Loda gli acchi di Laura.) 
Perché la vita ὃ breve, 
E Pingegno paventa all’alta impresa ; 


Né di lui, πὲ di lei molto mi fido ; 

Ma spero che sia intesa 

La, dov’io bramo, e J&, dov’esser deve 
La doglia mia, la qual tacendo i’grido. 
Occhi leggiadri, dov’amor fa nido, 

A voi rivolgo il mio debile stile 

Pigro da s® ; ma’] gran piacer lo sprona : 
E chi di voi ragiona, 

Tien dal suggetto un abito gentile, 

Che con l’ale amorose 

Levando, il parte d’ogni pensier vile : 
Con queste alzato vengo a dir or 6056 
C’ho portate nel cor gran tempo ascose, 


Non perch’io non m’avveggia 


Quanto mia laude ἃ ingiuriosa a voi : 
Ma contrastar non posso al gran desio ; 
Lo qual @ in me da poi, 

Ch’i vidi quel, che pensier non pareggia ; 
Non che lagguagli altrui parlar, o mio; 


Principio del mio dolce stato rio. 


Altri, che voi, so ben che non m’intende, 
Quando a gli ardenti rai neve divegno ; 
Vostro gentile sdegno 

Forse ch’allor mia indegnitate offende. 

O se questa temenza 

Non temprasse l’arsura, che m’incende ; 
Beato venir men: che’n lor presenza 
M’? pid caro il morir, che’l viver senza. 


Dunque ch’i’ non mi sfaccia, 


Si frale oggetto a si possente fuoco ; 

Non ἃ proprio valor, che me ne scampi : 
Ma la paura un poco; 

Che’l sangue vago per le vene agghiaccia ; 
Risalda’] cor, perch pit tempo avvampi. 
Ὁ poggi, ο valli, o fiumi, o selve, o campi, 
O testimon della mia grave vita, 

Quante volte m’udiste chiamar morte ? 
Ahi dolorosa sorte ! 

Lo star mi strugge, 6Ἶ fuggir non m’aita. 
Ma se maggior paura 

Non m/’affrenasse ; via corta e spedita 
Trarrebbe a fin quest’aspra pena e dura ; 
E la colpa ἃ di tal, che non n’ha cura, 


Dolor, perché mi meni 
Fuor di cammin a dir quel, ch’i’ non voglio ἢ 


Sostien ch’i’ vada, ove’! piacer mi spigne. 
Gia di voi non mi doglio 

Occhi sopra’! mortal corso sereni ; 

Né di lui, ch’a tal nodo mi distrigne. 
Vedete ben, quanti color depigne 
Amor sovente in mezzo del mio volto ; 
E potrete pensar qual dentro fammi 
La, ove d) e notte stammi 

A dosso ¢ol poter, c’ha in voi raccolto, 
Luci beate e liete ; 

Se non che’! veder voi stesse ν᾿ ὃ tolto : 
Ma quante volte a me vi rivolgete ; 
Conoscete in altrui quel, che voi siete. 
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S’a voi fosse si nota 
La divina incredibile bellezza, 
Di ch’io ragiono, come a chi la mira ; 
Misurata allegrezza 
Non avria’l cor; perd forse ὃ remota 
Dal vigor natural, che v’apre e gira. 
Felice l’alma, che per voi sospira, 
Lumi del ciel! per li quali io ringrazio 
La vita, che per altro non τη ὃ a grado. 
Oimé, perché si rado 
Mi date quel, dond’io mai non son sazio? 
Perch? non pid sovente 
Mirate qual amor di me fa strazio ? 
E perché mi spogliate immantenente 
Del ben, ch’ad ora ad or l’anima sente ὃ 


Dico, ch’ad ora ad ora, 
Vostra mercede, i’ sento in mezzo |’alma 
Una dolcezza inusitata e nova ; 
Laqual ogni altra salma 
Di noiosi pensier disgombra allora 
$i, che di mille un sol vi si ritrova ; 


Quel tanto a me, non pid, del viver giova: 


E se questo mio ben durasse alquanto ; 
Nullo stato agguagliarsi al mio potrebbe ; 
Ma forse altrui farebbe 

Invido, 6 me superbo, |’onor tanto ; 

Perd, lasso, conviensi, 

Che l’estremo del riso assaglia’] pianto; 
E’nterrompendo quegli spirti accensi 

A me ritorni, e di me stesso pensi. 


L’amoroso pensiero 
Ch’alberga dentro in voi, mi si discopre 
Tal, che mi trae del cor’ ogni altra gioia: 
Onde parole & opre 
Escon di me si fatte allor, ch’i’ spero 
Farmi immortal, perché la carne muoja, 
Fugge al vostro apparire angoscia e noja; 
E nel vostro partir tornano insieme : 
Ma perch? la memoria innamorata 
Chiude lor poi l’entrata ; 
Di JA non vanno dalle parti estreme : 
Onde s’alcun bel frutto 
Nasce di me; da voi vien prima il seme: 
lo per me son quasi un terreno asciutto 
Colto da voi; e’l pregio ὃ vostro in tutto, 


Canzon tu non m’acqueti, anzi m’inflammi 
A dir di quel, ch’a me stesso m’invola : 
Perd sia certa di non esser sola. 

CANZONE. 
(Le «εἰ visioni.) 

Standomi un giorno solo alla finestra ; 
Onde cose vedea tante e si nove, 

Ch’era sol di mirar quasi gi& stanco ; 
Una Fera m’apparve da man destra 
Con fronte humana da far arder Giove 


Cacciata da duo veltri, un nero, un bianco; 


Che l’uno 6 l’altro fianco 
Della Fera gentil mordean si forte; 


Che’n poco tempo la menaro al passo, ἐδ 


. Ove chiusa in un sasso & a Kg 
Vinse molta bellezza acerba morte, “ 
E mi fé sospirar sua dura sorte. δ 

Indi per alto mar vidi una Nave Σ᾽ 
Con le sarte di seta, e d’or la vela Sy 
Tutta d’avorio e d’ebeno contesta : 


ΕἸ mar tranquillo, e l’aura era soave ; 
ΕἾ ciel, qual ὃ, se nulla nube il vela: 

Ella carca di ricca merce onésta. 

Poi repente tempesta 

Oriental turbd si laere e l’onde ; 

Che la nave percosse ad uno scoglio, 

O che grave cordoglio ! 

Breve ora oppresse, e poco spazio asconde 
"Τλοινβολνρθικλυρα κδδ. τυ κού κιύννο, ‘dor 


In un boschetto novo i rami santi 


Fiorian d’un Lauro giovenetto e schietto 5 
Ch’un degli arbor parea di paradiso; ὁ 
E di sua ombra uscian s) dolei canti 
Di varj uccellj, e tanto altro diletto, 

Che dal mondo m’avean tutto diviso : 

E mirandol’ io fiso 

Cangiossi’1 ciel intorno; 6 tinto in vista - 
Folgorando’! percosse ; 6 da radice 
Quella pianta felice 

Subito svelse : onde mia vita ἃ trista : 

Che simil ombra mai non si racquista, 


Chiara Fontana in quel medesmo bosco 


Sorgea d’un sasso; ed acque fresche e dolei 
Spargea soavemente mormorando, 

Al bel seggio riposto, ombroso, e fosco 

Νὰ pastori appressavan, πὸ bifolei ; 

Ma Nimphe, e Muse a quel tenor meneaiient 

Ivi m’assisi ; e quando 

Pid dolcezza prendea di tal concento, 

E di tal vista; aprir vidi uno speco, 

E portarsene seco τῷ 
La fonte 6Ἶ luogo ; ond’anoor dogtia: emia “¢ 
E sol della memoria mi sgomento. ΝΣ Ὶ 


Una strania Fenice ambedue l’ale 


Di porpora vestita, e’l capo d’oro 
Vedendo per la selva, altiera e sola, 
Veder forma celeste ed immortale 

Prima pensai ; fin ch’allo svelto Alloro 
Giunse, ed al Fonte, che la terra invola. 
Ogni cosa al fin vola : 

Che mirando le frondi a terra sparse, 

ΕἾ troncon rotto, e quel vivo humor secco; 
Volse in sé stessa il becco 

Quasi sdegnando; e’n un punto disparse : 
Onde’! cor di pietate e d’amor m’arse. 


Al fin vid’io per entro i fiori e l’erba 


Pensosa ir δὶ leggiadra e bella donna ; 
Che mai nol penso, ch’i’ non arda e treme ; 
Humile in se ma’ncontr’amor superba : 


δυο Te 
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Ed avea in dosso s} candida gonna, 

Si testa; ch’oro e neve parea insieme: 

Ma le parti supreme 

Erano avvolte d’una nebbia oscura : 
Punta poi nel tallon d’un picciol angue ; 
Come flor colto langue ; 

Lieta si dipartio, non che sicura, 

Ahi! null’altro, che pianto, al mondo dura. 


Canzon tu poi ben dire, 
Queste sei visioni al signor mio 
Han fatto un dolce di morir desio. 
SONETTO. 
Hoy (11 pianto di Laura.) 

Non fur mai Giove e Cesare si mossi 

A fulminar colui, questi a ferire ; 
Che piet& non avesse spente V’ire, 
E lor dell’ usat’ arme ambeduo scossi. 

Piangea Madonna ; e’! mio signor, ch’io fossi 
Volse a vederla, e suoi lamenti a udire ; 
Per colmarmi di doglia e di desire, 

E ricercarmi le midolle e gli. ossi. 
Que! dolce pianto mi dipinse amore, 
Anzi βοοὶρίο ; 6 quei detti soavi 
Mi scrisse entr’un diamante in mezzo’! core ; 

Onde con salde ed ingegnose chiavi 
Ancor torna soyente a trarne fore 
Lagrime rare, e sospir lunghi e gravi. 

SONETTO. 
( Virtu di Laura.) 

Grazie ; ch’a pochi’l ciel largo destina : 
Rara virtt, non gia d’humana gente: 
Sotto biondi capei canuta mente ; 

E’n umil douna alta belta divina ; 

Leggiadria singulare e pellegrina ; 

E’!] cantar, che nell’anima si sente ; 
L’andar celeste; e’l vago spirto ardente, 
Ch’ogni dur rompe, & ogni altezza inchina ; 

E que’ begli occhi, che i cor fanno smalti, 
Possenti a rischiarar abisso e notti, 

E torre l’alme a’ corpi, e darle altrui ; 

Col dir pien d’intelletti dolci & alti; 

Coi sospir soavemente rotti : 

Da questi magi trasformato fui. 
CANZONE. 
(La Crociata.) 

Ὁ Aspettata in ciel, beata e bella 
Anima; che di nostra umanitade 
Vestita vai, non come l’altre carca; 
Perché ti sian men dure omai le strade 
A Dio diletta obediente ancella, 

Onde al suo regno di quaggid si varea ; 
Ecco novellamente alla tua barca, 
Ch’al cieco mondo ha gia volte le spalle 
Per gir a miglior porto, 

D’un vento occidental dolce conforto ; 
Lo qual per mezzo questa oscura valle, 
Ove piangiamo il nostro e l’altrui torto, 
La condurra de’ lacci antichi sciolta 
Per drittissimo calle 

Al verace oriente, ov'ella ἃ volta. 


Forse i devoti e gli amorosi preghi ; 
E le lagrime sante de’ mortali 
Son giunte innanzi alla piet& superna : 
E forse non fur mai tante né tali, 
Che per merito lor punto si pieghi 
Fuor di suo corso la giustizia eterna : 
Ma quel benigno Re che’! ciel governa ; 
Al sacro loco, ove fu posto in croce, 
Gli occhi per grazia gira: 
Onde nel petto al novo Carlo spira 
La vendetta, ch’a noi tardata noce 
Si, che molt’anni Europa ne sospira : 
Cosi soccorre alla sua amata sposa 
Tal, che sol della voce 
Fa tremar Babilonia, e star pensosa. 


Chiunque alberga tra Garonna ΕἾ monte, 
E’n tra’l Rodano 61 Reno 6 l’onde salse ; 
Le’nsegne Cristianissime accompagna : 
Ed a cui mai di vero pregio calse 
Dal Pireneo all’ultimo orizzonte, 

Con Aragon lassera vota Ispagna, 
Inghilterra, con Pisole che bagna 
L’Oceano in tra’] carro 6 le colonne, 
In fin 14, dove sona 

Dottrina del santissimo Elicona, 

Varie di lingue e d’arme e delle gonne 
Allalta impresa caritate sprona. 

Deh qual amor 51 licito, o si degno; 
Quai figli mai, qua’ donne 

Furon materia a si giusto disdegno ? 


Una parte del mondo ὃ che si giace 
Mai sempre in ghiaccio ed in gelate nevi 
Tutta lontana dal cammin del sole; 
La, sotte i giorni nubilosi e brevi 
Nemica naturalmente di pace 
Nasce una gente a cui’l morir non duole; 
Questa se pid devota, che non sole, 
Col Tedesco furor la spada cigne, 
Turchi, Arabi, e Caldei 
Con tutti quei, che speran negli Dei 
Di qua dal mar, che fa l’onde sanguigne, 
Quanto sian da prezzar conoscer dei : 
Popolo ignudo, paventoso, 6 lento ; 
Che ferro mai non strigne ; 
Ma tutti i colpi suoi commette al vento. 


Dunque or 2’! tempo da ritrarre’! collo 
Dal giogo antico; e da squarciar il velo 
Ch’é stato avvolto intorno agli occhi nostri ; 
E che’l nobile ingegno, che dal cielo 
Per grazia tien dell’immortale Apollo ; 
E l’eloquenzia sua virtt qui mostri 
Or con la lingua, or con laudati inchiostri : 
Perché d’ Orfeo leggendo e d’ Anfione 
Se non ti maravigli ; 
Assai men fia, ch’ Italia co’ suoi figli 
Si desti al suon del tuo chiaro sermone 
Tanto, che per Gest la lancia pigli: 
Che, s’al ver mira questa antica madre, 
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In nulla sua tenzone 
Fur mai cagion si belle, o s) leggiadre, 


Tu, chai, per arricchir d’un be! tesauro 
Volte l’antiche 6 le moderne carte 
Volando al ciel con la terrena soma ; 
Sai dall’imperio del figliuol di Marte 
Al grande Augusto, che di verde lauro 
Tre volte triomphando ornd la chioma, 
Nell’altrui ingiurie del suo sangue Roma 
Spesse fiate quanto fu cortese : 

Ed or perché non fla 

Cortese nd; ma conoscente e pia 

A vendicar le dispietate offese, 

Col figliuol glorioso di Maria ? 

Che dunque la nemica parte spera 
Nell’umane difese, 

Se Cristo sta dalla contraria sch iera ἢ 


Pon’ mente al temerario ardir di Serse ; 
Che fece per calcar i nostri liti 
Di novi ponti oltraggio alla marina : 
E vedrai nella morte de’ mariti 
Tutte vestite a brun le donne Perse, 
E tinto in rosso il mar di Salamina : 
E non per questa misera ruina 
Del popolo infelice d’ Oriente 
Vittoria ten’ promette; 
Ma Maratona, e le mortali strette, 
Che difese’] Leon con poca gente ; 
Ed altre mille, c’hai ascoltate e lette. 
Perché inchinar a Dio molto conviene 
Le ginocchia e la mente ; 
Che gli anni tuoi riserva a tanto bene. 


Tu vedra’ Italia e l’onorata riva 
Canzon; ch’agli occhi miei cela e contende 
Non mar, non poggio, o flume ; 
Ma solo amor; che del suo altero lume 
Pi m’invaghisce, dove piu m’incende: 
Né natura pud star contra’) costume, 
Or muovi: non smarrir Paltre compagne: 
Che non pur sotto bende 
Alberga Amor; per cui si ride e piagne. 
TRIONFI. 
TRIONFO D’AMORE. 
Nel tempo, che rinnova i m‘ei sospiri 
Per la dolce memoria di quel giorno, 
Che fu principio a δὶ lunghi martiri; 
Scaldava’l sol gia l’uno 6 I’altro corno 
Del Tauro ; ¢ la fanciulla di Titone 
Correa gelata al suo antico soggiorno, 
Amor, gli sdegni, 61 pianto, e la stagione 
Ricondotto m’aveano al chiuso loco ; 
Ov’ ogni fascio il cor lasso ripone: 
Ivi fra l’erbe gia del pianger floco, 
Vinto dal sonno vidi una gran luce, 
E dentro assai dolor con breve gioco. 
Vidi un vittorioso e sommo duce 
Pur com’un di color, che in campidoglio 
Trionfal carro a gran gloria conduce. 


lo, che gioir di tal vista non soglio 


Per lo secol noioso, in ch’io mi trovo, 
Voto d’ogni valor, pien d’ogni orgoglio ; 
L’habito altero inusitato e novo 
Mirai, alzando gli occhi gravi e stanchi : 
Ch’altro diletto, che’mparar, non provo, 
Quattro destrier via pid che neve bianchi; 
Sopr’un carro di fuoco un garzon crudo 
Con arco in mano, e con saette a’ flanchi ; 
Contra le quai non val elmo, πὸ seudo : 
Sopra gli omeri avea sol due grand’ali . 
Di color mille, e tutto l’altro ignudo : 
D’intorno innumerabili mortali 
Parte presi in battaglia, e parte uccisi, 
Parte feriti da pungenti strali. 
Vago d’udir novelle oltra mi misi 
Tanto, ch’io fui per esser di quegli ie 
Ch’anzi tempo ha di vita amor divisi. © 
Allor mi strinsi a rimirar, s’alcuno 
Riconoscessi nella folta schiera 
Del re sempre di lagrime digiuno. =~ 
Nessun vi riconobbi: 6 s’alcun v’era 
Di mia notizia ; avea cangiato vista 
Per morte, ὁ ΡῈ Ὅ ΕΝ orale e fera. 
D’altra parte un pensier dolce ed agre 
Con faticosa et dillettevol salma 
Sedendosi dentro Palma, 
Preme il cor di desio, di speme il pasce, 
Che sol per fama gloriosa ed alma 


Non sente quand’ io agghiaccio e quand’io flagro. 


Questo d’allor ch’io m’addormiva in fasce 
Venuto, e di d) in di crescendo meco ; 
E temo ch’un sepolcro ambedue chiuda. 


Scevro da morte con un picciol legno. 


E pit certezza averne fora il peggio. 
Allor ch’io miro e penso 
Quant’ aria dal bel viso mi disparte. 
Simil non credo che Giason portasse 
Al vello ond’oggi ogni uom vestirsi vuole, 
Il ciel da vaghe e lucide faville 
S’accende intorno e’n vista si rallegra, 
D’esser fatto seren da si begli occhi. 

6 quel che in me non era 
Mi pareva un miracolo in altrui. 
Miro pensoso le crudeli stelle 
Che m’hanno fatto di sensibil terra 
E maledico il di ch’io vidi il sole. 


Ricorro al tempo chi’ vi vidi sola, 
Tal che null’altra fla mai che mi piaccia. 


Perd c’ho sospirato s) gran tempo 


Che mai non incomincio assai per tempo 
Per adeguar col riso i dolor tanti. 
ll fren della ragion amor non prezza, 
E chi discerne ἃ vinto da chi vole. 
_ Ma non ho, come tu, da volar piume. 
‘Natura tien costei d’ un si gentile 

Laccio, che nullo sforzo ἃ che sostegna ; 

Elle ὃ si schiva ch’ abitar non degna 

Pid nella vita faticosa e vile. 

ΠῚ sonno ἃ veramente, come uom dice, 
Parente della morte, e’] cor sottragge 

‘Da quel dolce pensier che in vita il tenne. 

Beato in sogno e di languir contento, 

D’ abbracciar |’ ombre e seguir I’ aure estive, 
Nuoto per mar che non ha fondo o riva, 
Soleo onde, e’n rena fondo, e scrivo in vento. 
Amor, tu che i pensier nostri dispensi, 

ΑἹ qual un’ alma in dui corpi s’ appoggia 

Perché fa in lei con disusata foggia, 
Men, per molto voler, le voglia intense. 
Materia da coturni e non da socchi.. . 
᾿ς Vien da’ begli occhi al fin dolce tremanti 
᾿ς Ultima speme de’ cortesi amanti. 
Che solea far del cielo 

___ Edel ben di lassi, fede fra noi. 
Ove giace il tuo albergo, ed ove nacque 
Il nostro amor, vo ch’ abbandoni e lasci, 
Per non veder ne’ tuoi quel che a te spiacque. 


Che val, dice, a saper chi si sconforta. 


Tal biasma altrui che sé stesso condanna. 
ἢ 

δ Un batter d’ oechio, e poche ore serene 
Che amare 6 dolci nella mente servo. 

E di suoi detti conservi 

, Si fanno con diletto in alcun loco. 

__* L’esser mio, gli risposi, non sostiene 
Tanto conoscitor. 

E Τ᾽ amor di saper, che mi ha si acceso 
Che I’ opra ὃ ritardata dal desio. 


Vivace amor, che negli affanni cresci ! 
Cotale ha questa malizia remedio 
Come d’ asse si trae chiodo con chiodo. 


Dura legge d’ amor, ma bench obliqua 
_Serbar conviensi, perd ch’ ella agguinge 
ο 
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Da cielo in terra, universale, antiqua. 
Sd di che poco canape s’ allaccia 
Un’ anima gentil, quando ἃ solinga, 
E non é chi per lei difesa faccia. 
————-d’ acuti sillogismi 

Empie la dialettica faretra. 

E tutti incisi i nervi 
Di libertade. 
E di qual sangue qual campo s’ impingue. 
Passa il pensier si come Sole il vetro, 
Anzi pid assai, perd che nulla il tiene... . 
Tanta credenza ha pid fidi compagni. 
Or che al dritto cammin Il’ ha Dio rivolto 
Col cor levando al ciel ambe le mani, 
Ringrazio lui che i giusti preghi umani 
Benignamente, sua mercede, ascolta. 
Canzone! ... 
Or movi; non smarrir |’ altre compagne ! 
Fanno noja sovente ed a sé danno... 
Al cor mand6 colle parole il viso... 
Che fan qui tante pellegrine spade? .. . 
Infinita ἃ la schiera degli sciocchi.. . 
In te, dolce sospir, l’ alma s’ acqueta. 
Chi sa pensare il ver, tacito stima 
Ch’ ogni stil vince. 
Che se col tempo foss’ ito avanzando 
Come gia in altri, in sino alla vecchiezza, 
Con rime armato, ond’ oggi mi disarmo, 
Col stil canuto avrei fatto parlando 
Romper le pietre e pianger di dolcezza. 
E di mille miei mali un non sapea... 
Beata sei che puoi beare altrui.. . 
Sola era in terra, or sei nel ciel felice... 
Un fronte uman da far arder Giove . . . 
Alta umiltade in se stessa raccolta.. . 
Un roco mormorador di corte, un uom di volgo.. . 
Altro diletto che imparar non provo... 
Pianto fu il mio di tanta sposa erede .. . 
E come tardi dopo il danno intendo... 
Ma non senza destin alle tue braccia, 
Che scuoter forte e sollevarla ponno, 
E or commesso il nostro capo Roma. 
Pon mano in quella venerabil chioma 
Sicuramente, ed alle treccie sparte, 
Sicché la negghitosa esca dal fango. 
Le antiche mura ch’ ancor teme ed ama, 
E trema il mondo, quando si rimembra 
Del tempo andato, e’n dietro si rivolge. 
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TORQUATO TASSO, 
GERUSALEMME, CANTO I, 
Canto |’ armi pietose, e’1 Capitano 
Che’! gran sepolero liberd di CRISTO. 
Molto egli oprd col senno, e con la mano, 
Molto soffri nel glorioso acquisto ; 
E invan I’ Inferno a lui s’ oppose, e in vano 
S’ armd d’ Asia, e di Libia i] popol misto ; 
Che’! Ciel gli di@ favore, e sotto a i santi 
Segni ridusse i suoi compagni erranti. 


2 
O Musa tu, che di eaduchi allori 
Non cireondi la fronte in Elicona, 
Ma βὰ nel Cielo infra i beati cori 
Hai di stelle immortali aurea corona ; 
Tu spira al petto mio celesti ardori, 
Tu rischiara il mio canto, e tu perdona, 
. S’intesso fregi al ver, s’adorno in parte 
D’ altri diletti che de’ tuoi le carte. 
3 
Sai, che lA corre il Mondo, ove pit versi 
Di sue doleezze il lusinghier Parnaso, 
E che’! vero condito in molli versi, 
T pid schivi allettando ha persuaso ; 
Cosi all’ egro fanciul porgiamo aspersi 
Di soave licor gli orli del vaso, 
Succhi amari ingannato intanto ei beve, 
E dall’ inganno suo vita riceve. 
7 
E’! fine omai di quel piovoso inverno, 
Che fea Y arme cessar, lunge non era, 
Quando dall’ alto soglio il Padre Eterno, 
Ch’ ἃ nella parte pit del Ciel sincera, 
E quanto ὃ dalle stelle al basso Inferno, 
Tanto ὃ pid in sii della stellata sfera, 
Gli occhi in gid volse, 6 in un sol punto, 6 inuna 
Vista mird cid che’n se il Mondo aduna, 
8 
Mird tutte le cose, ed in Soria 
S affissd poi ne’ Principi Cristiani, 
E con quel sguardo suo, che a dentro spia 
Nel pid secreto lor gli affetti umani; 
Vide Goffredo, che seacciar desia 
Dalla Santa Citta gli empj Pagani: 
E pien di fe, di zelo, ogni mortale 
Gloria, imperio, tesor mette in non cale, 


9 
Ma vede in Baldovin cupido ingegno, 
Ch’ all’ umane grandezze intento aspira. 
Vede Tancredi aver la vita a sdegno, 
Tanto un suo vano amor I’ ange, e martira, 
E fondar Boemondo al nuovo Regno 
Suo ἀ᾽ Antiochia alti principj mira, 
E leggi imporre, ed introdur costume, 
Ed arti, e culto di verace Nume. 
10 
E cotanto internarsi in tal pensiero, 
Ch’ altra impresa non par che pid rammenti. 
Scorge in Rinaldo, ed animo guerriero, 
E spirti di riposo impazienti; 
Non cupidigia in lui d’ oro, o d’ impero, 
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Ma d’ onor brame immoderate, ardenti. ἀμ 

Scorge, che dalla bocca intento pende 

Di Guelfo, eV chiar antici eset) apprende, 
oremey δ' 

Disse ; on i detth segu besneiineliecs me | 


Ma sorse poscia il solitario Pieyo. 


30 
Se ben raccolgo le discordie e 1" onte + 
Quasi a prova da voi fatte e patite, ραν 
I ritrosi pareri e le non pronte, 
E in mezzo all’ eseguire opre impedite, _ 
Reco ad un’ alta originaria fonte at 
La cagion d’ ogni indugio e d’ ogni lite ; 
A quell’ autorit& che in molti e varj Ke9 
D’ opinion, quasi librata ὃ pari. <tatt 
Maggior alquanto ἃ lo squadron Britanno ; 
Guglielmo il regge, al re minor figliuolo. = 
Sono gl’ Inglesi sagittarj, ed hanno ile 
Gente con lor, οἰ ἃ pid vicina al polo, 
Questi dall’ alte selve irsuti manda =. 
La divisa dal mondo ultima Irlanda, 
Egli mirolla, ed ammiré la bella 
Sembianza, e d’ essa si compiacque ed arse. 
O meraviglia! Amor, che appena ὃ nato 
Gia grande vola, e gia trionfa armato. 


Taccia Argo i Mini, e taccia Arth que’ suoi 
Erranti, che di sogni empion le carte ; 

Ch’ ogni antica memoria appo costoro, 

Perde : or, qual duce fia degno di loro! 

Ma cinquemila Stefano a’ Ambuosa 

E di Blesse, e di Turs, in guerra adduce ; 

Non ἃ gente robusta o faticosa, 

Sebben tutta di ferro ella riluce ; 

La terra molle, e lieta, e dilettosa, 

Simili a sé gli abitator produce ; , 
Impeto fan nelle battaglie prime, ἱ 
Ma di leggier poi langue e si reprime. ree 
Qui settemila aduna il buon Camillo, — 

Pedoni, d’ armi rilucenti e gravi. 

Lieto ch’ a tanta impresa il ciel sortillo, 

Ove rinnovi il prisco onor degli avi, 

O mostri, almen, ch’ alla virtt Latina, 

O nulla manca, o sol la disciplina. 


Questo ardito parlar, d’ uom cos) saggio, 
Sollecita ciascuno e I’ ayvalora. 

E i vuoti luoghi empire e spianar gli erti, 

E da cui siano i chiusi passi aperti. ΄ 


E I aspettar del male ὃ mal peggiore 
Forse, che non parrebbe il mal presente. 


Tal fero torna alla stagion estiva 
Quel che parve nel gel piacevol angue, 
Cosi Leon domestico riprende, .. . 


yee. | 


Troncar le vie d’ accordo, e dei nemici 

_ Troppo teme irritar l’arme vittrici. 

a CANTO Il. 

_ Mentre il Tiranno s’ apparecchia ad armi, 
Soletto Ismeno un di gli s’ appresenta ; 

-Ismen, che trar di sotto ai chiusi marmi 
Pud corpo estinto, e far che spiri ¢ senta ; 

 Ismen, che al suon de’ mormoranti carmi, 

Sin nella reggia sua Pluto spaventa, 

Questo or Macone adora, e fu Christiano, 

_ Ma le prime rite ancor lasciar non puote, 

_Anzi sovente, in uso empio e profano 

᾿ Confonde le due leggi a sé mal note. ... 

ΑἹ Re malvaggio consiglier peggiore. 

Ὁ fu di man fedele opra furtiva, 

_O pur il ciel qui sua potenza adopra, 

Che, di colei οἰ’ ὃ sua regina e diva, 

_ Sdegna che loco vil l’ immagin copra. 
Incerta fama ἃ ancor se cid s’ ascriva 

_ Ad arte uman od a mirabil opra. 

- Ben ὃ piet& che la pietade e’! zelo 

τς Uman cedendo, autor sen creda il cielo. 

᾿ς Tenera ancor con pargoletta destra, 

_ Strinse e lentd d’ un corridor il morso. 


Ben veramente fu d’ Olindo il fato, 
_ Ch’ atto pot® mostrar che’n generoso 
_ Petto alfine ha d’ amore amor destato. 
Va dal vogo alle nozze, ed @ gia sposo 
᾿ς Fatto, di reo, non pur d’ amante amato. 
_ Volse con lei morire; ella non schiva 
Poiché seco non muor, che seco viva. 
_ Alete ὃ Pun, che da principio indegno 
Tra le brutture della plebe ἃ sorto, 
Μὰ I innalzaro a i primi onor del regno, 
i Parlar facondo, e lusinghiero, e scorto. 
_ Ben giuoco ἃ di fortuna audace e stolto, 
| Por contra il poco e incerto il certo e molto 
CANTO IIL. 

- Beco apparir Gerusalem si vede, 
_ Ecco additar Gerusalem si scorge, 
Ecco da mille voci unitamente 
ἊΞ permclenine salutar si sente. 

ies mip 'cer, che non ti spetri ¢ frangi ! ! 
- Pianger ben merti σον δε 8᾽ ora non piangi. 


_ Cade, 8 gli occhi ch’ νων aprirsi ponno, 
_ Dura quiete preme e weed sonno. 


© Gil apn tre volte; sare ea 


_ Cered fruire, e sovra un braccio alzarsi : 
E tre volte si cadde, e fosco velo 


Che suoni in altre lingue, e in altri carmi. 


Gli occhi adombrd che stanchi alfin serrarsi. . . 


TASSO, 


CANTO IV. 
Che di tant’ alme il solito tributo 
Ne manchi, e’n voto regno alberghi Pluto. 
E’n voce di Sirena di suoi concenti 
Addormentar le pit svegliate menti. 
CANTO V. 
Che nel mondo mutabile e leggiero, 
Costanza ἃ spesso il variar pensiero, 
E parte di sentir ancor gli piace 
Quel parlar ch’ al dovuto onor gl’ invita, 
ΕἼ giovinetto cor s’ appaga 6 gode 
Del dolce suon della verace lode. 
Onde cosi rispose: I gradi primi 
Pit meritar che conseguir desio ; 
Ne purché me la mia virtd sublimi, 
Di scettri altezza invidiar degg’ io. 
Ma s’ all’ onor mi chiami e che lo stimi,. . . 
Altero @ l’ altro de’ suoi propri pregj 
Pit che dell’ opre che i passati fero, 
Ancor che gli avi suoi, cento e pit lustri, 


So che fra  arme sempre, e fra’! terrore, 
La tua eccelsa virti ἃ pid sicura. 
Sapendo ben ch’ alfin s’ invecchia amore 
Senza quest’arte, e divien pigro e lento, 
Quasi destrier che men veloce corra 
Se non ha chi lui segua, o chi’! precorra. 
Replica l’ altro; ed a cotanto onore 
Di, chi t’ elesse? egli soggiunge, Amore, 
CANTO VI. 
Ben si vedea con desioso affetto 
Tutti gli occhi in Tancredi esser rivolti, 
E dichiarato infra i miglior perfetto 
Dal favor manifesto era de’ volti. 
Ma che pro, se la piaga al vincitore 
Forza non toglie, e giunge ira e furore ! 
O come apre le nubi ond’ egli ἃ chiuso 
Impetuoso il fulmine e sen fugge. 
E se il furor alla virti prevale, 
O se cede I audacia all’ ardimento. 
77 
Parte ancor poi nelle sue lode avresti, 
E nell’ opre, ch’ ei fesse alte, e famose : 
Ond’ egli te d’abbracciamenti onesti 
Faria lieta, e di nozze avventurose. 
Poi mostra a dito, ed onorata andresti 
Fra le madre latine, e fra le spose, 
ΤᾺ nella bella Italia, ov’ la sede 
Del valor vero, e della vera fede. 
79 
Soleva Erminia in compagnia sovente 


Stati sian chiari in pace, e’n guerra illustri. 
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Della Guerriera far lunga dimora. 
Seco la vide il Sol dall’ oecidente : 
Seco la vide la novella aurora ; 
E quando son del di le luci spente, 
Un sol letto le accolse ambe talora : 
E null altro pensier che P amoroso, 
L’ una vergine all altra avrebbe ascoso, 
CANTO VII. 
E j& conduce ον ἃ IP antica moglie 
Che di conforme cor gli ha data i! cielo. 
Ne pid sperar di riveder il cielo, 
Per volger d’ anni, o per cangiar di pelo. 
E pid ch’ altrove impetuosa fere 
Ove pit di vital formd natura. 
ἐδ sede ese es ARMON Bla vero 
Che in un capo 5᾽ arrischi il Campo tutto! 
Duce sei tu, non semplice guerriero, 
Pubblico fora e non privato il lutto. 
Eberardo, Ridolfo, e il prO Rosmondo, 
Un di Scozfa, un ἀ᾽ Irlanda, ed un Britanno ; 
Terre che parte il mar dal nostro mondo! 
Nell’ alta rocea ascende, ove dell’ oste 
Divina tutte son I arme riposte. 
81 
Qui I’ asta si conserva onde il serpente 
Percosso giacque, e i gran fulminei strali, 
E quegli che, invisibili alla gente, 
Portan I orride pesti e gli altri mali, 
E qui sospeso ὃ in alto il gran tridente, 
Primo terror de’ miseri mortali. 
Quando egli avvien che i fondamenti scuota 
Dell’ ampia terra, 6 le citt& percuota. 


#2 
Si vede fiammeggiar fra gli altri arnesi 
Scudo di lucidissimo diamante 
Grande che pud coprir genti e paesi 
Quanti ve n’ ha {τ} Caucaso e |’ Atlante: 
E soglion da questo esser difesi 
Principi giusti, e citt& caste e sante. 
Questo I’ Angelo prende, e vien con esso 
Occultamente al suo Raimondo appresso. 
Che parve il popol d’ Asia imbelle e frale, 
Νὰ poté sostener I’ impeto Franco. 
CANTO VIII. 
Pit, e pit ognor s’ avvicinava intanto 
Quel lume, e insieme un tacito bisbiglio: 
Sicch’ a me giunse, e mi si pose a canto. 
Alzo allor, bench’ appena, il debil ciglio, 
E veggio duo vestiti in lungo manto 
Tener due faci, e dirmi sento; O figlio, 
Confida in quel Signor, ch’ a’ pii sovviene, 
E con la grazia i preghi altrii previene. 
8 


In tal guisa parlommi: indi la mano 
Benedicendo sovra me distese ; 


E susurrd con suon devote, 6 piano 
Voci allor poco udite, 6 meno intese. 
Sorgi, (poi disse) ed io leggiero, e sano 
Sorgo, e non sento le nemiche offese : 
(O miracol gentile!) anzi mi sembra 


Piene di vigor novo aver le membra. a a 


29 
Stupido lor riguardo, e non ben erede 
L’ anima sbigottita il certo, e il vero : 
Onde I un d’ essi a me: Di poca fede, 
Che dubbj, o che vaneggia il tuo pensiero ? 
Verace corpo ἃ quel, che’n noi si vede; Ὁ 
Servi siam di Ges, che’l lusinghiero | 
Mondo, e’| suo falso dolee abbiam fuggito, 
E qu) viviamo in loco aspro, e romito, , 
30 


Me per ministro a tua salute eletto ony Ὑ 
Ha quel Signor, che’n ogni parte regna: 


Che per ignobil mezzo oprar’ effetto 


Meraviglioso ed alto, ei non isdegna. = 


Νὰ men vorra, che si resti negletto . 
Quel corpo, in cui gia visse alma s) degna : 


Lo qual con essa ancor lucido, e leve, =. 
E immortal fatto, riunir sideve: — mba. ¢ 
31 


Dico il corpo di Sveno, a cui fia data 
Tomba a tanto valor conveniente ; 
La qual a dito mostra, ed onorata 
Ancor sara dalla futura gente. 
Ma leva omai gli occhi alle stelle, e guata 
La splender quella, come un Sol lucente : 
Questa co’ vivi raggi or ti conduce 
La dove ἃ il corpo del tuo nobil Duce. 
32 


Allor vegg’ io, che dalla bella face, 
Anzi dal Sol notturno un raggio scende, 
Che dritto lA, dove il gran corpo giace, 
Quasi aureo tratto di pennel si stende : 
E sovra lui tal lume, e tanto face, ι 
Ch’ ogni sua piaga ne sfavilla, e splende; 
E subito da me si raffigura 5 
Nella sanguigna orribile mistura, 
33 ᾿ 
Giacea prono non gia ; ma come volto 
Ebbe sempre alle stelle il suo desire, 
Dritto ei teneva in verso il Cielo il volto, 
In guisa d’ uom, che pur Ἰὰ suso aspire. 
Chiusa la destra, e’1 pugno avea raccolto, 
E stretto il ferro, e in atto ὃ di ferire ; 
L’ altra sul petto in modo umile e pio 
Si posa, e par, che perdon cheggia a Dio, — 
CANTO IX. 
Tosto s’ opprime chi di sonno é carco, 
Che dal sonno alla morte ἃ un picciol vareo. 
Dan fiato allor a i barbari metalli 
Gli Arabi, certi omai d’ esser sentiti. 
Non cala il ferro mai ch’ appien non colga ; 
Νὰ coglie appien che piaga ancor non faccia, 
Ne piaga fa che I’ alma altrui non tolga, 
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E pid direi, ma il ver di falso ha faccia. 
Perd che quello, O figli, @ vile onore 
Cui non adorna alcun passato orrore. 


Rimanean vivi ancor Pico, e Laurente, 

Onde arricchi un sol parto il genitore ; 

Similissima coppia, e che sovente 

Esser solea cagion di dolce errore ; 

Ma se lei fé natura indifferente, 

Differente or la fa I’ ostil furore : 

Dura distinzion, ch’ all’ un divide 

Dal busto il collo, all’ altro il petto incide ! 

E calando un fendente, alquanto tinge 

La fera spada nel bel fianco, ed essa 

Fa d@’ una punta a lui cruda risposta, 

Ch’ a ferirlo ne va tra costa e costa. 

Ma chi da legge al volgo, ed ammaestra 

La viltade e’| timor ? la fuga ἃ presa. 
CANTO X. 

Che sovvente addivien che’] saggio e’] forte 


_ Fabbro a sé stesso ὁ di beata sorte. 


E con fasto superbo agli insepolti 
L’ arme spogliare, 6 gli abiti infelici. 
CANTO XI. 
Cid che prima ordind cauto rivede. 
E delle trombe istesse il suono langue. 
CANTO XII. 
Che bruna @ si ; ma il bruno il bel non toglie. 
Piangendo a me ti porse, e mi commise 
Ch’ io lontano a nudrir ti conducessi. 
Chi pud dire il suo affanno, e in quante guise 
Lagnossi, 6 raddoppid gli ultimi amplessi ! 
Bagnd i bacj di pianto, 6 fur divisi 
Le sue querele da i singulti spessi. 
Levd, alfin, gli occhi e disse, O Dio, che scerni 
L’opre pit occulte, e nel mio cor t’ interni ; 
27 
Se immaculato ὃ questo cor, se intatte 
Son queste membra e’] marital mio letto, 
Per me non prego, che mille altre ho fatte 
Malvagita, son vile al tuo cospetto ; 
Salva il parto innocente, al quale il latte 
Nega la madre del materno petto: 
Viva, e sol d’ onestate a me somigli, 
L’ esempio di fortuna altronde pigli. 
Tu con lingua di latte anco snodavi 
Voci indistinte, e incerte orme segnavi. 
E tra gli antichi amici, in caro loco 
Viver, temprando il verno al proprio foco. 
Ma I urta 6 seaecia Solimano : 6 chiusa 
E poi la porta, e sol Clorinda esclusa, 


Ma ecco omai }’ ora fatale ὃ giunta, 
Che’! viver di Clorinda al suo fin deve, 
Spinge egli il ferro nel bel sen di punta, 
Che vi s’ immerge, e’] sangue avido beve : 
E la vesta, che d’ or vago trapunta 
Le mammelle stringea tenera, e leve, 
L’ empie d’ un caldo fiume: ella σὰ sente 
Morirsi, e’] pié le manca egro, 6 languente. 
65 
Quel segue la vittoria, e la trafitta 
Vergine minacciando incalza, e preme. 
Ella, mentre cadea, la voce afflitta 
Movendo, disse le parole estreme ; 
Parole ch’ a lei novo un spirto ditta, 
Spirto di fé, di carit&a, di speme : 
γιὰ ch’ or Dio le infonde;: 6 se rubella 
In vita fu, la vuole in morte ancella, 
66 
Amico hai vinto: io ti perdon. Perdona 
Tu ancora, al corpo nd, che nulla pave, 
Al? alma si: deh per lei prega, e dona 
Battesmo a me, ch’ ogni mia colpa lave. 
In queste voci languide risuona 
Un non s6 che di flebile, e soave, 
Ch’ al cor gli serpe, ed ogni sdegno ammorza, 
E gli occhi a lagrimar gl’ invoglia, e sforza. 
67 
Poco quindi lontan, nel sen del monte, 
Scaturia mormorando un picciol rio. 
Egli γ᾽ accorse, 6 l elmo empié nel fonte, 
E tornd mesto al grande ufficio, e pio. 
Tremar senti la man, mentre la fronte 
Non conosciuta ancor, sciolse e scoprio. 
La vide, 6 la conobbe: 6 restd senza 
E voce, e moto. Ahi vista, ahi conoscenza ! 
68 
Non mori gia: che sue virtuti accolse 
Tutte in quel punto, e in guardia al cor le mise: 
E premendo il suo affanno a dar si volse 
Vita con l acqua a chi col ferro uccise. 
Mentre egli il suon de’ sacri detti sciolse, 
Colei di gioja trasmutossi, e rise : 
E in atto di morir, lieto e vivace 
Dir parea: s’ apre il Cielo: io vado in pace. 
69 
D’ un bel pallore ha il bianco volto asperso, 
Come a’ gigli sarian miste viole : 
E gli occhi al Cielo affisa, e in lei converso 
Sembra per la pietade il Cielo, e’1 Sole > 
E la man nuda 6 fredda alzando verso 
Il cavaliero in vece di parole, 
Gli da pegno di pace: in questa forma 
Passa la bella donna, e par che dorma. 
CANTO XIII. 
Gird tre volte all’ oriente il volto ; 
Tre volte a i regni ove dechina il sole ; 
E tre scosse la verga, ond’ uom sepolto 
Trar della tomba e dargli moto suole. 
Tu vincerai sedendo, e la fortuna 
Non credo che tentar pit ti convegna. 


Fugge egli alfine, e ben la fuga e tarda, 
Qual di leon che si ritira in caccia ; 

Ma pure ὃ fuga, e pur gli scuote il petto 
Timor, sin a quel punto ignoto affetto. 
E nulla sbigottisce, e sol nel petto 
Sente, ma tosto il seda, un piccio] moto. 
Era di varj segni il tronco impresso, 
Simili a quei che in vece usd di scritto 
L’ antico gia misterioso Egitto. 

Cos) dicea quel motto. Egli era intento 
Delle brevi parole a’ sensi occulti ; 
Tremere intanto udfa continuo’) vento 
Tra le frondi del bosco, e tra’ virgulti, 
E trarne un suon che flebile concento 
Par d’ umani sospiri, e di singulti, 

E un non 80 che confuso instilla al core 
Di pieta, di spavento, e di dolore. 
Spenta ἃ del cielo ogni benigna lampa, 
Signoreggiano in lui crudeli stelle 

Onde piove virtti che informa e stampa 
L’ aria d’ impression maligna e fella. 


Solo vi soffia, e par vampa di face, 

Vento che muove dall’ arene Maure. 
CANTO XIV. 

Ma vigilando nell’ eterna luce 

Sedea al suo governo il Re del mundo. 

E in suono allato a cui sarebbe roco 

Qual pit dolce ὃ quaggit, parlar |’ udfa. 


Questi lucidi alberghi, e queste vive 


Fiamme che mente eterna informa e gira. 


E risponda coll’opre all’ alta speme 

Di lui concetta, ed al comun desire. 

Ma spiando men’ vo da lor vestigj, 

Quale in se virti celi ὃ l’erba 0’! fonte. 

Con nuov’ arte congiunte indi compose 

Lente ma tenacissime catene, 

Siede in mezzo un giardin del laberinto, 

Che par che ogni fronde amore spiri. 
CANTO XV. 

Cosi piuma talor che di gentile 

Amorosa colomba il collo cinge 

Mai non si scorge a sé stessa simile, 

Ma in diversi colori al sol si tinge. 

Entrate, O fortunati, in questa nave, 

Ond’ io l ocean sicura varco, 

Cui destro ὃ ciascun vento, ogni tempesta 

Tranquilla, e leve ogni gravoso incarco. 


Muojono le citta, muojono i regni, 
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Copre i fasti e le pompe arena ed erba, 
El uom d’ esser mortal par che si sdegni ! 
O nostra mente cupida e superba ! 


Qu) non fallaci mai fiorir gli olivi. 


E ch’ é fin Ja di nevi e di pruine 

Sparsa ogni strada, ivi ha poi fiori ed erba, 

Presso al canuto mento il verde crine 

Frondeggia, ee 

Ed alle rose tenere, cotanto 

Puote sovra natura, arte ed incanto, 
CANTO XVI. 

Fermar nelle figure il guardo intento, 

Che vinta la materia ὃ dal lavoro, 

Manca il parlar, di vivo altro non chiede 


Sia caso od arte, or accompagna, ed ora ᾿ 
Alterna i versi lor la music’ ora. 

Che mezzo aperta ancora, e mezzo ascosa, 
Quanto si mostra men, tanto ἃ pid bella, 
Tacque, e concorde degli augelli il coro 
Quasi approvando’! canto indi ripiglia, 
Raddoppian le colombi i baci loro, 

Ogni animal d’ amar si riconsiglia. 


Vede pur certo il vago e la diletta 


E cos) pari al fasto ebbe lo sdegno 

Ch’ amd d’ esser amata, odid gli amanti, 

Sé gradi sola, e fuor di sé in altrui, 

Sol qualche effetto de’ begli occhi sui. 
CANTO XVII. 

Cosi per ordin lungo il Nilo i suoi 

Faraon vide, e i Tolomei da poi. 

Fu perdente e vincente, e nell’ avverse 

Fortune fu maggior che quando vinse, 

Fan torti in mille fascie i bianchi lini 

Alta diadema in nuova forma a i crini. 

E gli guida Aronteo, cui nulla onora 

Pregio o virth, ma titoli il fan chiaro, 

E sparve in men che non si forma un detto. 
CANTO XVII. “" 

Pianse i superbi sdegni e i folli ἃπιοτί, 

Crebbe in gigante altissimo e si feo 

Con cento armate braccia un Briareo, 

Cinquanta spade impugna, e con cinquanta 

Scudi risuona, e minacciando freme. 


Ne manca questo ancor, s’ agli occhi crede, ae 


E quel che il bello e’ 1 caro accresce ot wae 
L’ arte, che tutto fa, nulla si scopre, yin 


Ch’ egli ὃ ἢ grembo alla donna, essa all’ erbetta. 
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E di novo s’ udfa quella gioconda 
Strana armonfa di canto e di querele. 
Che Egizio in Menfi o pur Fenice in Tiro 
L’avira creduto, e quel popolo e questo. 
Ogni rischio al valor sempre é sicuro, 
Tutte le vie son piane agli animosi. 
Tanto é gia in sti che le merlate cime 
Puote afferrar con le distese braccia ; 
Gran gente vi trae, 1᾿ urta, il reprime, 
Cerca precipitarlo e pur nol caccia. 
Mirabil vista, a un grande e fermo stuolo. 
Resister pud, sospeso in aria, un solo. 
CANTO XIX. 
Novi ordigni di guerra e insolite armi. 
E presente Vafrino, 6 il tutto ascolta, 
E sottrattone il ver indi si toglie. 
CANTO XX. 

O de’ nemici di Gest flagello, 
Campo mio, domator dell’ Oriente... 
Parve che nel fornir di tai parole 
Scendesse un lampo lucido e sereno, 
Come talvolta estiva notte suole 
Scuoter dal manto suo stella o baleno. 
Della voce e del cibo il doppio varco. 
Trafitto ὃ ) altro insin 1a dove il riso 
Ha il suo principio e’ 1 cor dilata e spande, 
Talché (strano spettacolo ed orrendo) 
Ridea sforzato, e si moria ridendo, 
Qual tre lingue vibrar sembra il serpente 
Che la prestezza d’ una il persuade. 
E mird, benché lunge, il fier Soldano 
L’ aspra tragedia dello stato umano, 
I varj assalti e’ 1 fero orror di morte, 
Ei gran giuochi del caso e della sorte. 
Giunge all irresoluto il vincitore. 
Ma ben pud nulla chi morir non puote. 

ROCHEFOUCAULT. 

Ce qui nous fait aimer les nouvelles connais- 
sances, c’est le dégout de n’étre pas assez admirés 
de ceux qui nous connaissent trop. Je doute que 
Pexpérience nous fit éviter nos vices, s’il nous 
était permis de faire deux fois le méme chemin. 1] 
y a des gens de qui l’on peut ne jamais croire de 
mal sans l’avoir vu, mais il n’y en a point de qui 
il nous doive surprendre en le voyant. Il ya des 

gens niais qui se connaissent et qui emploient ha- 
bilement leur niaiserie. Nous promettons selon nos 
espérances, et nous tenons selon nos craintes. 
L’hypocrisie est un hommage que le vice rend & la 
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vertu. Le trop grand empressement qu’on a de 
s’acquitter d’une obligation est une espece d’ingra- 
titude. Les vieillards nous donnent de bons con- 
seils pour se consoler de n’étre plus en état de 
nous donner de mauvais exemples. Nous imitons 
les mauvais exemples par la malignité de notre 
nature que la honte retenait prisonnitre et que 
l’exemple met en liberté. Dans l’adversité de nos 
meilleurs amis nous trouvons toujours quelque 
chose qui ne nous déplait pas. La bonté n’est, 
le plus souvent, que paresse ou l’impuissance de 
volonté, 1] est aussi ordinaire de voir changer les 
gots qu’il est extraordinaire de voir changer les 
sentimens. La magnanimité est le bon sens de 


Ἵ Porgueil et la mani@re la plus noble pour recevoir 


des louanges, 

La reconnaissance n’est qu’une forte et secréte 
envie de recevoir de plus grands bienfaits. II ar- 
rive souvent des accidents dans la vie d’od il 
faut étre un peu fou pour se bien tirer. Quelque 
défiance que nous ayons de la sincerité de ceux 
qui nous parlent, nous croyons qu’ils nous disent 
plus de vrai qu’aux autres. L’envie de parler de 
nous et de faire voir nos défauts du cété que nous 
voulons bien les montrer fait une grande partie de 
notre confiance. L’air bourgeois se perd quelque- 
fois ἃ Parmée..jamais ἃ la cour. Les jeunes 
femmes et les hommes d’un age avancé ne doivent 
jamais parler de Pamour comme d’une chose od 
ils puissent avoir partie. Il n’y a point d’homme 
que se croie en chacune de ses qualités au dessous 
de homme du monde qu’il estime le plus. Nous 
désirerions peu de choses si nous connaissions par- 
faitement ce que nous désirons. La verité ne fait 
pas autant de bien dans le monde que ses appa- 
rences y font de mal. On croit hair la flatterie 
mais on ne hait que la maniére de flatter. S’il y a 
un amour pur et exempt du mélange de nos autres 
passions, c’est celuique nous ignorons nous mémes, 
On peut trouver des femmes qui n’ont jamaiseu de 
galanterie, mais il est rare d’en trouver qui n’en 
aient jamais eu qu’une. Notre défiance justifie la 
tromperie d’autrui. 

L’esprit ne saurait jouer long-temps le person- 
nage du cceur. Celui qui demande des conseils . . 
ne pense qu’a lui faire approuver les siens et & le 
rendre garant de sa conduite. [11 suffit quelque- 
fois d’étre grossier, pour n’étre pas trompé par un 
habile homme. On ne loue ordinairement que 
pour tre loué. Le refus de la louange est un 
désir d’étre loué deux fois. Les louanges qu’on 
donne ἃ l’esprit et ἃ la valeur contribuent ἃ les 
augmenter. L’ennui fait manquer ἃ plus de devoirs 
que l’intérét. Il n’y a guéres de gens qui ne soient 
pas honteux d’étre aimés quand ils ne s’aiment 
plus. Il y ades hommes et des affaires que l’on 
ne juge jamais si bien que quandon en est éloigné. 
L’orgueil se dédommage toujours et ne perd rien. 
La haine pour les favoris n’est que l’amour de la 
faveur. Pour s’établir dans le monde on fait tout ce 
qu’on peut pour y paraitre établi.—(Mazimes.) 
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* PORTUGAL.” 

Philip IJ. of Spain usurped the crown, 1580. 
House of Braganza and independence, 1640. In 
1807, Royal family fled from Junot’s army to Bra- 
zil, leaving a regency; (the Prince Regent who 
embarked last was afterwards John VI.) 1816, 
John VI, refused to return: 1820, Spanish Revolu- 
tion ; six months after, garrisons of Oporto and 
Lisbon determined to have a still more liberal con- 
stitution: 1821, a revolution broke out in Brazil to 
obtain the same constitution: John VI. left the Go- 
vernment of Brazil to Pedro his son, arrived at 
Lisbon, found it necessary to accept the constitu- 
tion: same year Brazilians induced Pedro to be- 
come Emperor of Brazil, and declare himself inde- 
pendent of Portugal. As the French advanced in 
Spain, a counter-revolution in Portugal took place, 
headed in great measure by Don Miguel, and the 
constitution was overthrown. In 1823, John VL. 
appointed a junta under Marquis Palmella, to pre- 
pare a constitution, which was presented to John 
VI. but never ratified, so things remained in sus- 
pense. In 1824, a commotion in favour of abso- 
lutism, in which Don Miguel made a great noise. 
John VI. took refuge on board the English ships in 
the Tagus: Don Miguel] left Portugal: John VI. pro- 
mised to assemble the Cortez. Hitherto the inde- 
pendence of Brazil was not recognised by John VI. 
In 1826, Sir C. Stuart on his way to Rio de Janeiro 
to negotiate a treaty, passed by Lisbon and endea- 
voured to dispose the government to recognise the 
Empire of Brazil. John VI. appointed Sir Charles 
to be the bearer of their recognition. In letters 
patent to the Brazilians, John VI. recognises Don 
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Pedro “ Prince of Portugal and Algarve” as Em- 
peror, and in letters patent to Portuguese on sai 

occasion, gives him the same title. In 1826, John 
VI. died at Lisbon: left D»=« Isabella Maria his 
daughter, regent “till the Legitimate heir should 
make provision, etc.”’ No voice was raised in Eu- 


rope against Pedro’s succession to Portugal. Pedro 


induced Sir C. Stuart to proceed to Portugal (with- 
out any instructions from England; to carry 
thither his abdication of the Portuguese throne 
devolved on him, in favour of his infant daughter, 
D=na Maria da Gloria, on these conditions, without 
which the abdication should not be valid. 1. That 
a constitution sent by him should be sworn to ac- 
cording to his order. 2. That a marriage should 
be concluded between the Queen Dns (Maria da 
Gloria and her uncle Don Miguel.—The Ultra 
party maintain throughout Europe that the consti- 
tution being given by 8 foreigner is not valid. But 
even if Pedro could with any colour be called a 
foreigner, the antient laws (against Philip II, and 
other laws, ) are fatal to any supposition that abso- 
lutism is of long standing in Portugal; and above 
all, the very laws to which they refer, made by the 
Cortez of Lamego, 1143. On this pretext however, 
deserters from the Constitutional Government hover 
on the frontiers, encouraged by the precious Ferdi- 
nand, and commit outrages in Portugal. England 
by virtue of antient defensive alliance sends 5000 
men there. Don Miguel has sworn to the Consti- 
tution: this constitution is nearly the same as that 
prepared by Palmella’s junta, 1823. The laws, i.e. 
projects of law, must, as in France, originate with 
the crown.—( Edinburgh Review, 1826.) 
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abdicating in her favour. 


A SHORT WEEK IN SWITZERLAND. 


DzAR MARY AND DEAR JANE;—Your Mama has 
sometimes read with pleasure the Journal of a six 
days pedestrian tour in the lesser Cantons of Swit- 
zerland, having found by experience that a few 
words on the spot, may be as valuable as a great 
many written at leisure elsewhere. I therefore 
transcribe it in a more legible form, altering no- 
thing but what was obviously unworthy of such 
readers, and dedicate to you these few recollections 
of my youth,— 


poche ore serene 
Che amare e doici nella mente servo. 


And first, a few words of Zurich—whose general 
appearance is best described in the graphic title of 
a Jewel, given it by Benvenuto Cellini, himself a 
jeweller. The market-place is on the broad plat- 
form of a wooden bridge, under which a glassy 


river, the exact colour of the sun-shiny sea, hastens — 


with extraordinary speed to join the other tributa- 
ries of the Rhine, This singular position is greatly 
enlivened by the bright colours of the Zurich 
costume. 1 could observe a remarkable difference 
between the appearance of the towns-people and 
their country visitors. The Swiss ladies seldom 
rise above agreeable: their dresses are pleasant at a 
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distance, until you are near enough to observe such 
thick legs! 

But, as change of scene is your object I hasten 
to inform you that, on 29 July, 1822, I set off with 
a dull person, who entitled himself guide, because 
he could speak French to me and German to 
natives, in the passage-boat to Rapperschwyll,—a 
small town at the other extremity of the Lake of 
Zurich. The Alps began to frown closer over us, 
and a considerable storm arose, with ‘real waves’ 
after we had left the large boat to go a mile or so 
in a smaller one. The wind fortunately was 
favourable, for it was quite irresistible, and two 
hats were instantly blown over, one of which 
could alone be recovered, and that by great exer- 
tions, the waterman losing his own. The moun- 
tains, and especially the Dodiberg, had the ap- 
pearance of a fortress vomiting flashes of huge 
artillery almost every second, so that with a slight 
alteration, you might say 


not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a GUN. 


Considering that these electrical peaks were still 
at least twenty-five miles distant, you may believe 
that the guns were of considerable calibre. All 
hands at work to take down every thing that could 
hold the wind; one fat and one lean boatman, 
both black in the face with straining at the oars, 
hallooing to each other in guttural accents—while, 
to the great annoyance of Gubbins, I roared 
Rossini with the whole force of my lungs. Gub- 
bins revenged himself by exhorting all to prudence, 
repeating a hundred times in loud querulous tones, 
** je vous ai dit de prendre garde.’’? The awning 
having been completely blown off, and the sail 
taken down, we were still hurried with rapidity 
towards Rapperschwyll, and the utmost exertion of 
the boatmen could hardly keep us straight towards 
the gothic arch, entrance to a small harbour, a ne- 
cessary refuge from these hurricanes. 

At Rapperschwyll, Gubbins unwilling to walk 
and finding horses expensive, determined to go 
back: he was also disappointed in his romantic 
expectation of riding on a mule, and found that no 
such animal existed in this part of Switzerland. 
Horses are taught to climb over extraordinary 
places; but the day’s journey is the same with 
them as on foot, the danger greater, the fatigue, in 
very mountainous parts not much less, From 
Rapperschwyll I proceeded to Vesen, being willing 
to commence with a short day’s walk. The landlord 
at Vesen has a satanic countenance, and is known, 
though a magistrate, to profess an intention of 
cheating all foreigners. Having observed this 
person’s character written by way of warning in 
the ‘livres des voyageurs’ which are usually kept 
at inns to receive the remarks of travellers, I took 


‘care to maintain the utmost distinctness and pub- 


licity in the few transactions I had with him. 
P 


It 


WEEK, &e. lll 
ended by his preparing for me a dinner ἃ trois 561. 
vices, for which, as it was not cooked at the exact 
time named, I refused to pay, punishing myself 
also by starting on the Wallenstadter see with four 
glasses of wine on an empty stomach, after a long. 
walk. I cannot attribute to this circumstance 
alone the empire assumed over my mind by the 
magic of the Lake of Walstentadt, Cellini who, 
in one of his visits to Francis I, passed exactly this 
road, describes it simply as a lake with one side 
immensely high and perpendicular, the other slop- 
ing and cultivated. This strange author being, 
like other Italians, more in the habit of appreciating 
than of describing scenery, the impression which 
this lake made on his mind is obvious from the 
short account he gives. To describe it without 
falling into trite and vague expressions of admira- 
tion is impossible. Conceive an oblong lake of 
clear and very blue azure; at first a pastoral dis- 
trict studded with independent cottages and en- 
closed farms, like England, the houses diminishing 
to a liliputian size as we receded from them. Then 
on the right, a more uniform series of pastures, 
mountains not much higher than the line of vege- 
tation, or rather the line of absolute barrenness, 
which it is curious to trace, and only one patch of 
eternal snow. On the left, suspended in mid air, 
was a sweeping concave line of pasture bounded at 
each extremity by rocky summits standing out of 
the lake to a prodigious elevation. On this curved 
plain I could count at least a hundred separate 
cottages, the more distant being simply dots in the 
picture: but the colours! The colours are what 
charmed me most. The grey mountains, and the 
bright-blue lake, contrasted with the sombre green 
of firs, was nothing compared with such a verdure 
as even Devonshire cannot boast, such a green a3 
covered the earth in its earliest youth, before it had 
yet become the residence of man. 


about me round I saw 

Hill, dale, and shady bank and sunny plain, 

And liquid lapse of murmuring streams ; by these, 
Creatures that lived and moved, and walked and flew, 
Birds on the branches warbling ; all things smiled; 
With fragrance and with joy my heart o’erflowed. 


On the left, which was constantly the more re- 
markable side of the lake, being of prodigious 
height, we passed another green undulating plain 
in the upper regions: round fruit trees and Swiss 
cottages as before with their immense roofS: on 
the right a succession of pointed hills at some dis- 
tance, on the left a perpendicular wall with hori- 
zontal rows of larches marking the strata, below, 
a beach of fragments and pebbles with separate 
trees, then a great cleft in the mountains with 
larches up to the clouds, 

Cascades, such cascades, diminished to threads 
by the drought, falling slowly, very slowly though 
perpendicular, and, from the real distance which 
the vast scale of objects conceals, inaudibly like 
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snow. There are some waterfalls in other parts 
of Switzerland, which seem to attract the cockneys 
more, for none of them come here; these brawling 
streams, instead of kissing every sedge they over- 
take, seem to quarrel with every stick or stone 
they meet, as if they left no stone unturned to 
have their own way. But the perpendicular ones, 
partly because the water is changed into an arrowy 
shower of vapour before it reaches the bottom, 
and partly because the great height takes away the 
appearance of velocity, retain all the gentleness of 
ἃ stream, and glide like happiness away. On the 
right, churches and villages, Alps on Alps at the 
end of the lake and a green hillock in the middle 
of the valley. I saw no more, for the delicious 
sleep of the labouring man seized me, until waken- 
ed by the noise of landing. I opened my eyes, and 
saw the head boatman: looking at me with hatred 
and’ contempt: one eye was closed with fat and 
white eyebrows: two men at the helm with every 
feature in their face twisted to the right by smoak- 
ing, a dwarf, a German student, a mass of human 
rubbish, and yet perhaps each of them happier 
and better than their critic. Such are the precious 
heritors of this beautiful earth, which but for us 
was created faultless of physical or moral evil. 
There are pleasures of imagination which are not 
denied to me ;— 


‘ Crention’s heir, the world, the world is mine.’ 


(In two minutes the village of Wallenstadt is 
become a deluge from a thunderstorm ; a tinkling 
flock of goats is vanished, no doubt swept away 
into the lake.) The pedestrian life places us if it 
were only for a few days, in the condition of one 
‘who doth ambition shun and loves to lie in the 
sun, seeking the food he eats and pleased with 
what he gets.” I have heard such accounts of the 
dangers and sublimity of the Dodiberg pass, the 
highest mountain in this part of the Alps that I am 
resolved to cross it. The pass is 9,000 French feet 
above the sea; the Grand St. Bernard only 7,500. 
The Dodiberg itself is much higher but nearly in- 
accessible ; the pass lies very conveniently for a 
pedestrian tour, but it is difficult to obtain guides 
who will undertake it. 

We started at five in the morning and re-mea- 
sured the Wallenstadter see. The water being per- 
fectly still, has assumed the appearance of a 
smooth, shining river. Sluggish morning vapours 
hang among a cluster of low islands, and clouds 
of dew are rising from the lake; a church on the 
bank is reflected at full length. The company 
better than that of yesterday : we had eight Swiss 
gens d’armes and laughed at practical jokes the 
whole way. A boat insulted us by passing ; three 
volunteers started up, and after breaking our 
backs with their enormous oars, we distinctly won 
the race twice: they row standing up and steer 
with an additional oar at the stern. As we went 


last night; I recognised my friend of 

falling without the smallest noise, at three perpen- 
dicular jumps from the top of the mountain and 
then lost among the trees on the very margin of 


but that irregular shapes of ground and the absence. 
of trenches make it less visible. 
No accidents of light, no peavenenemeseiinal 


can ever make this paradise cease to be beautiful. 


The colours of the rocks, and trees, 

larch with many walnuts and cherries near the 
houses, these colours held up as it were in a mirror 
must ever do good to eyes created for reflecting the 
universe. The houses are all of wood, the angle 
of the projecting roof could not be altered, for if 
the slope were steeper, the wooden tiles or shingles 
would slip down, being kept on by the mere weight 
of large stones, resting on poles and arranged with 
traditional science ; if the angle were still more 
obtuse the rain would not run off, so that the 
precise angle of the Greek temples, themselves 
originally wood, as may be easily seen in their tri- 
glyphs, modillions, frize, and other component 
members, is every where preserved, The singular 
charm therefore in each case is a beauty of fitness: 
but if they were ever so ill formed instead of being 
architectural models, a single winter consolidates 
them with the landscape, browning them with 
lichens and smaller mosses. Sometimes the more 
considerable houses have a high degree of lure, 
being covered with laborious carvings on every 
beam, ample galleries, and all the appliances of 
rural wealth together with complete simplicity ; 
but all, from the farm-house to the chalet built as 
a station in the higher pastures and tenable only 
during the hottest days of summer, are constructed 
nearly in the same manner, the planks being joined 
together at the ends with the most simple carpen- 
try, the walls and each partition projecting about 
four inches outside. Among the peculiarities of 
the Swiss houses it may be observed, that the 
lower story, on account of frequent inundations is 
sacrificed to stables and lumber; even between 
Schaffhausen and Zurich, on going straight into an 
inn-door to seek the kitchen I found myself in the 
stable. The scantling of these houses is by no 


means slight, being composed of what we should 
call baulks or deals: the framing is so excellent, 


that in the higher pastures or Alps (for the latter 
word properly signifies a rich and brief pasture μοὶ 
the summer months, far up the mountains,) the 

temporary cottages are often seen to roll down the 
torrents bodily, without the smallest dislocation of 
timbers, Here you have no dancing-master to do 
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with, no Soane, no Wyatville, saying ‘ Look at 
me first.” You trace man, as in Greece and Italy, 
by improvements not innovations, you have 


No red, red roofs, no white-wash worse than white. 


Here, for instance, is a tall rock which casts its 
ample shadow on the sleeping lake beneath—now 
if the additions to this rock are ever injurious, they 
are no more so than a bird’s nest toatree. I take 
the opportunity of observing that in Germany the 
storks build nests of about a yard diameter in 
the most conspicuous situations, as on church 
towers, and sometimes near the ground, as on the 
gates of small towns. They resemble herons but are 
greatly handsomer: they are evidently sacred and 
protected, perhaps on account of their tenderness to 
parents, for the Hebrew chasida signifies pity. 
**Blessed are the merciful for they shall obtain 
mercy.” 

‘On arriving a second time among my friends at 
Vesen, I was enabled to understand a singular 
enigma concerning the river Lint, which enters the 
Wallenstadter see the colour of well-creamed tea, 
and leaves it within ten yards of the same spot, a 
glassy blue, in short the colour of the lake. I was 
informed mean time, that all the rivers, which 
take their origin from ice-rocks and glaciers, have 
the same colour, but that under the watery floor 
of a lake they each pass through some divine 
chemistry which sends them forth cloudless and 
pure, and only too soon perverted by unctuous 
soils in the countries they traverse, while hasten- 
ing to the ocean,— 


Per aver pace co’ seguaci sui. 


The principal fountains of the Rhine are all 
within ten or twenty miles of the great glacier from 
whose caverns the Rhone sallies forth to water a 
very different country. After a-short adieu to the 
landlord of the Swords at Vesen, the sieur Frey 
and I started to explore the muddy torrent which 
searcely yet deserves the name of Lint. The lower 
stratum of the Dodi partaking of those rectangular 
contours which distinguish the lake, towered above 
us like a vast rampart. Above this again we could 
see a hundred frozen peaks disposed as in an irre- 


’ gular saw.* 


Arrived the same evening at Glaris, and soon 
fell in with a specimen of the fantastic qualities 
which these Svizzeracci acquire from constantly 
measuring and comparing themselves among them- 
selves. As in every part of France and Germany, 
I knew no better than to call the waiter by his 
usual title of gargon!—but at Glaris no waiter 
would shew: and only the insulting echo of Gascon! 
responded to a summons six or seven times repeat- 
ed. An explanation followed from which it ap- 


4 Hence the word Sierra in Spanish. 
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pears that Swiss waiters rejoice in the appellation 
of Sommelier: also that none but garcons de 
lecurie, et ces gens-ld, submitted to the sobriquet of 
gargon. O Liberty! etc, the land where thou 
dwellest but for certain corrective piacula would 
be a land of helots; if thou hadst thy own wicked 
will, thou wouldst still be “‘larruping thy own 
black niggars.”” One can hardly bear to think 
that the unconquerable Canton of Z—— should 
have stooped so low within these few years, as to 
make a bye-law against green gooseberries, and 
one against nankeen trousers. The English 
minister then happening to reside at Z——, (I had 
it from the person to whom he mentioned the 
circumstance) immediately provided himself with 
six pair, and protected by his diplomatic inviola- 
bility showed himself thus arrayed in all the most 
public points of view in the city of Z——. At 
Lausanne and Vevay contrary to the principles of 
free trade, grapes are not allowed to be sold in 
the market : this is intended to inculcate purity of 
morals as regards eating stolen grapes, and also to 
take off the hands of the vignerons as much as pos- 
sible, the care of their own business. The forms of 
government are very various, sometimes a pure 
democracy, as here at Glaris, sometimes an oligar- 
chy: the sieur Frey speaks with much gravity of 
the king of Berne having prohibited chamois hunt- 
ing. Game-laws you see, every where, and pitched 
battles between the poachers and the privileged, as 
with us. His majesty is an oligarchial sort of 
doge stiled Avoyer, and rules alternately with his 
compeer. 

Glaris, like the other Swiss towns, is covered with 
paintings of horses, knights, armorial bearings, in 
fresco, larger than life and in tolerably brilliant 
colours. The story of the ‘Trois Suisses ;’ of ἴδ 
Tell, and le Gesler his persecutor, is every where 
told, and the costume of those ages faithfully pre- 
served, so that the effect is any thing rather than 
contemptible. Feudal chieftains fierce and sturdy, 
lean on their battle-axes; the Baron is often 
repeated on the pannels of Glaris: he appeared a 
young man in complete armour. In catholic dis- 
tricts the tutelar Saint may be distinguished, rescu- 
ing the town which is or was his care, by some 
potent intercession, from famine or from flames, A 
piece of masonry, half monument and half pump, 
records some of those events which cemented the 
independence of Glaris, although they have escaped 
my memory. The town-house is marked No, 49 
in the same series with the other houses, and one 
window had long been broken. But these discre- 
diting points are compensated by the solid and 
lofty structures which you meet with constantly 
except in England. The members of the council 
have nineteen-pence sterling a day to go to parlia- 
ment, the President, twenty pounds a year. 

Ofi returning from an excursion to the lake 
Klonthal, where is Gesner’s tomb which the absurd 
guide did not shew me, I found C—— and hia 
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80 bottles of wine, 30 napkins and 30 pieces of 
bread: this excited curiosity; and who should come 
tumbling in, but 25 school-boys with 25 knapsacks, 
25 long sticks, and a great boy of forty at their 
head, bearded like the pard, yet with open collar 
and short coat like themselves? The school-mas- 
ter abroad!—education on foot!—but I can for- 
give any thing to the pedestrian mania. We were 
thus obliged to listen the whole evening to German 
sounds, as—Swashen bang. Slang! Dat ish goot. 
Vat ish dish, and so forth. I had here the oppor- 
tunity of adding a few words to my stock of high 
Dutch. As we were setting off the next morning 
towards Linthal, several young gentlemen came 
in, loud in their complaints that their guide had 
taken them two days round, to avoid the redoubt- 
able glaciers of the Dodi; said it was impossible, 
etc. Mr. Disbrowe had been treated precisely in 
the same manner by his guides. 

The valley of the Lint and the principal village 
there, are called Linthal; the views are pastoral, 
and many beautiful waterfalls—a sure sign of 
rocks and of verdure, so that a tourist cannot do 
better than search in Keller’s excellent map for 
the mark describing them, and guide his steps ac- 
cordingly. The attraction of Linthal reminds one 
of Foote’s speech, “1 like the country, because it’s 
so rural.” To appreciate a view in these vallies 
you should be close to it; and often that which at 
a distance seems cold and frowning, when near 
enough to see the details is perfectly delicious, It 
is the beauty of the particular fields and the small 
hillocks, which pleases most in the lower regions. 
Many walnuts and cherries, patches of various 
crops, besides the broad roofs and galleries of the 
farm-houses. No ‘ranzs des viches’ have I as 
yet heard wittingly, yet a musician would do well 
to study counterpoint in Switzerland, if he would 
know which of the laws of composition are most 
essential. The shrillness and loudness of the girls’ 
voices ‘‘as they weave their thread with bones in 
the sun,” mark the effect on the car with striking 
precision. Sometimes you have airs which seem 
borrowed from more civilized regions, and arranged 
exactly right; then again you have all sorts of 
errors against the rules to a certain degree and not 
beyond; many consecutive fifths and eighths, many 
discords resolved without politeness, but nothing 
absolutely unpleasing ; these faults ring upon your 
ear as they pass before you. 

We soon arrived at Linthal, and the rest of the 
day was consumed in negociating for some local 
guide accustomed to this particular mountain: we 
at length secured a sort of pastoral butcher, with 
mighty legs and six feet four in height, who en- 
gaged to pull us both out if we should happen to 
fall a hundred feet in the chasms of the glacier. 
The inn at Linthal is a vast chalet, the dinner 
stewed chamois. The next morning we three set 
off on the enterprise—a magnificent view before us, 
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brother arrived. Supper was laid for 30 persons, | 


of the highest summit of the Dodi with the fresh — 
snow which had fallen on it the night before, aug. 
menting the terrors of the passage. To see these 
crags at all, you must have blue sky and fleecy 
clouds, the most beautiful colours, perhaps, in 
nature; to this is added the contrast of shape, 
between the clouds and the snow mountain, which | 
derives its covering from them and therefore in 
point of colour is very similar ‘The clouds have a 
fleecy, or if you will, a sheepish character, without 
outline or meaning, whereas these glittering domes 
have stern and angular contours, balanced, noted 
were, by some great Architect. 


ΖΕΥ͂Σ πὰς 

Osis ποτ᾽ ἐστιν, ἐ rod’ ἀτ -Ὸὃ ἢ 

Φιλον κεχληρκένω, * Bye, 

Mae νὶπ 

My first view of the Alps was from an elevated 
region of the black forest. They seemed like 

cloudy tabernacles on the verge of the horizon, nor 
shall I easily forget the freshness of the breeze 

laden with resinous odours wafted from those in- β 
numerable boughs. The pines of the Black Forest 

are so tall that the long flat boats on the Rhine : 

ἡ 


and on the Swiss lakes are made almost entirely of 
a single plank ; nor is there the smallest scarcity of 
pines on the Dodiberg, but they are of smaller di- 
mensions :— 


Around his waist 
Are forests braced 
Tenent media omnia sylve. 


They are often uniform and gloomy, but stillitis 
fine to pass through this belt as you ascend, and 
see among them every now and then a hideous :: 
ruin, five or six large trees twisted and minced 
under a fallen rock, or trace the course of some 
grand winter avalanche, where trees once grew, 
now rotting. It was too late to walk more than six 
hours the first day. A flock of goats, whether to 
escort us, or to amuse themselves, or in hopes of 

food, accompanied us at least a mile with ominous 
gravity, but before the line of vegetation was well 
surmounted we were obliged to repose in a solitary 
chalet, where it was scarcely possible to move or 
stand upright; no seats but stools for milking with 
a single leg sharp-pointed, and these we carried 
about attached to our respective persons with @ 
button and string. The milk had the quality of 
cream ; no utensils whatever, except for making 
cheese. A tall boy with the healthy looks which 
might be expected of one who breathes sheer oxy» 
gen all the summer, squatted before me andbegan 
to make faces. I remained immovable, and after 
some time I could perceive by the conversation of 
his numerous brothers, they were giving him to 
understand that he had better leave off or else 

. He appeared to reply with a flush on his 

face that they need not be alarmed, for if ——— 

To finish this conversation, 1 unbuttoned my stool 


To τὰς 


by the assistance of the family, and sallied forth 
with the butcher for an evening walk. We had 


fy not gone far, when the great rampart which has so 


awful an aspect on all this side of Switzerland, 

so close that it might be touched, though 
still probably four or five miles off. There was no 
interruption to its horizontal outline, except the 
water courses which the strife of elements had 
made. On this singular wall of rock (such was 
the rarefaction of the air) the fleecy clouds rested 
in perfect stillness precisely as a handkerchief 
might hang over the side of a table. Returning 
to the chalet at night-fall I was more enveloped 
in clouds, and could all but see that wonderful 
property the atmosphere possesses of precipitating 
water or taking it up in solution, which obtained 
for the prince of the air the name of Cloud-compel- 
ling Jove, the earth being always considered as 
his consort. Sometimes a mass of vapours sudden- 
ly opens, and discloses a wall of primitive rock, 
inconceivably gigantic, then as suddenly closes 
and leaves you as it were alone. When I say 
inconceivable, I mean literally, you feel unable to 


-gonceive that what you see so far above you, 
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should be a real mountain, and not some optical 
deception ; I do not say that every time you see it, 
such is the impression; often indeed, disappoint- 
ment prevails, and all this depends on localities, 
but the best point of view invariably is the opposite 
height, which brings you about half way between 
the summit and the base of the greater precipices 
and also within a very few miles of them. From 
such a situation, on a hot summer’s day you may 
hear the roar of a hundred avalanches reverbera- 
ting among the crags, and it is then your senses 
are sufficient to convince you that the crust of our 
globe is hollow, and sonorous like a drum, 

When the butcher and 1 returned to the chalet, 
the mother of the family was arrived from Linthal 
that day on a visit to her husband, bringing also 
her daughter: we slept, eleven men and two 
‘women, in a small loft, four feet high, over a pig- 
sty, divided in the middle, and a small hole in 
the partition. 1 was first established, in hay and a 
sort of bag wringing wet; and then, with loud 
whooping and hallooing, the whole family came to 
bed: when the first loft was full, five or six of 
them shot head foremost, through the hole into my 


‘bed-room, The pigs grunted all night, and squeak- 


ed, every now and then a human voice addressed 
to them in anger: the concert of snoring was aw- 
ful. My guide got up at four and went out, (not 
the butcher) :—in half an hour he returned: 
** Levez-vous, Monsieur, je veux retourner:’’ which 
May be explained thus;—the day before, we stop- 
ped to rest, and overhauled the meat which he had 
put up by my orders; I laid hold of a nice bit 
of baked meat :—‘Ce n’est pas & vous, cela—en 
yoil& pour voys’—pointing to a lump of fat with a 
sheep’s tail, The appearance of this was so dis- 
gustipg that I had not patience to examine it, nor 
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to listen to his excuses about roast and baked, but 
gave him my real opinion : this grudge and his fear 
of the glacier made him threaten to leave me, I 
took the dollars from my pillow, the knapsack, 
and, imagining that he had made his arrangements 
with his countrymen, not a word of whose lan- 
guage I could speak, came down and commenced 
breakfast, very sulky. I made him understand 
that to demand his wages when I was short of 
money, and in such an inhospitable country, I 
considered as robbery, and should represent as such 
to every inn-keeper in Switzerland. When I had 
done breakfast,—‘Allons’ said I.—‘Aux Gla- 
ciers ?’—‘Oui; sans doute.” He grumbled still, 
when I shook him by the shoulders, and laughed 
in his face, which brought him round. The name of 
this place was the Sand-alp; they remain here one 
month in the heat of summer, and then drive their 
cows and pigs lower down, retreating, of course, in 
the winter to the valleys. Imhoff, my father’s 
servant, used to live this sort of life, and in Swit- 
zerland it is the best trade going. Such visits also, 
according to Sophocles, were paid to Cithzron : 


nos τὸν Κα ,θαιρωνος τόπον 

Ο μεν διπλοισι ποράνιοις, ἔγω δ᾽ ἕν! 
Ἑπλησιαζον rwde 7’ ανδρι recs ὅλους 

Ἐξ ἤρος us ἀρκτουρον ἐμιμνήνους yeovour, 
Χειβκωνι δ᾽ non, τ᾽ ἄρκα τ᾽ es ἔπαυλα 
Ηλαυνον, dvros τε us τα Λαιου arab, 


The first glacier was easy; the second very ar- 
duous, from innumerable rifts, six, eight or ten 
feet broad, of an azure colour and a prismatic 
appearance, resembling the changeable opal; to 
avoid these chasms you are obliged to thread the 
spaces between them every possible way; fresh 
snow fallen the day before, and terrible puffs of 
wind, with snow and sleet. At last the butcher 
positively refused, and we came to a dead stand 
on a round and narrow space between two hideous 
chasms; | promised, that if we met with such ano- 
ther place, I would go back: luckily we did not, 
but were obliged to sound with poles, every step, 
for many chasms were completely hidden by fresh 
snow, and the lesser guide sunk in once, up to his 
middle. The most amusing thing was to make 
him jump: more than once he stopped, and, with 
glazed eyes exclaimed, thrusting his nose in my 
face,—*‘ Je ne veux pas mourir ici, je ne veux pas 
aller & la mort.” The characteristic of this and 
every glacier is, that it continually advances into 
the valley: the same mass of snow might easily 
descend from the top of the mountain to the lowest 
point—from which a torrent proceeds. These rifts 
therefore daily alter their extent and direction ; 
they are seldom visible at the distance from whence 
you survey the highest peaks, which generally pre- 
sent an unbroken surface of driven virgin snow, 
resembling nothing so much as the pure white 


sugar of a twelfth cake, (homely as the comparison 
may be) but when seen longitudinally, the larger 
chasms give to a glacier the appearance of a rough 
sea instantaneously frozen. 

As we were plodding on, looking attentively at 
the snow, the butcher gave a peculiar shriek; I 
looked up and saw two chamois, who not imagin- 
ing themselves even there sufficiently free, trotted 
off at a great pace towards the last inaccessible 
precipice of Piz-rosen. Saw many avalanches, in 
appearance like a fewcart loads of snow tumbling 
down the precipice, but after an interval of many 
seconds, the thundering crash is heard with its in- 
terminable echoes, reminding one of the immense 
scale of distance and of objects. The winter ava- 
lanche is in fact a snow-ball, increasing as it rolls, 
crushing forests and villages. At length we safely 
reached the top: the butcher set up his pole for a 
trophy, and swore many oaths that no earthly 
power should tempt him to go there again. I re- 
presented to him the folly of coming down to Dis- 
sentis and going four days round, and that where 
three men had passed, one could return; he paus- 
ed long, but at last resolved, he took his pole in 
his χειρὶ wayey. 1 paid him two dollars more than 
the agreement at Linthal, and we parted, [Hav- 
ing left a map at Linthal, I desired him to send it 
to Schwytz; we did not find it there, and Frey 
maintained that he was lost in the snow; I was 
glad to find it forwarded to Lucerne.] We had 
now only to descend, jumping from rock to frag- 
ments, and from fragments to rock, which, how- 
ever painful and laborious, (there being no path, ) 
was not dangerous. As we advanced into the 
respirable atmosphere, it was like a warm bath; 
the first larch was like an old friend. We found 
ourselves, for want of the butcher, two leagues 
too far down the stream in the valley, having 
taken awrong turn. At last we arrived very much 
exhausted at Dissentis, 

I cannot attempt to define the very peculiar im- 
pressions produced on my mind, by the unusual 
circumstances of these three last days—to leave a 
beautiful but very mountainous and rocky valley 
in a German protestant district (Glaris); to ascend 
not without rashness, into the most inhospitable 
regions, and the wildest fissures of the Alps; to 
descend into a much more extensive and cultivated 
vale in the Grisons, with woody knolls, and such 
abuodance of catholic churches and considerable 
chapels that, from one spot, I could count ten close 
to me, most of them very large. The people here 
seemed immersed in superstition, spoke a rustic 
Italian called the Roman, and had the most Italian 
eyes and countenances possible: costumes only 
marked by great antiquity, and waists like queen 
Elizabeth’s ; men dressed like shepherds in a bal- 
let and extremely well made. In Linthal I had 
gone into a village school, and observed the truly 
German studiousness and attention which the chil- 
dren shewed in reading; their study the best 
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book, and the one thing needful; but at Dissentis 
the prevalence of superstition is obvious, 


The 
protestant and catholic religions are mixed here 


like squares of a chess-board; at Heidelberg and 


at some one other place, I saw them under the 


roof of the same church, using the same com. 
munion plate. Under these circumstances, the 
catholic religion is scarcely less reformed than the 
protestant, but the former is too rotten to be 
mended. The convent of Dissentis, with its church, 
I apprehend to be the most considerable edifice in 
Switzerland, and yet, half the Grisons is protes- 
tant. The most disastrous ruin is visible on all 
sides, and the number of idolatrous churches ex- 
ceeds that of tolerable houses: half of the latter 
are unroofed. The church of the convent is very 
large and fine ; the gentlemen I met at Glaris de- 
scribed it as ‘gorgeous,’ and so I thought, yet 
there is hardly an arch of which the keystone is 
not sunk from the ineffectual efforts of the French 
to blow them up; it is attributed here to the thick. 
ness of the walls, that it was not entirely destroy. 
ed; but having seen the effects of mines at Heidel- 
berg, I must beg leave to doubt whether they em- 
ployed the best means; be this as it may, the 

figures in all directions are now daubed over 
‘** with untempered mortar,” and all the most con- 
spicuous places of the church are already deco- 
rated anew with gilding and florid colours, care 
being taken to retrace the old outlines of the most 
outrageous legends. Repeated in four or five parts 
of the church is the effigy of a saint carrying his 
head in his hand; and, on the left side of the door, 
you may see, if you go there, two colossal effigies 
in fresco, of Charlemagne and Otho, nearly naked, 
with their names under; above these the figure of 
a beautiful young man with long hair and a many- 
headed dragon, (axtpoixouns) and another also 
naked figure which is neither more nor less than 


Hercules. These two figures, I reer Ὁ 
believe to represent Hercules and Apollo, — , 


convent has had its terres restored, and is slowly 
recovering from absolute ruin, Many of the apart- 
ments seemed occupied by profane tenants, and it 
looks more like a huge barrack, to judge by ap- 
pearances at the windows. 

Being very short of money, I determined, not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of the sieur Frey, 
to beg lodgings for the night; he was convinced 
we should get nothing but ‘bétises’ for our pains, 


as it was not customary here. Having, with great 


difficulty, found some one who could speak Ger- 
man, I was directed along a large and ruined corri- 


dor to the door of Monseigneur I’Evéque, (mitred 


abbot) a new deal door, not painted. Knock. 
ed—went in—saw the tall figure of a monk bend- 
ing over papers; addressed him in two or three 
languages, but could not make him raise his head; 
at last, on my taking leave of him, he jerked up 
his ugly face, and said, with a rattling voice,— 
* Que veux tu ?’—All this was for effect ; he then 
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got up and hobbled so near to me that I drew back 
afraid, asking me what I wanted. His face was 
hardly human, an immense goitre three times as 
_ big as my fist, occupied his throat, and produced 
such rattling in his speech as was hardly tolerable 
to the ears, especially when he laughed ;—black 
cap, and black sort of cassock. I pretended that I 
wished to know the painters of the admirable pic- 
tures in the church; he hobbled away to shew me: 
sorry Iwas to be taken at my word, and would 
much rather have had something to eat. His 
grace was not offended at my sitting down in the 
church, on plea of fatigue, and did me the honour 
to blow, while I played him a tune on the organ, 
* And now,’ says he, “1 am ready to receive what- 
ever you chuse to give to the convent pour l’a- 
'mour de Dieu,’ ‘ Ma foi, Monsieur, it is I who 
come to demand charity, for all my money is gone, 
and my servant and I are ready to die.’ I must 
say that it appeared perfectly indifferent to him. 
He offered me lodging for two or three days, or as 
long as I liked, with fresh meat, which I could not 
have got atthe inn. He also offered to lend me 
~.money. I could eat nothing that day being quite 
off my feed, but revenged myself the next morn- 
ing. As I lay on the bed that evening he came to 
see me; his excellency would not let me rise to 
receive him. I made him laugh till I thought his 
goitre would have choked him at the idea of re- 
solving to go on the next day, though so totally 
knocked up at present. Guide Frey and I slept 
in the same room, and dined at the same table. 
While I was with his grace, Frey was convinced 
from what he heard in the kitchen that I was on a 
fool’s errand, and should get, bétises, and perhaps 
something more for my pains. Excellent coffee, 
bread and butter, and cold meat, for breakfast next 
morning, which I eat with great caution, and set 
off as fresh as a lark. His grace was not up at 
' fine o’clock, on plea of matins: in other words he 
sits up till four in the morning, dozing. Penned 
him a very elegant Latin letter of thanks and fare- 
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well, The organist played me a tune before my 
departure. I have now heard several; they had 
pretty much the same manner, and very agreeable, 
but not solid and learned as chez nous. A slow 
bass played with the feet; with the right hand 
quavering at a fine rate and running up and down; 
a handful of harmony in the left.—The Bible is no 
authority for supposing that church music should 
be always melancholy. “Is any one merry? let 
him sing psalms.”.... Perhaps it is the English 
character to incline to sad music.—Perhapsonly.— 
But there is a difference between cheerfulness and 
levity.—Perhaps, too, the times are gone by when 
David danced before the ark.—But then the New 
Testament.—I leave this point for your consider- 
ation. 

On returning to the strangers’ apartment, I ob- 
served Frey, with steel spectacles on the tip of his 
nose, studying a small volume; found it on exam- 
ination, highly adapted to his capacity and ineli- 
nation ; I have copied the title page verbatim :— 


Ascetico-bibliacum Calendarium 
i, 6. 
sententie selectiones 
ex sacris bibliis 
In tres vias asceticas coacta. 
P. O. Screger. 


I think it was at a Hospice on the Grimsel, 
(where I do not go, for one cannot see everything, 
and I prefer the less beaten tracks,) that Cheney 
found, posted over against a billiard table :—*‘ Pre. 
ces in usum sanctorum ante deambulationem et 
exercitationem :᾿ Prayers for the use of saints be- 
fore billiards, 

A beautiful walk up a richly wooded valley, 
with chapels and hermitage, over a second moun- 
tain, by a small, clear, lake or tarn, led us to An- 
dermat :— 


‘*To-morrow to fresh hills and pastures new.’’ 


ON TIMES AND SEASONS. 


LET THERE BE LIGHTS IN THE FIRMAMENT OF © 


THE HEAVEN TO DIVIDE THE DAY FROM THE 
NIGHT, AND LET THEM BE FOR SIGNS AND FOR 
SEASONS AND FOR DAYS AND YEARS. 

There are three obvious and visible revolutions 
of the earth and heavenly bodies. First the Day 
and night, or diurnal revolution of the earth on its 
own axis, divided artificially into 24 hours, and 
these hours into minutes and seconds. Thus the 
astronomical day commences at noon, or the mo- 
_ ment when the sun is at his greatest altitude above 
_ the horizon; its hours are reckoned on from 1 to 24 

_ till the following noon: the civil day commences 
_ at mid-night when the sun is at his greatest de- 
_ pression below the horizon; the hours with us, in 


France, and in most states of Europe, are counted 
up to 12, from midnight to noon, and from noon to 
midnight. 

Secondly, the Month, strictly speaking the synod- 
ical month of 29 days, 12 h. 44 min. 3 sec: in this 
month the phases of the moon are completed; 
namely the New moon, the First quarter, the Full 
moon, the Last quarter. The moon revolving 
round a centre which itself moves, its revolution 
may be considered in two points of view: the sy- 
nodical revolution from the sun to the sun again is 
here spoken of, and not the periodical month, 
which has respect to the earth only, and is from 
the equator to the equator again ; (27 days, 7h. 
43 sec.) 
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Thirdly the Year, or revolution of the earth 
round the sun, comprising four principal periods: 
the Winter Solstice or shortest day; the Vernal 
Equinox, equal day and night; the Summer Solstice 
or longest day; and the Autumnal! Equinox. 

Besides these three real and natural revolutions, 
there is a fourth: the Week, or period of seven 
days determined by the divine institution of the 
sabbath. 

29 days, 12h. 44min. 3 sec. make one month; 
twelve such months make a lunar year, which is 
considered as 354 days, the lunar months being 
reckoned alternately 29 and 30 days. The year is 
865d. 5 ἢ, 48 min. 57 sec.; or 52 weeks and one 
day, besides the odd hours, etc. the yearis also 
divided into twelve calendar months, which may 
be termed lunisolar months. None of these pe- 
riods can ever exactly coincide, for there is no 
common measure: the day being shorter and more 
visible than the others is adopted as the measure; 
by sub-dividing the day into hours, minutes, se- 
conds, and by other artificial contrivances, we 
endeavour to reconcile the inconsistencies. This 
statement is intended to explain the different Al- 
manacks and Calendars in which these various 
motions have been in many ways reconciled and 
arranged, and also the present state of the ca- 
lendar. 

The Hebrews made use of lunar months. To 
avoid the odd 12 hours, minutes, etc. they made the 
months of 29 and 30 days alternately. The sacred 
year began from Nisan or Abib the seventh civil 
month. The 12 lunar months consisting of 354 
days, in order to bring them up to the solar 
year of about 3653 days, they intercalated some- 
times in the third, sometimes in the second year, 
a month called the Second Adar. The Jewish 
months being lunar do not coincide with our calen- 
dar months. 

The Athenians also used lunar months, alter- 
nately 29 and 30 days: they also had a month 
(«Bore0s) intercalated at particular intervals of 
time. Meton was the reformer of this calendar. 

The year of Romulus appears to have had only 
10 months, which must have been very inconve- 
nient from requiring so great an intercalation. 
Numa is said to have added the months of Janu- 
ary and February. His was a lunar year of 354 
days: he intercalated 90 days every eight years 
in order to make up the 11 days wanting to com- 
plete the solar year of 365 days. 

In the year 46 before Christ, Julius Casar re- 
formed the Roman calendar. He found the year too 
forward in the calendar 67 days, or in other words 
that each season came 67 days after the day 
marked for it. To rectify this he made one year 
of confusion with 67 more days than the real year, 
thus waiting 67 days for the equinox or any other 
annual phenomenon. The error Julius had to 
correct was the reverse of that corrected by Gre- 
gory: Julius found the days assigned in the calen- 
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dar for the annual revolution too few, and Grego- 
ry found them too many. Julius found the pheno- 
mena and seasons coming 67 days after the day 
marked ; Gregory found them 1] days before the 


day marked; the error in each calendar having ac- 


cumulated by lapse of years to 67 days and 11 days 
respectively. Julius, in addition to correcting this 
error, distributed the eleven days (the difference 
between the lunar year of about 354 days, and 
the solar year of about 365 days) among the 
various months; thus it became a solar year 
divided into twelve parts called calendar months. 
Julius believed the year to consist of 365 days 6 
hours, i. e. 365 days and a quarter: he made 
these quarters of a day into one day every fourth 
year of his calendar, so that each fourth year was 
reckoned as 366 days long: this odd, or added, or 
intercalated day, was produced by making two 
sizths of calends of March: hence the year: was 
called Bissextile every fourth year, 

The Romans called the first of every-month the 
Calends, and instead of calculating forwards into 
the month, calculated back into the last or preced- 
ing month. The last day but one of May, was 
called second of calends of June. The 24th Fe- 
bruary was thus, the sixth of calends of March: 
the Ides and Nones were days taken in the middle 
of the month, from which they calculated also 
back. In eight months out of the twelve, the 
nones were the fifth and the ides the thirteenth day 
of the month. But in March, May, July, and 
October, the nones were the seventh and the ides 
the fifteenth, i. e. two days later each. The fol- 
lowing phrases are usual in Latin authors.—Sexto 
calendas Martis (or Martias): kalendis Januariis: 
idibus Januariis: ante diem tertium kalendas 
Aprilis (or Apriles) ; ante diem quartum idus Junil 
(or Junias): ante diem sextum nonas Maii (or 
Maias); sexto die calendas Junias: tertio die 
kalendas Martii (or Martias): pridi® calendarum 
Septembris: pridié calendas Januarii: quarto idus 
Januarii: sexto kalendas Junii: pridié idus; pri- 
dig nonas: tertias idus, 

The Mahometans have a lunar year, and if I 
understand right, no intercalation for the eleven 
days. If so, the year which began January Ist 
(v. g.) would begin next year the 12th, next year 
the 23d, and so on; for the real year being eleven 
days longer than the time they allowed, could not 


complete itself without taking eleven days out of — 


the calendar for next year. 

“The fast of Ramadan is extremely rigorous 
mortifying when the month of Ramadan happens 
to fall in summer; for, the Arabian year being 
lunar, each month runs through all the different 
seasons in the course of 33 years. It is true, the 
Arabs who imitated the Jews in their manner of 
computing by lunar years, had also learnt 
method of reducing them to solar years, 
calating a month, sometimes in the second 
times in the third year, by which means 
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fixed the pilgrimage of Mecca, contrary to the 
original institution, to a certain season, viz. au- 


tumn, as most convenient to the pilgrims by rea- 


son of the temperateness of the weather and the 
of provision: and it is also true that Mo- 
ed forbid such intercalation by a passage in 

τορνοδᾳ Chap 2.’’—Sale on the Koran. 

~ The Julian calendar was used without alteration 


till 1582. The Italians when disputing about 


Easter, (which is the first Sunday after the first 
full moon after the vernal equinox) found that the 
real equinox fell ten days before the day supposed 
in the Julian almanac. 

‘The cause of this error comes next to be consi- 
dered ; we may imagine Julius Casar’s astrono- 
mers observing accurately the various stages and 
phenomena of the year, and the intervals of time 
between them, and arranging them in a calendar 
of days, This series of days arranged by him 
would have continued to coincide with the seasons, 


and with the annual circle in each of its points, 


but for one error; namely that he supposed the 
year to revolve in 365 days 6 hours, that is, 3651 


ἢ _ days, which is eleven minutes more than the real 


ma 


᾿, 


number of days required to complete the year. 


_ Consequently, the first year would be completed in 
_ eleven minutes less than the days allowed : these 


parts of days, each eleven minutes being the 131st 
part of a day, amounted to a day in about 131 
years, and that total number of years came round 
in a day less than the number of days supposed to 
be equivalent to 131 years. Let us suppose the 
vernal equinox was rightly marked on March 25th 
at starting ; about 131 years after, it fell on March 
24th, though still supposed and computed to be 
on March 25th. In point of fact, during Cesar’s 
reign, the vernal equinox had been observed by 
Sosigenes on the 25th of March: and by the time 
of the Nicene council it had gone backward to the 


-2ist. The cause of the error was not then known; 
_ but in 1582, when the equinox happened on March 


1ith, it was thought proper to give the year its 
last correction, and after deliberation, ten days 
were annihilated, by order of Gregory XIII, in the 
calendar month of October, so that the 4th was 
made the 14th. 

- To express the whole in other words : when the 
sun and earth were in any given situation, say for 
instance so many days after the autumnal equi- 
nox, though the almanac called it the 4th of Octo- 
ber, still the sun and earth were already at that 
point marked in the calendar as the 14th of Octo- 
ber ; each annual revolution since J. Cesar hav- 
ing been completed in less by eleven minutes than 
the days marked out for each in the calendar, so 
that the surplus in the calendar over the year had 
amounted to ten days. Having arrived therefore 
at a fixed point of the annual orbit in ten fewer 
days than was calculated, the calendar was moved 


back as it were, without altering it, to its right 


place, by cutting off the accumulated surplus of 
Q 
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days over the annual orbit ; this was more conve- 
nient than altering the nominal places of Solstice, 
Equinox, Christmas-day, etc. which had been ad- 
justed for the various occasions of life. To remedy 
for the future the eleven minutes too much which 
had caused the surplus of days in the calendar, 
Gregory fixed that the hundredth, two-hundredth, 
and three-hundredth years, leap years by the Julian 
calendar, should not be leap-years; so that those 
three 29ths of February were thrown out of the ca- 
lendar: but as this was shortening too much the 
number of days assigned for the completion of the 
year, every four-hundredth year remained a leap- 
year, which was allowing an additional day every 
400 years, and bringing it nearly square again. 
Most European nations adopted Gregory’s plan 
immediately; England not till 1752, when the error 
amounted to eleven days. September the 3d was 
made the 14th by act of Parliament, and the 
same opportunity was taken to make the year 
begin January Ist; not, as before, at the vernal 
equinox in the month of March: a change quite 
independent of the other. This altered plan is 
called the New Style. A letter written in January 
or February or the early part of March, about the 
time of the change of style, would be dated, v. g. 
Jan. 5—16, 1750—1. Writing to Russia I suppose 
one must say, Feb. 4—15, 1825—6: for they have 
not yet adopted the Gregorian calendar, and their 
year also still begins at the vernal equinox. It 
is worth while to observe a coincidence purely 
accidental of the number eleven. Eleven days 
happened to be lost at the change of style in 
England, and accordingly a popular cry was set 
up :—Give us our eleven days! Eleven minutes 
happened to be the original error of Julius Cesar, 
for he thought the year was 365} days, whereas it 
is eleven minutes less. Eleven days also are about 
the difference between the solar and lunar year, 
taking the one as 354 and the other as 365 days. 
Meton has been already mentioned as reforming 
the Athenian year. The Metonic Cycle (or circle, 
xvxdos) is a lunar cycle of 19 years; after which 
period of 19 years the moons are observed to re- 
turn on the same days of the year. The continual 
excess of eleven days at the end of the lunar year 
to complete the solar, are made embolismic, or 
intercalated months, as they arise, and the excess 
of days, whatever it may be, is called the Epact or 
difference between 354 days and 365 days. If the 
first year’s epact be 12, the second will have 11 
added and make 23, the next will be 34 or 4, since 
the 30 goes for an embolismic or intercalary month 
on Meton’s plan. In the cycle of 19 years, 7 such 
months are obliged to be introduced, to supply the 
accumulated deficiency of 11 days each year. The 
epact of the 19th year is 30 or 0: after which it 
begins again and goes round as before. The 
Golden Number marks what year it is of the cy- 
cle: whether the Ist, 2d, 3d, or any other to the 
19th. The Christian era fell on the first year of 
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the Metonic cycle; or in other words the golden 
number was 1, The epact and golden number 
were formerly adopted for ascertaining the exact 
time of Easter, which used to be a much contro- 
verted subject, but are mentioned here only to 
explain the Metonic cyele. 

“ The cycle of Meton had for its object to recon- 
cile the course of the sun with that of the moon, 
which it accomplishes in a cycle of 19 solar years 
or 235 lunar months or 6940 days. The years 
should be regularly 12 months, and the months 30 
days, but as the first would not be enough, it is ne- 
cessary to add 7 menses embolismi in the 3d, 5th, 
8th, 111, 13th, 16th, and 19th years of the cycle, 
and as the second would be too much, 110 months 
are cavi (hollow) or of 29 days only, which is 
determined by leaving out every 64th day. The 
first cycle begins with the 15th of July, A. C. 482,᾽ 
-—Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works. 

The Sunday Letters are seven letters affixed in 
the old almanacs to each day of the year (except 
February 29th, leap-year) beginning A, Jan, Ist, 
B, Jan. 2d, and soto Gand A again. The Sun- 
day falls on one of these letters; each year on the 
letter before the preceding year’s letter ; the year 
consisting of 52 weeks and a day: in leap-year 
it changes again after February 29th. Suppose 
April the 10th was Sunday this year (1826): A 
would be Monday next year (1827) and April 9th 
with its letter would be Sunday. But in 1828, 
leap-year, a day would be entirely leaped over ; 
April the 10th would be not Tuesday but Wednes- 
day, therefore April 7th with its letter would be 
Sunday; it is plain therefore that the Sunday 
letters go in a retrograde order. If the Sunday 
letter 1827 was F, the letter 1828 would be E till 
February 29; and after that it would be Ὁ, so that 
two letters and two days of the week, instead of 
one, would be passed. The days of the year (i. 6. 
the days of the calendar month) do not fall on the 
same days of the week, nor consequently on the 
same Sunday letter, (for the Sunday letters are 
fixed each to a day of the month) till after 28 
years, which is called the Cycle of the Sun, 

The moveable feasts all depend on Easter Sun- 
day (the first Sunday after the first full-moon after 
the vernal equinox.) They are moveable because 
they depend on the moon, whose changes of course 
do not accord with the soli-lunar year and there- 
fore have moveable places in a calendar framed as 
ours is. The Ascension is the 39th day after 
Raster-day, that is, the 40th day both inclusive, 
according to the Jewish manner; Whitsunday, the 
ancient Pentecost, is 50 days, both inclusive, after 
Easter. (See Acts 11. 1.) Quinquagesima Suan- 
day, the Sunday before Lent, is the 50th day both 
inclusive, before Easter. This manner of reckon- 
ing both days inclusive, may be illustrated from 
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Acts I, 3. “being seen of them forty days.” In the 
same way our Lord rose again the third day, being 
one entire day in the grave. The Frenchman also 
says, ‘d’aujourd’hui en huit,’ although in English 
it is ‘this day sennight.’ So a fortnight or 14 nights 


is in French ‘quinze jours.’ The Septuagesima 
and Sexagesima Sundays are named from the 


round numbers, the one being 57 and the other 64 
days before Easter. ’ 
Lent, the Saxon for spring, commemorates the 
forty days’ fast which was also signified before by 
the forty days’ fasts of Moses and Elias. Lent con- 
sists of six entire weeks each of six days, the Sun- 
days, as being feasts, not being included, To these 
36 days are added four :—Ash-wednesday, (dies 
cinerum or caput jejunii) Maunday-thursday, (dies 
mandati, from the new commandment) and also 
the following Saturday and Sunday; so as to 
complete forty fasting days before Easter Sunday. 
An Epoch, (ἐπεχω) and an Aira, (αιρεω) are de- 
fined by Lord Bolingbroke to mean the end and 
the beginning of any period. ; 
The Lustrum was a Roman ceremony every five 
years. Their Indiction was a period of fifleen 
years. The Olympiad, every fourth year. None of 
these seem to refer to the heavenly motions, The 
famous Julian Period is the point at which the solar 
and lunar Cycles, with the Indiction, begin toge- 
ther; a few hundred years before the creation. 
The U, C, of the Romans is 753 A. C. of course 
therefore, the Christian era is U. C. 753; so that 
any date ab urbe condita being given, if taken 
from 753 will give the year before Christ. The 
Hegira of Mahomet is A. D. 622. There is also a 
Persian era, and the wra of Nabonassar ; less im- 
portant to us, 
In Italy the civil day commences at some inde- 
terminate point a little after sunset, Hence the 
hour of noon varies with the season of the year. 


At the summer solstice or longest day, the clock 


strikes 16 at noon, at the winter solstice, 19 at 
noon, ‘Thus also the commencement of each day 
differs by several minutes from that preceding. 
This variation produces considerable difficulty in 
adjusting their time by a clock, It is accomplished 
however by a sudden move which corrects the 
difference when it amounts to a quarter of an hour, 
Information of all this is given in a printed calen- 
dar which announces for instance that from Feb. 
16 to Feb. 24 it will be noon at a quarter past 18 ; 
from the 24th to March it will be noon at 18; and 
so on through the months. This method is used 
in the greatest part of Italy, and watches are made 
with a dial ‘d’ Italia’ and another ‘alla francese.’ 
“Α che ora 2’l mezzogiorno? Sono le venti- 
quattro”’ a little after sunset. “‘Abbiamo due ore 
dopo mezzogiorno, cid ἃ due ore di Francia. Siamo 
alle diciotto : alle sei pomeridiane precise.” ὁ 
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ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE DRAMA. 


In every form of the human character we may 
distinguish a thirst after knowledge independent of 


any experience of its utility, and proceeding quite 
as much from instinct as from reason, In the more 
advanced stages of refinement, when the full value 
of the liberal arts is ascertained and the highest 
honours paid to them by society, the whole of the 
privileged orders are more or less imbued with 
learning, and men of powerful minds devote their 
whole lives to abstruse researches: but in those 
hardy ages when the genius of Greece was still 
rocked in the rude cradle of predatory war, and 
when insecure intervals of repose made it difficult 
to take an extensive view of the lower arts of life, 
or fix the contemplation on moral beauty, it was 
impossible to expect exact science from the teachers 
or a painful attention on the part of those whom 
they instructed. Pleasure therefore was the usual 
medium of instruction ; and the sages of those times 
consulting at once the character of their own 
genius and the dispositions of their hearers, natu- 
rally gave such precepts as might be understood 
with ease and remembered with pleasure : direct 
exhortation would have thrown a damp on the 
festivity of pirates, continued narrative would have 
fatigued their attention, but they listened with 
emotion to the bard who taught them to take warn- 
ing by the faults of Achilles, who addressed to 
them the mild reproofs of Nestor and the persua- 
sive eloquence of Ulysses, or by impassioned ges- 
tures and musical declamation raised up before 
them the warlike deeds of their ancestors. 

We may thus refer to the remotest antiquity 
that combination of utility and pleasure on which 
the power of the Drama is founded. The antient 
critics generally considered the poems of Homer to 
be of the dramatic species, and Auschylus himself, 
the reputed father of tragedy, was not ashamed to 
confess obligation to him. Accurate research in- 
deed has traced to an obscure Athenian sacrifice 
the name and form of tragedy, but the animating 
spirit came from Homer, and had not a noble scion 
been engrafted on the antient stock, we should 
never have possessed the mature productions of 


‘Sophocles. Considered in this point of view, the 


drama was scarcely ever greater than at its first 
foundation: for though we may doubt with Plato, 
whether Homer was skilled in all the arts he des- 
cribes, and able to govern fleets and armies, we 
may safely believe that his genius assisted power- 
fully in raising a nation of freebooters to the 
highest degree of moral and political energy. 
Hastening to the time when the drama became 
more strictly speaking theatrical, and acquired 
many additional attractions, we find it the favourite 
pursuit of the Athenians, supported by a vast 
revenue and by the contribution of their greatest 


poets, almost to the exclusion of every other species 
of poetry. It is at this brilliant period that we 
might expect to see the development of a power, 
which changes together with the other circum- 
stances of human condition, and is never com- 
pletely displayed, but when a graceful dignity of 
manners distinguishes a nation. The dramatic 
poet addressing himself to the multitude must 
above all others accomodate himself to their taste, 
if he wishes to excite their sympathy, and thus 
raise them to his own level. The national qualities 
of the Athenians were not unworthy of the heroes 
and demigods recorded in their traditions: they saw 
therefore in the works of Sophocles as in a mirror, 
those features of their character which made them 
the envy of antient Greece, and in many respects 
the model of future nations. When therefore 
Tragedy, no longer disfigured and obscured, ad- 
vanced in close alliance with a religion which 
could boast of splendid legends and picturesque 
ceremonies, the eyes of the whole nation were 
rivetted on her: reminded of the exploits of their 
antient heroes, they were fired with a noble emula- 
tion; congratulated on the beauty of their territory, 
their valour in war, their hospitality in time of 
peace, and their pious zeal for religion, they valued 
not repose nor even life, compared with their pre- 
cious inheritance: conscious too that the language 
in which these sentiments were uttered was the 
purest and most forcible that had ever yet proceed- 
ed from human lips, they possibly foresaw that it 
would never even in future ages be equalled, and 
that at whatever intervals the clouds of ignorance 
might be removed from the mental horizon, Athens 
would be the source of intelligence and illumination. 
On one stage, they saw the crimes and misfor- 
tunes of superior beings, and were raised by the 
interest of the scene almost to the same elevation ; 
on the other, stern destiny was forgotten, but the 
laws of reality were subjected to sportive invention, 
and the preternatural character remained. Fantas- 
tic beings lived and moved in an ideal element 
illuminated with lightnings of petulant mirth, and 
shot forth arrows, sometimes pointed with fire, 
sometimes dipped in the most malignant poison. 
The architecture around and the graceful forms 
before them, must have prompted the reflection, 
that as they gave laws to science, so they had ex- 
hausted the beauties of form, and left nothing to fu- 
ture ages but to imitate and admire: nor can we 
doubt that the music and other accessaries of the 
scene, were such as would render tragedy still 
more imposing to that audience. The lapse of time 
indeed has altered our conceptions of propriety in 
those respects ; their system of acting was adapted 
to colossal theatres; their music had not that ex- 
quisite precision which makes ours so voluptuous 
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and refined, nor that ambitious character condemn- 
ed by Horace in a different age ; but still it had 
charms for the Athenians, and perhaps there is a 
higher class of emotions inconsistent with the ges- 
tures and costume of every-day life, and with that 
music which confines the poet to measured inter- 
vals and artificial tones. 

Such emotions pervaded this great nation assem- 
bled with tributaries and subjects, at feasts and 
high solemnities. In our times, the presence and 
equal voice of women, the inequality of refinement 
and knowledge, with other causes, divide the au- 
dience into so many classes that none can securely 
sympathize with his neighbour and the contagion 
of feeling is seldom universal: some melt at the 
tears of the actress, others wait impatiently for the 
gorgeous pantomime, some resign themselves to 
their feelings without reserve, others are absorbed 
in a jealous criticism. In France a more constant 
and general feeling is said to be excited by courtly 
observances, polished dialogues of love, and in 
particular by the delicate adjustment of rhyme. 
But here we cannot help suspecting that the au- 
dience deceive themselves, and that these sympa- 
thies being partly imaginary can Icave little trace 
behind. The Athenians on the other hand, capa- 
ble of entering into the true spirit of tragedy, 
steadily contemplated the fixed fate, the free 
and elastic will, without being lost in wandering 
mazes. They were taught that man is a dignified 
and powerful being subject only to the same fate 
which binds the Gods; and the flattering lesson 
spread with the rapidity of fire, among so many 
thousand men of similar characters and nearly 
equal condition, seldom deceived and never unfeel- 
ing, perfect judges of the ludicrous as well as the 
sublime, who could at once enter into the most 
exalted conceptions and detect the minutest error. 

It is true that in chusing from antient legends the 
fables of their tragedies, they preferred, not the 
just moral but the terrible catastrophe, and were 
less anxious to display the essential tendencies of 
virtue and vice than to shadow out the mysteries 
of a blind fatality. The unconscious bodings of 
CEdipus must have harrowed up the soul ofa Greek 
till the pity due to his misfortunes was lost in a sa- 
cred horror. Prometheus is tormented for his 
benevolence, and the prayer of the dying Ajax is, 
not that his son may be more virtuous, but more 
fortunate than himself. These peculiarities, harsh 
as they may now appear, were perfectly congenial 
to antient tragedy, and seemed to place it above 
the ordinary sanctions of morality, as the accusa- 
tions sometimes brought against the Gods had a 
tendency to raise it above the more vulgar fables. 
Nor were the interests of morality or religion ever 
compromised in this manner. The immaculate pu- 
rity of the chorus, grave, wise, and humane, de- 
voted to justice and piety, the sublime spirit of na- 
tural religion, so superior to every possible expec- 
tation that we are compelled to attribute it to some 
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vestiges of inspiration, prevented any such possi- 
bility. But it was natural that when the fate of the 
persons, independent of their moral qualities, was 
guided by causes superior to human actions, less 
stress should be laid on those accurate delineations 
of character and maxims of private life and man- 
ners, so excellent in modern poets, Other causes 
contributed to this; the splendour of Athenian 
arts and arms threw the more sober qualities of 
temperance and humility into the shade: so that 
the patriotism on which their existence almost de- 
pended, the wisdom which consolidated their power, 
and the hospitality so useful and honourable to 


them, seemed to absorb all other virtues. The war- 


like AEschylus stimulated his countrymen to hazard 
their lives as he had often done, in defence of the 
sacred soil from which they sprung, while the 
praises of Athens at once expanded the patriotic 
virtues and favoured the highest aims of tragedy; 
but the exact morality of civil and domestic life 
was considered by the earlier tragediams as less 
pleasing to the taste of the Athenians: accordingly, 
the moral sentences, thinly scattered over their 
works, are so extremely simple and general that 
they have been supposed to contain political allu- 
sions in disguise. Euripides himself could not 
always succeed in enlisting on the side of virtue, 
the passions he painted so well, and several of the 
precepts of Aristotle seem rather to discourage the 
union of an instructive tendency with the dramatic 
interest. [Poet. 8, 15; also 8, 26 and 32.) 

In the comedy contemporary with Sophocles we 
may observe the same spirit of patriotism, com- 
bined with an absolute neglect of morality. Aris- 
tophanes, a zealous republican, and a vigilant 
guardian of the public treasures, kept a strong 
curb on many an ambitious demagogue, and even 
defended the religion of the state from open infi- 
delity: but we cannot acquit him of gross licen- 
tiousness and a contemptuous disregard of decency, 
although perhaps his design was rather to echo 
the corrupt sentiments of his hearers than to cor- 
rupt them still farther. We may conclude then, 
that the general tendency of the Athenian drama 
was to exalt in the first place human nature, and 
after that the dignity of Athens: to create a gene- 
ral grandeur of soul, and the particular virtues of 
valour, public hospitality, and political wisdom : 
nay more, the form also of their government was 
supported, by a fearless license of expression on 
political subjects, and by strong tacit contrasts be- 
tween the prosperity of Athens and the crimes or 
misfortunes of kings. 


If we give sufficient weight to these doiunidenhe ἔ 


tions, and take into the account the superior re- 
sources of the theatre in those times, and the ex- 
cessive affection felt for it by this enlightened na- 
tion, we may without extravagance attribute to its 
influence some of those romantic sacrifices which 
raised them to the first rank among the Greeks, 
some of that courage which animated their fleets 


and armies, proceeding more from hope than from 
p, sength, more from enthusiasm than discipline. 

If the drama did indeed contribute to the tri- 
: ate of Salamis, it would be difficult to find any 
Peer of equal splendour in the remainder of its 
_ history. The Romans, occupied like the Lacede- 
‘monians in maintaining a strict discipline among 
themselves, as well as a severe authority over their 
- subjects, like them had much shorter intervals of 
leisure and less acute feelings than the Athenians, 
and consequently produced scarcely any original 
or indigenous drama. But among the arts by 
which captive Greece civilized the rustic Latium, 
this for a time was cultivated with so much suc- 
cess, that we must regret the easy transfer of their 
attention to those effeminate pantomines and other 
unworthy spectacles, which hastened the decay of 
their strength and yirtue and thus made their ap- 
proaching fall more certain. 
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: The general diffusion of knowledge among the 
moderns enables them to survey the dramatic poe- 
try of every age and nation, with a dispassionate 
~~ judgment and a very exquisite satisfaction ; but 
their stage is deprived of many powerful aids which 
that of the antients possessed. Our religion (though 
the Spanish stage is an exception) has usually 
been considered too chaste and holy to be trusted 
to actors and exposed to the rude gaze of theatres. 
Music raised to a higher rank among the arts has 
refused to remain any longer a subordinate ally. 
The progress too of refinement has removed us 
farther from the grand simplicity of nature, and 
the modern dramatists having lost the chorus by 
which the Greeks obtained a rich variety without 
injuring the strictest unity, are often obliged to give 
an overcharged strength to such motives as pro- 
duce a number of conflicting views and contrasted 
situations. But on the other hand, the increase of 
knowledge, variety of occupations, and superior 
privileges of women, enable them to reinforce the 
confined circle of characters displayed by Plautus 
and Terence, with many others still more interest- 
ing, while the genial influence of religion has ex- 
panded those humane sensibilities from which so 
many virtuous pleasures spring. Accordingly mo- 
dern history presents several periods in which the 
stage exerted a considerable influence. In the 
᾿ reign of Charles II. its undisguised profligacy served 
to diffuse the vices of the court over the whole 
nation, and contributed so much to the evils of the 
time, as to be accused, and not without justice, of 
endeavouring to deserve all that was said against 
it by the Puritans. The indulgence which has 
been claimed for Aristophanes cannot possibly be- 
long to the poets of that day: the path of duty 
having been enlightened by supreme wisdom, they 
must have been conscious, that in ridiculing age 
and making adultery a subject of pleasantry, in 
tricking out vicious characters with interesting 
qualities, and giving an exaggerated yalue to the 
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virtues of the blood and the ebullitions of youthful 
passion, they were heightening temptation, remov- 
ing the safeguard of decency, and deliberately 
throwing the weight of their talents into the scale 
of vice. 

In that degenerate age, the “‘ practical axioms 
and domestic wisdom” of Shakspeare, unpleasing 
food to such luxurious appetites, seem to have 
been entirely neglected. His insight into the re- 
lations of men and his comprehensive view of the 
whole expanse of nature shewed him that real 
beauty is to be found in virtuous sentiments alone. 
It is true, Shakspeare raises up before us charac- 
ters of every stamp and level, and makes every 
individual think and act with perfect freedom ; 
but vice with him, undisguised by perfidious co- 
lours, is always made more or less ridiculous or 
detestable, and none but genuine virtues held up 
to admiration, so that the humanizing pleasures he 
presented to his countrymen were so far free from 
the taint of corruption. ‘The power of Shakspeare 
over the minds of his contemporaries was not 
perhaps equal to that of the Greek tragedians ; 
but it was in his hands that the drama might best 
be said to purify the mind by pity and terror: de- 
scending a very few steps from the highest tragic 
grandeur, he addressed the most eloquent truths to 
the hearts of men, and the sphere of his influence 
was only limited by the inevitable circumstances 
of his times. The free and generous race for whom 
he wrote, did not combine with their enthusiasm 
that perfect good taste which made the judgment 
of the Athenians all but infallible, and even sup- 
posing that Shakspeare rose superior to their errors 
he still could not bid open defiance to them. Ano- 
ther disadvantage arose from the nature of his ma- 
terials: treading unconsciously in the footsteps of 
the Greeks, he loved to found his plays on the 
chronicles of his country, and the tales generally 
known and remembered ; preferring them to such 
as contained characters and manners completely 
obsolete or exotic. His machinery too, like theirs, 
was constructed from popular superstitions believed 
by many of his hearers and remembered by all ; 
but unfortunately he could not share with Avschy- 
lus the feast of Homer, nor was there any such 
source from which his audience as well as himself, 
might draw genuine history blended with the rich- 
est legendary lore. In spite of these disadvantages, 
the attractions of the stage under his guidance 
appear to have been strong enough to charm the 
multitude away from the fierce sports which had 
been esteemed delightful, and thus to promote the 
gentleness and humanity inseparable from true 
greatness, and it is worth observing that as in the 
decline of the Roman Empire greater and greater 
crowds flocked to the bloody Circus, provided by 
tyrants to intoxicate and debase their minds, the 
silence of both tragic and comic muse being an 
ominous symptom of their approaching ruin, so on 
the other hand the most glorious period of our own 
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history was marked by a desertion of such pursuits, 
when the drama was suddenly raised from insig- 
nificance to transcendent power : nor is it impossi- 
ble that succeeding generations might have pro- 
duced worthy successors to Shakspeare and in- 
creased the resources of the theatre, had not the 
furies of civil war, reinforced by a fanaticism im- 
placably hostile to all liberal arts, fixed the eyes of 
men on a real tragedy. 

‘In reviewing these interesting periods, one of 
the first reflections that presents itself is, that the 
drama has always much depended on the national 
character: this circumstance even suggests a doubt 
whether it has any powers of its own, or, as it has 
been expressed, Whether the Athenians were in- 
debted to Sophocles or he to them? To suppose 
the theatre a senseless pastime, or a mirror pas- 
Sively reflecting the manners of a nation, without 
adding dignity to knowledge, or grace to virtue, is 
a sort of scepticism, discredited as we have just 
seen by some striking facts, and also by received 
opinion ; for whatever may have been said of the 
theatre, no one ever thought that the whole circle 
of its literature is useless, or that the sublimity of 
the warlike, religious Aichylus, and the perfect 
grace of Sophocles, revered as these great men 
have been by successive ages as fountains of elo- 
quence and chaste models of beauty, have still 
made no permanent impression on their readers; 
on the contrary the general opinion seems to be, 
that the loss of the drama would make an irrepa- 
rable chasm in the literature of any nation, and 
particularly that the remainder of English poetry 
would scarcely compensate for the loss of Shak- 
speare. Nor is it tobe imagined that the same 
knowledge might have been put into other forms, 
the same strength exerted in other directions; 
from the carelessness shewn by several great dra- 
matists, as Shakspeare and L. de Vega, with regard 
to publishing collections of their works, we may 
fairly infer, that the applause of multitudes, the 
prize they value most, stimulates to greatest effort 
their susceptible minds, while the busy occupa- 
tions of the stage and the habit of seeing various 
characters variously supported, must contribute 
much to their materials. In Shakspeare, as in 
the Greek tragedians, these circumstances were 
united, to a certain degree, with the faculty of act- 
ing and the habit of managing a theatre, and the 
result was, that when, as in some minor works, he 
speaks in his own person, the strength and origi- 
nality of his genius appear to desert him. To the 
theatre, then, as well as to bountiful nature, we 
owe the works of Shakspeare, these when once 
formed became an everlasting possession as supe- 
rior to place and circumstances as to the vicissi- 
tudes of time; and yet those scenes “ from which 
a hermit might estimate the transactions of the 
world,” adapted to the studious reflections of the 
wise, even more than to the glittering theatre, 
would be destroyed if they lost the dramatic form. 
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The story of Othello could not be related, nor the 
character of Hamlet described; Falstaff dissected 
into jests and anecdotes would be no longer Fal- 
staff; for the highest effects of the art, both on the 
reader and spectator, are obtained by the mutual 
action of the characters and the light they throw 
on each other, 

If therefore knowledge is useful to man, and the 
cultivation of the mind necessary to the perfection 
of the species, the literature alone of the stage 
would be enough to prove that it has exerted no 
languid agency on his condition: but on the other 
hand we cannot suppose it capable of erecting 
itself into an independent tribunal, for as its first 
purpose is to captivate the attention, nothing how- 
ever useful can enter there but under an agreeable 
form: hence not the most virtuous poet on the 
purest stage can raise himself entirely above the 
prepossessions of the audience. His province is to 
cherish and expand every good principle and to 
extinguish by a well-timed ridicule, follies already 
on the decline ; but the errors adorned by novelty 
or strengthened by habit, will generally be out of 
his reach and still more those which are defended 
by the united forces of prejudice and fashion. He 
must consequently invest his heroes with a large 
share of popular virtues, and hold up to abhorrence 
those who in violating the sanctions of justice have 
departed also from the track of human opinion. 
We shall avoid each of these extremes by suppos- 
ing that the Drama, modelled by the spirit of the 
age, and affected in some degree by its artificial 
customs, reacts on each of them with a variable 
power. This mutual action coincides with what 
we observe in the usual course of the world. We 
see events long prepared in the womb of time 
called into existence by the activity of their imme- 
diate causes. The ridicule which extinguished the 
folly of knight-errantry, owed its success to the 
course of public opinion as well as to the pen of 
Cervantes: the powers also of nature react on the 
elements which gave them birth, and the lightning 
whose sudden flashes temper and purify the atmo- 
sphere, owes to that same atmosphere its origin. 

Whether the influence of the stage is favourable 
to virtue—is a question which remains to be more 
closely examined, especially as the abuses to which 
the stage is liable have raised up against it active 
enemies both in antient and modern times. Some 
of these have argued against particular improprie- 
ties prevailing at particular times: others, reason- 
ing on the same grounds, have absolutely condemn- 
ed it as having an inherent tendency to corruption. 
There appears to be more justice in endeavouring 
to remove temporary abuses, than in reasoning 
against this or any other agent on the ground that 
it is liable to be misapplied ; and accordingly the 
writers who took the former course have sometimes 
met with the success they deserved, and thus ren- 
dered considerable benefit to society, while those 
who condemned the Drama with its literature have 
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never, except during short convulsions of enthusi- 
asm, been thought worthy of attention. 

Plato and Rousseau, the most distinguished ene- 
mies of the stage, concur in objecting to the too 
frequent excitement of tender feelings, as likely to 
soften and debilitate the mind. The objection of 
the former is founded on the frequent lamentations 
of the personages in Greek tragedy, and is so little 
applicable to the main question that it has been 
Supposed by a distinguished writer to be directed 
against Euripides alone. That of the latter is 
pointed against the dangerous influence of love, as 
usually represented by the dramatic poets, and 
particularly those of France. It is true that many 
classes of writers are liable to the fault of strength- 
ening the seductions of this ambiguous passion, but 
it is almost incredible that any dangerous ardour 
could have been attributed by him to the French 
tragedians, for a single page of his own writings 
would probably do more in “ giving to tenderness 
the interest due to virtue’ than all the Tragedies 
of Racine and Corneille. 

The misconduct of actresses and the influence of 
their example, is a topic still less related to the 
essence of the drama: we need only recollect that 
in the age of Sophocles, the golden age of Greek tra- 
gedy, and in that of Shakspeare when the romantic 
drama was at its meridian, there were no actresses 
at all, and that among ourselves, the persons of 
that class whose examples have any weight in 
society are far from deserving the imputation. A 
stronger objection arises from the undue impor- 
tance given to love, and the consequent inversion 
of natural relations by making the women the 
disposers of the men, and giving odious or ridicu- 
lous qualities to age. But this argument, unan- 
swerable if urged against that particular error, is 
irrelevant to the general question, for we find on 
referring as before to the times when the theatre 
was most powerful, that love was then more justly 
considered as one of many passions, and conse- 
quently not chargeable with any such consequen- 
ces. From such partial and accidental evils most 
of the arguments against the theatre have been 
drawn. The Scriptures destined for our guidance 
under every possible change cannot be said to dis- 
courage literature, though in every other sense 
silent on this subject. On the other hand the 
venerable Fathers of the church, sometimes unfair- 
ly enough brought to bear on such a discussion, 
were actuated by the wisest and purest motives in 
reprobating unconditionally those spectacles of 
antient Rome, which did not even bear the names 
of Tragedy and Comedy, which departed as much 
from dramatic propriety as from the sanctions of 
religion, and which, if we may believe the reports 
of the wiser heathens, combined with the abomina- 
tions of Paganism, the most disgraceful ferocity. 

But even if it could be supposed that the abuses 
of the stage have been so enormous as hitherto to 
have exceeded its utility, which the adversary of 
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the stage labours to prove, still the question would 
not be set at rest. It is indeed certain that no ac- 
cidental advantages can justify any thing whose 
direct tendency is evil, but on the other hand, 
instances are not wanting of institutions in them- 
selves innocent and beneficial, being applied of- 
tener to bad than to good purposes. Among natu- 
ral productions also, the most useful and valuable 
are not by any means the least liable to abuse : 
iron for instance, diffused throughout the earth by 
a particular providence to supply the necessities of 
man, has become the proverbial theme of poetical 
accusation, as if the cause as well as the instru- 
ment of war and murder; and yet those unhappy 
nations who failed to discover its uses, found, we 
know, but a wretched substitute in that still more 
fatal gold which attracted rapacious invaders and 
could not assist in repelling them. But in fact the 
benefits of the drama more than counterbalance 
its abuses: by painting in faithful colours the life 
and actions of beings like ourselves, and by exer- 
cising a resistless sway over our feelings for honest 
purposes alone, Shakspeare has well deserved to 
be enrolled among the teachers of mankind. In- 
vesting innocence with an angelic beauty, he 
shows us vice on the other hand in its native 
deformity. The remorse of Richard and Macbeth, 
more terrible by far than the fate which at last 
overwhelms them, point out the misery which 
attends crime in its progress as well as in its con- 
sequences, and demonstrate that neither mental 
strength nor worldly grandeur can ever make the 
vicious happy. The exact distribution of rewards 
at the conclusion, he seems to have considered a 
less powerful means, nor did he rely much on 
precepts evidently intended for the audience : his 
moral sentences are the reflections naturally sug- 
gested to the characters by the course of the ac- 
tion, and certainly lose neither strength nor dignity 
by this circumstance. 

It cannot be denied, that if we abstract our 
thoughts from the valuable knowledge which may 
be acquired from the theatre, and consider it 
strictly as a school of morality, its power is limited 
and imperfect ; it is not by the fictitious sorrow of 
tragedy, but by the real calamities of life, that the 
pride of a rebellious heart can be humbled, and it 
would be chimerical to expect a practised sinner to 
be suddenly convinced of his iniquities by poetical 
justice or moral aphorisms, since in proportion to 
the strengh of his former habits it would be diffi- 
cult to raise up virtuous principles by external im- 
pressions. Our virtue too is placed so much in our 
own power that the suggestions of conscience and 
the exercise of reason will protect it more, than 
all the exhortations and remonstrances of poets, 
preachers, or even friends. 

But whatever may be the imperfections of this, 
and of all other human endeavours, he whose un- 
corrupted heart has never known the wild tumult 
of passion nor the torpor of selfish apathy, finds on 
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the stage a thousand objects of generous sympathy ; 
nor is there any form of advice, any species of in- 
struction, which combining argument with persua- 
sion, addresses itself so forcibly to his feelings as 
well as his understanding. Admitted there to the 
confidence of the good, he follows them with fideli- 
ty through all their misfortunes, and exults with 
them in their triumphs, not without a secret joy at 
finding himself as it were worthy of their friendship. 
The cloak of hypocrisy is withdrawn from vice, 
and even the artifices by which men deceive them- 
selves are laid bare, and thus the delusions caused 
by the shifting scenes of the world and the deceit- 
fulness of our own hearts are in some degree 
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removed, The habit of sympathizing with the 
unfortunate familiarises us with emotions nearly 
allied to virtue. There may be no actual merit in 
an involuntary compassion, yet still the tears 
drawn from us by the accents of suffering leave — 
behind them a secret satisfaction, from pede 
sciousness of having indulged in the most innocer 
and natural feelings, and of having given an 
ταί. συγίσίη τειν errliplon οὖτος 0 
lose sight of selfish views, in contemplating the 
sorrows that equally affect us all, and the general ἢ 
lot of humanity. 

[Written, though without success, for the Ba- 
chelor’s Prize at Oxford, 1820.] 
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LAUDA, SION. 

LAvuDA, Sion, Salvatorem, 
Lauda Ducem et Pastorem 
In hymnis et canticis. 

Quantum potes, tantum aude, 
Quia major omni laude, 
Nec laudare suflicis. 

Laudis thema specialis, 

Panis vivus et vitalis, 
Hodie proponitur. 

Quem in sacre mensa cone, 
Turbe fratrum duodene, 
Datum non ambigitur. 

Sit laus plena, sit sonora, 

Sit jucunda, sit decora, 
Mentis jubilatio. 

Dies enim solemnis agitur, 

In qua mens prima recolitur, 
Hujus institutio. 

In hac mensa novi Regis, 
Novum Pascha nove legis, 
Phase vetus terminat. 

Vetustatem novitas, 

Umbram fugat veritas, 
Noctem lux eliminat. 

Quod in coena Christus gessit, 
Faciendum hoc expressit 
In sui memoriam, 

Docti sacris institutis, 

Panem, vinum, in salutis 
Consecramus hostiam. 

Dogma datur Christianis, 
Quod in carnem transit panis, 
Et vinum in sanguinem. 

Quod non capis, quod non vides 
Animosa firmat fides, 
Preter rerum ordinem. 

Sub diversis speciebus, 

'  Signis tantum, et non rebus, 
Latent res eximiz. 

Caro cibus, sanguis potus, 
Manet tamen Christus totus 
Sub utraque specie. 


A sumente non concisus, 

Non confractus, non divisus, 
Integer accipitur. κα 

Sumit unus, sumunt mille, 
Quantum isti, tantum ille, 
Nec sumptus consumitur, 

Sumunt boni, sumunt mali, 
Sorte tamen inequali, 

Vite vel interitus. 

Mors est malis, vita bonis, 
Vide paris sumptionis 
Quam sit dispar exitus! 

Fracto demum sacramento, 
Ne vacilles, sed memento 
Tantum esse sub fragmento 
Quantum toto tegitur, 

Nulla rei sit scissura, 

Signi tantum sit fractura, 
Qua nec status, nec statura 
Signati minuitur. 

Ecce panis angelorum 
Factus cibus viatorum, 
Vere panis filiorum 
Non mittendus canibus. 

In figuris presignatur, 

Cum Isaac immolatur, 
Agnus Pasche deputatur, 
Datur Manna Patribus. 

Bone pastor, panis vere, 
Jesu nostri miserere, 

Tu nos pasce, nos tuere, 
Tu nos bona fac videre, 


STABAT MATER. 
StTaBAT Mater dolorosa 


Cuius animam gementem, 
Contristatam, et dolentem 
Pertransivit gladius. 

O quam tristis, et afflicta 
Fuit illa benedicta 
Mater Unigeniti ! 

Qux meerebat, et dolebat, 

: Pia Mater dum videbat 

Nati posnas inclyti. 

: Quis est homo qui non fleret, 
Matrem Christi si videret 
In tanto supplicio ? 

Quis non posset contristari, 
Christi Matrem contemplari 
Dolentem cum Filio ? 

Pro peccatis sue gentis 
Vidit Iesum in tormentis, 

Et fiagellis subditum. 

Vidit suum dulcem natum, 
Moriendo desolatum, 
Dum emisit spiritum. 

Ejia mater fons amoris, 

Me sentire vim doloris 
Fac, ut tecum lugeam. 

Fac, ut ardeat cor meum 
In amando Christum Deum, 
Ut sibi complaceam. 

Sancta Mater istud agas, 
Crucifixi fige plagas 
Cordi meo valide. 

Tui nati vulnerati, 

Tam dignati pro me pati, 
Peenas mecum divide. 

Fac me tecum pié flere, 
Crucifixo condolere, 
Donee ego vixero. 

Juxa crucem tecum stare, 
Et me tibi sociare 
In planctu desidero. 

Virgo virginum preclara, 
Mihi iam non sis amara, 
Fac me tecum plangere. 

Fac ut portem Christi mortem, 
Passionis fac consortem, 
Et plagas recolere. 

Fac me plagis vulnerari, 
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Fac me cruce inebriari, 
Et cruore Filii. 

Flammis ne urar succensus, 
Per te, Virgo, sim defensus 
In die iudicii. 

Christe, cum sit hine exire, 
Da per Matrem me venire 
Ad palmam victoria. 

Quando corpus morietur, 

Fac ut anime donetur 
Paradisi gloria. 
AD REGIAS. 
AD regias agni dapes, 
Stolis amicti candidis 
Post transitum maris rubri 
Christo canamus principi. 

Divina cujus charitas 
Sacrum propinat sanguinem, 
Almique membra corporis, 
Amor sacerdos immolat. 

Sparsum cruorem postibus 
Vastator horret angelus, 
Fugitque divisum mare, 
Merguntur hostes fluctibus. 

Jam pascha nostrum Christus est, 
Paschalis idem victima, 

Et pura puris mentibus 
Sinceritatis azyma. 

O vera cceli victima, 
Subjecta cui sunt tartara, 
Soluta mortis vincula 
Recepta vite pramia. 

Victor subactis inferis 
Trophea Christus explicat, 
Coeloque aperto, subditum ἢ 
Regem tenebrarum trahit. 

Ut sis perenne mentibus 
Paschale Jesu gaudium, 

_ A morte dira criminum 
Vite renatos libera. 

Deo Patri sit gloria 
Et Filio qui & mortuis 
Surrexit, ac Paraclito, 

In sempiterna secula. 

Amen. Alleluia. 


LOCKE, 

As to his meals, I should think it best that they 
_ should not be kept constantly to an hour, I ima- 
gine every one will judge it reasonable, that their 
children, when little, should look upon their pa- 
_ rents as their lords, their absolute governors ; and 
when they come to riper years, as their best, as 
their only sure friends. When the father or mo- 
_ ther looks sour on the child, every body else 
should put the same coldness on. For all their 
_ innocent folly, playing, and childish actions, are to 
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EXTRACTS FROM VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


be left free and unrestrained, as far as they can 
consist with the respect due to those present, and 
that with the greatest allowance. The hardest 
part, I confess, is with the first or eldest. There is 
but one fault for which children should be beaten, 
and that is obstinacy or rebellion. I have known 
the children of a person of quality kept in awe by 
the fear of having their shoes pulled off. The blows 
by pauses laid on, till they reach the mind. Care 
must be had that we mistake not: we must be 
sure it is obstinacy and nothing else. The first 
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appearances of vicious inclinations should be treat- 
ed first with your wonder: if returning, discounte- 
nanced by the severe brow of all around him. 
Why does the learning of Latin and Greek need 
the rod, when French and Italian need it not? 
Children learn to dance and fence without whip- 
ping, nay arithmetic, drawing, etc. 1 think the 
chastisement should be a little more sedate and 
a little more severe, and the whipping mingled 
with admonition between, so continued till the im- 
pressions of it on the mind were found legible in 
the face, voice, and submission of the child. In- 
stances of great debauchery etc. which young men 
have run into as soon as they have been let loose 
from a severe and strict education. Asking a son’s 
opinion, will put serious considerations into his 
thoughts better than any rules or advice he can give 
him. In morality, prudence, and breeding, cases 
should be put to him and his judgment asked, All 
things should be contrived, as much as may be, for 
their ease and satisfaction, that they should not 
regulate their delights by their fancy. Children 
should not be purposely made uneasy, which would 
relish of inhumanity and illnature, and infect them 
with it, The constant loss of whatever they craved 
or carved to themselves should teach them Cry- 
ing is a fault that should not be tolerated in chil- 
dren. In the little harms they suffer from knocks 
and falls they should be bid do so again. Keep 
children from frights of all kinds when they are 
young. Let others whom they esteem be told 
before their face of the knowledge they possess, 
That they may never receive deccitful and illuding 
answers. Say, he shall no longer be troubled with 
a tutor: since he prefers this or that play to his 
book, that only shall he do; and so set him to 
work morning and afternoon. Mark whether his 
idleness is from general temper or intentness on 
other things. Ifother means fail, employ him in 
some constant bodily labour. The play-things 
should be in custody of the tator etc. and the child 
have but one at atime. Few of Adam’s children are 
so happy as not to be born with some bias in their 
natural temper, which it is the business of education 
to take off or counterbalance. A cunning trick helps 
but once and hinders ever after. Bashfulness and 
disrespect: not think meanly of ourselves; not 
think so of others. I cannot help thinking that the 
parents still live in fear of the school-master’s rod, 
which they look on as the only instrument of edu- 
cation. Children are much less apt to be idle than 
men, and some part of that busy age ought to be 
turned to useful things. For an easy and pleasant 
book, I think A®sop’s fables the best. Disapproves 
of the promiscuous reading of the Bible. I think 
the Italian way, of holding the pen between thumb 
and forefinger alone, may be best. Short-hand, an 
art, as Ihave been told, known only in England. 
Recommends a literal interlinear translation, When 
a child knows not what is abetulere we should not 
demand what aufero signifies. It is well to accus- 
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tom the mind to employ its whole strength and 
sagacity in reasoning, but yet I guess that this is 
not to be done to children while very young nor at 
their entrance upon any sort of knowledge. It is 
a contradiction to the natural state of childhood to 
fix their fleeting thoughts. Grammar:—There is — 
more stir made about it than it needs, and those are — 
tormented about it to whom it does not at all be- 
long—children. If grammar ought to be taught 
at any time, it must be to one that can speak the 
language already. In modern languages, pupils 
are not expected to make speeches (themes) or - 
verses, The poor lad wants knowledge of those 
things he is to speak of, which is to be had only 
from time and observation: it is usual for the poor 
children to go to those of higher forms with this pe- 
tition: Pray give me a little sense. — He must set 
his invention on the rack to say 
he knows nothing, which is a sort of Rgyptian 
tyranny to bid them make bricks who have not yet 
any of the materials. Young gentlemen should 
speak ex tempore on rational and useful questions 
adapted to their age and capacity, and on subjects 
not wholly unknown to them. If he have a poetic 
vein, it is to me the strangest thing in the world 
that the father should desire or suffer it to be 
cherished or improved. Locke is against learning 
much by heart, except where a passage comes in 
the way whose matter is worth remembrance, and 
the expression of it very close and excellent. If 
learning much by heart strengthened the memory, 
players of all people must have the best memories 
and be the best company. Xerxes did not remem- 
ber every soldier in his army by name from having 
learned much by heart. What the mind is intent 
upon and careful about, that it remembers best. 
Geometry, wherein I think the six first Books of Bu- 
clid enough for him to be taught: Grotius de Jure 
Belli et Pacis, and still more Puffendorf de Jure 
Naturali et Gentium. If you would have your son 
reason well, let him read Chillingworth. La 
Bruyére :—One can searee burthen children too 
much with the knowledge of languages; ifdeferred, 
young men have not resolution to apply to it out of 
choice, nor steadiness to carry it on. I would have 
him learn a manual trade, nay, two or three, but 
one particularly. His drink should be only small 
beer: let his bed be hard; make it after different 
fashions, Recommends fruits, dried without sugar. 
Not that I would have put down every pint of wine 
or play, that costs money. Recommends 
from 7 to 16 years of age, or when he is a good 
deal older, but not at the usual time, before 21. 
But no: because hé must be back again by one _ 
and twenty to marry and propagate. The father 
cannot stay any longer for the portion, nor the mo- 
ther for a new set of babies to play with.—(On 
Education.) 
D’ ISRAELI. 

In a catoptrick view. A good literary chest of 

drawers, Squadrons of authorities, References 
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FORSYTH.—JOANNA.—MILTON, 


etc. foaming over margin. Revolutionary politics 
of the antient Junius. Like a tailor’s goose, hot 
and heavy. Bad poets owing to bad critics, An- 
thony Wood, calls Locke, a clamorous prating 


1 fellow, and Milton, incendiary. Dust of the dia- 


mond, Paree quia non parcebant (Eumenides. ) 
Tuning his voice and balancing his hands. As- 
phaltic apples. Like Whiston, wanting pyx and 
stars. Cut his name out of the college books, 
Dr. Carey (contemporary of Addison,) wrote God 
save the King, both words and music.—( Calamities 
of Authors.) 
FORSYTH. 

Sep nune ad quas non Clodius aras ? Whoever 
is determined to complete a series, will steal what 
he cannot find. Blazing with leaf-gold. Bore him 
off in triumph to the wine-flask. Walls of Rome 
built by Aurelian, Colossal taste under Empire, 
in statues, books, edifices, etc. Brassy light. Mo- 
dern Rome employed sculptors and painters too 
much, as architects. Music divested of poetry is 
but a sensual art, and should be classed with cook- 
ery and perfumery. Comfort,—state unfelt in a 


warm climate, a winter idea, winter feeling. A 
fable of Zsop done into stone. 


Flat, forbidding 
front of St. Peter’s; ought to come forward like 
the Pantheon. An inclined plane not the natural 


seat of a colonnade. Wretched plasterer. Pilasters 


and columns which never give support. Sins of 
the ‘sublime. Encyclopedic picture (school of A- 
thens). Geta ate alphabetically. Ludovisi Mars ; 
Ruspigliosi Aurora. Tense and spasmodic, Ex- 
ercise a kind of medical sagacity on the Her- 
culanean MSS. Homer, “iwma rauQavowvra,” 
fronting the door. Tested gold. Every quality 
that can adorn a slave. Chiodo Sanese, (say the 
Florentines, of a headless nail.) Of the order call- 
ed Tuscan nothing is to be found, I believe, in any 
ruins; wide intercolumniations: Vitruvius found 
it in antiquated temples. The Attic, an Italian 
order. The church, cobbling its Basilicas out of 
temples and tombs. A Basilica seems at first to 
have been part of a palace: the word sometimes 
intended, a portico. This jumble of arcade and 
colonnade was unknown to the antients, and crept 
first into the basilical churches from economy in 
building, and from a command of antient columns. 
The study of antiquities originated here with 


‘churchmen, who stuck the name of temple on 


every monument that would bear it. The Gothic; 
minute divisions of a modern theatre; long slender 
Shafts to part the boxes; flat arches; for stage 
front; pinnacles, ete. of an old cathedral; also 
the throne. Rage for plays; two theatres at Pom- 
peii; one at Herculaneum; one at Misenum, 
Aletta, Capua, Cuma, and Puteoli; two at Naples. 
Narrow streets of antients, twenty-four lictors in 
single file, no carriages, nor even litters, allowed 
there before Cicero’s time. Third edifice at 
Pestum a temple, perhaps, parted between two 
divinities, as that of Venus and Rome. Sienna de- 
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populated from 85,000 to 15,000. A few finger- 
ings of maccaroni wind up the rattling machine for 
the day. Italian artists should paint in fresco till 
Italian soldiers learn to defend their country,— 
(Remarks on Italy.) 

LIFE OF JOANNA. 

Lou Saber gaie (Provengal.) Petrarch had no 
copy of Dante till Boccaccio transcribed one for 
him. French language “la plus délitable et plus 
commune ἃ toute gens.’’ Dante at nine years old 
first fell in love with Beatrice. Boccaccio first 
comprehended Dante and made him felt. Pe- 
trarch’s father was the friend of Dante. Virgil 
considered a magician at Naples. Boccaccio ac- 
knowledged Petrarch his master, and felt towards 
him all love and veneration. Old tales of Troy, 
and Fesule, and Rome. The Count de Foix, flower 
of chivalry, rose at noon, supped at midnight. Of 
the gladiators at Naples, Petrarch says, The 
populace runs to them in crowds, and applauds 
when human blood fiows: the place set apart for 
this butchery is called Carbonaria. Mixture of 
truth and falschood always found in slander. 
Execution of Philippa the Catanese, and others : 
Such was thecannibal ferocity of the populace that 
they are said, not from any desire of vengeance 
but from wanton brutality, to have torn the bodies 
of some of the dead with their teeth and_ nails. 
Judicial combat checked false accusations, iss 
antiently to superiors ;—Kiss the Son; Hail Master. 
Petrarch imitated the Troubadours, who always 
addressed some married woman, or unattainable 
fair. During Petrarch’s life Italy was filled with 
banditti, and soldiers employed in contentions of 
its petty states, who without scruple robbed and 
murdered the peaceful traveller. Condemned to 
fame. Boccaccio’s Theseide first modern epic, and 
first poem in ottava rima. Decameron a hundred 
novels (each of a few pages) related in ten days 
by seven ladies and three young men who retired 
into the country from the plague at Florence. We 
kiss the old shoes and dirty handkerchiefs of the 
saints, and neglect their books. Merchants of all 
nations crowded to her ports; she would never 
suffer any tax to be laid on them. [A scuffle be- 
tween a cavalier and a saddler reminds me of a 
similar incident in 1825.] Joanna’s confession :— 
‘* After his decease (her father’s, who never lived 
to be king) with the consent of the nobles... I 
married Andrew of Hungary, brother to Lewis 
king of Hungary, by whom I had not any children 
for he died, a young man, at Aix in Provence.” 

MILTON. 

ATTAIN to knowledge of God and things invisi- 
ble, by orderly conning over the visible and infe- 
rior creature. After some preparatory grounds of 
speech by their certain forms got into memory, 
they are led to the praxis thereof in some chosen 
book lessoned thoroughly to them. Those gram- 
matic flats and shallows where they stuck unsea- 
sonably, For we Englishmen, being far northerly, 
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do not open our mouths in the cold air wide enough 
to grace a southern tongue, but are observed by 
all other nations to speak exceeding close and in- 


ward, so that to smatter Latin with an English | 


mouth is as bad hearing as Law French. But still 
to be reduced in their night-ward studies, under 
the determinate sentence of David or Solomon, or 
the evangels and apostolic Scriptures. They may 
have easily learnt, at any odd hour, the Italian 
tongue. Those tragedies also that treat of house- 
hold matters, as Trachinia, Alcestis. The interim 
of unsweating themselves regularly, and conve- 
nient rest before meat, may both with profit and 
delight be taken up in hearing solemn and divine 
harmonies of music. The like, also, would not be 
inexpedient after meat. Practical knowledge of 
sailing, and of sea-fight. Helpful experiences of 
hunters, fowlers, fishermen.—( Eiucation.) 

Spotless truth is like to find small credit for what 
she can say, unless she can bring a ticket from 
Latimer, Cranmer, Ridley. I wish these names 
were utterly abolished like the brazen serpent. 
The church, to whose service, by the intention of 
my parents and friends, I was destined of a child. 

BOLINGBROKE. 

An Austrian prince alone Is fit to nod upon a 
Spanish throne. A strange distrust of human rea- 
son in every human institution. Father Paul’s 
History of Benefices, recommended by Bolingbroke 
and Chatham. Specious, ingenious ignorance, Jo- 
sephus says that Arcesilaus rejected Hesiod, Hella- 
nicus contradicted Arcesilaus, Ephorus accused Hel- 
lanicus, Timwus Ephorus, and ail after writers 
Timeus, Strabo says—Better give credit to He- 
siod and Homer than Ctesias, Herodotus, Hellani- 
cus. The few passages of the infancy of nations 
which they retain, are not such as deserve most to 
be remembered, but such as, being in proportion 
to the age, make the strongest impressions. Ex- 
change what we have of Livy for what we have 
not, Actors, or judges of those that act, control- 
Jers of those that judge. The French mis-reckoned 
very much, if they made the same comparison be- 
tween their troops and those of their enemies as 
they had made in precedent wars: those that had 
been opposed to them in the last were raw for the 
most part when it began, the British particularly; 
but they had been disciplined, if I may say so, by 
their defeats ; they were grown to be veterans at 
the peace of Ryswick, and though many had been 
disbanded, yet they had been disbanded lately, so 
that even these were easily formed anew, and the 
spirit that had beer raised, continued in all, Sup- 
plies of men to recruit the armies were more 
abundant on the side of the confederacy than on 
that of the two crowns, A necessary consequence 
of which seemed to be, that those of the former 
would grow better, and those of the latter worse, 
in a long, extensive, and bloody war. 1 believe it 
proved so, and if my memory does not deceive me, 
The French were forced very early to send recruits 
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The event showed that if France had her Condé, Tu 
renne, or her Luxembourg. ..—( Letters on History.) 
SEGUR. 


He recommended the Russians to arm them- — 
selves with hatchets, and especially with three- — 
pronged forks, as the French were not heavier than — 


a sheaf of corn. People would breathe about 


them an air of prodigy and wonder, In the fields, 


amidst thick mud, fires of mahogany furniture, 
windows, and gilded doors. Soldiers and their 
oflicers, splashed with mud, blackened with smoke, 
seated on arm chairs, reclined on silken couches, 
At their feet were spread or heaped Cashmere 
shawls, the rarest furs of Siberia, gold stuffs of Per- 
sia, and silver plates out of which they had nothing 
to eat but a black dough, baked in the ashes, and 
half-broiled and bloody horse-flesh, Does there 
exist a creature so diminutive that the sun can 
shine on every side of it at once? Natural obsti- 
nacy which led to his elevation, likely to eause his 
fall. It is well known that he was accessible to 
every kind of presentiment. He prolonged his 
meals hitherto so simple and short; seemed desi- 
rous of stifling thought by repletion ;’ passed whole 
hours half reclined, as if torpid, and awaiting, with 
a novel in his hand, the catastrophe of his terrible 
history. Conquerors, having no intermediate power 
between themselves and heaven, more immediate- 
ly under its protection. To behold those features, 
so formidable to multitudes, expressing to you no 
other feeling than that of a mild and affecting be- 
nevolence ; to hear that mysterious man, whose 
every word was historical, yielding as if for your 
sake alone to the irresistible impulse of the most 
frank and confiding disclosure. A fever of hesita- 
tion. Napoleon compelled the marshals to adopt 
a luxurious style of living by his own example and 
orders: it was a means, according to him, of in- 
fluencing the multitude. Sent despatches, as was 
his custom on the eve of a great event, as it would 
necessarily decide the character of many of his 
replies, and give a colouring to all. He had be- 
come accustomed to command everything, and 
those whom he commanded had become accus- 
tomed not to execute everything. He was observed 
to wander about his apartments, as if pursued by 
some dangerous temptation. Indifference or rough- 
ness,.the one turning pale, the other red: the 
one with impetuous obstinacy, the other with short 
dry determination, repelled the vehement contra- 
dictions of the Emperor, and often ended such 
altercations by ab retiring and shutting the 
door after them with violence ! ! What better were” 
these for their riches if. .for the wives he had 
given them if..? Contending against his own re- 
flections by this torrent of conjectures, and seeking 
to impose upon himself. The officers named the 
bravest; the men approved; the Emperor ap- 
proved: elections instantaneously in a circle in 
his presence, confirmed by acclamations. His de- 
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GALL.—DRYDEN. 


parture drawing everything with it: his orders, in 


_ fact, not being scrupulously obeyed but within the 


circle of his observation.—( Russian Campaign.) 
GALL, 


I, Amour ;—cou gras, nuque forte. 


_ 2. Progéniture ;—dans la plupart des tétes de 
femmes, la partie supérieure de !’ occipital recule 


᾿ς davantage que dans les tétes d’hommes. 


8, Attachement ;-—placé au milieu du bord posté- 
rieur du pariétal, et forme, lorqu’il est. . développé, 
deux proéminences annulaires distinctes, ou du 
moins, le crine est large et bombé dans cette 


4. Défense ;—pro€minence bombée derriére et 
au-dessus des oreilles: sa place dans le crane est 
Pangle postérieur-inférieur des pariétaux: lorsque 
dans les mémes sujets, il ne se trouve pas dans 
cette région une proéminence en segmentde sphére, 
du moins leur téte est-elle d’un organe ἃ l’autre 
beaucoup plus large que dans les sujets craintifs. 

_ δ, Instinct carnassier ;—quand le développement 
est excessif, toute la partie du crane, depuis les 
bords inférieurs des pariétaux jusqu’ ἃ Voreille, 


~~ est bombée: avec un moindre développement, la 


proéminence est bornée aux temporaux. 

6. Ruse ;—lorsque lorgane de l’instinct carnas- 
sier est trés développé, on pourrait le confondre 
avec celui de la ruse . . ce dernier est plus haut, 
et avance davantage sur les tempes, et au lieu 
d@étre formé en segment de sphére, il est allongé. 

7. Propriété ;—proéminence bombée et allongée, 
depuis l’organe de la ruse jusqu’ au bord externe 
de l’arcade supérieure de lorbite. 

8. Orgueil;—protubérance allongée, immédiate- 
ment derriére et au-dessous du sommet de la téie. 

9. Vanité;—deux grandes pro€éminences sail- 
lantes en segment de sphére, placées ἃ cOté de 
la proéminence ovale allongée de lorgane des 
hauteurs. 

10. Circonspection;—la téte présente une surface 
trés large, dans la région supérieure postérieure 
latérale. 

11. Educabilité ; sens des choses ;—pro€minence 
allongée, depuis la racine du nez jusqu’ au milieu 
du front. 

12. Localité;—moins apparent, mieux dessiné, 
que les sinus frontaux. 

13. Sens des personnes;—yeux dont la partie in- 


terne, et la commissure palpébrale correspondante, 


sont abaissées, 

14. Sens des mots et des noms ;—grands yeux ἃ 
fleur de ἰδία, 

15. Langage;—yeux & fleur de téte déprimés: 
un certain intervalle entre le bulbe et l’arcade 
supérieure: Vapparence d’une petite poche rem- 
plie d’eau; de 1a le nom d’yeux pochetés. 

16. Couleur ;—se bombe de plus en plus en ap- 
prochant le milieu de arcade. 

17. Sens des tons ;—la partie inférieure du front 
ou trés large ou carrée. 1°. La région frontale 
au-dessus de angle externe de lail, est bombée, 
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ou, 2°, il s’éléve immédiatement au-dessus de 
angle externe de |’oil, une proéminence en forme 
de pyramide, jusqu’ ἃ la 4 hauteur du front. 

18. Nombre ;—extrémité externe de Ja paupitre 
cache la partie correspondante de Τ᾽ οἱ] ; ou Pangle 
saillant de arcade souciliaire déborde les parties 
antérieures de la tempe. 

19. Construction ; les arts; — protubérance en 
forme de segment de sphére, (base, un pouce et 
au-dela de diamétre,) immédiatement derrigre 
Yorgane de la musique et au-dessus de celui des 
nombres. On pourrait le confondre avec l’organe 
de la propriété, mais ce dernier a une forme al- 
longée, et Vautre une forme ronde et se trouve au 
dessus de l’organe de la propriété. 

20. Comparaison ;—partie moyenne antérieure 
supérieure du front, voutée en proéminence con- 
ique. 

21. Profondeur ; métaphysique;—2 cOdté de la 
sagacité les parties se trouvent bombées. 

22. Esprit caustique ; saillie;—parties antérieures 
sup. latérales bombées en segment de sphére. 

23. Poésie ;—proéminence allongée ou bourrelet, 
commence & la moitié de la hauteur du front, en 
avant au-dessus des tempes, s’étend obliquement 
de bas en haut et en arrigre, ἃ peu-prés ἃ deux 
pouces. 

20. Bonté;—protubérance allongée, dans la partie 
supérieure antérieure moyenne du front. 

25. Mimique ;—se distingue de la bonté, . en ce 
qu’il est placé un peu plus haut, et qu’il a une 
forme plus arrondie. 

26. Culte, existence de Dieu ;—fait bomber consi- 
dérablement la partie postérieure moyenne de la 
moitié supérieure du frontal. ‘ 

27. Fermeté;—ces circonvolutions bombent le 
sommet de la téte en une protubérance formant un 
segment de sphére.—( Fonctions du Cerveau,) 

DRYDEN. 
Be fair or foul, or rain or shine, 
The joys I have possess’d in spite of fate are mine: 
Not heav’n itself upon the past has power ; 
But what has been has been, and Ihave had my hour. 


Away! with women weep, and leave me here 

Fixed, like a man to die, without a tear ; 

Or save, or slay us both, within this present hour ; 

Tis all that fate has left within thy pow’r. 

She said—nor did her father fail to find 

In all she spoke, the greatness of her mind, 

But thought she was not resolute to die... . 
Horace in first and third books of Odes, was still 

rising, but came not to his meridian till the third, 

after which his judgment was an overpoise to his 

imagination :—He descended in his fourth, and in 

his Satires and Epistles was more philosopher and 

critic than poet. Yet if his constitution be health- 

ful, his mind may still retain a decent vigour, and 

the gleanings of that Ephraim, in comparison with 

others, will surpass the vintage of Abiezer. So- 
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briety in our riper years is the effect of a well cor- 
rected warmth ; but where the principle is phlegm, 
what can be expected from the waterish matter, 
but an insipid manhood and a stupid old infancy, 
He who carries a [good conscience | into a cloister, 
sometimes loses it there, and repents of his re- 
pentance. 
BENJAMIN CONSTANT. 

First Fétichisme, afterwards the flambeaux du 
ciel et forces inconnues, Druen fils d’ Utamibaden: 
le premier mois il resta trois jours sans alimens, 
vivant de fruit le reste: le second mois, il jeuna six 
jours ; le troisitme, douze, ne buvant qu’autant 
d’eau que le creux de sa main pouvait contenir: 
le quatriéme, il parcourut les huit degrés de la con- 
templation, se nourrissant de l’air: le cinquitme, 
fixant sa pensee sur ]’étre supreme, il devint étran- 
ger ἃ son propre corps: le sixitme, il ferma tout 
aceés aux impressions extérieures. Enfin retenant 
jusqu’ & sa respiration, il conjura la Divinité de se 
montrer ἃ lui. Ses austérités ebranlérent le monde, 
et le firent regner glorieusement vingt-six mille an- 
nées, He succeeded in his object of being revenged 
on a step-mother.—( Sur la religion. ) 

ROSCOE. 

PETRARCH first remonstrated against neglect of 
antiques ; before Leo X. the ship of Aésculapius 
and the Laocoon were dug up: Leo also patronised 
antiquarian studies. Michel Angelo made a statue 
of Cupid and buried it, for sake of appearance ; 
another of St. Francis was made to be painted by 
abarber. About the year 1500, L. da Vinci quit- 
ted Milan for Florence, and M. Angelo returned 
from his exile at Rome. Statue of David made out 
of the unfinished block of Simone da Fiesole, by 
M. Angelo; L. da Vinci refusing. Cartoons made 
by L. da Υ. for a Battle of horsemen, by M. Angelo, 
representing Florentine soldiers unexpectedly a- 
larmed when bathing: designs not completed; 
cartoons lost. About 1505, he was called to Rome 
by Julius II, to designatomb. St. Peter’s com- 
menced by Bramante. M. Angelo the Moses in 
the centre: his demands for money for conveying 
marbles from Carrara being neglected, he retires 
to Florentine territory. Five couriers and threats; 
the Gonfaloniere is ready to make him ambassa- 
dor. Statue of Julius in bronze at Bologna ;— 
Shall 1 make a book in your Holiness’s hand ?— 
No; give me a sword; 1 am no scholar. Raffaelle 
born 1483, came to Rome 1508, having seen in 
1504 the Cartoons of M. Angelo and Lionardo: in 
1508, Sistine Chapel undertaken by M. Angelo, in 
1511 half being done, it was thrown open to the 
public, in 1512, completed. The Judgment over the 
altar not till thirty years after. Mean-time Raf- 
faelle decorated the chambers of the Vatican: 
picture of Theology (Dispute of Sacraments) in 
eamera di segnatura: Virgin, Saints, Prophets, 
and on each side, various doctors whose writings 
have explained the doctrine of the trinity, con- 
templating the wafer: next, Philosophy (School of 
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Athens): next, Poetry; Virgil indicates to Dante 
his track ; Sannazaro and Tebaldeo (of living per- 
sons :) next, Jurisprudence: Gregory IX. delivers 
the decretals to an advocate of the , Jus- 
tinian the pandects to Trebonian, There is a story. 
that Raffelle privately visited the Sistine Chapel, 
After the designs in the camera della segnatura, | 
another apartment received the picture of Helio. — 
dorus, in compliment to Julius ΠῚ. who had joined — 
to the patrimony of St. Peter’s the dominions of its _ 
oppressors; portraits surround the Pontiff in his 
chair of state. Mass of Bolsenna, Leo X. engaged 
M. Angelo to rebuild the church of St. Lorenzo at 
Florence: The work made little The 
life of Leo was an idle interval in the life of M, 
Angelo, Raffaelle is his chief glory, Tn the same 
apartment with Heliodorus, the latter made the 
picture of Attila, with Portrait of Leo X. and St. 
Peter and St. Paul, Attila, for Lewis ΧΕ, also 
Liberation of St. Peter. 

For Agostino Chigi, Raffaelle made the Haxperina, 
a picture representing Galatea, etc. for the same 
person Lorenzetto made the statue of Jonah, part 
of a sepulchre, A third apartment of the Vatican 
received Coronation of Charlemagne, on two sides 
of the room; Victory of Leo IV. over Saracens; 
Extinction of fire at Rome, Raffaelle’s pupils (Giulio 
Romagno, Penni, Perino del Vaga, etc.) attended 
him in great numbers whenever he appeared in 
public, For tapestry in one apartment, ‘the Car- 
toons’ were sent to Flanders: the frize or border 
in chiaro-scuro represented events in the life of 
Leo X, the drawings remaining with workmen were 
purchased by Charles I, opposed 
to Raising of Lazarus by 8. del Piombo under di- 
rection of M. Angelo, Survey of Antient Rome : 
report supposed to be by Raffaelle. In 1520, wtat, 
37, Raffaelle died ; Leo wept amaramente. While 
he and Μ. Angelo were thus employed, L, da Vinci 
was blowing bubbles to fill a room, and decorating 
lizards with artificial wings. Lionardo was often 
led to the expression of caricature, deformity and 
grimace. Lavori or stampe di niello, cavities for 
a black alloy; impressed on paper for experiment; 
hence copper-plate engraving; known to Raffaelle 
not M. Angelo. History of M, Angelo recorded 
by two of his scholars. Engravers, Andrea Man- 
tegna, Mare Antonio Raimondi. Burin, succeeded 
by Etching attributed erroneously to Parmeggiano, 

Pertanto quell’ edifizio materiale di 5, Pietrd, 
rovind in gran parte il suo edifizio spirituale; per- 
cidcche a fin d’ adunare tanti millioni quanti ne 
assorbiva |’ immenso lavoro di quella chiesa, con- 


venne al successore di Giulio far cid d’ onde prese ~ 


origine I’Eresia di Lutero, che ha impoverita di 
molti piu millioni d’ anime la Chiesa,—Pallavicini 
ch. I. p. 49. Giovanni Pico di Mirandola, Pie de 
Mirandole, a sort of Chrichton, the all accomplish- 
lord of Mirandola. Aldo Manuzio Bassiano, born 
in the Roman state; printed at Venice; placed 
this inscription over his door,— 
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Quisquis es, rogat te Aldus ctiam atq etiam 
ut si quid est quod a se velis, perpaucis agas 
deinde actatum abeas: nisi tanquam Hercules, 
defesso Atlante, veneris suppositurus humeros; 
semper enim erit, quod et tu agas, 
et quotquot 
hue attulerint pedes. 


Sannazaro’s Piscatory Eclogues, Vida’s Christiad. 

Pierio Valeriano, De literatorum infelicitate. Har- 

mony reigned between Vida, Fracastori, ete. The 

writings of Aristotle were first introduced through 

the medium of the Arabians, Columbus Genoa, 

Vespucci Florence, Cabot Venice.—( Leo. X.) 
BASIL HALL. 

LANCASTRIAN school in one of the halls of the 
extinguished Inquisition. ‘The Americans exist to 
collect precious metals for the Spaniards. Contra- 
band or forced trade;—to elude the coast-blockades 
of Spain. The Centinel who guarded it, was a 
rough, half-dressed, donkey-boy, who staggered 
under the weight of a musket, on the lock of which 
we read the word, Tower. Population of Lima 
70,000. Jerked beef, i. 6. charqué, provincial term 
in S. America. Copiapd has been destroyed about 
once every 22 years; the latest periods being 
1773, 1796, 1819. Operation of kedging, stern 
first. Slaves singing; the burden, Libertad, Li- 
bertad. The barometer in these low latitudes 
seldom of much use. Bees ‘muy manso:’—qu. 
whether Captain Hall means they have no stings, 
or will not use them? Cylindric hives of wood or 
earthen-ware, bladder-shaped wax by way of combs, 
By the Plan of Iguala, the imperial crown of Mexi- 
co was offered to Ferdinand VII. or to his family: 
in their default, representatives to name the Em- 
peror. Army of the Three Guarantees. A new 
viceroy, O’Donnagan, fully recognised the plan of 
Iguala; and not long after died of yellow fever. 
O’Donnagan’s act disavowed by Spain, Iturbide 
I. Constitutional Emperor; obliged to dissolve the 
congress ; Feb. 1823, abdicating, banished to Italy, 
came to England, whence he was thinking of his 
return to Mexico when Hall wrote. Spaniards 
compare their Superior illustracion, to the Ameri- 
can Ignorancia barbara. S. American ladies do 
not shake hands with men.—(South America.) 

LADY MORGAN. 

Srerne:—There is not a town in France which 

in my opinion looks better on the map than Mon- 


‘trenil. Sévigné :—Ce logis, que tout le monde 


vient voir, que tout le monde admire, et que per- 
sonne ne veut louer. The opinion of Rousseau on 
French music was nearly fatal to his liberty and 
life, and drew on him more persecution than either 
his religious or political heresies. Buonaparte had 
himself been a performer on the piano-forte. Saw 
at Abbé Grégoire’s a slave-ship admirably carved 
and constructed, by Mirabeau. When ‘all the 
talents’ has become a by-word for ridicule. . no 
steps taken to degrade its men of genius by making 
them peers or raising them to high official stations: 
they are not avilis by the slightest notice or favour. 


, | being false. 
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and are simply marked out and distinguished by 
neglect. Oui, mes chers fréres, soyez chrétiens, et 
vous serez d’excellens démocrates, M™¢ de Gen- 
lis said there were twenty trades, by any one of 
which she could earn her bread. Garden of Lux- 
embourg more a bel-respiro than. . Puerile dread 
of punishing the innocent: (Séguier.) The tem- 
peratures are more extreme on the continent, and 
greater variations ; more intemperance, more dis- 
ease. Rousseau becomes less, and Voltaire more 
popular. France the most literary nation, Vol- 
taire’s face of almost wizard intelligence. Louis 
dated his reign from death of Louis XVII, Some 
few apothecaries are better skilled than routine 
physicians,—meaning, Sir Charles. Napoleon :— 
Let Mme de Genlis write me a letter once a month. 
—( France.) 
KEPPELL. 

Tue mound (at Babylon) appears to be a solid 
mass ; it is composed of sun-dried bricks cemented 
with clay mortar; between each layer of bricks is 
one of reed; The idol Dagon in his subsequent 
form was half man and half fish :—Berosus. This 
idol has been thought to have been an emblem of 
Noah. After the extinction of the Seleucide, their 
successors, the Parthians, turned the city (Baby- 
lon) into a park, and stocked it with wild beasts 
(Isaiah.) Persian pictures of Iskunder (Alexan- 
der) conversing with Ufflatoon and Aristo. Who 
according to history —. Explosion of a tumbril. 
Cross-lacing probably of use in supporting the 
muscles of the leg when ascending a heighth: the 
crossed pattern of the Highlander’s tartan hose 
may be an imitation.—( Journey from India.) 

SOUTHEY. 

From Burnet, II. 7.—*‘ The late king, William 
ΠῚ. told me that in their campaigns the Spaniards 
were both so ignorant and so backward, so proud 
and yet so weak, that they would never own their 
feebleness or their wants to him: they pretended 
they had stores when they had none, and thousands 
when they scarce had hundreds. He had in their 
counsels often desired that they would give him 
only a true state of their garrisons and magazines, 
but they always gave it false, so that for some 
campaigns all was lost merely because they de- 
ceived him in the strength they pretended to have: 
at last he believed nothing they said, but set his 
own Officers to examine every thing.”” Henry IV. 
said of Spain, It was a land wherein a weak army 
must be beaten and a strong one starved. Persons 
who have been insane are easily hurried.—¢ Penin- 
sular War.) 

PINKERTON. 

THe supposed portrait of Virgil which we find 
everywhere, is only that of a muse, M. Beauvais, 
a most able judge, said that the only two Roman 
imperial coins of the first times. which he had ever 
seen perfectly alike, were of Galba. When two 
coins are alike, there is a presumption of their 
Abbé Rothelin had in his cabinet no 
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less than 1800 coins of Probus, whose reign was 
but of seven years. The Crescent appears on early 
coins of Byzantium, BYZANTINH ΣΩΤῚ Philip 
of Macedon going to storm it, the moon shone out. 
No Roman emperor or soldier appears with a 
sword, and that weapon is never seen on their 
coins, ‘‘ Johannis Grollierii, et amicorum,’’ More 
abstract than existent. No church, no king; was 
a saying of the dark ages, A halfpenny is not 
worth a farthing intrinsically. I'ecistis probe : 
incertior sum mult} quam dudum. Minerva is 
common on coins of Alexander. Face, on obverse; 
the other side, reverse. Baudelot, L’utilité des 
voyages. Fine gold, 24 carats. Excellent coins of 
Cromwell, by Simon. James I. published his 
copper farthing tokens, and the last are of two 
sizes, in order that if they failed in England, they 
might be sent over to Ireland as pennies and half- 
pence. A student can discover a book among a 
thousand quite alike to every other eye.—(On 
Medals.) 
BURTON. 

Suave fuit a te tali hoc tribui. Eviscerate him- 
self like a spider. Quid me litterulas stulti docuere 
parentes ? Quid tantum insanis juvat impallescere 
chartis ? Schoolmasters, Ajaces flagelliferi, De- 
cretum est pati. Quibus potentia sceleris impuni- 
tatem fecit. To act alien& quadr4. Canis ad 
yomitum. Nullum magnum ingenium sine mis- 
turi dementi#. Incompertum adhuc. Hoc posito, 
etc, Pliny called by Scaliger, mendaciorum pater, 
Dr. Merryman, Dr. Diet, Dr. Quiet. Mihi et 
Musis, Altum nec spiro nec spero. Centum puer 
artium, Statu quo pritis. Meliis aliud agere quam 
nihil, Ad stuporem doctus. Noblemen jure here- 
ditario sapere jubentur. Monks, cxlum ipsum pe- 
timus stultitid, Silent leges inter arma. Sick or 
sound, War, tonsura humani generis. Ηδο itur 
ad astra, Eja Socrates! Eja Xantippe! Socrates 
called by Aristotle, derisor, ambitiosus. Not houses 
but cities of correction. Perfunctorily handled, 
Nihilque preter arcium cadavera Patenti cernimus 
freto, Bones of the human frame, 304 or 307. 
Midriff, diaphragm. Paracelsus could make a 
man live 400 years, Julian :—-Vicisti Galilwe, 
Fracastoriana et Femeliana acies. Omnia Rome 
venalia, Paracelsus saw and conferred with spi- 
rits. He had also a devil tied to the pummel of 
his sword, Ex musc& elephantem. Perissit nisi 
periisset. In such a tempest as this to have but 
one anchor. A jury of competitors. He must 
needs hirquitullire. Urbs est jam tota lupanar; 
Illic Hippolytum pone Priapus erit. Nil prodest 
quod non ladere possit idem. Igne quid utilius ? 
Vestem induitur formosa est; exuitur tota forma 
est. Though it rain daggers with their points 
downwards. Cor scissum. A squire of dames, a 
knight of the sun. Plate nor mail, Yea many 
times this love will make old men and women 
dance that have more toes than teeth. ‘Hpwwy 
τέχνα nara, Elige cui dicas, Tu mihi sola places, 
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Mending some hard places in Festus 
All against the laws of matrimony, She did abhor 
her husband’s phisnomy. Nil qué valet ad 
regendos vulgi animos ac superstitio.—Zac, Omnes 
teligione moventur.—Cic, Quale, per incertam 
lunam sub luce maligna, Est iter in sylvis. An 
Papa sit Deus, an quasi Deus. Indocti rapiunt 
ceelum ; docti interim descendunt ad infernum.— 
dug. Seneca’s notion was, Deus causis alligatus 
secundis, Si non sit Deus unde bonum: si sit Deus 
unde malum. Ultor a tergo Deus. Lemures, 
stryges, incubi. 


and that after his decease his books should be 
found in ladies’ studies, Iterum ille rem judica- 
tam judicat, Majoreque mulct& mulctat,—Plaut. 
The Babylonians had no professed physicians, but 
brought their sick to market to be cured, .Speaks 
of Tobacco as cultivated with success in England, 
The Turks have a drink called Coffee, for they use 
no wine, so named of a berry as black as soot, and 
as bitter, like that black drink that was in use 
among the Lacedemonians, (perhaps the same) 
which they sip still and sup as warm as they can 
suffer; they spend much time in those coffee-houses 
and there they sit chatting and drinking to drive 
away the time..that that kind of drink so used 
helpeth digestion and produceth alacrity, Corydon 
and Phillis, Nysa and Mopsus, with dainty Dousi- 
bel and Sir Tophus. Plato, Phadon:—Qui in 
Delphis futura predicunt vates, et in Dodona 
sacerdotes, furentes quidem multa jucunda Graiis 
differunt, sani verd exigua aut nulla, Seldom shall 
you find a merchant, a soldier, an innkeeper, a 
bawd, an host, an usurer, so troubled in mind; 
(religious scruples.) As shoemakers do when 
they bring home shoes, still cry, Leather is dearer 
and dearer, Bede saith, Pilate died desperate 
eight years after Christ. If God would not help 
thee, he would surely take thee away.—<aAug, 
Inanis poenitentia quam sequens culpa coinquinat. 
That which he hath not himself, he accounts 
superfluity, an idle quality, a mere foppery, in 
another. To see a man roll himself up like a 
snow-ball from base beggary to worshipful. Arvi 
accipitres, auri exterebronides, pecuniarum hami- 
ole, curie harpagones, fori tintinnabula, mangones, 
Not long ago, in that great Duchy of Tuscany, the 
people lived much grieved and discontent, as ap- 
peared by their manifold and manifest j 
ings in that kind. Haud minds turpia principi — 

multa supplicia quam medico multa funera, Nee 
sum aded informis, Elementa sunt plantis ele- 
mentum, animalibus plante; homnibus animalia 
erunt, ut homines aliis, non autem Diis, nimis est 
enim remota eorum natura a nostra; quapropter, 
damonibus; and so belike that we have so many 
battles fought in all ages and countries, is to make 
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them ἃ feast and their sole delight. Singula non- 
nulli credunt quoque sidera posse Dici orbes, ter- 
ramque appellant sidus opacum Quo minimus di- 
vim presit, To our imagination cometh by the 
outward sense, a memory, some object to be 
known, residing in the foremost part of the brain, 
which he misconceiving or amplifying, presently 
communicates to the heart, the seat of all affections. 
Our whole life is an Irish Sea, wherein is nought to 
be expected but tempestuous storms and trouble- 
some waves, and those infinite. Speramus carmi- 
na fingi Posse, linenda cedro et levi servanda 
cupresso. Non usitat& nec tenui ferar Pennd, nec 
in terra morabor longits. Nil parvum aut humili 
modo, Nil mortale loquor. Dicar qua violens ob- 
strepit Aufidus.—Hor. Exegi monumentum ere 
perennius. Jamque opus exegi quod nec Jovis ira 
nec ignis. Cim venit illa dies. . Parte tamen 
meliore mei super alta perennis Astra ferar, no- 
menque erit indelebile nostrum.—Ov. King Hieron 
got more by Simonides’ acquaintance than Simon- 
ides by his, Austin calls the grammar-school 
magnam tyrannidem et grave malum, and com- 
pares it to the torments of martyrdom. Erasmus 
says,—Preceptorum ineptiis discruciantur ingenia 
puerorum. Austin calls this school, meticulosam 
necessitatem ἢ nulla verba noveram, et sevis ter- 
roribus et poenis ut ndssem instabatur mihi vehe- 
menter. Julius Ceasar mended the year and writ 
his own commentaries. Media inter prelia semper 
Stellarum clique plagis superisque vacavit.— Luc. 
Rex idem hominum Phoebique sacerdos, Didicit 
jam dives avarus, Tantum admirari tantum laudare 
disertos, Ut pueri Junonis avem.—Juv. Cato would 
make his servants’ children suck upon his wife’s 
breast. Nisi ut sint vel non sine stultitid eruditi, 
vel non integr& vité sapientes.—Cardan. A Jearn- 
ed fool or a sickly wise man. Quod iterum moneo, 
lic®t nauseam paret lectori, malo decem potiis 
verba decies repetita licét abundare, quam unum 
desiderari!! Birds so often found by fishermen in 
Poland and Scandia, spiritum continentes, two to- 
gether, mouth to mouth, wing to wing, and when 
the spring comes they revive again. Herbaste, in 
his tartar lamb, Hector Boethius’s goose-bearing 
tree in the Orchades, to which Cardan (lib. 7. cap. 
36. De rerum varietate) subscribes. Vertoman- 
nus’s wonderful Palm. Eight hundred thousand 
‘millions of damned bodies, allowing each body six 
foot square, which will abundantly suffice, chm 
eertum sit, inquit, fact& subductione, non futura 
centies mille milliones damnandorum. The Pla- 
tonists approve of suicide in cases of sickness, etc. 
Socrates defends it (in Plato’s Phedo), Epictetus, 
and Seneca. Quamcunque veram esse viam ad 
libertatem. Quid ad hominem claustra, carcer, 
custodia ? liberum ostium habet. Vides illum pre- 
cipitem locum, illud flumen ? effugia servitatis et 
dolorum sunt. Quid tu4 refert, finem facias an ac- 
cipias? Stultus qui cum dolore vivit. Seneca, Ep. 
58, 70, 26, and 12, De sacra ΠῚ, cap. 15, Diogenes; 
5 
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I pity thee, qui, cum talis sis, vivere sustines.—~ 
( Anatomy of Melancholy, Vol. 1/.) 
GIBBON, 

WHEN young, the verses of Pope accustomed my 
ear to the sound of poetic harmony: in the death 
of Hector I learnt the emotions of terror and pity. 
A person who possesses the sense and spirit of the 
classics, may offend by a false quantity the scrupu- 
lous ear of a well-flogged critic. Since philosophy 
has exploded all innate ideas and natural propen- 
sities, I must ascribe this choice to the perusal of 
the Universal History. As soon as I left Magdalen 
College my taste for books began to revive. M. 
Pavillard has described to me (Lord Sheffield) the 
astonishment with which he gazed on Mr. Gibbon, 
standing before him, a thin little figure with a large 
head, disputing and urging. Every man who rises 
above the common level, has received two educa- 
tions, the first, from his teachers, the second, more 
personal and important, from himself. Eyes for a 
new world of things which before would have 
passed unheeded. Wit I have none, my imagina- 
tion is rather strong than pleasing, my memory 
both capacious and retentive. The shining quali- 
ties of my understanding are extensiveness and 
penetration, but I want both quickness and exact- 
ness. Against Johnson and Reynolds, of innate 
faculties, ‘‘I know by experience that from my ear- 
ly youth I aspired to the character of a historian.”’ 
Douze Césars.. par Suétone plut6t que par la 
raison : les six Césars, aurait été plus naturel. Let- 
ter from Hume: ‘‘Such a performance from an 
Englishman in our age would (otherwise) have 
given me some surprise: you may smile at this 
sentiment, but it seems to me that your country- 
men for almost a whole generation have given 
themselves up to barbarous and absurd factions, 
and have totally neglected all polite letters,” 
These sciences (anatomy, chemistry, etc.) con- 
tributed to multiply my ideas and images. The 
humble office of corrector to a printing-house. 
Multum legere potius quam multa. The indefinite 
and the infinite. To pay great sums and to com- 
pound the small, For who would break with hea- 
ven and would not break for all? Bayle called 
himself, veQeanyegera Zevs. The life of Homer is in 
easy Greek.—( Memoirs of my Life and Writings. ) 

Beings who enjoyed their paradise in this world, 
and who surpassed in power and knowledge the 
magicians, and perhaps the deities, of Africa, Sal- 
masius, Casaubon, and Lipsius mere scholars who 
had never seen a battalion under arms (!). I felt 
the advantage of paying little attention to the 
grammar, till I had made some progress in the 
language. Chap. II. of Longinus, a hiatus which 
Tollius supplied from a MS. in the Vatican, after 
all the conjectures. Instead of an exact anatomy, 
or an idle exclamation at a fine passage, Longinus 
tells you his own feelings. Odenathus (Longinus’s 
patron) began to show the superiority of his brave 
barbarians over the corrupted Romans, Wish that 
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Longinus had not always confined himself to sin- 
gle passages, but spoken also of the choice and 
general disposition. Often obliged to give up ab- 
solute truths, and accept conventional because the 
only truths to be found. Trepidumque magistrum 
In caveam multo fremitu leo tollet alumnus, Had 
the Social War been prosperous, Rome must have 
yielded to Corfinium which, under the name of 
Italica, was to have been the head of the new con- 
federacy. Which ripen in a summer of two months 
and can bear a winter often. Prafectus Pretorio 
or Governor of Rome. All the institutions of the 
Russians ought to be well contrived and skilfully 
proportioned. In a dispute of the Franciscans 
with John XXII, they first gave that explanation 
of the Revelations which makes the Pope Anti- 
christ, Cela est beau comme le Cid: a proverb in 
some provinces [of France, or of Spain.] The 
Alco, a mute, melancholy sort of dog, now extinet. 
‘The Russians derived the knowledge of Christianity 
and the rudiments of a civil education, from a ser- 
vile and superstitious people, the Greeks of Con- 
stantinople. The practice of nailing shoes un- 
known to the ancients . . occasionally tied. ‘The 
positive age of Homer is less importaut than the 
relative distance between the poet and his work. 
The English translator (Hampton, of Polybius) has 
preserved the admirable sense, and improved the 
coarse style, of his Arcadian original. Strangle a 
thought in hopes of strengthening it. Bellero- 
phonteis sollicitudinibus.—Rutilius. Not necessary 
to be Cesar to perceive .. We seein to read Homer 
describing .. Velleius Paterculus, flatterer of Seja- 
nus. Men of imagination dogmatise. Douze pages 
de soixante ans, habillés ἃ I’ Espagnole.—( Afiscel- 
taneous Works.) 
BENTLEY. 

Favutts of orthography, .. distinction, ete, no 
mention is made in the notes of this useful improve- 
ment. The friend or acquaintance, whoever he 
was, to whom Milton committed his copy and the 
overseering of the press, did so vilely execute that 
trust, that Paradise under his audaciousness may 
be said to be twice Lost. A poor bookseller living 
near Aldersgate, purchased our author’s copy for 
ten pounds. These men seem to have been the 
sole correctors of the press, and brought forth the 
first edition polluted with monstrous faults. The 
supposed friend thought that he had a fit opportu- 
nity to foist into the book several of his own verses, 
without the blind poet’s discovery. Had Milton 
had his eyesight, he would have prevented all com- 
plaint. There are some inconsistencies in the 
system and plan of his poem for want of his revisal 
of the whole before publication. Milton’s own slips 
and inadvertencies cannot be remedied without a 
change of both words and sense.. Unless Milton 
had been deaf as well as blind, he vever could 
have let slip such palpable faults, which the poet, 
had he known of them, vel furca ejecisset, would 


have thrown out with a fork. But now seventy |. 
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years speak loudly in my ears. I made the notes 
extempore and put them to eae | 
of Milton.) 

The following are some of Bentley’s ex motu 
proprio alterations, in the few first pages:— 
So spake the apostat angel tho’ in pain, = 
Vaunting aloud, but rack’d with deep despair, — Ἂν ᾿ 
And him thus answer’d soon his bold compeer.. . 
So spake the posta pond, wile cassia aaa 
But inly rack’d with pain and deep despair, 

And him thus answered sad his old compeer. © 
Fall’n cherub ! to be weak is miserable... 
Fall’n cherub! here to dwell is miserable. 

God their creator, and the invisible 
Glory of him that made them to transform... 


God their creator, his invisible, πᾶν 
Unfigurable glory to transform. - ἐδῆν; 
LEIGH HUNT. i ζὰ 


ΤῈ some demi-god would regulate our eat and 


drink, men would lose some of bebews” oped 
sorrows from which they flatter ve ex- 


cepted. I had spoiled a δίκη in Don Juan, Na- 
poleon,—‘a superb no.’ Concentration of silence 
and study, and deposited the amount in a stanza. 
Originality and Italianism. Lord Byron and Mr. 
Shelley had small heads. 


Then felt T like a watcher of the night 
When some new planet swims into his ken, 


Discern what was well intentioned from what was 
badly managed. Fuseli has turned the quiet tea- 
table scene in Cowper into a preposterous conspi- 
racy of huge men and women, showing their thews 
and postures, Millions are wretched with having 
too little to eat, and thousands with having too 
much, One blue-coat boy went up to the drawing- 
room, the other to the kitchen to his father the 
coachman, And then, as if by a general conspi- 
racy, at the words, Thou unjust steward, the whole | 
school turned their eyes upon this unfortunate — 
officer who sat— mr 


Like Teneriff or Atlas unremoved. 


Lucky the cherubim had nothing but faces and 
wings or he would have flogged them, Nature’s 
Lord Chancellor. Pulled the corner-stone out of 
dungeons and inquisitions. Retain whatever good 
he omitted. The answer comes high and remote, 
nothing perhaps being distinguishable but vowels, 
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“inflexible sense of the word. Out-monboddoed 
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Monboddo: Mess* Large and Small. Would have 
started at crows and made a jest of augurs. Sin- 
gle contrast to his superiority. Disentangled and 
wound-up . . Suddenly taken clap aback. Fit au- 
dience though few. The fair ideal of human life. 
_Superscription over the gate of life. Privately 
_ Speaking. If dirt were trumps what hands he 
would hold! A little balustrade leg. A hollow 
trophy. Ata disadvantage, Complexional activity. 
Never be druv. Fashion cannot too much identify 
itself with what is healthy.—( Memoirs of Byron.) 
BULWER,. 

Sir W. Temple says that a restlessness in men’s 
minds to be something they are not, and have 
something they have not, is the root of all immo- 
rality. Enfeoff to popularity. Very fine and very 
foolish, Errare atque VIAM palantes querere 
vite. Languid like homeward bees from the very 
sweets with which they are charged. A celebrated 
Cardinal said, that few ever did anything among 
men, until women were no longer an object to them. 


Such stuff 
As dreams are made of and their little life 
Is rounded by a sleep. 


Where the delicacies and purities of affection con- 
secrate the humanity of passion. A prolonged 
flash from the inconstant skies. The fiend rose 
from the reptile. Ubiquity for every thing but 
good, Κοινονοηρκοσυνη, sensus communis. Philoso- 
phy is found in the theories of the civilized and 
occasional practice of the barbarians. A very 
general, and a very gingerly, invitation. The 
sage, familiarised with the silence of night, who 
amuses himself with the follies of mankind, and 
seeks happiness in the recreations of philosophy.— 
(The Disowned.) 
SCOTT. 

AssumepD the ton of philosophers as they would 
that of Arcadian shepherds at a masquerade. The 
veteran Fontenelle declared himself terrified with 
the frightful degree of certainty that folks met with 
every where in society. Religion cannot exist 
where immorality generally prevails, any more 
than a light can burn where the air is corrupted. 
Like the foam on the crest of the billow, they ar- 
gued the depth and strength of the wave beneath. 


‘The delays of form, the doubts of experience, the 


prejudice of rank and condition, legal objections and 
practice. Selfish immunities. The coarser, more 
debasing and more sordid parts of labour, were ex- 
cluded from the privileges of citizens, as incapable 
of due feelings of reflection and independence; these 
were given to slaves. Ata crisis when the Romans 
with all their love of freedom would have chosen 
a dictator, France chose a republic. Sat as a 
member of the convention as Citoyen I’ Egalité : 
when this base prince was asked his vote there was 
a deep pause, and when the answer proved, death, 
ἃ mom€Ntary horror electrified... Cruelty seemed 
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to reign over misery by the sole aid of terror. 
The curate (Vendean) took frequent share in the 
large hunting-parties which he avnounced from 
the pulpit, and after having said mass, attended in 
person with the fowling piece on his shoulder. On 
the whole, the form of the constitution of the year 
ΠῚ, (1795) shewed a greater degree of practical effi- 
cacy, sense, and consistency, than any of those 
previously suggested. Reformed Jacobins or Ther- 
midorians. Turning the flank of the Alps. Napo- 
leon unpopular in Corsica. Hungarian barons 
1740, ‘‘Moriamur pro rege nostro Maria Theresa.” 
French victory at Aboukir: The Turks by mere 
impetuosity of animal terror, rushed by thousands 
into the sea, which at once seemed covered with 
turbans. The attempt to balance one of two con- 
tending factions in the state against the other. 
The members who expressed assent more than 
doubling those votes which were obtained by the 
constitution of 1792 and of the year III . . superior 
popularity of Buonaparte’s consular system. An 
Infant of Spain obtained the throne of Tuscany 
under the name of Etruria, rent from the house of 
Austria. Fellah, Egyptian peasant. Partheno- 
pean Republic. Suwarrow, Italinsky. Peril his 
credit. Against the whole concoction. All the 
evening and deep into the night. The grand offi- 
cers of Legion of honour enjoyed a pension of 
5,000 franes; the commanders 2,500. The insti- 
tution of the Legion of honour was at length car- 
ried in the tribunate by 56 to 38, and sanctioned 
in the legislative body by 166 to 110. Code Na- 
poleon : there are but few peculiarities making a 
difference betwixt its principles and those of the 
Roman law, the mother of judicial regulation. 
The trial by jury was retained in criminal causes 
(not political.) A general, tottering in the fayour 
of the Emperor, regained it by planting the whole 
of his estate with beet-root. Godoy entitled Prince 
of the Peace, (or of Peace .. for brevity) for hav- 
ing completed the pacification of Basle. Pius VII. 
yielded more than any prelate who had held the 
see of Rome since the days of Constantine; the 
excommunication of Napoleon was pronounced ex- 
clusively as a spiritual punishment: no authority 
for attack on the person of Napoleon or any of his 
adherents (by a clause). The majorat, an entailed 
portion not very large. Battle of Baylen called 
by Napoleon his Furce Caudine. The partition- 
treaty of Fontainbleau. Talleyrand and Fouché; 
their influence, though unseen and unheard, save 
in the imperial cabinet, may be compared to the 
keel of a vessel which, though invisible, serves to 
steady her course among the waves. Admiral 
Tchitchagoff prevented by a contrary wind. Boro- 
dino, the bloodiest battle of our battling age. The 
Emperor (at Paris) like a master returning to his 
school. The least spiracle by which opinion could 
be uttered, was closed, I, I, am the only repre- 
sentative of the people: which of you could sup- 
port my cares for a moment? the throne is merely 
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a piece of wood covered with velvet. Under a 
tarif by the Duke of Wellington, and so ended the 
continental system. Several of these cannons were 
served by the boys of the Polytechnic school from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. I have found a 
passage in Montesquieu :—When a prince has raised 
himself above all laws, when his tyranny. 
It is quite enough, said Déerés, putting his hand 
on Talleyrand’s mouth. Then began to emerge 
from the suburbs, ete. invisible for the most part, 
save when public calamity or agitation bring them 
into view . . they gather as birds of ill omen and 
noxious reptiles at the approach of a tropical hur- 
ricane, and their fellow-citizens look . . strange to 
them. Talleyrand:—The Marshal’s watch went 
a few minutes faster than those of his colleagues. 
Cosaques of the Guard bivouacked in the Champs 
Elysées, The boatswain wished his honour good 
health, and better luck next time. ‘alleyrand is 
like a female follower of the camp who maintained 
strict fidelity to the grenadier company. England 
lost nothing; it was not in the power of united 
Europe to take from her any one of her conquests, 
A form of government intended for nothing else 
but to be mended, Taxes.. Dutch from Spain; 
Swiss from Austria; stamp act; Necker; Elba; 
Fronde. Notre Pére de Ghent. A blatant beast 
with 1,000 heads. No man appears to have been 
in a less degree subject to the influences of those 
appetites which man has in common with the 
lower range of nature. A fine picture would not 
last more than 500 years:—Bah! une belle immor- 
talité. We have heard Denon reluctantly admit 
that Napoleon was neither a judge nor an admirer 
of paintings. To Basil Hall:—Point d’armes? 
canons? fusils? poignards? mais! sans armes 
comment se bat on? (raising his voice.) (Quod 
seriptum, scriptum.) Doctor, no physicking! we 
are a machine made to live. The squares were 
generally formed four-deep, rounded at the angles; 
on the approach of the cavalry two files fired, the 
others reserving their fire: the cavalry then turned, 
and it is not easy to believe how few fell; only 
one officer and two men.. many squares fired at 
the distance of thirty paces with no other effect. 
In fact our troops fired too high, which must have 
been noticed by the most casual observer. Crom- 
well, though he ruled three nations, yet when try- 
ing six fiery horses, received as a present, over- 
turned himself and Mr. Secretary Thurlow: he 
was wounded by the fall, and by the explosion of 
a pistol which he carried privately. On this Na- 
poleon observed: I believe every man should con- 
fine himself to his own trade.—( Life of Napoleon.) 


SHAKSPEARE. 
ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 
Yet am I thankful; if my heart were great, 
T’would burst at this ;—captain I’ll be no more 
But I will eat and drink and sleep as soft 
As captains shall ; simply the thing I am 
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Shall make me live: who knows himself a braggart 
Let him fear this; for it will come to pass 
That every braggart shall be found an ass. 
Rust sword, cool blushes, and Parolles live 


Safest in shame; being fool’d, by foolery thrive; 


There’s place and means for every man alive. 
LOVE’S LABOUR LOST. 

The only soil of his fair virtue’s gloss, 

If virtue’s gloss will stain with any soil, 

Is a sharp wit match’d with too blunt a will. 

This Signor Julio’s giant dwarf, Dan Cupid, 

Regent of love rhymes, lord of folded arms, 

The anointed sovereign of sighs and groans, 

Liege of all loiterers and malcontents. 

A giving hand, tho’ foul, shall have fair praise. 

This fellow picks up wit as pigeons peas, 

And utters it again, when — doth please. _ 
———— and in ushering 

Mend him who can ; the ladies call him sweet, 

The stairs as he treads on them kiss his feet, 

This is the flower that smiles on every one, 

To show his teeth, as white as whale his bone. 


Oft have I heard of you, my Lord Biron, 
Before I saw you, and the world’s large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks, 
Full of comparisons and wounding flouts, 
Which you on all estates will execute 
That lie within the mercy of your wit. 
To weed this wormwood from your fruitful brain, 
And there-withal to win me if you please, 
Without the which I am not to be won, 
You shall this twelve month term from day to day 
Visit the speechless sick, and still converse 
With groaning wretches, and your task shall be, 
With all the fierce endeavour of your wit 
To enforce the pained impotent to smile, — 
To move wild laughter.in the throat of death ! 
It cannot be; it is impossible. 
Mirth cannot move a soul in agony, 

MBRASURE FOR MEASURE. 

_ —____ merciful Heaven ! 

Thou rather with thy sharp and-sulph’rous bolt 
Split’st the unwedgeable and gnarled oak 
Than the soft myrtle; oh but man, proud man, 
Drest in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what is most assur’d, 
His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 


Plays such fantastic tricks before high heav’n 3 


As makes the angels weep. 

MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Your mind is tossing on the ocean 
There where your argosies with portly sails, 
Like Signiors and rich burghers of the flood, 
Or, as it were the pageants of the sea, 
Do over-peer the petty traffickers 
That curtsy to them, do them reverence, 
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As they fly by them with their woven wings. 
When Jacob grazed his uncle Laban’s sheep, 
The skilful shepherd pill’d me certain wands 
And stuck them up before the fulsome ewes, 
Who, then conceiving, did in yeaning time 


Fall party-coloured lambs, and those were Jacob’s. 


This was a way to thrive, and he was blest, 

And thrift is blessing, if men steal it not. 

I like not fair terms and a villain’s mind, 

If Hercules and Lychas play at dice 

Which is the better man, the greater throw 

May turn by fortune from the weaker hand ; 

So is Alcides beaten by his page. 

Hear you me, Jessica ; 
Lock up my doors, and when you hear the drum 
And the vile squeaking of the wry-neck’d fife, 
Clamber not you up to the casements then, 

Nor thrust your head into the public street, 

To gaze on christian fools with varnished faces, 
But stop my house’s ears, I mean my casements. 
I have not seen 

So likely an ambassador of love. 

A day in April never came so sweet, 

To show how costly summer was at hand, 
As this fore-spurrer comes before his Lord. 


in religion, 
What damned error but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament. 
————. Therefore thou gaudy gold, 
Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee ! 
Nor none of thee thou pale and common drudge 


*Tween man and man, but thou, thou meagre lead. 


ΤΙ] hold thee any wager, 
When we are both apparell’d like young men, 
111 prove the prettier fellow of the two, 
And wear my dagger with a braver grace, 
And speak between the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice, and turn two mincing steps 
Into a manly stride, and speak of frays 


- 


ΚΕ a fine bragging youth, and tell quaint lies, 


How honourable ladies sought my love, 

Which I denying, they fell sick and died ; 

I could not do with all; then [1] repent 

And wish for all that, that I had not kill’d them. 
And twenty of these puny lies I'll tell, 

That men shall swear I’ve discontinued school, 
Above a twelve-month. 

O dear discretion, how his words are suited ! 
The fool hath planted in his memory 

An army of good words, and I do know 

A many fools that stand in better place, 


Garnish’d like him, that for a tricksy word 
Defy the matter. 

You have among you many a purchased slave, 
Which like your asses and your dogs and mules, 
You use in abject and in slavish parts, 
Because you bought them ; shall J say to you, 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs ? 
The quality of mercy is not strain’d ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 


I’m never merry when I hear sweet music,— 

The reason is, your spirits are attentive. 

For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing & neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood, 

If they perchance but hear a trumpet sound, 

Or any air of music touch their ears, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 
Their savage eyes turn’d to a modest gaze, 

By the sweet power of music, Therefore the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones ὅς floods ; 
Since naught so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 
But music for the time doth change its nature. 
The man that hath not music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus: 

Let no such man be trusted ! 

So doth the greater glory dim the less. 

A substitute shines brightly as a king, 

Until a king be by. 

The nightingale, if she should sing by day 

When ev’ry goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 

How many things by reason season’d are 

To their right praise and true perfection ! 

It must appear in other ways than words, 
Therefore I scant this breathing courtesy. 

He hath neither Latin, nor French, nor Italian; he 
is a proper man’s picture, but alas, who can con- 
verse with a dumb shew! how oddly he is suited ! 
I think he bought his doublet in Italy, his round 
hose in France, his bonnet in cash and his 
behaviour everywhere. 

MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. 
Therefore, fair Hermia, question your desires, 
Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 
Whether, if you yield not to your father’s choice, 
You can endure the livery of a nun, 

For aye to be in shady cloister mewed, 
To live a barren sister all your life, 
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Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon. 
Thrice blessed they that master so their blood, 
To undergo such maiden pilgrimage, 
But earthlier happy is the rose distill'd, 
Than that which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness. 
I swear to thee by Cupid’s strongest bow, 
By his best arrow with the golden head, 
By the simplicity of Venus’ doves, 
By that which winneth souls and prospers loves, 
In that same place thou hast appointed me, 
To-morrow truly will I meet with thee. 
I am that merry wand’rer of the night. 
I jest to Oberon and make him smile, 
When I a fat and bean-fed horse beguile, 
Neighing in likeness of a silly foal. 
The wisest aunt telling the saddest tale, 
Sometimes for three-foot stool mistaketh me, 
Then slip I from her bum, down topples she, 
And Tailor cries, and falls into a cough: 
And then the whole quire hold their hips and loffe, 
And waxen in their mirth, and neeze, and swear 
A merrier hour was never wasted there. 

Thou rememberest, 
Since once I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious sounds, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres 
To hear the sea-maid’s music. 
That very time I saw, but thou couldst not, 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all armed ; a certain aim he took 
At a fair Vestal throned by the west, 
And loosed his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts. 
But I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 


Quench’d in the chaste beams of the wat’ry moon, 


And the imperial vot’ress passed on, 

In maiden meditation, fancy free. 

Yet mark’d I where the bolt of cupid fell ; 

It fell upon a little western flower, 

Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound, 

And maidens call it, Love in idleness, 

T was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 

When in a wood of Crete they bayed the boar 

With hounds of Sparta : never did I hear 

Such gallant chiding... I never heard 

So musical a discord, such sweet thunder.— 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flewed, so sanded, and their heads are hung 

With ears that sweep away the morning dew : 

Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like bells 

Each under each: a cry more tuneable 

Was never halloed to, nor cheer’d with horn. 
TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

—— When the priest 
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Did ask if Catherine should be his wife, 
Aye by gog woons, quoth he, and swore so loud Ὁ 
That all amazed the priest let fall the book, = 
And as he stooped again to take itup, δ 
This mad-brain’d bridegroom took him such 
That down fell priest and book and book & 
Now take them up, quoth he, if any list. 

TEMPEST. re a 
I saw him beat the surges under him, 
And ride upon their backs, he trod the water 
Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted — 
The surge most swoll’n that met him, his bold head 
"Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar’d 
Himself with his good arms and tasty eiroRed’ © 
To the shore, that o’er his wave-worn basis bow’d 
As stooping to relieve him; Inot doubt 
He came alive to land, 
A strange fish! was I in England now, and had 
but this fish painted, not a holiday fool t re but 
would give a piece of silver. There | this 
monster make a man; any strange beast there 
makes aman. When they would not give a doit 
to relieve a lame beggar, they would lay out ten 
to see a dead Indian. 

TWELFTH NIGHT. 

If music be the food of love, play on! 
Give me excess of it, that surfeiting 
The appetite may sicken and so die. 
That strain again: it had a dying fall: 
O it came o’er my ear like the sweet South, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour.—Enough ! no more ! ῇ 
᾿ΤὶΒ not so sweet now as it was before, 
O spirit of love, how quick and fresh art thou, 
That notwithstanding thy capacity, 
Receiveth as the sea, nought enters there 
Of what validity and pitch soever, 
But falls into abasement and low price 
Ev’n in a moment: so full of shapes in fancy — 
That it alone is high fantastical. 


For they shall yet belie thy happy years, 

That say thou art a man; Diana’s lip 

Is not more smooth and rubious, thy small pipe 
Is as the maiden’s organ, shrill and sound; 

And all is semblative a woman’s part. 

Tis beauty truly blent, whose red and white 
Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid on. 
Lady, you are the cruellest she alive, ᾿ 
If you would lead these graces to the grave, 
And leave the world = copy. 

Now, good Cesario, but that piece of song, 
That old and antique song we heard last night ; 
Methought it did relieve my passion much, 
More than light airs and recollected terms, 

Of these most brisk and giddy-paced times. 


Too old, by heaven! let still the woman take 


ΨΥ 


se ΗΝ ΨῸ ΔᾺΝ 


νον» 


An elder than herself; 
So sways she level in her husband’s heart. 
For, boy, however we do praise ourselves, 


so wears she to him, 


Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 

More longing, wavering, sooner lost and won 
Than womens’ are. (1 think it well, my Lord. ) 
Then let thy love be younger than thyself, 


Or thy affection cannot hold the bent. 


Mark it, Cesario, it is old and plain ; 
The spinsters and the knitters in the sun 
And the free maids that weave their thread with 


bones, 
Do use to chant it; it is silly sooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of love, 
Like the old age. 
My servant Sir! ’twas never merry world 
Since lowly feigning was call’d compliment. 
TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 
The current that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou knowest, being stopp’d, impatiently doth rage, 
But when his fair course is not hindered 


__ He makes sweet music with the enamell’d stones, 


Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in this pilgrimage ; 
And so by many winding nooks he strays 
With willing sport to the wild ocean: 
Then let me go, and hinder not my course. 
τος WINTER’S TALE. 
We were as twinn’d lambs that did frisk i’ th’ sun, 
And bleat the one at the other; what we changed 
Was innocence for innocence ; we knew not 
The doctrine of ill-doing, no, nor dream’d 
That any did. 
Cram us with praise and make’s as fat as tame 
things : 
One good deed, dying tongueless, slaughters 
A thousand waiting upon that. 
Our praises are our wages, you may ride us 
With one soft kiss a thousand furlongs ere 
With spurs we heat an acre. 
——_——— Wherefore, gentle maiden 
Do you neglect them ?—For I have heard it said, 
There is an art which in their piedness shares 
With great creating nature.—Say there be, 


Yet nature is made better by no mean 


But nature makes that mean: so, once that art 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes; you see, sweet maid, we marry 
A gentle scion to the wildest stock, 
And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of nobler race, this is an art 
Which does mend nature, change it rather, but 
The art itself is nature.—So it is.— 
Then make your garden rich in gillyflowers 
And do not call them bastards. 

ANTHONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
Who tells me true, tho’ in his tale lie death, 
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I hear him as he flattered. 
Speak to me home ; mince not the gen’ral tongue; 
Name Cleopatra as she’s call’d in Rome ; 
Rail thou in Fulvia’s praise, and taunt my faults 
With such full licence, as both truth and malice 
Have power to utter, 
Our slippery people, 
Whose love is never linked to the deserver 
Till his deserts are past, begin to throw 
Pompey the great and all his dignities, 
Upon his son. 
You are too indulgent ; let us grant it is not 
Amiss to tumble on the bed of Ptolemy, 
To give a kingdom for a mirth, to sit 
And keep the turn of tippling with a slave, 
To reel the streets at noon, and stand the buffet 
With knaves that smell of sweat, say, this becomes 
him. 

As we rate boys, who being mature in knowledge, 
Pawn their experience to their present pleasure. 

Think on me, 
That am with Phoebus’ am’rous pinches black, 
And wrinkled deep in time: bald-fronted Cesar, 
When thou wast here above the ground, I was 
A morsel for a monarch ! 
His face was as the heav’ns, and therein stuck 
A sun and moon which kept their course, & lighted 


‘The little O of the earth. 


CORIOLANUS, 
Come on, ye cowards! ye were got in fear 
Tho’ ye were born in Rome: his bloody brow 
With his mail’d hand then wiping, forth he goes 
Like to a harvest man that’s task’d to mow 
Or all, or lose his hire. 
—————— Know thou first; ἡ" 
T loved the maid I married ; never man 
Sighed truer breath; but, that I see thee here, 
Thou noble thing, more dances my wrapt heart, 
Than when I first my wedded mistress saw 
Bestride my threshold. 
CYMBELINE. 
Oh, this life 
Is nobler than attending for a check, 
Richer than doing nothing for a bauble, 
Prouder than rustling in unpaid for silk. 
Oh for a horse with wings ! hear’st thou, Pisanio ? 
He is at Milford Haven : read, and tell me 
How far ’tis thither? if one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day? Then, true Pisanio, 
Who long’st like me to see thy lord, who long’st. .. 
Say, and speak thick 
Love’s counsellor should fill the bores of hearing 
To th’ smothering of the sense, how far it is 
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To this same blessed Milford, and by th’ way, 
Tell me how Wales was made so happy as 
To inherit such a haven. 
———— On her left breast 

A mole cing spotted, like the crimson drops 
I’th’ bottom of a cowslip; here’s a voucher 
Stronger than even law could make; this secret 
Will force him think I’ve pick’d the lock and ta’en 
The treasure of her honour. 

————Good masters harm me not ; 
Before I enter’d here I call’d and thought 
To have begged, or bought what I have took, good 

troth 

I’ve stolen nought, nor would not, tho’ I’d found 
Gold strewed on the floor: here’s money for my 

' meat: 
1 would have left it on the boards, so soon 
As I had made my meal, and parted 
With pray’rs for the provider. 

HAMLET. 

In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 
A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 
The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets. 
It was about to speak when the cock crew.— 
And then it started like a guilty thing, 
Upon a fearful summons. 
The canker galls the infant of the spring 
Too oft, before the buttons be disclosed ; 
And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious blastments are most imminent. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel. 
Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother’s hand, 
Of life, of crown, of Queen, at once despatch’d, 
Cut off e’en in the blossom of my sin, 
Unhousell’d, unanointed, unanneall’d, 
No reck’ning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head. 
Oh horrible! oh horrible! most horrible ! 
If thou hast nature in thee, bear it not ! 
But howsoever thou pursuest this act, 
Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul design 
Against thy mother ought: leave her to heav’n 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge, 
To goad and sting her: fare thee well at once ! 
The glow-worm shows the matin. to be near, 
And ’gins to pale his uneffectual fire. 
Adieu! adieu! adieu! Remember me ! 
He took me by the wrist and held me hard, 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm, 
And with his other hand, thus, o’er his brow, 
He falls to such perusal of my face, 
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As he would draw it; long time staid he so ; 
At last a little shaking of my arm, | 

And προ Ris heed 'chas ating ie sansa 
He raised a sigh so piteous and profound, 

As it did seem to shatter all his bulk, 

And end his being : that done, he lets me go, ἡ 
And with his head over his shoulder turned, 
He seem’d to find his way without his eyes, 
For out of doors he went without their helps, 
And to the last bended their light on me. 


But that the dread of something after death, 
That undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know notof; + 
Thus conscience does make cowards of a Ὁ 
And thus the native hue of resolution, 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, _ 
With this regard their currents turn awry, ~~ 
And lose the name of action. 
May one be pardon’d and retain the offence ? 
Let the fond king tempt you to bed again, 
Pinch wanton on your cheek, call you his mouse, 
And let him for a pair of reeky kisses, 
Or paddling in your neck with his damn’d fingers, 
Make you to ravel all this matter out, 
That I essentially am not in madness, 
But mad in craft: ’twere good vont hie kas 
Sure he who made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and god-like reason, 
To rust in us unused; now whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event, 
A thought which, quartered, hath but one part 

wisdom 
And ever three parts coward, I do not know 
Why yet I live to say this thing’s to do. 

HENRY IV, 

By heav’ns, methinks it were an easy leap 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon! 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 
Where fathom-line could never touch the ground, 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks, 
So he that doth redeem her thence might wear 
Without co-rival all her dignities, 
But out upon this half-faced fellowship ! 
I’ll give thrice so much land 
To any well deserving friend, 
But in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 
I’ll cavil on the ninth part of a hair. 


Thus did I keep my person fresh and new, 
My presence, like a robe pontifical, 

Ne’er seen but wondered at, and so my state, 
Seldom, but sumptuous, shewed like a feast, 


And won by rareness such solemnity. 

The skipping King, he ambled up and down 
With shallow jesters and rash bavin wits, 

- Soon kindled and soon burnt, ’scarded his state, 
_ Mingled his royalty with carping fools, 

Had his great name profaned with their scorns, 
And gave his countenance against his name, 
To laugh with gybing boys and stand the push 
Of every beardless vain comparative. 

He was but as the cuckoo is in June, 

Heard, but not regarded; seen, but with such eyes, 
As sick and blunted with community, 

Afford no extraordinary grace. 


No, Percy, thou art dust 


And food for ——. 
For worms, brave Percy: fare thee well great heart! 
Ill-weaved ambition, how much art thou shrunk ! 
When that this body did contain a spirit, 
A kingdom for it was too small a bound, 
But now two paces of the vilest earth 
Ts room enough. 
F’en such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 
So dull, so dead in look, so wo-begone, 
Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night, 
And would have told him half his Troy was burned. 
Revel the night, rob, murder, and commit 
The oldest sins the newest kind of ways, 
England shall give him office, honour, might, 
For the Fifth Harry from curb’d license plucks 
The muzzle of restraint, and the wild dog 
Shall flesh his tooth in every innocent. 
HENRY V. 
Consideration like an angel came, 
And whipp’d the offending Adam out of him, 
Leaving his body as a Paradise 
To envelope and contain celestial spirits. 
HENRY VI. 
Thrice is he arm’d that hath his quarrel just, 
And he but naked, tho’ lock’d up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 
Would curses kill as doth the mandrake’s groan. 
Why, I can smile, and murder while | smile, 
And cry content to that which grieves my heart, 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 
And frame my face to all occasions, 
Deceive more slyly than Ulysses could, 
_ And like a Sinon take another Troy. 
KING JOHN. 
With them a bastard of the king deceased, 
And all the unsettled humours of the land, 
Rash, inconsiderate, fiery voluntaries, 
With ladies’ faces and fierce dragon spleens, 
Have sold their fortunes at their native homes, 
Bearing their birth-rights proudly on their backs, 
To make a hazard of new fortunes here. 
In brief, a braver choice of dauntless spirits, 
T 
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Than now the English bottoms have waft o’er, 

Did never float upon the swelling tide, 

To do offence and scathe in Christendom. 

What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head ? 

Why dost thou look so sadly on my son ? 

I had a thing to say, but let it go! 

The sun is in the heav’n, and the proud day, 

Attended with the pleasures of the world, 

Is all too wanton, and too full of gawds 

To give me audience. If the midnight beil 

Did with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 

Sound one unto the drowsy ear of night, 

If this same were a church-yard where we stand, 

And thou possessed with a thousand wrongs, 

Or if that surly spirit melancholy 

Had baked thy blood and made it heavy thick. 

Iam not mad: this hair I tear is mine: 

My name is Constance, I was Geoffrey’s wife, 

Young Arthur is my son and he is lost. 

I am not mad; I would to heaven I were. 

You hold too heinous a respect of grief. — 

He talks to me that never had a son.— 

You are as fond of grief as of your child,— 

Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with him, 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 

Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form. 

Then have I reason to be fond of grief. 

Old men and beldames in the streets, 

Do prophecy upon it dangerously. 

Young Arthur’s death is common in their mouths, 

And when they talk of him they shake their heads, 

And whisper one another in the ear, 

And he that speaks doth gripe the hearer’s wrist, 

Whilst he that hears makes fearful action, 

With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes. 

I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 

The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 

With open mouth swallowing a tailor’s news, 

Who with his shears and measure in his hand, 

Standing on slippers which his nimble haste 

Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet, 

Told of a many thousand warlike French 

That were embatteiled and rank’d in Kent. 

Another lean, unwash’d artificer 

Cuts οἷ᾽ his tale, and talks of Arthur’s death, 
JULIUS CHSAR. 

And that same eye whose bend doth awe the world 

Did lose its lustre; I did hear him groan: 

Aye and that tongue of his that bad the Romans 

Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 

Alas! it cried, Give me some drink, Titinius, 

As asick girl; ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of such a feeble temper should 

So get the start of this majestic world, 
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Would he were fatter! but I fear him not. 

Yet, if my name were liable to fear, 

1 do not know the man [ should avoid 

So soon as that spare Cassius ; he reads much, 
He is a great observer, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men, he loves no plays, 
As thou dost, Anthony, he hears no music, 
Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 

As if he mock’d himself and scorn’d his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at any thing. 
Such men as he can never have heart’s ease 
While they behold a greater than themselves, 
And therefore are they very dangerous. 

Look! in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through, 
See what a rent the envious Casca made! 
Thro’ this the well-beloved Brutus stabb’d ; 
And as he pluck’d his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Cesar follow’d it, 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolved, 

If Brutus so unkindly knock’d, or no. 

His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mix’d in him, that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This was a man, 
KING LEAR. 

— Take physic, pomp! 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel. 


The crows and choughs that wing the mid-way air, 

Show scarce so gross as beetles: half way down 

Hangs one that gathers samphire ; dreadful trade ! 

MACBETH. 

The doors are open and the surfeited grooms 

Do mock their charge with snores; I’ve drugg’d 
their possets, 

That death and nature do contend about them 

Whether they live or die. 

Still it cried, Sleep no more, to all the house, 

Glamis hath murder’d sleep and therefore Cawdor 

Shall sleep no more, Macbeth shal! sleep no more, 

out, out, brief candle! 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour upon thé stage 

And then is heard no.more; it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury 

And signifying nothing. 

OTHELLO. 

My story being done, 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs. 

She swore in faith "twas strange, twas passing 
strange, 

Twas pitiful, twas wond’rous pitiful, 

She wish’d she had not heard it, yet she wish’d 

That heav’n had made her such a man, she 
thank’d me 

And bade me, if I had a friend that loved her, 
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I should but teach him how to tell my story r 
And that would woo her. Se Gs aes | seeiae 
She lov’d me for the dangers I had past, 7 
And I loved her that she did pity them, i WE 
Look where he comes ! ~ 
Not poppy, nor mandragora, ὩΣ 
Nor all the drowsy syrops of the world, 
Shall ever med’cine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou owedst yesterday. 

RICHARD I. 
All places that the eye of heaven visits, 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens. 
Teach thy necessity to reason thus : 
Their is no virtue like necessity : 
And think not that the king did δόμων amelie! 
But thou the king: woe doth the heavier sit _ 
When it perceives it is but faintly borne, 
Go, ny ie tee adie τά πον τε. 0 ᾿ 
And not the king exiled thee. 
Some poison’d by their wives, some fe kill’d, 
All murder’d ; for within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king 
Keeps Death his court, and there the antic sits 
Scoffing his state and grinning at his pomp, 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene, 
To monarchise, be fear’d, and kill with looks. 


Jesu preserve thee ! welcome, Bolingbroke ! 
Whilst he from one side to the other turn’d, 
Bare-headed, lower than his proud steed’s neck, 
Bespoke them thus ; I thank you COMMEYERER 3 
And this still doing, thus he pass’d along.— 
Alas poor Richard, where rides he the while 
As, in a theatre, the eyes of men Υ 
After a well-graced actor leaves the stage 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, ἢ 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious, 
E’en so, or with much more contempt, men’s eyes. 
Did scowl on Richard, no man cried, God save him! — 
No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home ; _ 
But dust was thrown upon his sacred head, — 
Which with such gentle sorrow he shook off, 
His face still combating with tears and smiles, 
The badges of his grief and patience, 
That had not God for some strong purpose steeled 
The hearts of men, they must perforce have melted 
And barbarism itself have pitied him. 
RICHARD III. 

Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy ; 
Thy school-days frightful, desp’rate, wild, and 

furious ; 
Thy prime of manhood, daring, bold, and vent’rous; 
Thy age, confirm’d, proud, subtle, sly, and bloody, 


Oh Thou whose Captain I account myself, 

Look on my forces with a gracious eye; 

Put in their hands thy bruising irons of wrath. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 

Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night, 


-- 
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Like a rich jewel in an Acthiop’s ear, 


sin She speaks ! 
Oh speak again, bright angel, for thou art 
As glorious to this sight, being o’er my head, 


As isa winged messenger from heav’n 
‘Unto the white upturned wand’ring eyes 
ΟΥ̓ mortals that fall back to gaze on him, 


When he bestrides the lazy pacing clouds, 

And sails upon the bosom of the air. 

Lady, by yonder blessed moon I vow, 

That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops—— 
O swear not by the moon! th’ inconstant moon, 


_ That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
_ Lest that thy love prove likewise variable. 


_ More honourable state, more courtship lives 
- In carrion flies than Romeo, they may seize 

_ On the white wonder of dear Juliet’s hand, 

_ And steal immortal blessings from her lips, 


But Romeo may not, he is banished. 


Or cover’d quite with dead men’s rattling bones, 


With reeky shanks, and yellow chapless skulls; 
And hide me with a dead man in his shroud. 
MILTON. 

PARADISE LOST. 
O thou, that with surpassing glory crown’d 
Look’st from thy sole dominion like the God 
Of this new world, at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminish’d heads, to thee I call ~ 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 
O sun! to tell thee how I hate thy beams 
That bring y remembrance from what state 
T fell: ho orious once, above thy sphere, 
Till pride and worse ambition threw me down, 
Warring in heav’n against heav’ns matchless King. 
Ah wherefore! He deserved no such return 
From me whom he created what I was 
In that bright eminence, and with his good 
Upbraided none, nor was his service hard ; 
What could be less than to afford him praise, 
The easiest recompense, and pay him thanks, 
How due! yet all his good proved ill in me 
And wrought but malice ; lifted up so high, 
I ’sdain’d subjection, and thought one step higher 


‘Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 


The debt immense of endless gratitude, 

So burthensome, still paying still to owe; 
Forgetful what from him I still received, 
And understood not that a grateful mind 
By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 
Indebted and diseharged. 

Not equal, as their sex not equal seemed ; 
For contemplation he, and valour form’d, 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace, 
He for God only, she for God in him. 

The fair large front, and eye sublime declared . 
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Absolute rule ; and hyacinthian locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clust’ring, but not beneath his shoulders broad. 
She as a veil down to the slender waist 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore, 
Dishevell’d, but in wanton ringlets waved, 
As the vine curls her tendrils, which implied 
Subjection, but required with gentle sway. 
Now came still ev’ning on, and twilight gray 
As in a sober livery all things clad. 
Silence accompanied, Each beast and bird, 
Those to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Had slunk, all save the tuneful nightingale, 
She all night long her am’rous descant sung. 
Silence was pleased. Now glow’d the firmament 
With living sapphires. Hesperus who led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen unveil’d her peerless light, 
And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw. 
As one new waked from soundest sleep 
Soft on the flow’ry herb I found me laid, and bathed 
In balmy sweat, which with his beams the sun 
Soon dried, and on the reeking moisture fed. 
Straight toward heav’n my wond’ring eyes I turn’d, 
And gazed awhile the ample sky, till raised 
By quick instinctive motion up I sprung. .. 
about me round I saw 
Hill, dale, and shady bank, and sunny plain, 
And liquid lapse of murm’ring streams, by these 
Creatures that lived and moved and walk’dand flew, 
Birds on the branches warbling—all things smiled. 
With fragrance and with joy my heart o’erflow’d. 
Lead then, said Eve. He leading, swiftly roll’d 
In tangles, and made intricate seem straight, 
To mischief swift: hope elevates, and joy 
Brightens his crest, as when a wandering fire, 
Compact of unctuous vapours... 
Sudden a place 
Before his eyes appear’d, sad, noisome, dark ; 
A lazar-house it seem’d, wherein were laid 
Numbers of all diseased, all maladies 
Of ghastly spasm, and racking torture, qualms 
Of heart-sick agony, all fev’rous kinds, 
Convulsions, epilepsies, fierce catarrhs, 
Demoniac phrenzy, moping melancholy, 
And moon-struck madness, pining atrophy, 
Marasmus, and wide wasting pestilence. 
Dire was the tossing, deep the groans, Despair 
Tended the sick, busiest from couch to couch; 
And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delay’d to strike, tho’ oft invoked . 
With vows, as their chief good and final hope. 
Sight so deform’d what heart of man could bear ! 
So saying he dismiss’d them: they with speed 
Their course through thickest constellations held, 
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Shedding their bane, The blasted stars look’d wan, 

And planets planet-struck real eclipse 

Then suffer’'d. Th’ other way Satan went down, 
Dim sadness did not spare, 

That time, celestial visages, but mix’d 

With pity, violated not their bliss. 

Now when as sacred light began to dawn 

In Eden on the balmy flow’rs, which breathe 

Their morning fragrance when all things that breathe 

From th’ earth’s great altar send up silent praise, 

Forth came the human pair. 

The grassy clods now calyed, now half appear’d 

The tawny lion, pawing to get free 

His hinder parts, then springs as broke from bonds, 

And rampant shakes his brinded mane. 

Searce from his mould 

Behemoth, biggest born of earth, upheaved 

His vastness; fleeced the flocks and bleating rose, 

As plants. 


- -- For since | sought 
By pray’r th’ offended Deity to appease, 
Kneel’d, and before him humbled al! my heart, 
Methought I saw him, placable and mild, 
Bending his ear ; persuasion in me grew 
That I was heard with favour, peace return’d 
Into my breast, and to my memory 
The promise that thy seed should wound our foe. 
In either hand the hastening angel caught 
Our ling’ring parents, and to th’ Eastern gate 
Led them direct, then down the cliff as fast, 
To the subjected plain, then disappear’d, 
They, looking back, all th’ Eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 
Waved over by that flaming brand, the gate 
With dreadful faces throng’d and fiery arms, 
Some nat’ ral tears they dropp’d, but wiped them soon, 
The world was all before them, where to chuse 
Their place of rest, and Providence their Guide, 
They, hand in hand, with wand’ring steps and slow 
Thro’ Eden took their melancholy way. 
L’ ALLEGRO. 

When, in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 

His shadowy flail hath thresh’d the corn 

That ten day-labourers could not end. 

Then lies him down the lubbar fiend, 

And stretch’d out all the chimney’s length, 

Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 

And crop-full out of doors he flings 

Ere the first cock his matin rings. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep 

By whisp’ring winds soon lulled to sleep. 

Towered cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men, 

Where throngs of knights and barons bold, 

In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, 
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With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 
Of art, or arms, while both contend 
To win γα ἀὐνονόνωσπρέν ον ses 


And ever, against peri cares, 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs 
Married to immortal verse, 
Such as the melting soul may pierce, 
In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony ; 
That Orpheus’ self may heave his head 
From golden slumber on a bed 4 
Of heap’d Elysian flow’rs, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free Pe 
His half-regained Eurydice. my 
IL PENSIEROSO. ἊΣ 
Hide me from day’s garish eye, 
While the bee with honied thigh, 
- That at her flow’ry work doth sing, 
And the waters murmuring, 
With such concert as they keep; 
Entice the dewy-feather’d sleep : 
And let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings in aery stream 
Of lively portraiture displayed, 
Softly on my eyelids laid, 
And as I wake, sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 
Sent by some spirit to mortals good, 
Or th’ unseen genius of the hee 
But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloisters pale, 
And love the high embowed roof 
With antic pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight 
Casting a dim religious light, 
There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voie’d quire below, 
In service high, and anthems clear, 
As may with sweetness thro’ mine ear 
Dissolve me into extasies, 
And bring all heav’n before mine eyes. 
And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
The hairy gown and mossy cell, 
Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that heav’n doth shew, 
And every herb that sips the dew, 
Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 
LYCIDAS. 
Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once more ~ 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 
I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude, 
And with fore’d fingers rude 
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Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 
Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear 
Compels me to disturb your season due ; 

For Lycidas is dead, dead e’re his prime ; 


᾿ς Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer. 
- Who would not sing for Lycidas! he knew 


Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 


He must not float upon his wat'ry bier 


Unwept, and welter to the parching wind 
Without the meed of some melodious tear. .. . 
Alas! what boots it, with incessant care 

To tend the homely, slighted shepherd’s trade, 
And strictly meditate the thankless muse ! 

Were it not better done, as others use, 

To sport with Amaryliis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Newra’s hair ? 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights and live laborious days. 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 

Comes the blind fury with th’ abhorred shears, 
And slits the thin spun life-———But not the praise, 
Phoebus replied, and touch’d my trembling ears : 


~ Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 


Nor in the glistening foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies, 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove, 


’ As he pronounces lastly on each deed. 


Of so much fame in heav’n expect the meed. ... 

Last came, and last did go 

The pilot of the Galilean lake ; 

Two massy keys he bore, of metals twain ; 

The golden opes, the iron shuts amain ; 

He shook his untied locks and stern bespake! 

How well could I have spared for thee, young swain, 

Enow of such as for their belly’s sake 

Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold. 

Of other care they little reckoning make, 

Than how to scramble at the shearer’s feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest. 

Blind mouths that scarce themselves know how to 
hold 

A sheep hook, or‘have learn’d ought else the least 

That to the faithful herdman’s art belongs. 

What recks it them, what need they? they are sped! 

And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 


, Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw: 


The hungry sheep look up and are not fed, 

But swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread ; 

Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 

Daily devours apace, and nothing said. 

But that two-handed engine at the door ἡ 

Stands ready to smite once and smite no more. ... 
Thus sang the uncouth swain to th’ oaks and rills 
While the still morn went out with sandals gray : 
He touched the tender stops of various quills 
With eager thought warbling his Doric lay: 


_ And now the sun had stretch’d out all the hills, 


And now was dropt into the western bay, 
At last he rose and twitch’d his mantle blue—— 
To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new. 
SAMPSON AGONISTES. 
Many are the sayings of the wise 
In antient and in modern books enrolled 
Extolling patience... 
But to the afflicted in his pangs their sound 
Little prevails, but rather seems a tune 
Harsh, and of dissonant mood from his complaint, 
Unless he feel within 
Some source of consolation from above, 
Secret refreshings that repair his strength, 
And fainting spirits uphold. 
coMUS. 
Neptune, besides the sway 
Of ev’ry salt flood, and each ebbing stream, 
Took in my lot, ’twixt high and nether Jove, 
Imperial rule of all the sea-girt isles 
That, like to rich and various gems, inlay 
The unadorned bosom of the deep... 
He gives them leave to wear their sapphire crowns 
And wield their little tridents—but this Isle, 
The greatest and the best of all the main, 
He quarters to his blue-hair’d deities ; 
And all this tract that fronts the falling sun 
A noble peer, of mickle trust and power, 
Has in his charge, with temper’d awe to guide 
An old and haughty nation, proud in arms, 


And all their friends and native home forget, 


_| To roll with pleasure in a sensual sty... 


Of power to cheat the eye with blear illusion. . . 
Dingle and brushy dell of this wild wood 
And ev’ry bosky bourn from side to side .. . 
And thou shalt be our star of Arcady 
Or Tyrian Cynosure. 
She fables not; I feel that I do fear 
Her words set off by some superior power. . . 
——_——— I was all ear, 
And took in strains that might create a soul 
Beneath the ribs of death... A cold shudd’ ring dew 
Dips me all o’er. 
BACON, 

Wuat is truth? said jesting Pilate, and would 
not stay for an answer. Revenge triumphs over 
death, love slights it, honor aspireth to it. Pompa 
mortis magis terret quam mors ipsa. Seneca adds; 
Cogita quam diu eadem feceris: cibus, somnus, 
ludus; per hunc,. Augustus Cesar died with a 
compliment: ‘ Livia, conjugii nostri memor vive, et. 
vale.’ Tiberius, in dissimulation: as Tacitus: ‘Jam 
Tiberium vires et corpus, nondum dissimulatio, de- 
serebat.’ Vespasian, in a jest, sitting upon the stool: 
‘ Ut puto, deus fio.” Galba, with a sentence : ‘ Feri, 
si ex re sit P. Romani: holding forth his neck. 
Septimius Severus, in despatch: ‘ Adeste, si quid 
mihi restat agendum.’ The Stoics, Qui finem vite 
extremum inter munera ponunt Nature, Extinctus 
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amabitur idem. Religion is the chief band of 
human society. The morrice-dance of heretics, 
(feigned title of a book ;) and indeed, every sect 
of them hath a diverse posture or cringe to them- 
selves. The true cross-clauses of the league of 
Christians should be plainly expounded: He that 
is not with us . . He that is not against us. . Christ’s 
coat had no seam, but the Church’s vesture was 
of diverse colors. There be two swords among 
Christians, the spiritual and the temporal; the 
third is Mahomet’s, or like unto it. Cosmus D. 
of Florence had a desperate saying ; We are com- 
manded to forgive our enemies, but not to forgive 
our friends. Prosperity is the blessing of the Old 
Testament, adversity of the New, and yet, if you 
listen to David’s harp, you shall hear as many 
hearse-like airs, as carols. Dissimulation followeth 
often on secrecy, by necessity. The best tempe- 
rature is; openness in fame and opinion, secrecy 
in habit, dissimulation in seasonable use, and a 
power to feign, if there be no remedy. The joys 
of parents are secret, and so are their griefs and 
fears; children sweeten labours but make misfor- 
tunes more bitter. Solomon says: A wise son 
rejoiceth the father, but an ungracious son shames 
the mother. The Italians make little difference 
between children, and nephews or near kinsfolks. 
A single life doth well with churchmen, Bad 
husbands have very good wives ; especially if the 
husbands were their own chusing; in order to 
make good their own folly. The Scripture calleth 
envy an evil eye; and there seems to be acknow- 
ledged in the act of envy an irradiation or percus- 
sion of the eyes; and when the person envied is 
in glory or triumph it doth most hurt, for at such 
times the spirits of the person envied do come forth 
most into the outward parts and so meet the blow. 
Unworthy persons are most envied at first coming 
in; worthy persons when their fortune continueth 
long. Invidia festos dies non agit: the more deep 
and more sober sort of politick persons abate the 
edge of envy, in chaunting a Quanta patimur. He 
that considereth the wind shall not sow, and he 
that looketh to the clouds shall not reap, Solomon 
giveth this sentence, that all novelty is but obli- 
vion. It is a strange thing, that in sea-voyages 
where there is nothing to be seen but sea and sky 
men make diaries; but not in land-travel. When 
a traveller returneth home, let him maintain cor- 
respondence by letter with those of his acquain- 
tance which are of most worth. Princes, like 
heavenly bodies, have much veneration but no 
rest. 

The wisest princes need not think it any dimi- 
nution to rely on counsel. God himself is not 
without it, but hath made one of the great names 
of his blessed Son, the Counsellor. After Jupiter 
was married to Metis, she conceived by him. Ju- 
piter ate her up and was delivered of Pallas armed 
out of his head. Thus kings should refer matters 
to their council, but, when elaborate and formed, 


they should take the matter back into their owl 
hands, and make it appear to the world that the ἢ 
final directions proceed from themselves ; from — 
their head and device as well their authority, As 
for cabinet-councils, it should be their motto: Ple- _ 
nus rimarum sum. Principis est virtus maxima — 
nOsse 8008 ; but the true composition of a coun- 
sellor is, rather to be skilled in their master’s busi- 
ness than his nature. Let kings beware how they 
show their own inclination in council; for else 
counsellors will but take the wind of him, and in- 
stead of giving him free counsel, sing him a song 
of Placebo. When things are come to the execu- 
tion, there is no secrecy comparable to celerity ; 
80, a bullet. It is a point of cunning to wait upon 
him with whom you speak with your eye, yet this 
must be done with a demure abasing of the eye 
sometimes, as the Jesuits use. In things that are 
tender and unpleasing, it is good to break the ice 
by some whose words are of less weight, and re- 
serve the more weighty voice, so that he-may be 
asked the question on the others’ speech, It is a 
point of cunning to let fall words in your own 
name, which you would have another learn and 
use, and thereon take advantage, but after all, 
Solomon says: Prudens advertit ad gressus suos, 
stultus divertit in dolos, Iterations are commonly 
loss of time; but there is no such gain of time as 
to iterate often the state of the question. Cicero 
of Piso saith, Respondes, altero ad frontem sublato 
altero ad mentum depresso supercilio, crudelitatem 
tibi non placere. Magno conatu nugas. A man 
by discoursing marshalleth his thoughts, and seeth 
how they look when turned to words. It was well 
said by Themistocles that speech was like cloth of 
Arras opened and put abroad, ‘The Italians say, 
a man to be lucky should have poco di matto, Let 
usury in general be reduced to five in the hundred. 
A man that is young in years may be old in hours, 
if he have lost no time. Natures that have much 
heat are not ripe for action till past the meridian — 
of their years as Julius Cesar, and Septimius Se- 
verus who “ Juventutem egit, erroribus, immo furo- 
ribus plenam ;” but reposed natures may do well 
in youth, as Augustus, Gaston de Foix, ete. Heat 
and vivacity in age is an excefMent composition for 
business. Your young men shall see visions and 
your old men shall dream dreams. Hortensius 
Idem manebat neque idem decebat. Scipio Afri- 
canus ; (according to Livy) Ultima primis cede- 
bant. Pulchrorum autumnus pulcher, In beauty, 
that of favour is more than that of colour, and that 
of decent and gracious motion more than that of 
favour, No youth can be comely, but by pardon, — 
and considering the youth to make up of comeli- _ 
ness, Deformed persons are even with nature, for 
they are void of natural affection ; they are also 
extreme bold ; deformity quencheth jealousy in 
their superiors ‘aud competitors. Roses should be 
smelt in the hand; violets yield the sweetest smell 
of all in the air; next to that, the musk-rose ; 


some are sweet when crushed or trodden, as bur- 
net, wild thyme. It is better to deal by speech 
than by letter, especially where a man’s face 
breedeth regard. It is better to sound a person 


_ than to fall on the point at once, except you mean 


YT, 


to surprise a man by a short question. 

Tanto buon che val niente. Mi venga la moret 
di Spagna. A sparing speech. It is better dealing 
with men in appetite than with those who are 
where they would be. In dealing with cunning 
persons it is good to say little to them and what 
they least expect. There is very little friendship 
in the world and that that is, is between superior 
and inferior, not between equals. Expert men 
can execute, and perhaps judge of particulars one 
by one ; but the general counsels and plots and 
marshalling of affairs come best from those that 
are learned. To spend too much time in studies, 
is sloth. Some books are to be tasted, some to be 
swallowed, some few to be chewed and digested : 
some may be read by deputy, and extracts made 
from them by others. The lower and weaker fac- 
tion is the firmer in conjunction. In Italy they 


~ hold it a little suspect to Popes, when they have 


often in their mouth ‘ padre commune,’ as a sign of 
one that meaneth to refer all to the greatness of 
his own house. There is a kind of conveying 
effectual and imprinting passages among compli- 
ments. The Cardinals of Rome call all civil busi- 
ness whatever, shirrerie, i. 6, under-sheriffries. St. 
Paul when he boasts of himself doth often inter- 
lace ; I speak like a fool; but speaking of his call- 
ing he saith; Magnificabo apostolatum meum. 
Qui de contemnenda4 gloria libros scribunt, nomen 
suum inscribunt. ‘Omnium que fecerat arte qu4- 
dam ostentator :’ Tacitus, of Mucianus: this pro- 
ceeds, not from vanity but from magnanimity and 
discretion. Omnis fama a domesticis emanat. De- 
grees of sovereign honour :—Conditores imperio- 
rum, Legislatores or perpetui principes, Liberatores, 
Propagatores imperii, Patres patrie. Degrees of 
honour in subjects ;—Participes curarum, Duces 
belli, Gratiosi, Negotiis Pares. Also men like Re- 
gulus and the two Decii. 

Fons turbatus et vena corrupta est justus cadens 
in causé sud. An antient clerk, skilful in prece- 
dents, wary of proceeding, is an excellent finger to 


_acourt. To seek to extinguish anger is but a 


bravery of the Stoics, we have better Oracles: Be 
angry but sin not: let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath. Men must not turn bees, animasque 
in vulnere ponunt, Causes of anger, to be sensi- 
ble of hurt, as in women and children ; apprehen- 
sive of contempt; afraid of a touch of a man’s 
reputation, in which case a man should have, telam 
honoris crassiorem. When you would pacify, 
sever the construction of the injury from the point 
of contempt, imputing it to misunderstanding, fear, 


_ passion, etc. In the youth ofa state arms do flou- 


rish, in the middle age learning, and then both of 
them together for a time: in the declining age of 
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ἃ state, mechanical arts and merchandize. Julius 
Cesar took Pompey by surprise and laid him 
asleep by a fame which he cunningly gave out, how 
Cesar’s own soldiers loved him not. Many things 
are graceful in a friend’s mouth which are blush- 
ing in one’s own, It is less dishonour to abridge 
petty charges, than to stoop to petty gains. Saith 
Virgil, It never troubles the wolf how many sheep 
there be. The blessing of Judas and Issachar will 
never meet; that the same nation should be both 
the lion’s whelp and the ass between burthens. 
To be free-minded and cheerfully disposed, at 
hours of meat and of sleep and of exercise, is one 
of the best precepts of long lasting: entertain 
hopes: mirth rather than joy: studies that fill the 
mind with splendid and illustrious objects, as his- 
tories, fables, and contemplations of nature, If 
you fly physic in health altogether, it will be too 
strange for your body when you shall need it, If 
you make it too familiar, it will work no extraor- 
dinary effect when sickness comes, Those that 
put their body to endure in health may in most 
sicknesses be cured by diet and tendering. Suspi- 
cions among thoughts are like bats among birds. 
Provide that if that be true which you suspect, it 
may do you no hurt. The best way in the wood 
of suspicions is, to communicate them with the 
party you suspect. But not to men of base na- 
tures ; for, Sospetto licenzia fede. 

I cannot call riches better than the baggage, or 
the impedimenta of virtue. Solomon: ‘Where much 
is there are many to consume it; and what hath 
the owner but the sight of it with his eyes:’ and 
again; ‘Riches are a strong hold in the imagina- 
tion of the rich man:’ and: ‘ Qui festinat ad divitias 
non erit insons.’? It was truly observed by one, 
that himself came very hardly to little riches and 
very easily to great riches. By usury doth a man 
eat his bread, in sudore vultis alieni; besides, it 
doth plow on Sundays. Riches have wings: some- 
times they fly away of themselves: sometimes 
they must be set flying to bring in more. Seneca the 
tragedian saith: Oceanus vincula rerum laxet, et 
ingens pateat tellus. There was a prediction of 
this in Plato’s Timaus, and his Atlanticus. Of 
ambitions, it is less harmful the ambition to pre- 
vail in great things, than that, to appear in every 
thing. The colours which show best by candle- 
light are, white, carnation, and a kind of sea-water 
green. Noman profits so suddenly as by others’ 
errors. Serpens nisi serpentem comederit non fit 
draco. There be secret and hidden virtues which 
bring forth fortune: certain deliveries of a man’s 
self which have no name; when there be not stonds 
or restiveness in a man’s nature; but that the 
wheels of a man’s fortune and of his mind keep 
way together. Crafty men contemn studies, sim- 
ple men admire them, and wise men use them : 
for they teach not their own use, but that is a 
wisdom without them and above them, won by 
observation. Read, not to contradict and confute, 
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nor to believe and take for granted, nor to find 
talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider. 
Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallow- 
ed, and some few to be chewed and digested ; i, 6 

some books are to be read only in parts ; others to 
be read, but not curiously ; and some few to be 
read wholly and with diligence and attention ; 
some books by deputy, and extracts .. but that 
should be the meaner sort of books. Marcus An- 
tonius, half-partner of the Roman I’mpire, and Ap- 
pius the Decemvir, were the only great men trans- 
ported to the mad degree of love. There is in na- 
ture a secret inclination and motion towards love 
of others which if it be not spent on one or a few, 
spreads itself towards many, and makes men hu- 
mane and charitable, as is seen sometime in friers. 
Of great place: If a man be partaker of God’s 
theatre he shall also be partaker of God’s rest. 
God saw every thing which he had made; and 
then the Sabbath. Assume the right of thy place 
in silence and de facto, but stir not questions of 
jurisdiction. Agyn τὸν avdpa data. Of Galba ; 
Tacitus, ‘Omnium consensu capax imperii nisi 
imperfsset.’ of Vespasian; ‘Solus imperantium 
Vespasianus mutatus in melius.’ It is a sport to 
see when a bold fellow is out of countenance; for 
that puts his face into a most shrunken and 
wooden posture, as needs it must. God sends his 
rain, and maketh his sun to shine on the just and 
the unjust: but he does not rain wealth or shine 
honours on men equally. Malignant dispositions 
are the very errors of human nature ἢ yet they are 
fittest to make great politics of, like to knee-timber 
which is good for ships which are ordained to be 
tossed. St. Paul’s perfection, that he would wish 
to be an anathema from Christ for the salvation of 
his brethren, shows much of a divine nature, and a 
kind of conformity with Christ himself. 

When princes make themselves as a party, it is 
asa boat which is overthrown by uneven weight on 
one side: as in the time of Henry [Π|, of France, 
No matter whether the griefs of the subjects be 
great or small: Dolendi modus, timendi non item, 
Jupiter, by advice of Pallas, sent for Briareus (the 
common people) to his help: encourage hopes 
among the people, and give moderate liberty for 
discontents to evaporate. Fatal witty and sharp 
speeches ; Casar’s, ‘ Sylla nescivit literas, non po- 
tuit dictare,’ cut off the hope of his own resigna- 
tion. Galba, ‘ Legi a se militem non emi.’ Probus 
* Si vixero, non opus erit amplius imperio Romano 
militibus.’ Large discourses are flat things and not 
much noted. 

The fool hath said in his heart there is no God. 
But the great atheists are, hypocrites who are ever 
handling holy things but without feeling ; so as 
they must needs be cauterized in the end. Take 
an example of a dog, and mark what a generosity 
and courage he will put on, when he finds himself 
maintained by a man, who is tohim a God. A lie 
faces God and shrinks from men. 


BACON, 


Public revenges are for the most part fortunate, Ὁ 
as were those for the deaths of Cesar, Pertinax, 
Henry III. of France, Princes, some person of mi- — 
litary valour near them. I (Plutarch) had rather — 
men should say there was no such man at all as — 
Plutarch, than that they should say there was one 
Plutarch who would eat his children as soon as 
they were born; (Saturn.) Kings should consult — 
both together, and in private; inferiors in private, 
and great ones in council. Prefaces and passages 
and excusations and other speeches of reference 
to the person are great wastes of time. Prepara- 
tion, Debate, Perfection, The middle only, the — 
work ofmany. No people over-charged with tribute 
is fit for empire. The Turk hath . . the propagation 
of his law or sect, a quarrel that he may always 
command. In sickness respect health, and in 
health, action. Two noblemen in the west part of 
England..the other would ask of those that had 
been at the other’s table, ‘Tell truly, was there 
never a flout or dry blow given?’ To which the guest 
would answer, such and such a thing passed. The 
lord would say, ‘I thought he would mar a good 
dinner.” When Hempe is spun, England is done; 
Henry, Edward, Mary, Philip and Elizabeth, i. 6. it 
became Britain. Acting in song: the voices of the 
dialogue would be strong and manly, a bass and a 
tenor; no treble; and the ditty high and tragical, 
not nice or dainty. Turning dances into figure is 
a childish curiosity : and let the songs be loud and 
cheerful and not chirpings or pulings. Let the 
music likewise be sharp and loud and well-placed. 
The tones more pliant to all expressions and 
sounds. The late learners cannot so well take up 
the ply, except it be in some minds that have not 
suffered themselves to fix, but have kept themselves 
open and prepared to receive continual amend- 
ment, which is exceeding rare, Certainly there be 
fortunes are like Homer’s verses .. slide and easi- 
ness more than common. Better to mitigate usury 
by declaration than suffer it to rage by conni- 
vance, For fountains, they are a great beauty and 
refreshment, but pools mar all. . unwholesome . 
flies and frogs. The vale best discovereth the 
hill. The even carriage between two factions pro- 
ceedeth not always of moderation but of trueness 
to a man’s self, with end to make use of both, 

Ecce in deserto, ecce in penetralibus, nolite 
exire. In veste varietas sit, scissura non sit. Op- 
positiones falsi nominis scientim, Bona rerum 
secundarum optabilia, adversarum mirabilia, Vere 
magnum, habere fragilitatem hominis, securitatem 
dei. Optimum elige, suave et facile illud faciet 
consuetudo. Vetulam suam pretulit immortalitati. — 
Poesy, vinum demonum, Satis magnum alter 
alteri theatrum sumus. Cum non sis qui fueris, 
non esse cur velis vivere. Illi mors gravis incubat, 
Qui notus nimis omnibus, Ignotus moritur sibi. The 
king, lex loquens, premio et prena, Pretio parata, 
pretio venditur justitia. The crown may be, infe- 
lix felicitas. Simulata sanctitas, duplex iniquitas; 
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inutilis equitas, inepta misericordia ; utilis iniqui- 
tas, crudele latrocinium; fidelis temeritas, seram 


 peenitentiam; infidelis prudentia, anguis sub viridi 


~herba. Liberits quam ut imperantium meminis- 
sent. Solvam cingula regum, girt with reverence 
from God. Erant in officio sed tamen, qui mallent 
mandata imperantium interpretari quam exsequi. 
Atque is habitus animorum fuit, ut pessimum 
facinus auderent pauci, plures vellent, omnes pa- 
terentur. Epicurus:—Non deos vulgi negare, 
profanum, sed vulgi opiniones diis applicare, pro- 
fanum. Bernard:—Non est jam dicere, ut populus 
sic sacerdos, quia nec sic populus ut sacerdos. A 
man to a dog is, melior natura. Quam volumus 
licét, P. Conscripti, nos amemus, quanquam nec 
numero Hispanos, nec robore Gallos, nec calli- 
ditate Panos, nec denique, hoc ipso hujus gentis 
et terre domestico nativoque sensu, Italos ipsos 
et Latinos, sed pietate ac religione atque hac und 
sapientia, qudd deorum immortalium numine om- 
nia regi gubernarique perspeximus, omnes gentes 
nationesque superavimus. Sunt plerumque regum 


_ voluntates vehementes et inter se contraria. Me- 


mento qudd es Deo, or vice Deo. Optimi consili- 
arii mortui. In nocte consilium. Mitte ambos 
nudos ad ignotos, et videbis. Tigellinus against 
Burrhus: Se non diversas. spes, sed incolumitatem 
imperatoris simpliciter spectare. Sui amantes sine 
rivali ; (Cicero of Pompey ὃ) Hominem delirum 
qui verborum minutiis rerum frangit pondera. Mag- 
na civitas, magna solitudo. Pythagoras :—Cor ne 
edito, Jus civitatis, jus commercii, jus connubii, jus 
hereditatis, jus suffragii, jus honorum. Consilium 
Pompeii plané Themistocleum est, putat enim, qui 
mare potitur, eum rerum potiri. In studio rei am- 
plificande apparebat, non avaritiz# proedam sed in- 
strumentum bonitati queri. Phillippis iterum me 
videbis. ‘Tiberius said to Galba; Tu quoque, Gal- 
ba, degustabis imperium. Optimus ille animi vin- 
dex ledentia pectus Vincula qui rupit, dedoluitque 
semel. Faber quisque fortune 8085. Cvsarem 
vehis et fortunam ejus. Merchandizing, which 
the vena porta of a state. Natura, ubi peccat in 
uno, periclitatur in altero; (in mind or body.) 
Iniquam petas, ut equum feras. Abeunt studia in 
mores. Cymini sectores. 
Spret& conscientid. _Pessimum genus inimicorum 
laudantium, Jus dicere, and not jus dare: judge- 
made law, pro re nata. Judicis officium est, ut res 
ita tempora rerum ete. Amici curie, parasiti cu- 
ria. Salus populi, suprema lex.—( Zssays. ) 
HOMILIES 

From ‘The second volume of Homilies, set out 
by the authority of the Queen’s Majesty,’ and ad- 
dressed ‘to all ministers ecclesiastical.’—‘ Where it 
may so chance some one or other chapter of the 
Old Testament to fall in order to be read upon the 
Sundays or holydays, which were better to be 
changed with some other of the New Testament of 
more edification, it shall be well done to spend 
your time to consider well of such chapters before- 

υ 


Laudando precipere. . 


hand, whereby your prudence and diligence in 
your office may appear, so that your people may 
have cause to glorify God for you, and be the 
readier to embrace your labours,’ 

SAURIN. 

Comme s’il n’y avait point d’espérance apres la 
vie, et point de vie aprés la mort. Nous nous em- 
parons de leurs héritages, semblable & ce témé- 
raire nautonnier, qui voyant des bords du rivage 
un vaisseau que la tempéte va briser, monte lui- 
méme sur le sien, va braver le méme peril pour 
tenter de participer au débris de ce naufrage. Le 
monde de la nature, cet assemblage d’étres que la 
puissante main..le monde de la cupidité, ces 
mémes étres considerés en tant que, par l’abus que 
nous en faisons, ils nous détournent de ce Créateur. 
Rarement meurt on sans souffrir; symptomes vio- 
lens qu’on appelle les messagers de la mort, des 
Syncopes mortelles, des ardeurs brilantes etc. Le 
Saint Esprit, legislateur sage, et Dieu tout-puis- 
sant tout ensemble ; homme, étre moral, et étre 
physique tout ensemble. Qui est livré aux méde- 
cins, qui ne 56 soutient que par machine, qui ne se 
nourrit que d’alimens étudiés, qui ne digére que 
par art, qui n’entretient une mourante vie que par 
des remédes plus degoutans encore que les maux 
méme. Quand certains devoirs sont en concur- 
rence, le devoir d’action est toujours préférable au 
devoir d’étude et de méditation. J’aime ἃ finir mes 
sermons par les idées de la mort. Il est ordonné 
de donner une portion de son temps au silence et 
a la retraite: vous l’avez fait, mais combien de 
fois a-ce été par l’impuissance ot vous étiez de 
vous répandre agréablement dans le monde, et d’y 
trouver des plaisirs capables de satisfaire ἃ la déli- 
catesse et le raffinement de yotre cupidité ἢ Qu’est 
ce que de Phomme, que tu ayes fait tout contre 
lui. Ne prétendez done pas me confondre avec 
le récit. . fragilité, ne m’alléguez point mon in- 
constance et ma légéreté, ne me produisez point, 
dans la triste histoire de ma vie, la liste mor- 
tifiante de tant de. . od je passe dans an instant de 
l'amour ἃ la haine, de Ja haine ἃ amour: I’édi- 
fice de mon salut est & l’abri des vicissitudes. En 
philosophe inébranlable, dirai-je, o& en béte brute, 
donner, téte baissée, dans les abimes de la mort. 
Cette soif de félicité qui nous ronge et nous dé- 
vore. Sur toutes ces choses le Conseiller vous 
en dira plus que les Platons.. Quand Phomme a 
vu plusieurs fois les vicissitudes de été, de l’hiver, 
Je sais, ajoute-t-il, ἃ quel point ce spectacle est 
brillant et pompeux; je sais qu’on peut s’y livrer 
souvent avec un plaisir soutenu; mais je sais aussi, 
qu’a la fin, le retour continuel des mémes images 
rassasie notre esprit, qui s’impatiente de voir bais- 
ser le rideau, et de préter son attention & des 
scénes nouvelles qu’il entrevoit confusément dans 
la sombre perspective de Pavenir. Jamais sujets 
ne furent plus sensibles d’une grave et solide élo- 
quence. Car, vous le savez, la grande régle sera 
la charité: J’ai eu faim..et, de tous les obsta- 
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cles ἃ la charité, le plus grand et le plus insur- 
montable c’est Payarice: Je frémis ἃ la simple 
idée de ce monstre, et je ne puis que je ne m’€crie, 
Exécrable amour de l’or, ‘Quid non mortalia’.. I 
n’y a rien de si rare dans les sciences, qu’une 
certaine égalité de raisonnement, qui fait, qu’en 
soutenant une proposition, on laisse dans son en- 
tier une autre —( Sermons.) 
TAYLOR. 

MorTuers, whose eyes are suffused in tears at 
the pathetic scenes of a tragedy, may perhaps at 
that moment have the scenes of a deeper tragedy 
preparing at home, in which themselves, at some 
future time, may be principal characters, 

LINES. 


On a little incident at N.T. B. Church :—the usaal psalm 
haying ceased, a female voice continued the tune, and after 
singing a few notes, was joined by the whole assembly. 


To Auburn’s house of pray’r, 
With rustic orisons, 

In sabbath garb repair 
Her blythe, laborious, sons. 


On such a cheerful morn, 
Amid the lowing kine, 

The Prince of Peace was born, 
In mystery divine. 


Oft have I heard arise 

To the eternal throne, 
Untutor’d melodies, 

And oft have join’d my own. 


But ever passing sweet 
Has been to me the song, 
Which in that loved Retreat 
The village choir prolon,. 


Let not the world deride ! 
The congregation sings 

A song of one who died, 
Perfect thro’ sufferings, 


A guilty race to save,— 
Of sanctifying breath, 
Of worlds beyond the grave, 
Of love more strong than death, 


Alas too soon ye cease, 

Ye humble, harmless strains !—— 
The song of truth and peace 

Some unknown voice sustains, 


Depress’d that voice with tears, 
Such as can wash away 

The stain of early years, 
The sins of youthful day. 


Her tears have no alloy, 
Such tears are shed in Heay’n, 
Her songs are songs of joy— 
She has had much forgiven. 


—LINES. 


No longer mute remain 
The village choristers; 
They raise the psalm again, — 
Their voices join with her’s. — 


I mused upon the scene.——— 
Unusual feelings rise ; 

‘A lesson unforeseen 
This parable supplies. 


In trifles such as these, 
Some sacramental truth ”S 
A Christian often sees, ἜΜΕΝ 
To strengthen or to soothe. — A 


This modern Magdalen oT 
A hinting τεημόῥηενει rs 
In apostolic men ory 
OF poress holiest lives. > am 


Least in the Realm of God, a 
But wiser than the wise, re 
And better than the good, 
The sinner wins the prize.__ 


When unborn ages roll 
Away a shattered world, 
When kings from pole to pole 

In ruin shall be hurl’d, 


When Afrie’s fatal coast 
No slavery defiles, 

When throngs a Christian host 
From Asia and her isles, 


" 
When the Kings of the East 
Shall find prepared a way, 
To join the marriage feast, 
And sing the marriage lay, 


When the meek shall rejoice 
To see their master,—then, ) 

Thou stillest, gentlest, voice, al 
Thou shalt be heard again ! 


Roll on, ye golden waves ! | 
Ye rivers of the flood ! 

Your purest water layes 
The city of our God. 


Flow by that deep foundation, “ὦ, “ἢ 
The hope of future days, | 
Those ramparts of salvation, 
Those walls, those gates of praise. 


The joy of t lands, 

δ μι Ανδν παρόντας ΤΟ 
Into a sea expands, 

And bow’rs of endless rest. 


Transported, then Icried:— 
“* And whence is this to me, 

My wearied bark should glide 
Upon that stormless sea ὃ 


LINES.-SOUTHEY. 


Yes !—In the land of bliss 
When death shall be subdued, 

And all the elect be His, 

- Exalted, changed, renew’d, 


Midst flagging harmonies 
Of the celestial choirs, 
A sinner’s voice shall rise, 
And wake the slumb’ring wires. 


Angelic harps are mute, 
Silent the spheres above, 
But nought arrests the suit 


Of pertinacious love : 


They never left their home, 
Hopeless and self-condemn’d, 
In bitter paths to roam,— 
By sov’reign grace reclaim’d. 


And is it giv’n to me 
To cast my lot with her ? 
SAY LORD, WHEN SAW I THEE 
NAKED OR PRISONER, 


OR THIRSTY, AND A CUP 
PROM LIVING FOUNT COULD GIVE, 
OR TOOK THEE WOUNDED Up, 
AND HEAL’D AND BADE THEE LIVE? 


Such importuning zeal 
From many a lip shall burst, 
Which none but they can feel. 
The last shall be the first. 


Before the Eternal’s throne 
The Seraph veils his head, 
Yet sinners shall rush on 
Where angels fear to tread. 
SOUTHEY. 
When the Roman Empire was broken up, the 
missionaries looked for new proselytes in courts : 
for the work of conversion was to begin again. In 


ae 


_ Britain, after the departure of the Romans, hea- 
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thenism and druidism remained, and after the Sax- 
ons had become a Christian people by the preach- 
ing of Augustine with forty monks in 600, a fresh 
flood of heathenism came in with the Danes. After 
the conquest this heathen party died away. The 
early Saxon clergy resided in episcopal monaste- 
ries, and were sent to officiate in the churches, or 
more frequently, at crosses in the open air: after- 
wards the lords established more churches, and 
parishes coextensive with their domains, with en- 
dowments for resident priests. The Norman con- 
quest produced more good than evil by bringing 
our Church into closer connexion with Rome, for 


__ the light of the world, such as it was, was there. 


At the Reformation, the regular clergy, the lar- 
gest and most effective half, were abolished, and of 
the Seculars many suffered martyrdom or exile on 
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each side successively. The ignorant and time- 
servers remained and performed the old or new 
service with equal indifference, or were secretly 
attached to the old system. The Church no longer 
held out the prospect of ease and repose, needy 
and obscure men, sometimes puritans, accepted 
benefices impoverished and dilapidated from lay- 
impropriations ; where the monasteries had appro- 
priated a benefice, they could always provide a fit 
preacher. At the Restoration, all had been edu- 
cated on Sectarian principles ; the sequestered 
clergy had been cut off by years or by ill-usage. 
Here also (as at the reformation) many of those 
2,000 non-conformists who were ejected by the 
Act of Uniformity were men of piety and talents, 
their successors were inferior to them, as also 
those who retained their benefices by sacrificing 
scruples to convenience. The fines raised on the 
expiration of church-leases amounted to a million 
and a half: none ofthis was given to the inferior 
clergy, now in degrading poverty. Notwithstand- 
ing too the luminaries which appeared, from the 
Restoration, to the House of Hanover, in a great 
majority of the clergy zeal was wanting. Leighton 
thought our church the best constituted and the 
most corruptly administered. The candidates for 


. Orders were often unfit and disinclined, while the 


same errors which might have been concealed in 
a monastery were very prejudicial to the parishes 
committed to their charge. Nor was this defect 
supplied as before by the introduction of men in 
mature or declining life. Now also a fashion of 
infidelity imported from France found too many 
disposed to adopt it; for some of the leading com- 
monwealth’s-men had been infidels, and the schools 
of dissent soon became schools of unbelief; the 
natural consequences of those symptoms which 
call on man to form his own judgment on matters 
of faith without reference to his ignorance or inea- 
pacity. The lower people meanwhile knew little 
more of religion than its forms, and the Bible, for 
want of that education which Edward designed, 
was as much a sealed book to them as ever, 

Itinerancy was no new practice in England. 
The Saxon bishops practised it, also the Mendicant 
Orders of Rome: four chaplains of Edward VI., of 
whom John Knox was one, were thus employed: 
in the civil wars, the Quakers and the Puritans. 
A system of itinerant preachers alone, was pro- 
posed in Cromwell’s parliament and only lost by 
two voices, : 

At the close of every petition a serious Amen, 
like a gentle rushing sound of waters, ran through 
the whole audience. And oftentimes his eloquence 
reached the hard brute heart, and opening it, like 
the rock of Horeb, made way for the living spring 
of piety which had been pent within: The dead 
sleep of indifference was broken. A religion of 
rites and ceremonies was as necessary for the rude 
nations that overthrew the Roman power, as for 
the Israelites when brought out of Egypt. Some- 
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times indiscreet language is innocently intended, 
and no evil is produced by it, because the intention 
is understood. Socinus; ‘Tota redemptio nostra 
per Christum, metaphora.’ William Law, pious as 
he was, rejected the doctrine of the atonement, 
regarded the narration of the fall of man as an 
allegory : notions derived from Jacob Behmen,— 
( Life of Wesley.) 
A HOGUE. 

Je crois ἃ tous ces dogmes, οἱ xénéralement & 
tout ce que I’ Englise me propose (le croire. 

1. Un seul Dieu tu adoreras, Ft aimeras par- 
faitement. 

2. Dieu en vain ne jureras, 
semblablement. , 

3. Les dimanches tu garderrs, 
pareillement. ἡ 

4. Tes péres et méres honoreras, 
longuement. 

5. Homicide tu ne seras point, De fait ni volon- 
tairement. 

6. CBuvre de chair tu ne feras point, Qu’en ma- 
riage seulement. 

7. Les biens d’autrui tu ne prendras, Ni retien- 
dras ἃ ton escient. 

8, Faux témoignage ne feras, 
cunement. 

9. Luxurieux tu ne point seras, De corps ni de 
consentement. 

10, Les biens d’autrui ne convoiteras, Pour les 
avoir injustement. 


Ni aueune chose 
Kt autres choses 


Afin de vivre 


Ni mentiras au- 


ΕΣ 


IRVING. 

For, as the scoffer at Scripture would find that, 
in the church, there has been amongst many here- 
sies a unity of faith held in all ages, so the scoffer 
against prophecy will find, that amongst many 
errors there hath been a constant consent upon the 
interpretation of the great heads of prophecy ; 
the flood, destruction of Jerusalem, coming of 
Messiah, destruction of Rome, in the first four 
Seals: the latter a matter of history. Daniel; four 
great prophecies which reach downwards to the 
very time of the end when the saints possess the 
kingdom ; each of which, excep: the first, hath in 
view a distinct captivity, whereo!, as in the Jewish 
church, the dates and periods are given, It is 
commonly said that Gregory tlhe Great was the 
last of the good bishops of Rome, and the first of 
the bad ones; pontificii chori presultor, and last 
Roman bishop. We are not to infer, that his power 
over the saints did not begin till his temporal es- 


tate .. and accordingly the period is mentioned in | 


company with this event, that the saints should be 
given into his hand. Can only be misinterpreted 
by taking up a part of the evidence. The Book of 
Daniel, not disconnected visions, but four streams 
of prophetic history. The great image being the 
history of imperial governments to the time of the 
end : the four beasts, a history of papal blasphemy 
till the time of the end : the ram and he-goat, a 
history of Mahometan falsehood till the time of the 
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end; the scripture of truth, a history of infidel 
power till its destruction in the time of the end, — 
So that this act of seven vials is joined on, and as 
it were hooked into the two former acts of 


treated apart and magnified. At the sounding. of 
the seventh trumpet, which we have shown to be 
contemporaneous with the opening of the seventh 
seal, it is added, that the temple of God was open-— 
ed in heaven, and there was seen the ark of his — 
testament, The sixth head wounded, became whole 
and strong again in the person of Charlemagne, 
who was anointed emperor, and of whom medals 
still exist, inscribed with words | Empe- 
ror Revived. Percolating the invisible parts of 
states, fastening on their foundations, and 
them away. From March 1820, to Ξ 
when the first effects of the three warring ὁ 
error, Tyranny, Superstition, Infidelity, 
pressed, and the seed of revolution 
ground to take root and run along the | 
of society, and rise in the great rev 
mageddon. 

A terrible struggle and μη θῖν ὦ warfare, in 
which we learn that the whole papal territory of 
the ten horns shall fall into three parts, whereof 
the Infidel Prince shall come out of the commo- 
tion possessed of Rome. ‘The Lord, at four blows, 
revealed in the four first seals, hewed paganism to 
pieces. The intellectual apostacy of deism and 
atheism, of which if 1 look for the first inventors 
and fabricators, I find them among the Hobbes’ 
and Bolingbroke’s, Herbert’s and Shaftesbury’s of 
England, Spinosa of Holland, Hume of Scotland, 
and other protestants. Armageddon not under any 
of the seals, trumpets, or vials, but treated apart. 
Still a remnant and residue of unbelieving people, 
Gog and Magog, hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, selfcondemned and self-tortured by the 
sight of that beauty.. As unfit a measure of God’s 
working as the little shell is of its parent ocean. ὦ 
The word of God, like a plant, hath the seed in it- 
self. The motto of Bacon’s book upon the Ad- — 
vancement of Learning, the first part of his Instau- 
ratio Magna, is this very passage of Daniel: Many 
shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be in- ν 
creased; For they have come so to idolize their — 
natural knowledge, that almost all who travail — 
therein have become idolaters thereof; unitarians, — 
neologists, deists, and many of them open or dis- _ 
guised atheists, For is not the visible church — 
either wholly Pharisees devoted to forms, or Sad-— 
ducees believing neither in spirits nor resurrection, 
and the spiritual church in a Laodicean state? By 
the angel of the ministry carrying the everlasting 
gospel, and the two witnesses rising and standing 
on their feet, fixed to a very year as one of the 
signs of that day of wrath. And in countries where — 
the priest durst not formerly peruse it but in 
stealth. Infidels, and illuminati, and liberals of — 
every name, not being able to help themselves that — 
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they should not promote the circulation of the 
Scriptures, in order to propagate education which 
they believe to be omnipotent in the regeneration 
of the world, And when they could not prevail 


2 by violence, struck leagues with it to corrupt it. 


Much of the earlier travail of the apostles and dis- 
ciples is lost, or so involved .". The great internal 
faction at present brewing in all kingdoms, and so 
alike preparatory for the infalling of an outward 
power. You shall hardly find a man distinguished 
at home for his faithfulness, who has not been 
constrained, in quest of health for himself or his 
family, to remove to the continent. The Apoca- 
lypse, a suceession of prophets and comforters to 
the Church; for when the Most Holy was anoint- 
ed, the vision and prophecy were sealed up. Un- 
der the altar, and before the throne, and with the 
Lamb in glory. Song not actually sung by the 
sealed ones; woeful lamentations of the sixth vial 
not uttered by the kings and chief captains; the 
Lord using the persons of the drama as the exposi- 
tors of jts progress and the moralisers of its events. 
Because we still acted in league with the powers of 


_ Babylon, and the Infidel Prince had yet done no- 
thing out of his commission. 


William of Orange, 
from that family which had laboured and suffered 
most in the cause of reformation. So full of poli- 
tical grievances that he hath no room for spiritual 
enjoyment, and so embittered against established 
churches that unless you forge and fashion, . In- 
tercede between the hosts of Superstition and In- 
fidelity, or raise up any sufficient mediation be- 
tween them ;—as well seek to make intercession 
between the yesty waves which war against the 
heavens and the hurricane of wind which tosseth 
them on high,—( On Prophecy.) 
DRUMMOND. 

THose who object to see any literal meaning in 
the prophecies, usually also object to see any spi- 
ritual meaning in the histories. In the scriptures 
we are never exhorted to prepare for death, but to 
hope for the coming of the Lord. The societies 
are trying to bring about a millennium, as the 
philosophers and radicals try to bring about a per- 
fect state of rule before Christ’s kingdom. Ever- 
lasting Father is, in one of the Vulgates, ‘ Pater 
futuri seculi.? ‘The Apocalypse marks the order 
and synchronism of events without supposal of any 
interpretation. In Bethlehem and Ramah, (Neh. 
XI.) though situated in the antient territory of 
Judah, did the children of Benjamin, the youngest 
son of Rachel, dwell, after the captivity, and here 
also Rachel died as she was giving birth to Ben- 
jamin. In contemplating the purpose of God, we 
may bring together the first and the last act, over- 
looking the intermediate period as being a contin- 
gency of man’s unbelief. A Roman Catholic cler- 
gyman said that in eleven years visiting four of 
the largest hospitals, he had never seen a clergy- 
man of the church of England, but often dissenting 
ministers. Four days between the commencement 
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of the jubilee, and the feast of tabernacles. Saul 

represents carnal Jews; David, the church or 

gospel; Solomon, the millennial reign, Shiloh, 

Judg. 18.31. Shilo, Judg. 21, 19. Compare Ps, 

102. 18 and Ps. 118.—( Dialogues on Prophecy.) 
BURNET. 

SucH a man affects no singularity, unless the 
faultiness of those about him make his doing his 
duty to be a singularity. The services and suffer- 
ings, for they were the most exposed, of the priests 
in primitive times, did so recommend their function 
to succeeding ages, that the faithful thought they 
never could do enough to express their value for it. 
The getting of a great deal of the scriptures by 
heart, is the best of a clergyman’s study. Among 
the Jews, both men and women are very ready at 
the scriptures, and the Rabbies have the concor- 
dance of the whole Bible in their memories, Ser- . 
mons are reduced to, the plain opening of the text 
in a few short illustrations of its parts and its co- 
herence ; the clear stating of such propositions as 
arise out of it; applications tending to the reprov- 
ing, directing, encouraging, or comforting the 
hearers. Such a choice of a text should be made, 
as will put a weighty and speaking sentence of the 
scripture upon the memories of the people; the 
chief point should come often over and over: and 
all ought to be summed up in a weighty period or 
two with some signal passages of scripture, Re- 
commends committing to memory sermons, on the 
grounds of the covenant of grace, and concerning 
death and judgment. By such means, The word 
spoken by him shali not return again. Simony 
used to be divided into simony manis, oris, minis- 
terii.—( On the Pastoral Care.) 

CHALMERS, 

THERE is nothing in death; grim, odious, terrific 
death, that he less desires, or is more afraid of, 
than a nearer manifestation of the Deity. Were it 
not for the fear of Hell, he would shrink from 
Heaven as a dull and melancholy exile. The 
world in truth, the warm and well-known world, 
is his home, and the men who live in it as regard- 
less of the Deity as himself, form the whole of his 
companionship. In darkness as we are about the 
glory and character of the Supreme Being, it would 
offer a violence even to our habitual conceptions 
of him, to admit of any limit or any deduction from 
the excellencies of his nature. We should even 
think it a lessening of the Deity, were the extent 
of his perfections such as that we should be able to 
grasp them within the comprehension of our under- 
standing ? The property of chiefest admiration to 
his creatures is, that they know but a part, and 
are not aware how small a part that is, to what is 
unknown; and never is their observance more low- 
ly than when, under the sense of a greatness unde- 
fined and unsearchable, they feel themselves batf- 
fled by the infinitude of the Creator. It is not his 
power as attested by all that exists within the 
limits of actual discovery, but his power as con- 
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ceived to form and uphold a universe whose out- 
skirts are unknown, It is not his wisdom as exhi- 
bited in what has been seen by human eye, but 
his wisdom as pervading the unnumbered secrecies 
of a mechanism which no eye can penetrate, It is 
not his knowledge as displayed in the greater and 
prophetic outlines of the history of this world, but 
his knowledge as embracing all the mazes of crea- 
tion and all the mighty periods of eternity. It is 
not his antiquity as prior to all that is visible, and 
as reaching far above and beyond the remote in- 
fancy of nature, but his antiquity as retiring up- 
wards from the loftiest ascent of our imagination,. 
and Jost in the viewless depths of an existence that 
was from everlasting. These are what serve to 
throne the Deity in grandeur inaccessible to mortal 

intellect.—( Sermons. ) 
: MASON. 

FABvtists relate that Pleasure went to bathe 
herself: having stript off her clothes and laid them 
by the water, Sorrow came and put them on and 
departed: hence, say they, the pleasures of this 
world are only sorrows in pleasure’s garb. Aristo- 
tle mentions a parcel of ground in Sicily that sends 
forth such a strong smell] of fragrant flowers that 
no hound can hunt thereabout, the scent is so con- 
founded by their sweet fragrance. Thus it will be 
when Christ. . and prevent our hunting after plea- 
sures of sense and carnal joys. When Alexander 
had conquered Darius king of Persia, amongst the 
spoils he found a rich cabinet of the choicest 
jewels: after some thought what use to convert it 
to, Alexander concluded that, as the works of 
Homer were his greatest delight, he would lay 
them up in that rich cabinet: O thou Christ-con- 
quered soul, is not Christ, are not his works thy 
greatest delight? Lay up his works in thy soul, 
thy memory. When Cyrus took the king of Arme- 
nia, his son Tigranes, and their wives, prisoners, 
upon their humble submission, beyond their hopes 
he gave them all their liberty and lives. 
return home, they all highly commended Cyrus, 
some for his person, some for his puissance, some 
for his clemency. Tigranes asked his wife :—What 
thinkest thou of Cyrus, is he not a noble person, 
of majestic presence and the greatest clemency ?— 
Truly, said she, 1 know not what manner of per- 
son he is; I did not look at him.—No? said he; 
where were thine eyes? Upon whom didst thou 
look ?—Why, said she, I fixed mine eyes wholly 
on you; my mind was wholly intent on you, for 
I heard what I shall never forget from you, when, 
with such affection for me, you voluntarily offered 
to lay down your life for my ransom,—As Aaron’s 
rod swallowed up all the rods of Pharaoh’s sorce- 
rers, 80 doth this command swallow up and include 
in it all other commands, A beggar asking alms 
of an honourable and pious lady, she gave him 
sixpence, saying that it was more than God ever 
wave her.—Oh, said the beggar, say not so, Ma- 
dam, for you have great wealth, and God gave you 
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all.—No, replied she, I speak the trath; God hath — 
not given, but lent me what I have, that I might — 
bestow it on such as you. Pompey, when the sol- 
diers revolted, declared, that whoever went out of _ 
the camp should pass over the dead body of their 
general. Alexander came against a people who 
dwelt on the rocks ἢ they smiled at his approach, — 
and bid defiance to his threats, boldly saying; un- 
less your soldiers can fly in the air.. For if their 
minds were exercised in putting apart . . the 

and foppery of dress would fall off like leaves in 
autumn. Iam deeply engaged in meditating on a 
little book which only contains three leaves, so 
that, at present, I have no leisure for other busi- 
ness: some time after, being asked again, if he 
had done with his book, he said; No, for t 

it contains but three leaves, yet there is so much 
comprised therein, that 1 have devoted myself to 
read therein all the days of my life. The first leaf 
is red; here I meditate on the passion of my Sa- 
viour: the second leaf is white; this eheers my 
spirit with the joys of heaven obtained for me by 
Christ: the third leaf is black; here I think of 
the horrible state of the damned, Feeling some 
thought of pride, like a buzzing fly, alighting upon 
his soul, he beats it away with, Not unto us, Ὁ 
Lord; it alights a second time; he flaps it away 
with, Not unto us; it comes a third time; and he 
kills it dead with, But unto thy name be glory, for 
thy mercy and for thy truth’s sake. Soon, very 
soon, thou must put thy foot into Jordan’s cold 
stream, and must pass through the river Death to 
thy promised inheritance. When Alexander set 
out on his great exploit of conquering the world, 
before he left Macedonia, he divided among his 
captains and friends all he had: on which, one of 
his friends reproved him for being so profuse as to 
reserve nothing for himself; Alexander replied, I 
have reserved much for myself, for I am full of 
hope of being the monarch of the whole world, 
which, with the help of my captains and nobles 1 — 
expect to gain. Christian, what is this hope, com- 
pared to yours? Ah, this is Methodist fire, a 
young thing on the mount, in its first love! So did 
Pliable at the Slough of Despond, ‘The children 
wept; the mother said, Weep not, for God lives: 
afterwards the mother herself wept; the children 
came round her, and said, Is God dead who was 
so good to you? To make poor men rich, and rich 
men happy.—( One Thing Needful.) 

HORNE. 

Tue Garden of Eden was the primitive temple 
and church, formed and consecrated for the use of 
man in a state of innocence. The death of the — 
innocent is daily the life of the guilty, and our 
meals sanctified. Death was somehow denoted by 
this Tree. By the law is the knowledge of sin.. 
The law worketh wrath . . Sin, taking oceasion by 
the commandment, slew me. Whenever Christians, 
like the Jews, shall consider religion as a means 
of aggrandizement. Present the most beautiful 


picture to a person asleep: read to him: play the 
sweetest notes. On its top (Sion) silent and refresh- 


ing as the dew, descend the influences of Heaven 


af ‘and the benedictions of eternity. 


In prosperity, 


ry the first Christians allured the world by the beauty 


Ν 
; 


innocence and the glories of patience. 


of holiness ; in persecution, by the splendour of 
The pure 
lustre of diamonds, and the inconceivable agility of 
light. Grace is the dawn of glory, as glory is the 
meridian of grace. They shall see the wisdom of 
religion and wonder they did not see it before. 
Attention to the morrow is like the manna which, 
laid up, stank, 


©n the smooth mirror of the deep resides 
Reflected woe; and o'er unrufiled tides, 
The ghost of ev'ry former danger glides. 


Afterwards, the cross was pourtrayed on the dia- 
dems of Princes as their greatest ornament. Plato 
closes his account of the righteous man who should 


appear, by predicting that, after having suffered 


all other ills, he should at length be fixed to a 
cross. The honest countryman, instead of en- 


~~ quiring how, eats his meal, and goes forth in the 
strength of it to his labour, and in the evening re- 


ceives his reward. Upon this principle the gospel, 
in the heart where it is received, moderates and 
regulates the passions: it restrains the sallies of 
anger, that it sin not, and stops the issues of dis- 
like ; it represses insolence in joy; prevents cla- 
mour or despondency in grief; it forbids presump- 
tion in hope, and bridles the impetuosity of desire ; 
it permits not fear to transgress the bounds of a 
prudent caution, and mitigates even courage which, 
without it, becomes a savage ferocity: it balances 
the mind in every state and fortune, and, in a 
word, forms that sobriety of character intended by 
the apostle. When, under the heathen emperors, 
the furnace of persecution was heated seven times 
hotter than it was wont to be heated, Lift up his 
eyes, and say: Redeemed by thy blood and sepa- 
rated from the pollutions of the world, Revelation, 
after having been for a while holden captive in un- 
righteousness, disarmed and disabled by heretical 
glosses, will at length be openly denied and reject- 
ed, like him who dared to thwart the pleasures of 
Herodias, first imprisoned and then beheaded. 
These considerations reconcile the mind to suffering 


᾿ evil, and unfold the mysteries of that divine che- 


mistry by which good may be extracted of evil: 
our pains admonish us of our folly. Let him lay 
in a stock of useful learning and sound principles 
before he sets out, or he will be little the better for 
having seen the world, though the world will be 
something the merrier for having seen him. 

H. MORE, 

Our own deficiency in any virtue shows us its 
value ; and there is no more hypocrisy in inculca- 
ting a virtue which we want, than vanity in so 
doing when we possess it. The plough and the 
harrow know not that they provide for the hand 
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of the sower following their rude traces to scatter 
the seeds of future blessings, The requisition of 
the sick, blind, etc, was for faith, not virtue: but 
afterwards it was, Go, and sin no more. Should 
the good Christian express admiration for Socrates, 
it is attributed to his good taste and excused, They 
allow implanting virtues without eradicating vices, 
and graft fair appearances on unresisted corrup- 
tions. Peculiar ingratitude of grieving the Com- 
forter. 
VAN MILDERT, 

Berore the papal usurpations, our Church had 
a liturgy of its own, on the model of St. Hilary, 
St. Ambrose, etc. Hume opposes the experience 
of those who have not known a fact, against that 
of those who have. To look for demonstration 
from the Evangelists, is as absurd as it would be 
to be content with testimony from Euclid. Lesly’s 
tests of revelation :—That the original facts should 
be addressed to senses of men; That they should 
be public ; That there should be public actions and 
rites ; Instituted from the very time.—( Lectures.) 

JOWETT. 

Persons of the pretended reformed religion 
would not dare here to dogmatise; at least they 
would not do it with impunity. The Christians of 
all the nations of the east do not know what it is 
to doubt of the reality of the body of Jesus Christ 
in the Eucharist; and they have so great an at- 
tachment to their fasts and their lents that they 
would die rather than fail in them. It is impossi- 
ble to add anything to the profound veneration 
which the Turks have for Mary. They call her 
the mother of the great prophet Jesus, and in this 
quality they reverence her to such a degree as to 
-impale those Jews who dare blaspheme against 
her.. further, the respect of the Mahometans is 
not limited to the mother of our God. The sepul- 
chre of the Messiah is one of the objects of their 
pilgrimages of devotion; they regard those who 
have visited the sepulchres of the two prophets as 
men of extraordinary piety.—Letters from Jesuits 
in Syria. 

Sonnites ; that division of the Mahometan world 
which asserts the legitimacy of the first three Ca- 
liphs, Abubeker, Omar, and Othman: Sonna, 
Mahometan traditions. Metawalics, the followers of 
Ali, fourth caliph, the cousin and son-in-law of 
Mahomet and, as they think, his rightful heir, 
Same sect dominant in Persia; consequently they 
are Shiites, i. 6, ‘adherents’ of Ali Ebn Abi Taleb, 
whom they maintain to be lawful Khaltf and 
Imam. The master of the house here is called 
Abu-michael, Father of Michael, his eldest son ; a 
Syrian custom. The 5, E. wind at Malta, so well 
known to every resident in the Mediterranean by 
the name of the Sciroc. A young Jew: he quickly 
found Matt. 1. 20.; as one who had been early in- 
structed to deny the Messiah, he read the passage 
with an air of scorn, made his companion under- 
stand his meaning, and then threw the book down, 
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on which they both departed. ‘The house of the 
dead alluded to, 1 Sam. 25. 1. | Kings 2. 34. Job 
30. 23, Prov. 2. 18. & 7. 27. ἃ 9. 18. Isaiah 14, 18. 
The opening clause of Acts 15. 28. is the general 
principle which was arrogated by the council of 
Trent, and the construction put on that expression 
by every genuine Romanist, secures a privilege at 
which the world might tremble, a privilege of le- 
gislating as Gods. Cone. Trent. Sess. 4.—Omnes 
libros tam veteris quam novi testamenti, neenon 
traditiones tum ad fidem tum ad mores pertinentes, 
tanquam vel ore tenus a Christo vel Spiritu Sancto 
dictatas, et continua successione in ecclesia catho- 
licA conservatas, pari pietatis affectu et reverentia 
suscipit et veneratur. Protestant :—‘The Jews 
never received those books we call Apocryphal in- 
to their canon; they were not wrote in their lan- 
guage, at least most of them; and 1 might bring 
in the Jew again to reason the case with you how 
you came to understand their canon better than 
themselves, who were in possession of it many 
hundred years before Christianity, and were so 
careful as to number the very letters?’ Monophy- 
sites believe that the divine and human natures in 
Jesus Christ make one sole nature. The Catholics 
must, on the other hand, have perceived, that a 
course of sound evidence of Christianity to Maho- 
metans would tend to disprove and disparage many 
of their own tenets and usages. ‘‘ We define with 
accuracy and care, that the venerable and holy 
images, fitly prepared with colours and inlaying, 
or any other matter according to the fashion and 
form of the venerable and life-giving cross, are to 
be dedicated, and placed, and kept in the sacred 
temples of God ; but, chiefly that of Christ; next, 


that of our unspotted Lady, those of the venerable*| 


angels, and of all Holy men.’’—Second Nicene 
Council, which was also the last in which Constan- 
tinople and Rome united. The Mahometans do 
not believe our Lord to have been crucified. The 
Druses have a sort of Messiah in their king Hakem, 
of the race of Mahomet; this Hakem, they ex- 
pect, will return and reign over all. Slaves in 
Tunis may demand to be re-sold. Mahometans, 
Deists, Druses, etc. adopt this and that, bat all 
drop the doctrine of man’s corruption. Arabic, the 
universal language of Mahometanism. Nazareth, 
frontier town of the Philistines and Samaria.— 
( Researches in Syria.) 

At the second Council of Nice, canon 2., it was 
decreed that bishops should possess a knowledge 
of the psalter, the gospels, the epistles of Paul, and 
the canons. The Mahometans have no where 
availed themselves of printing. The first appear- 
ance of Jerusalem when approached from Jaffa is 
that of a neat little walled town seated on a gentle 
eminence. The metropolitan, arch-bishops, and 
the bishops, are all native Greeks, and reside at 
Jerusalem ; very few of them know anything of 
Arabic, the language universally spoken, but main- 
tain agents, natives of the country, at their dio- 
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ceses, which they occasionally visit: the patriarch 

of Jerusalem always resides at Constantinople.— 

( Researches in the Mediterranean.) 
SALE, 

ALL the prophets, the Mahometans 
have been free from great sins, and errors of ec 
sequence, and professors of one and the same re 
gion, Islam. Mahomet, to whom, if you will be 
him, the gates will first be opened, having affirmed 
that the poor will enter paradise 500 years before 
the rich: he has also declared that no person’s 
good works will gain him admittance, and that 
even himself shall be saved, not by his own merits, 
but by the mercy of God. The pilgrimage to 
Mecca and the ceremonies prescribed there, as the 
compassing the Caaba, the running etna Balt 
and Merwa, and the throwing of stones in Mina, 
were observed by the pagan Arabs and confirmed 
by Mahomet, with some alterations, as, that when 
they compassed the Caaba they should 
and not naked. ‘The Arabs ‘in the times of igno- 
rance’ before Islam, used to game by casting lots 
with arrows, for a stake, 6. g. a young camel: the 
winner, however, did not partake any more than 
the losers, but the whole was given to the poor : 
forbidden by Mahomet, Koran, chap. 5. on account 
of quarrels and heart-burnings from the winner’s 
insolence. Al Ghagali thinks it a sufficient proof 
of Malee’s directing his knowledge to the glory of 
God, that, being once asked his opinion as to forty- 
eight questions, his answer to thirty-two of them 
was, that he did not know. The Mahometans seem 
anxious that their religion should excel others in 
this respect also, saying that the Magians are di- 
vided into seventy sects, the Jews seventy-one, the 
Christians seventy-two, and the Moslems into 
seventy-three, as Mohammed had foretold, Koran, 
ch. 4, “ And have said, verily we have slain Jesus 
Christ, the son of Mary, the apostle of God; 
they slew him not, neither cracified him, 
was represented by one in his likeness. . but they 
did not really kill him, but God took him up unto 
himself.’’—( Jntroduction to the Koran.) 

MILNER. | 

I, Simon had deceived these people with sorceries, 
1 dare not say with pretended sorceries, Here, at 
Antioch, the followers of Christ were first called 
Christians, probably by their adversaries; it is now 
a term of honour ; at that time a more opprobrious 
one could not be thought of by the learned and 
polite: were a man allowed to possess many good 
qualities,—‘ But he is a Christian,’ would have 
been deemed more than a counter-balance to them 
all: and other terms invented by the malice of un- ~ 
regenerate men in different ages, to stigmatise the 


same sort of person, have produced by the bare 


sound similar effects on prejudiced minds. Philip- 
pi, the first city, i. e. the first on their way from 
Neapolis. The Epicureans placed the chief good 
in pleasure, the Stoies in what they called virtue : 
correspondent to the two chief sects among the 


but he 


: 


a 


; 


. would have been treated with more respect. 


MILNER, 


Jews. At Athens: a spirit of literary trifling in 
religion, where all is theory, and the conscience is 
unconcerned, hardens the heart effectually, Corinth 
exempted from persecution under Gallio: no church 
more numerous or less holy; so little were they 
exposed, that they were invited by their idolatrous 
neighbours to partake of idols’ feasts, and there 
were among them those that complied. We see 
hence with what care these precious apostolical 
remains were preserved among the primitive Chris- 
tians, and we may conceive how, in the infancy of 
spiritual consolation, they fed upon those lively 
oracles which we now so ignorantly possess. Thou 
must be brought before Cesar, the lion; and for the 
first time and probably the last, the murderous 
tyrant Nero heard the glad tidings of salvation. 
At this day there are persons who think that the 
renunciation of all our own works in point of de- 
pendance must be the destruction of practical reli- 
gion, and they are hence led to seek salvation by 
the works of the law ; while others, admitting in 
words the grace of Christ, encourage themselves in 
unrighteousness. Epiphanius says Mark was one 


__of the disciples offended, John 6. Humanely scep- 
tical, and clothing profane indifference with the 


name of candour. If Christian experience be a 
foolish thing, it is strange that the wisest of all the 
Christians should have been the most abundant in 
describing it. Primitive Bishops exerted superin- 
tendance over ten or twelve Presbyters. Cyprian 
says, I love indeed to suffer, but do not know whe- 
ther I am worthy. Pillars and sepulchres of the 
dead, on which are written only the names of men. 
A secular clergy, intent on ease and preferment, or 
at best on literary indulgences and external deco- 
rum. Justin observes, ‘the Heretics were fond of 
the name of Christians and yet were not persecu- 
ted.’ Some of the Martyrs gave to lapsed persons 
'y papers conceived in general terms. 

Even men of eminent godliness are apt to repay 
with concessions of a dangerous nature the conces- 
sions made to them by ambiguous characters. 
Never cease, Brother, to offer the medicine of truth 
to the erroneous, though the inclination of the sick 
be often opposite to the prudent industry of the 
Physician. If really good men, in all ages, had 
possessed the same conscientious dread of schism, 

those separations which must of necessity be made 
Re- 
flect on the sort of society to which Christians were 
exposed in the reign of Decius: was there a day, 
was there an hour in which they could enjoy its 
comforts or secure its benefits? If Paul, in The- 
bais, preferred solitude in such a season, we need 
not be more surprised than at the conduct of 
Elijah; but why did he not with the return of peace 
return to society? habit, a love of extremes ..a 
heart breathing the purest love of God might think 
the perfection of godliness best attainable in soli- 
tude . . number of imitations . . they who possessed 
only external religion, placed their righteousness 
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and their confidence in monastic austerities. I am 
under a necessity of concluding that the antago- 
nists of infant baptism are mistaken, yet I see not 
why they may not serve God in sincerity. Fleury is 
credulous in matters of martyrdom. I never could 
learn that philosophers, though they harangued 
incessantly concerning virtue, ever practised or 
much recommended any kindness towards the bulk 
of mankind, i. 6. the slaves and vulgar: a hospital, 
an alms-house, was unknown. It was also a great 
stumbling-block to Celsus, that men so wicked and 
abandoned might be saved by faith in Jesus. I do 
not forget that the compositions of none but the or- 
thodox of those times are come down to us. Tes- 
timonies of Celsus, etc. pp. 525, 542. The consti- 
tution of laws on this head, persecution, had been 
published and commented on by Ulpian, andjwere 
considered serious objects of study. A crowd of 
martyrs were seen at Nice, branded and deprived 
of eyes and legs, etc. Athanasius:—A stranger 
should not have been intruded by force, and by 
the authority of secular judges, upon a people who 
neither desire him nor know him. Arian doxolo- 
gy :—Glory be to the F. by the S. in the H. 6. 
Obey or be banished, was the imperious mandate: 
the Bishops lifted up their hands to heaven and 
told Constantius the empire was not his but God’s. 
The Pagans took courage and assisted the heretics 
in the persecution, saying, The Arians have em- 
braced our religion. If ever you had truly and 
cordially loved divine wisdom, you would have 
known Christ the power of God and the wisdom of 
God. Christians are represented by Porphyry as 
corrupt and erroneous, while their master is hon- 
oured as divine. The right of private judgment 
and the iniquity of compulsion, were justly stated 
by Themistius, and like all men who are void of 
any true religious principle, he intimates that all 
religions are equally true and equally pleasing to 
God : pity that none of the learned and philoso- 
phical pagans had found out this before.  Lilegiti- 
mate charity founds the principles of moderation 
on scepticism, instead of that divine love which is 
the glory of Christianity. Under Theodosius, the 
pagans argued that religion ought to be implanted 
in men’s minds by reason and not by force. 

II. While I deplore another, I may mourn over 
myself and say, Tamar is more righteous than 1, 
Angels glorify with reverence and tremblingly 
adore, while men of clay, full of sins, dispute with- 
out fear concerning the Divinity. St. Paul, Rom. 7., 
speaks of himself. To know the law in its spiritu- 
ality, but not the gospel in its consolations. The 
corruption of Christianity was deeper and stronger 
in great cities. Augustine says, I have seen and 
observed an infant full of envy: pale with anger, 
he regarded his fellow-suckling with bitterness in 
his countenance. Have I not read of Jove, at 
once thunderer and aduiterer. Thou dwellest on 
high in inaccessible brightness, and scatterest pe- 
nal blindness on unbridled lusts. Impenetrable 
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to the proud, low in appearance, sublime in opera- 
tion and veiled with mysteries. ‘The Bishop to 
Monica ‘Begone good woman, it is not possible 
that the child of such tears should perish.’ And in 
thy bosom deplore their evil ways, and thou in thy 
merey wilt wipe away their tears. Who having 
nothing yet possesseth all things, by cleaving to 
him whom all things serve. In thy wisdom re- 
garding the hinge of her desire. Evil is not a 
thing to be created. The fervour of her piety, the 
amiableness of her good works. ‘The first sacra- 
ment of instruction. Well done, well done! I find 
scattered in the nets by the enemy every where. 
Augustine’s De Civitate Dei, deserves unqualified 
commendation. Since Jesus Christ, his grace and 
doctrine, remained the same. I heard with my 
heart, and could not doubt, The same self-right- 
eousness which tarnishes the lustre of divine grace 
always induces its yotary to curtail the demands 
of the divine law. It is not said:—It is not of 
him who is unwilling and despises, but of God who 
hardens. Augment in me those things till thou 
perfectly form me anew, Cicero de Nat. Deor— 
Virtutem nemo unquam a Deo acceptam retulit, ni- 
mirum recié; propter virtutem enim jure laudamur 
et in virtute recté gloriamur; quod non contingeret, 
si donum a Deo, non a nobis, haberemus. That 
ean never be the wisdom of God in a mystery, 
which men in their natural state so cordially and 
readily approve. Judas had no faith in the blood 
which he betrayed. Sometimes Satan takes away 
hope from the penitent, sometimes repentance from 
him who hopes. 

Ill. Council of Clermont, ann. 535:—To pre- 
vent... by favour of princes. . he who is a candi- 
date for a bishopric shall be ordained by the elec- 
tion of the clergy and citizens and the consent of 
the Metropolitan, without making use of the pro- 
tection of persons in power. It would have been 
to the advantage of the Roman Church if this First 
Gregory had been the last of the name. Death 
outstrips the tardy course of languor. While the 
orthodox were crushed, heretics were encouraged 
and protected by the Mahometans. If images have 
been rejected by men of learning, intellectual fig- 
ments of philosophical vanity have been substitu- 
ted in their place; figments still more atheistical in 
their nature. About 727, the Greek Emperor began 
open hostility with the Bishop of Rome, and to use 
the words of Sigonius, Rome and the Roman Duke- 
dom passed from the Greek to the Roman Bishop. 
Conscience will be disquieted at times in men not 
altogether given up to a reprobate mind, and if 
peace by J. C. through faith alone be not stedfastly 
preached, men distressed for their sins will flee to 
idolatry with all their might, which will give them 
a false peace and confirm them in sinful practices, 
It is you, says Pope Stephen to Pepin, whom God 
hath chosen for this purpose by his prescience from 
all eternity; forwhom he hath predestinated, them 
he also called, and whom he called, them he also 
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justified: it must be owned, Stephen was better 


fitted to conduct a negociation than to expound a 


text: Fleury is struck with this absurdity. 


Against — 
Claudius of Turin, ‘And in trath the main proofs — 
of this matter have always been the tradition and — 
constant usage of the church,’ If men were to be 


adored, there were less absurdity in adoring them — 


when alive. It is not said, Whomsoever thou shalt — 
bind in heaven shall be bound on earth. Our ar- — 


gument goes no farther than a pacific attempt to 
preach Christianity throughout the globe; If they 
persecute you in one . . Some are found to be good- 
tempered and benign by nature, none by exercise 


and meditation. When I speak of the righteousness _ 
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of God, I mean that with which he clothes man when 
he justifies the ungodly. While he is prepared with 
a reason for every thing, he presumes things above 
reason and contrary both to reason and faith. 
Mary is recommended because she prevented rea- 
son by faith; Zacharias is punished because he 
tempted a faithful God by reasonings; Ahraham 
also is extolled, who believed in hope ; 
I see therefore three capital objects in this work of 
our salvation :—the form of humility by which the 
Son of God made himself of no reputation; the 
measure of love which he extended even to the 
death of the Cross ; and the mystery of redemption 
in which he suffered death. That hardness of heart 
which an immensity of business produces. That 
the memory of past sins should remain, and the 
stain of them be taken away. It was reserved to 
Pope Innocent III., than whom no Pope ever pos- 
sessed more ambition, to institute the inquisition; 
the Waldenses were the first objects of its cruelty, 
IV. Non obstante clause in a commission of In- 
nocent IV. to John the Franciscan, 1247: ‘We 
charge you, that if the major part of the English 
prelates should make answer, that they are exempt 
from foreign jurisdiction, you demand a greater 
sum, and compel them by ecclesiastical censures 
to withdraw their appeal, any privilege or indul- 
gence notwithstanding :’ this was Innocent’s usual 
clause. Matthew Paris of King John :-—We ought 
to hope and most assuredly to trust, that some 
good works which he did in this life, will plead for 
him before the tribunal of Jesus Christ, for he 
built one abbey, and dying bequeathed a sum of 
money to another. But is this the spirit of grace 
and supplication promised to Jerusalem ? is this 
the spirit of adoption . . what is it but the spirit of 
bondage and miserable superstition ? Celestine V. 
made a constitution that the Pontiff might abdicate : 
no Pope since him took the benefit of it, A, D. 
1250, the Cardinals said it was an evident truth 
that a revolt from the church of Rome would one © 
day take place in Christendom, Bradwardine ;— 
Undoubtedly such expressions as, Turn yourselves 
ἐν telate to the free power which every man has 
to will; but if Pelagius had half an eye he might 
see that God in giving the precept, influences also 
the human will and excites it to action. . Let him 
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who likes not these things, hope in princes, trust 
in man, make flesh his arm, and in his heart de- 
part from the Lord: let him trust in his bow, let 
him fancy that his sword will save him, and if he 
be successful, let him not return thanks nor bless 
the Lord in hymns of gratitude. Such boldness 
and severity of censure, ought to be accompanied 
with the spirit of martyrdom ; in this Wicliffe was 
deficient. As to Arminian and Calvinistic cast of 
thinking, neither party should be pressed with con- 
sequences which themselves disavow. Hoc est 
corpus meum: in a similar way the Baptist was 
made Elias by virtue of Christ’s word. John 
Huss :—The Church is the Assembly of the Pre- 
destinated, and consists, he thinks, of the trium- 
phant church in heaven, the militant church on 
earth, and the sleeping church (pitiable blindness) 
who are now suffering in purgatory. To prove 
that there is no salvation out of the church of 
Rome, they quote a decree of the Lateran Council 
and a decretal of Pope Callixtus, first, that the 
church of Rome is mistress of all churches, and 
secondly, that it is not lawful to depart from her 
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Testimonies to Luther.—Maimbourg, Jesuit, says, 
*He was indefatigable in his studies, and frequent- 
ly so absorbed in them as to abstain from meat 
whole days together: he was abundantly more 
corrupt in his thoughts and sentiments than in his 
life and manners : he was always reckoned to live 
sufficiently blameless while he remained in the 
monastery, till he absolutely ruined all his good 
qualities by his heresies: he published in the Ger- 
man and Latin languages a number of pious tracts 
and hymns: moreover, as he lived a moral life 
and was not in the smallest degree given to cove- 
tousness or any other vice, he was universally held 
to be a good and great and even a holy man, in- 
somuch that it was the custom to paint his portrait 
with rays of glory around the head, as if he had 
been a canonized saint.’ Bayle says, that the Ca- 
tholics charged him with denying the immortality 
of the soul, with having carnal ideas of heaven, 
and with composing hymns in honour of drunken- 
ness. Erasmus says, The life of the man is extolled 
even by those who hate his doctrines. Varillas 
says, ‘Rude, satirical, ambitious, and ungrateful, 
for the most part implacable, he was much addicted 
to excesses of the table, and capable of the usual 

-eoncomitant vices, though his monastic life [which 
he entered on, contrary to the wishes of all his 
friends] deprived him almost entirely of opportu- 
nities of indulging himself in them.’ Melancthon 
says, ‘I have seen him, when he was in perfect 
health, absolutely neither eat nor drink for four 
days together; at other times I have seen him for 
many days be content with the slightest allowance 
of a very little bread and a herring each day.’ 
Numerous encomiums on the reformers are to be 
found in the writings of Erasmus. 

Passages from Luther.—To Spalatinus: I am ex- 
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ceedingly tempted to adopt the error of the Sacra- 
mentarians: I cannot deny that if Carolstadt or 
any one else could have persuaded me, during 
the last five years, that in the Sacrament there was 
nothing but mere bread and wine, he would have 
conferred on me a great obligation: I have stretch- 
ed every nerve with a view to unravel the mystery, 
for I most clearly saw that the new tenet would 
give me a great advantage in my contests with the 
Papacy. To Frederic the Wise, Elector of Sax- 
ony :—Your highness has but a very feeble reliance 
on God, and for that reason I cannot think of rest- 
ing my defence and hopes of deliverance on you, 
To Adrian VI. who said that the cure of the church 
must proceed step by step :—You are to understand 
that there must be an interval of some ages be- 
tween each step.—Be instant, in season and out of 
season; we know not at what hour our Lord may 
come. He is not violently impelled as a thief to 
the gallows, but the man cannot alter his disposi- 
tion to evil, nay even though he be externally 
restrained, he is averse to the restraint and his in- 
clination remains the same. Whosoever desires life 
.. Turn ye to me.. such passages prove nothing 
as to human powers but are merely imperative as 
to our duties: Turn ye to me; does it thence fol- 
low we can turn ourselves. There is a something 
which you cannot condemn, you have furnished 
me with a power to do something, and as far as 
this goes there is no guilt, and my mouth will not 
be stopped. If the nature of man is so bad that, 
even in those who are renewed, it not only makes 
no effort to do good, but on the contrary fights 
against the gracious affections, how can- we sup- 
pose. . As to cooperation, St. Paul cooperated with 
God in teaching the Corinthians when he preached 
to them publicly, and when God influenced them 
internally by his spirit: even the wicked are sub- 
servient to his will. 

V. Erasmus says, While we are eontending whe- 
ther faith alone, without works, confers salvation, 
we neither reap the fruits of faith nor the reward 
of good works. The Diatribe of Erasmus is evi- 
dently the production of a man who had scoured 
the surface of his question. This is neither cleared 
up in the Diatribe, which may indeed be impossi- 
ble in some cases, nor yet distinctly stated, which 
is the next thing to be aimed at, and is always 
possible. Luther speaks with approbation of his 
own treatise, De servo arbitrio, and of his Cate- 
chism. Jerom introduced the idea, that by the 
works of the Law, St. Paul meant the ceremonial 
law. Let not any man suppose that evangelical 
truth is so plain and obvious that any.man may 
attain to it, without attention, industry, or effort. 
The importance of Carolstadt vanished before the 
influence of Luther. Erasmus said, To reduce the 
Christian Church to its first principles was as ab- 
surd as to put an adult back again into the cradle: 
to be brief, he was of opinion that, if St. Paul were 
then alive, he would not disapprove of the present 
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state of the Church, but would declaim against the 
vices of men. Not that his sole reason against 
images was his fear of their being worshipped: 
that he thought seldom happened; he had another 
objection, namely, the confidence which men were 
disposed to place in them as meritorious works, 
especially if they were beautiful and costly, (?) 
The element of bread becomes a sacrament; the 
word acquires a visibility. Leonhad Cesar, who 
suffered 1527:—Faith alone. . works .. mass is no 
sacrifice for sin, neither can there be any sacrifice 
for sin except the blood of Christ: he refused to 
enter into any dispute about transubstantiation, 
and contended that it was enough to insist on the 
words of Christ. A thousand times Luther had 
represented the Duke George of Saxony as a vio- 
lent, headstrong bigot, but in this letter he had 
called him a fool.—( History of the Church.) 
WHEATLEY. 

In 1537 the Convocation appointed a committee 
to compose, The godly and pious Institution of a 
Christian man, a declaration of the Creed, Lord’s 
Prayer, Ave Maria, Ten Commands, and Saera- 
ments: this, with additions, was published in 1543, 
as, A necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any Chris- 
tian man. The First Book of Edward VJ. was com- 
posed, and confirmed 1548, by a committee of 
Bishops and divines, Cranmer, Ridley, and eleven 
others : in 1551, Cranmer called in Martin Bucer 
and Peter Martyr, to review it, in Latin versions 
prepared for them. The Sentences, Exhortation, 
Confession and Absolution, were added. Oil in 
baptism and unction of the sick discontinued, as 
also Prayer of oblation and Invocation ofthe Ἡ, 
Ghost at Eucharist. At Elizabeth’s accession, a 
committee of ten were appointed to revise. Some 
lessons were changed : ‘From the tyranny of the 
Bishop of Rome and his detestable enormities,’— 
left outin the Litany. In the Eucharist, the First 
Book of Edward had, he Body of. . ; the Second 
Book of Edward had, Take and eat this..; these 
were united in Elizabeth’s. In the Scotch Liturgy 
the last clause was again thrown out, and the re- 
ceiver was enjoined to say, Amen. Some changes 
were made in a conference between the Bishops 
and Puritans under James 1. Charles II. com- 
missioned twelve Bishops and twelve Presbyterians 
to revise. These added the prayers, For Parlia- 
ment, and For all conditions of men; General 
Thanksgiving ; Baptism of riper years; Forms at 
sea. Grotius, who was independent of our Church, 
thought that our Liturgy came so near the primi- 
tive pattern that none of the reformed Churches 
could compare with it. 

A monk heard the devils complain of souls res- 
cued by prayers of Cluniac monks, as he was 
visiting Mount Aitna; hence All Souls’ day. By 
Rubric, all Priests and Deacons are to say daily, 
Morning and Evening Prayer either privately or 
openly, unless let by sickness or other urgent cause, 
Theodoret :— Formerly the same persons were 
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called Presbyters and Bishops: and those now 
called Bishops were then called Apostles: in process 
of time, the name of Apostles was left to those 
strictly so called; The rest, Bishops. (Our Bishops — 
therefore are the successors of a higher order.) 
Surplice, Superpelliceum, the same as the Alb. (Ὁ) 
St. Cyprian says it was then customary to receive — 
the eucharist every day. Jerom, teste Clem. Al. — 
says :—After Absolution we go on to pray for true 
repentance: They echo out Amen like a thunder- 
clap: At the last acclamations of their prayers 
they raise them on tip-toes. The Doxology of the 
Lord’s Prayer is in the Greek Fathers, and in — 
many copies of St. Matthew; Luke omits it, as 
also the Latin Fathers. ‘The people rising before — 
light, went to the house of prayer, and there in 
great agony of soul and incessant showers of tears 
made confession of their sins, and then rising from 
their prayers proceeded to singing of Psalms, di- 
viding themselves into two parts and singing by 
turns :’ Psalms divided into seven Nocturns, The 
Psalms of the Prayer-book are from the Great 
Bible of Tyndal and Coverdale which was revised 
by Cranmer. At the last review the Epistles and 
Gospels taken out of the translation of James I. 
Respond : a short Anthem interrupting the middle 
of a chapter: Synodals, recital of Provincial Con- 
stitutions. Pic tables and rules, ete. supposed 
from πιναξ : hence the Pica letters. 100th Psalm 
appointed in Edward’s Second Book. Collects, 
collected from Epistles and Gospels. The Priest 
stands up at the versicles: in the Romish Charch 
these are addressed to the people; the Priests mut- 
tering the long prayers to themselves. The 

cations after the Lord’s Prayer (Litany) added 
during invasion of northern barbarians, Wheatley, 
when Sunday and Holyday coincide, leaves the 
choice nearly open ; or to the Bishop: only dis- 
approves Apocrypha on Sundays. Collects very 
antient ; Jerom, or Gelasius, 492, The Vigilshave _ 
been attributed to the terrors of the first Christians. — 
By a statute still in force, flesh for political reasons 
prohibited on fast days. Introit, a Psalm printed _ 
before the Collect, sung as the Minister entered 
rails of altar. Ember days set apart for consecra- 
ting to God the four seasons by fasting and prayer; 
being the Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday,— 
after first Sunday in Lent ; after Whitsunday; after 
Holy Cross, Sept. 14; and after St. Lucy, Dec. 13. 
Octave, eighth-day after principal feasts, formerly 
observed. First Sunday in Lent, forty days before 
Easter, is Quadragesima ; fifty, the next round 
number, Quinquagesima; also, sixty and seventy. 
Shrove Tuesday from shrive, Saxon. Fortydays ὦ 
drowning of the old world ; forty years penance in 
the wilderness; so the fasting of Moses; of Elias; 
of our Lord. No proper Lessons for Ash-Wednes- __ 
day: perhaps an oversight. Lammas-day,from the 
words, Feed my lambs: called also, of St. Peter in 
Chains. First Sunday after Easter, Dominica in 
albis, i.e. Sunday of putting off the Chrysoms or 
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white robes of the Baptized. Rogation days, i. e. 
Litany days, by Mamercus, fifth Century. Some 
conclude from St, Paul’s earnest desire, (Acts 20. 
6.) that Whit-sunday was then observed: the Law 
was at this time given to the Jews from Sinai. In 
antient Liturgies, Trinity Sunday had been but Oc- 
tave to the Pentecost: but in 1305, Benedict XIII. 
made it an established feast: Epistle and Gospel 
still proper to Octave. The greater Festivals have 
all, except those from Christmas to Epiphany, de- 
pendance on Easter. St. Andrew, (first Holyday) 
the first that found the Lord. In Elizabeth’s book, 
‘every fourth year the Psalms, etc. for Feb. 23d 
shall be read again next day :’ Bissextile. Under 
Charles Il. the revisers observing that Feb. 29 
was the civil intercalary day, changed this rubric 
and added lessons for Feb. 29. The power with 
which Christ himself invested his Church of admit- 
ting into her communion and excluding from it. 
The Sentences of the Offertory are in place of the 
Old Antiphona or Anthem, after the Gospel, sang 
during the oblation. Sentences 6—10 respect 
Clergy, on which, in the Old Common Prayer, was 
το a rubric as to accustomed offerings. It seems to 
have been current, from Origen downward, that 
the trial we undergo at the last great day will be a 
state of purgation, which they imagine to consist of 
a probational fire, through which all must pass, 
and which shall differently affect us as we shall 
be differently prepared. In the Romish Church, 
they break a single wafer in three, of which no one 
partakes. In Edward’s first book, ‘ With thy holy 
Spirit and word vouchsafe to bl-f-ess and sanc-+tify 
these thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine, 
that they may be unto us the Body end Blood of 
thy most dearly beloved Son J. C., who in the 
same night:’ left out by Bucer’s advice. Heb. X. 
‘One oblation once offered’ opposed to Mosaic 
variety and repetition. The Hymn after the Last 
Supper, supposed to be the Paschal Alleluja; we 
have, Gloria in excelsis. Wafer like a Denarius or 
penny, to represent the thirty pence. The Rubric 
of Edward I. ‘It appeareth by antient writers that 
the Sacrament of Baptism in the old time was not 
commonly ministered but at two times in the year; 
at Easter, and Whitsunday,’ (the latter in remem- 
brance of 3000 baptised.) The Godfather and 
Godmothers are monitors, sureties, witnesses, and 
relations, at the new birth: the forehead is signed 
as being the seat of shame: First Book: ‘I com- 
mand thee unclean spirit . . therefore thou cursed 
spirit’ .. this exorcism follows the second prayer. 
In the Second Book the former part of the service 
was at the door. The Nicene council forbid hea- 
then names, Except on extraordinary occasions, 
baptism was seldom or never for four centuries ad- 
ministered but by dipping: St. Cyprian pleads for 
clinic baptism, i. 6. of the sick by aspersion: In the 
First Book, the child was dipt three times, right, and 
left, and face : so in the Greek Church is trine im- 
mersion : the Eastern Church also says, ‘Let N. be 
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baptised’ or, ‘The Servant of God, N., is baptised.’ 
First Book, the Priest put on the Chrysom ‘Take 
this white vesture as a token :’ The Unction of 
Edward’s Liturgy was probably preparatory to 
Confirmation. The Catechumens did not use the 
Lord’s prayer, which was the prayer of the regene- 
rate. After James I, and the Conference, lay 
baptism was prohibited, and it was to be the mi- 
nister of the parish or some other lawful minister. 
Wheatley recommends always in private baptism 
the prayer of consecrating the water. St, Paul’s 
‘instructor of babes’ probably village catechiser 
among the Jews. The Church of Rome lays by 
imposition of hands, and gives a blow on the 
cheek. In Edward’s Book, ‘Sign them O Lord, 
confirm and strengthen them with the inward unc- 
tion of the H. Ghost.’ The Bishops used to say, ‘N. 
I sign thee’ (on the forehead.) Legitimacy or 
non-legitimacy makes no difference in prohibited 
degrees, Widows, by 104th Canon, may marry, 
under age. Roman wife called her husband Lord: 
that is, was compelled so to do; (Ulpian;) but 
there was a magistrate to compel kinduess from 
the husband. In Matrimony, the declaration, ‘I 
will,’ remains of the antient Espousals. The Ro- 
man bride was forcibly taken from her mother’s 
knees, and carried to her husband’s house, The 
York Manual, used before the Reformation, in 
north of England, added the words ‘ For fairer, for 
fouler :’ In Salisbury Manual used ἴῃ the South, 
she engaged to be bonnair and buxom in bed and 
at board. In Roman custom the firmest kind of 
marriage was coemption. In Salisbury Manual, 
the Priest is directed to ask the woman’s dowry, i. 
e. tokens of spousage and by these tokens of spou- 
sage are to be understood, rings or money ; espe- 
cially the giving of a ring: so Isaac and Rebecca. 
In Edward’s First Book, ‘This gold and silver I 
thee give;’ that is, a purse of money as livery and 
seizin of their estate. The widow is entitled to a 
third of goods and chattels, and her quarantine, or 
lodging and maintenance in his best mansion- 
house for forty days after his death. The Eastern 
emperors chose their sepulchre-stone on day of 
coronation. In Visitation of Sick, after Absolution 
the sick man is still said ‘most earnestly to desire 
pardon and forgiveness.’ The First of Edward : 
‘ As with this visible oil . . anointed with the H. G. 
who is the Spirit of strength.’ The effectual fervent _ 
prayer (evepyouseyn) perhaps means, inspired, as 
elsewhere. Bucer objected to the unction of the 
sick. Antiently, it was usual to reserve some of 


‘the elements to be in readiness until another con- 


secration : after Reformation, only allowed to re- 
serve for the sick, on the same day. Constantine, 
as a single honour, was buried in the church- 
porch. The Burial psalms in the First Book, were 
116, 139,146. A custom inthe Greek Church, and 
also in the north of, England, of kissing the body 
at the burial. In Greek Church, and in First of 
Edward, the priest himself threw in the earth. 
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Antiently, they received the eucharist at funerals : 
omitted in Second Book, but reprinted by Eliza- 
beth, with a particular recommendation of it to 
learned bodies, 

The reason why St. Luke has no Vigil is, be- 
cause the Eve of that Saint was formerly itself a 
celebrated holiday, namely, the feast of St. Ethel- 
red; but that reason being now removed, I sup- 
pose every one is left to his own liberty as to his 
private devotions whether he will observe the Eve 
as a Vigil, or not. (!) And therefore if there be 
no communion on any Sunday or Holiday through- 
out the year, the people only are to be blamed; 
the church hath done her part in ordering it, and 
the minister in obeying that order. Canons of 1603; 
the review in 15th of Καὶ. Edward; the Scotch 
Liturgy.—( On the Common Prayer. ) 

WATTS. 

Texts which have long been obscured by the 
early rise of Antichrist. A humourist is one who is 
greatly pleased or greatly displeased with little 
things. A tutor uses more plain and familiar exam- 
ples than books, he can make a demonstration sensi- 
ble, and explain himself afterwards. Conversation 
is a compendioys way of learning what the world 
will think of our opinions. Correct books as to ob- 
scurity, superfluity, etc. of style, matter, or method; 
also make indexes when there are none. In read- 
ing out loud, let every one be free to make occa- 
sional remarks, and to have any paragraph read 
over again. In books you suspect, read contents, 
and some chapters for experiment. The know- 
ledge of sounds and syllables puffs up the mind ; 
the pride of a grammarian or a critic generally ex- 
ceeds that of a philosopher. When conversation 
is flat, find a subject from a book. Sutor explained 
Transubstantiation to mean, bowing at the name 
of Jesus: Sartor, bowing at the high altar: his wife 
thought Metaphysics were medicines for the soul, 
Physics, for the body. An enlarged mind receives 
without difficulty, many, new, and great ideas, 
This will bring on the soul a kind of sacred awe 
and dread of heresy, with a divine concern to 
maintain the opinion you have espoused. To enter 
far into abstract reasonings on grammar and divi- 
nity, is beyond children’s capacity. 

He knows which view or side of the subject to 
propose first to his disciples, and the part easiest 
to apprehend. Let the memory be rich in synoni- 
mous terms: talk frequently to young or ignorant 
persons on subjects new to them: In arguments 
commend and establish whatever your adversary 
says which is just and true, as our Lord ‘Thou art 
not far.” Set your adversary to read a weak book 
written against your opinion. But alas! man stands 
wrapped round with errors and entrenched in pre- 
judices, and every one of his opinions is supported 
by something besides reason. Thus the ignorant 
are instructed and the growing Christians are 
strengthened and improved, the stupid sinner is 
loudly awakened and the mourning soul receives 
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consolation, the unbeliever is led to trust in Christ 
and his gospel, and the impertinent and immoral 


are convinced and softened, are melted and re- 


formed ; the inward voice of the Holy Spirit joins 
with the voice of the minister, the good man and 


the hypocrite have their proper portions assigned — 


them, and the work of God prospers in his hand. 


How many graves und funeral vaults are crowded Ὁ 


with littlecarcasses, which have been brought to an 
untimely end by the foolish fondness of a parent or 
a nurse, giving the young creatures leave to eat 
whatever they desire. None should be encouraged 
to pursue a learned profession who have not the 
signs of a good genius, who are not patient of 
long attention, and take a peculiar delight in the 
profession they choose, and with all, a pretty firm 
constitution ; for much study is a weariness to the 
flesh more than the labour of the limbs, Of Mathe- 
matics : it is fit that young persons should see the 
springs and clues whereby skilful men, by plain 
rules of reason, trace out the most deep, distant, 
and hidden questions. Shall 1 speak of dancing? I 
confess I know no evil in it: of theatres? the youth 
of serious religion who ventures there, finds his an- 
tidotes too weak for that infected air. The last cen- 
tury hath brought forth more solid fruits of good- 
ness than the present can yet show in blossom, 
and I think, for want of the pruning-knife. In his 
younger years he passed but twice under the cor- 
rection of the rod; once for obstinacy and persist- 
ing in falsehood; then he was given up to a severe 
chastisement, and it dispelled and cured the sullen 
fit for ever; and once, for contempt of his mother’s 
authority, he endured the scourge again, and he 
wanted it no more.—( /mprovement of the Mind.) 

Atheists support the eternity of the world, or the 
fortuitous concourse of atoms; also the materiality 
of the soul. 

Arius (4th century) thought Christ the first erea- 
ture ; denied the personal divinity of the H. Ghost. 


Socinus, in Calvin’s time, revived Arianism; he 


denied also original sin. 

Quakers deny Christ to be true God, affirm that 
Scripture, as a dead letter, is not needed by them; 
that every man has a light within which they call 
Christ and God; the followers of Keith and Mead 
own the Atonement. 

Papists in some measure deny original sin ; they 
own perfection in this life; meritorious works ; tra- 
dition equal to Scripture ; faith in the Pope, etc. 

Arminians, Semipelagians, Remonstrants, or Free- 
willers, say that God elects none but for faith fore- 
seen, with obedience, the conditions of salvation 
accepted as perfect through the atonement; that 
God sent Him without any design to save any par- 


ticular persons, but all that believe and repent; that — 


God only persuades and enlightens a sinner, or 


gives a few touches to his will; that thee is no 


certainty of perseverance. 
Bazterians reconcile Calvin and Arminius: God 
has elected some, certainly to be saved, others 
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have sufficient, i.e. common grace; the merits of 
Christ’s death apply to believers only, but all men 
are in a state capable of salvation. 

Anabuptists deny children to be in the covenant, 
and so refuse them the seal: they reject baptism 
by sprinkling. 

Antinomians; false Calvinists; they pretend that 
God loves a man never the better for holiness, nor 
an elect person the worse for unholiness; that being 
by imputation a murderer, etc., Christ believed and 
repented as well as died for us. 

Episcopalians, Conformists, or Church of Enug- 
land; these “bow at the high altar;” believe 
Bishops appointed by Christ with power to impose 
ceremonies and forms of prayer. 

are Calvinists or Baxterians; they 
believe that God hath appointed a synod of Elders 
to govern the churches; most of these allow Dea- 


~ cons, but deny ruling Elders distinct from Ministers, 


Independents ; (Brownists not now to be found; ) 
every Church governs itself by suffrage, and or- 
dains a Minister for itself only most commonly; 
they hold to Calvin more than the Presbyterians ; 
- persons before admitted are examined as to their 
conviction of sin, knowledge of Christ, ete.— 
( Weekly Miscellany.) 

BELSHAM, 

SPEAKING of the assertion that the Jews believed 
in a pre-existent Messiah: Trypho the Jew repre- 
sents this whim as not only wonderful but silly ; 
the miraculous conception he ridicules as a fable 
equally absurd with that of Jupiter and Danae. 
The Ebionite and Marcionite gospels did not con- 
tain these accounts, and each of these sects main- 
tained their own copies. Learning is no more ne- 
cessary in this question than a knowledge of Greek 
metre to the Greek historians: (yet his citations 
are most numerous and recondite.) In the Gospel 
of John our Lord uses metaphors of the most ob- 
scure and offensive kind; and Paul, in his Epistles, 
very harsh and uncommon figures; it is therefore 
reasonable to expect, that such writers will use 
figures largely concerning Christ. From the few 
first pages of a treatise, —( On the Person of Christ.) 

GISBORNE. 
TowArbs the end of the second century, Rabbi 


Judah, patriarch of Tiberias, collected into the- 


Mishna the oral traditions and decisions of the 
Rabbies; fifty years after, Jochanan wrote a com- 
mentary, called the Jerusalem Talmud, and after- 
wards another was written near Babylon and called 
the Babylonish Talmud: Maimonides (1131) a- 
bridged the latter. If the Jewish accounts are to 
be credited, learning flourished among the Eastern 
Jews in the tenth and eleventh centuries with un- 
equalled lustre. Benjamin of Tudela scruples not 
to affirm that he found at Bagdat the Prince of the 
captivity, lineally descended from David, and per- 
mitted by the Caliph to rule over the Jews from 
Syria to Indostan, ete. The Jews have been ac- 
cused of murdering Christian children at Easter, 
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In 1360, they were banished for ever from France, 
and this is still considered by the Jews as forming 
an awful epoch in their calamities. Multitudes 
have availed themselves, even to the present hour, 
of the liberty of dissimulation wickedly accorded 
by the Talmud: outwardly good Catholics, they 
have not hesitated to fill even the most sacred 
offices of the priesthood, The Popes appear often 
to have shown them kindness. A council being 
held on the plain of Ageda near Buda, Rabbi 
Abraham pressed on them the necessity of examin- 
ing the claims of the Christian Messiah. Priests 
were admitted ayd began to descant on the wor- 
ship due to, Saints and to the Virgin Mary; the 
council stopped their ears and the question was 
determined in the negative. The Jews suppose 
that they are in general of the tribes of Benjamin 
and Judah with some of that of Levi, but the 
Spanish and Portuguese claim this descent for 
themselves and will not intermarry with any other: 
they suppose that many principal families were 
sent to Spain at the time of the Captivity. If, by 
some forced explanation, they can represent some 
Scripture narrative as an allegory, or pare away 
the corner of a miracle. Dominys deus noster 
Papa; alter deus in terra: plus quam deus: rex re- 
gum, dominus dominorum. Robert de’ Nobili, a 
Jesuit, disguising himself as a Brahmin, announced 
himself as such from a distant country, produced 
a parchment writing, forged by himself, in the 
ancient Indian characters, which stated that the 
Brahmins of Rome were older than those of India, 
and that the Jesuits were descended in a direct 
line from the god Bramah; and, (as Jouvenci, a 
Jesuit, testifies,) when questioned in an assembly 
of the Brahmins concerning the authenticity of this 
paper, confirmed it by an oath. 

Centuries I., 1,—Tiberius, 14; Crucifixion, 33 ; 
Nero, 54; Jerusalem destroyed, 70; Antoninus Pi- 
us, 138; Marcus Aurelius, 161.—Hymeneus and 
Philetus ‘have erred, saying the resurrection is 
past already :’ St. John speaks of those who ‘de- 
nied the Father and the Son, and confessed not 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh ;’ in Revela- 
tions, the Nicolaitans are condemned : there were 
also Gnostics or Orientalists. 

Century I/J.—Aurelian, 270 ; Diocletian, 284,— 
The Platonists and Origen : Manicheans maintain- 
ed the doctrines of Persian Magi, two adverse and 
equal beings, Ormuzd and Ahriman: Paul of Sa- 
mosata held principles of Socinus and was deposed, 
269: Novatians rigidly excluded excommunicated 
persons and apostates : Sabellius explained away 
the distinction of the Divine Persons: Ascetics, 
strict disciplinarians. 

Century IV.—Arius, his doctrine condemned at 
Nice, 325; Constantine dies, 337 ; Julian Empe- 
ror, 361.—Donatists and their army the Circum- 
celliones: Arians affirmed that the Son did not 
partake of the divine nature; Pilgrimages, reliques, 
purgatory, masses, monkish institutions, 
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Century V.—Odoacer King of the Heruli van- 
quishes Augustulus, 476 ; superseded by Theodo- 
ric King of Ostrogoths, 498 ; Succathus (St. Pa- 
trick) converts many Irish.— Donatists continue; 
Pelagius or Morgan denies the original deprava- 
tion of human nature: Nestorius, accused of sepa- 
rating the divine and human natures of Christ, 
objects to the title, Mother of God: Eutyches ex- 
cludes the human nature: disputes between Ro- 
man Bishops, who had received from the Empe- 
rors supreme jurisdiction over the Western Church 
and Byzantian Bishops. 

Century VI.—Ostrogoths subdued by Justinian, 
566; Lombards from Pannonia overwhelm Italy, 
568; Gregory the Great sends Augustine with 40 
Benedictines to England, 596.—The power of the 
Arians declines. 

Century VII.—Mahomet announces himself, 609; 
—The Christian faith extended in the East and Chi- 
na by the Nestorians: Monothelite doctrines of 
Honorius. 

Century V11T.—Saracens defeated at Tours by 
Charles Martel, 732; the Emperor Leo the Isau- 
rian removes all statues from the churches, 726 ; 
Charlemagne, elected Emperor of the Romans 800, 
confers on the Pope jurisdiction over Rome,— 
Council of Francfort condemns images. 

Century [X.—Charles the Bald, 855, exempts 
the Pope from the necessity of the Imperial sanc- 
tion to his election.—Paulicians, charged with Ma- 
nichean tenets, reject the worship of the Virgin : 
T tiation, denied by Bertram of Corbie : 
image worship established in the East. 

Century X.—Council of Trosly excludes papal 
tenets.—Expectation of the end of the world ; pro- 
found ignorance. 

Century XT.—Hildebrand, Gregory VII., preaches 
the first Crusade; Peter the Hermit, 1096, Jerusa- 
lem taken. 

Century X1I.—Prester (Presbyter) John assumes 
the Tartar throne; his successor is overwhelmed 
by Gengis Chan. Murder of Thomas a Becket, 
1164; Saladin takes Jerusalem 1187.—Knights 
Hospitallers, Templars, Teutonic Knights: rise of 
the Albigenses or Waldenses. 

Century X11I.—Latin Crusaders storm Constan- 
tinople, 1203; expelled, 1261; kingdom of Pales- 
tine extinguished by the siege of Acre; Innocent 
III. seizes the English sceptre from John.—Domi- 
nicans and Franciscans : Crusades against Albi- 
genses by Lewis [X. 

Century XTV.—Wickliff born, 1324; Papal resi- 
dence moved to Avignon (1305) for seventy years; 
Templars abolished, 13)1.—Great schism (two 
popes or three) began, 1378. 

Century XV.—Huss condemned at Council of 
Constance, 1414; Constantinople taken by Maho- 
met II, 1453.—Printing invented. 

Century XVI.—Luther excommunicated, 1520; 
German Princes protest ; Confession of Augsburg, 
1530; Scotch reformation by John Knox, 1559 ; 


SBORNE.JOHNSON. 
St. Bartholomew by Charles IX., 1572.—German ‘ 


Anabaptists or Memnonites: Socinians denied the — 


divine nature of Christ and the Holy Spirit. Jemntts’ : 


founded by Ignatius Loyola. 


Century XVII.—Synod of Dort, 1618, condemns 


the Arminian tenets; Massacre of 40,000 Protes- 
tants in Ireland, 1641 -—Converts made in China, 


India, Japan and Abyssinia by Jesuits ; Sect of 


Puritgns arose, consisting of exiles who in Eliza- 
beth’s reign returned from Geneva with Calvinistic 
opinions : these, with the Independents, succeeded 
in abolishing Episcopacy: dispute between the 
Jesuits and the Jansenists, 

Centnry XVIII.—Russian Patriarch suppressed 
by Peter the Great; Order of Jesuits suppressed, 
1773, by Clement XIV.—Baptists, Methodists, 

From the—( Survey of Christianity.) ῬΨΑΣ 

JOHNSON. ae 

Waller remarks that poets lose half their praise, 
because the reader knows not what 8 have 
blotted. 

Milton seemed to think that we were plied bere 
to observe the motions of the stars; Socrates was 
rather of opinion that what we had to learn was 
how to do good and avoid evil. No mirth can be 
found in Milton’s melancholy, but I am afraid I 
always meet with some melancholy in his mirth, 
This, says Milton, speaking of some great work, is 
not to be obtained but by devout prayer to the 
Eternal Spirit, that can enrich with all utterance 
and knowledge, and send out his Seraphim with 
the hallowed fire of his altar to touch and purify 
the lips of whom he pleases. To this must be 
added, industrious and select reading, steady ob- 
servation, and insight into all seemly and gene- 
rous affairs, until which be in some measure com- 
past, I refuse not to sustain this expectation. Ostia 
septem Pulverulenta vocant, septem sine flumine 
valles, Milton in five years read through all the 
Greek and Latin authors. Magis habuit quod fu- 
geret quam quod sequeretur, Milton narrowly es- 
caped being short and thick, The basis of Paradise 
Regained is narrow; a dialogue without an action. 
Bentley, perhaps better skilled in grammar and 
poetry than myself (Johnson.) Milton said the 
great English poets were,—Shakspeare, Spencer, 
and Cowley. The Swedish Agent was provoked 
by delay to express his wonder that only one man 
in England could write Latin, and that man, blind. 


} 


Addison dissipated the prejudice which had long _ 


connected gaiety with vice, restored virtue to her 
dignity, and taught innocence not to be ashamed: 
he had small acquaintance with the sciences, and 
read little but Latim and French, ’ 
Swift wrote an Argument against abolishing 
Christianity. Stella’s supremacy was only local. 
Swift complained that he could only preach pam- 
phlets. Summon to a duel: involuntary burlesque: 
instructive novelties. Swift’s invincible patriotism, 
even to a country which he did not love. Swift 
and Pope never laughed. Amplify, decorate, rec- 


. 
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tify, refine. It is said that Swift never took a 
thought from any writer, ancient or modern. King 
William taught him to cut asparagus in the Dutch 
way, and offered to make him a captain of horse. 
Dryden said, Cousin Swift, you will never bea poet. 
Falsehood, from which no evil immediately visible 
ensues, except the general degradation of human 
testimony. Prior was Ambassador in France; Ad- 
dison, Secretary of State; Cowley, Secretary of Le- 
gation, A representation which shows only the 
doubts on one side, and only the evidence on the 
other. 

Dryden. nm his prose, one half of the sentence 
never betrays the other. He imagined a kind of 
contest between the guardian angels of kingdoms, 
of whom he conceived that each might be repre- 
sented zealous for his charge, without any intended 
opposition to the Supreme Being : This is the most 
reasonable scheme of celestial interposition that 
ever was framed. He thought the drama required 
an alternation of tragic and comic scenes, 

Congreve, author of the following passage :— 
*Twas now, when flow’ry lawns the prospect made, 
‘And flowing brooks beneath a forest shade, 

A lowing heifer, loveliest of the herd, 

Stood feeding by, while two fierce bulls prepared 

Their armed heads for fight, by fate of war to prove 

The victor worthy of the fair one’s love ; 

Unthought presage of what met next my view ; 

For soon the shady scene withdrew, 

And now, for woods and fields and springing flowers, 

Behold a town arise, bulwark’d with walls and lofty 
towers : 

Two rival armies all the plain o’erspread, 

Each in battalia ranged, and shining arms array’d, 

With eager eyes beholding from afar 

Namur, the prize and mistress of the war. 

Blackmore did not know, I fear, the ree 
between aphorism and apophthegm. 

Pope, before twelve years old, was taken to a 
coffee-house to see Dryden, then an old man. Pope 
would allow the publisher of a dictionary, horresco 
réferens, to know the meaning of one word, but 
not of two together. 

Watts did not endeavour to assist his eloquence 
by gesticulation, for as no corporeal actions can 
have any correspondence with theological truth, 
he did not see how they could enforce it: at the 
conclusion of weighty sentences, he left time by a 
pause for the proper impression. Exclamation 
seldom succeeds in our language, and I think it may 
be observed, thatthe particle Ὁ, used at the begin- 
ning of a sentence, always offends. The most 
painful of reflexions is the remembrance of a crime 
committed in vain. 

Thompson: his poems, by subsequent? revisals, 
lost part of what Temple calls their race, a word 
which, applied to wines in its primitive sense, sig- 
nifies the flavour of the soil. 

Of the antient poets, every one feels the mytho- 
logy tedious and oppressive. The great burlesque 
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is preferable to the low: it is much easier to make 
a great thing appear little, than a little thing great. 
Of the idéas suggested by these awful scenes, from 
some we recede with reverence, except when sta- 
ted hours require their association, and from others 
we shrink with horror, or admit them only as salu- 
tary counterpoises to our interests and passions : 
such images rather obstruct the career of fancy 
than incite. But let honest credulity beware of 
receiving characters from contemporary writers. 
True genius is a mind of large general power, 
accidentally directed to some particular object : 
elsewhere, he defines genius to be, knowledge of 
the use of tools. 

Swift, in his academical studies, was either not 
diligent or not happy. It must disappoint every 
reader’s expectation that, when at the usual time 
he claimed the bachelorship of arts, he was found 
by the examiners too conspicuously deficient for 
regular admission, and obtained his degree at last 
by special favour, a term used in that university to 
denote want of merit... He resolved from that 
time to study eight hours a day, and continued his 
industry for seven years, with what improvement 
is sufficiently known. Cowley was wont, says 
Spratt, to relate that he had this defect in his me- 
mory at that time, that his teachers never could 
bring it to retain the ordinary rules of grammar. 
Locke was expelled from Oxford: Milton was one 


1 of the last students in either university that suffered 


the public indignity of corporeal punishment : it is 
also said that he was sent away. Young failed for 
a fellowship (of New College,) and Locke was ex 
pelled from one.—( Lives of the Poets.) 

Men are observed by Swift to be grateful in the 
same degree as they are resentful: this principle 
supposes men to act from brute impulse; for allow- 
ing that gratitude and resentment arise from the 
same constitution of the passions, it follows not 
that they will be equally indulged where reason is 
consulted, The gradual growth of our own wicked- 
ness endeared by interest or passion, gives us time 
to form distinctions in our own favour, and rea- 
son, like the eye, is in time accomodated to dark- 
ness, Thoughts are only criminal when first chosen 
and then voluntarily continued; Evil into the mind 


7 of God or man May come or go. Passionate men 


endeavour to fright away contempt from before 
them when they know it must follow from behind. 
In pleading, those reasons are of most value which 
will affect the judges, and the judges will always 
be most touched with what they had before con- 
ceived. Self-love persuades men that their single 
acts of virtue are habits, but that their habits of 
vice are single acts, that they are virtuous because 
they have praised virtue, and that they are good 
because others are worse. Evil is as uncertain as 
good, and for the reason that we ought not to hope 
too securely, we ought not to fear too dejectedly. 
Rural pictures were the first amusements of our 
minds, therefore true pastoral alwaysdelights, Poe- 
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try cannot dwell on the minute distinctions by which 
one species differs from another, without departing 
from the simplicity of grandeur. I lost their good 
opinion by confounding the interests of York and 
Lancaster, and was once censured for sitting silent 
when William Rufus was called a tyrant. Having 
neither firmness to deny their passions, nor courage 
to gratify them, they murmur at their own enjoy- 
ments, and poison the bow! of pleasure by reflect- 
ing on the cost. 


ΠῸολλὰ φαγων καὶ πολλὰ πιὼν x11 πολλα καχ᾽ ξπτῶν 
Ανθρωποις, κειρκαι Tsp->xpewv “Ῥοδίος, 


Nothing is more unpleasant than to find that of- 
fence has been received where none was intended ; 
a quick sensibility of private interest will teach us 
to avoid needless enmities. A thousand miseries 
“make silent and invisible inroads on mankind; 
perhaps too our pleasures are for the most part 
equally secret, and most are borne up by some 
private satisfaction, some internal consciousness, 
some peculiar prospect, which they reserve for soli- 
tary hours and clandestine meditation. To make 
guilt more shameful, it is doomed often to stand 
in awe of those to whom nothing could give influ- 
ence or weight but their power of betraying. 
Divide et impera: equally just in science and poli- 
ties. Paraphrase Of Aristotle’s notion of unity: 
** It must begin where it may be made intelligible 
without introduction, and end where the mind is 
left in repose without expectation of any further 
event; the intermediate passages, must join the 
last effect to the first cause by an unbroken con- 
catenation.”’ In infancy, curiosity collects ideas; in 
youth, fancy combines them; next comes the reign 
of judgment, when we discard impossibilities and 
find no pleasure but in comparing arguments and 
deducing consequences; at last, when weariness 
succeeds to labour, comes the age of recollection 
and narrative: so also succeed each other, plea- 
sure, ambition, avarice. He who never harasses 
the mind with unaceustomed ideas will always be 
welcome : old men do not readily form friendships 
because not easily susceptible of pleasure. Of two 
objects tempting on contrary sides, both may be 
lost but never can both be gained. He that once 
turns aside to pleasure can have no security that 
he shall ever regain the path of virtue. The 
most rapturous gazers on wealth come from those 
seminaries where it was intended that appetite 
should learn to be content with little. He, who 
would crouch before one who should dart his eyes 
upon him with the spirit of natural equality, be- 
comes capricious and tyrannical when .. The jolt- 
ing prance of her gait, and broad resplendence of 
her countenance.—( Rambler.) 
HAMLET. 
Tout le monde connait I’ Hamlet de Shakspeare. 
Peu de personnes, je crois, connaissent Vhistoire 
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ἀ οὐ Shakspeare a tiré ja pidce. C’est "histoire _ 
des Danois de Grammaticus Saxo. Saxo mourut — 
en 1203. Comme il ¢tait fort savant, on lui 


style pur et légant; il imite beaucoup les 
riens et les orateurs latins, C'est IA 
qui le fit admirer par ses contemporains. Ce qui 
le rend précieux aujourd’hui, c’est moins I’élé-_ 
gance laborieuse de son style que les matériaux de 
son histoire. Il a en effet composé son histoire | 
des premiers temps du Danemarck avec les po®mes 
et les chants épiques des anciens poétes du pays. 
Tl a malheureusement altéré ces poémes et ces 
récits en leur donnant le ton et oe, 
toire de. Tite-Live ou de Salluste, 


n’a pas pu en changer tout ἃ fait Ja n Ἢ 

caracttre, et son livre est, sous ce rapport, un 

recueil curieux pour I’étude de la poésie des 

ples du Nord. C’est parmi ces fables et 5. contes 

épiques, que se trouve l’histoire d’ \ , 
Feggon avait tué son frtre Η et Epousé 


sa femme. Hamlet, fils d’ Horwendille, craignant 
la cruauté de son beau-pére, feignit d’étre fou. On 
le voyait tous les matins dans Ie palais, aller cher- 
cher les plus sales ordures et s’en couvrir tout le 
corps. C’était, disait-il, pour s’oindre le corps 
comme les athlétes avant le combat, Toutes ses 
actions et toutes ses paroles étaient d’un fou, Sou- 
vent assis au coin du feu, il remuait les charbons 
avec sa main; puis taillait des moreceaux de bois 
en pointes, et les faisait durcir au feu. Tl y avait 
de ces morceaux de bois dont le bout avait des 
entailles faites en sens contraires les unes des au- 
tres. Tout ce travail paraissait fort ridicule, et 
quand on lui demandait ce qu’il voulait faire de 
ces morceaux de bois, il répondait que e’étaient 
ses fléches pour venger son pére, et que plus tard 
il ferait l’arc et la corde, ce qui faisait rire encore 
davantage tous les gens de la cour, 

Hamlet disait vrai; tous ces moreeaux de bois 
devaient lui servir & venger son pére, comme la 
suite le prouva. 

Quelques personnes cependant pensaient qu’Ham- 
let avait plus d’esprit qu’il n’en voulait montrer, 
et qu’il n’était ni fou ni insensible, mais qu’il feig- 
nait de ’étre. Elles Ie dirent au Roi qui résolut 
d’éprouver sa folie. L’€preuve qui fut imaginée 
est ingénieuse et délicate ; on résolut de lui amener 
une jeune fille d’une grande beauté; s'il restait in- 
sensible, alors il serait tenu pour fou, sans qu’il 
ny’ efit plus aucun doute ἃ ce sujet. S’il se lais- 
sait toucher, l'amour lui ferait oublier sa ruse: il 
be- [ne se surveillerait plas avec un soin si γυάμψεον. τα 
il laisserait Ἰὰ son role de folie pour ne plus : 
qu’A sa passion et ἃ son bonheur. L’épreuve, 


| comme on voit, n’est ni grossidre ni maladroite : 


éprouver une feinte folie par une passion qui rend 
fou aussi, mais vraiment fou, cela n’est pas mal 
inventé surtout ἃ l’égard d’un jeune homme, et 
Hamlet était tout jeune encore. 


HAMLET. 


On arrange done une partie de chasse; au milieu 
de cette chasse les compagnons d’ Hamlet devaient 
peu & peu le quitter, alors il rencontrerait une jeune 
‘fille... Voyons comment Hamlet parvint ἃ dé- 
jouer toutes les malices de ses ennemis. 

On part: comme Hamlet se doutait de quelque 
chose, il résolut de jouer son rdle mieux encore 
‘qu’ Vordinaire ; aussi quand on lui présenta le 
cheval qu’il devait monter, il sauta brusquement 
dessus, et se placant, le dos tourné ἃ la téte du 
cheval, il saisit sa queue en guise de bride, et le 
fit partir au galop, tout le monde riant et le regar- 
dant comme plus insensé que jamais, 

Ses compagnons en route se moquaient de lui; 
ayant rencontré un loup dans la forét, Hamlet, lui 
dirent-ils, voici un beau cheval! — Oui, répondit 
Hamlet, et il faudrait en mettre quelques uns de 
cette espéce dans les troupeaux de Feggon ! 

Plus loin, on trowva sur le bord de la mer le 
gouvernail d’un vaisseau naufragé; les jeunes gens 
se mirent & lui dire que c’etait un grand couteau.— 
Cela ne m’étonne pas, reprit Hamlet, il faut un 
grand couteau pour couper un grand jambon, désig- 
~ “nant la mer que fendait le gouvernail du navire. 
᾿ς Ayant descendu quelques dunes, arrivé au bord 
de la mer, on youlut lui faire croire que le sable 
blane était de la farine; oui, dit-il, et ce sont les 
tempétes qui la mouillent et qui la pétrissent! 

Je ne prétends pas donner toutes ces réponses 
pour des saillies ingénieuses ; je prie seulement 
ceux de mes lecteurs qui ont lu la vie d’ Esope, et 
les mots qui sont rapportés de lui, de comparer 
la sagesse d’Hamlet. C’est le méme caracttre, 
c’est un sens vrai enveloppé dans une allégorie 
fantastique, c’est un trait de raison caché sous un 
embléme mystérieux; c’est enfin une pensée qui 
se déguise et se dissimule soigneusement. ‘Telle 
est aussi la sagesse orientale. Ajoutez que ces 
mots qu’ Hamlet laisse échapper, ont dans le récit 
un intérét singulier. Ils démentent sa folie pré- 
tendue ; ils laissent éclater sa pensée; ils prédisent 
sa vengeance future. En méme temps leur bizar- 
rerie prévient et déconcerte les soupgons. Que 
peut-on craindre d’un pareil bouffon? la bouffon- 
nerie, dans les temps difficiles, est le passe-port de 
esprit et de la raison. C’était Ἰὰ le talent des 
fous de rois, fargeurs profonds, qui disaient la vé- 
rité la marotte ἃ la main. Les mots d’Hamlet 
ressemblent aux mots de quelque fou de rois; ils 
ont, comme ceux-la, le mérite de changer subite- 
ment les réles, de duper le railleur insipide qui 
prétendait duper autrui, et de prévenir la sotte 
ironie de la demande, par l’éclat et la force inat- 
tendue de la réponse. 

Arrivons ἃ la maniére dont Hamlet éluda le 
piége qui lui était tendu. Ses compagnons P’avaient 
quitté: il recontre alors la jeune fille. Elle cherche 
ἃ lui plaire: elle lui platt. Tl va oublier son réle 
de fou et d’insensible, quand tout-a-coup il voit se 
poser prés de lui une grosse mouche, ayant une 
paille attachée aux pattes. Que voulait dire cela? 
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C’était un avertissement que lai envoyait un de ses 
compagnons qui avait de l’'amitié pour lui; le mes- 
sage était d’un sens subtil et difficile & comprendre 
ἃ tout autre qu’Hamlet. Hamlet le comprit de 
suite. Il vit que cette mouche et cette paille 
étaient un embiéme de son état: la paille qui em- 
péchait la mouche de voler librement, signifiait 
qu'il y avait aussi un obstacle qui devait ’empe- 
cher de s’abandonner librement & son amour. 
Voil& ce qu’ Hamlet comprit tout de suite; et, ἃ ce 
sujet, je ne puis pas assez m’émerveiller de cette 
singuliére facilité qu’avaient les anciens de s’en- 
tendre par emblémes et par €nigmes. 

Si en 1812 les Russes se fussent avisés d’envoyer 
ἃ Napoléon un oiseau, une grenouille et cinq fiéches, 
comme autrefois les Scythes & Darius, qui se serait 
trouvé dans toute notre armée capable d’expliquer 
que cela voulait dire qu’il fallait fuir comme les’ 
oiseaux ou se cacher comme les grenouilles, sans 
quoi on périrait par les fléches des ennemis? Qui 
de nous, enfin, allant & un rendez-vous, s’il trou- 
vait une mouche avec une paille sous les pattes, 
s’imaginerait que cela veut dire qu’il y a un obsta- 
cle & ses plaisirs? Les Perses cependant entendi- 
rent aisément l’embléme de l’oiseau et de la gre- 
nouille, Hamlet l’embléme de la mouche et de la 
paille. 

Mais, et c’est 1& de sa part, ἃ mon avis, une plus 
grande habileté que d’avoir compris l’énigme en 
question, il ne renonga pas pour cela ἃ amour de 
la jeune fille, et fit si bien, qu’il trompa les regards 
de ses espions, fut heureux loin de leurs yeux, et 
détermina la jeune fille & ne le trahir ni le secret de 
sa fausse folie. C’est 1& certes un beau succés que 
de manger ainsi l’appat sans étre pris ἃ ’hamecon. 

Quand Hamlet revint le lendemain au chateau, 
les courtisans lui demandérent en riant, od il avait 
couché. J’ai couché, dit-il, sur la corne d’un 
boeuf, j’ai couché sur la créte d’un coq; j’ai couché 
sur la poutre d’un toit. Cette réponse excita de 
grandes risées; Hamlet en parlant de la sorte 
éludait de répondre, et pourtant il ne mentait pas, 
car il avait caché dans ses vétemens un morceau 
de corne de boeuf, une créte de coq, et un éclat de 
poutre. On demanda aussi & la jeune fille ce qui 
s’était passé: elle répondit en riant ce qu’on cher- 
chait & savoir. L’ami qui lui avait adressé un 
avertissement secret, assura qu’il n’avait pas cessé 
d’avoir les yeux sur Hamlet, et lui demanda s'il 
Pavait vu; ἃ quoi Hamlet répondit qu’il avait vu 
un porteur de paille qui était arrivé auprés de lui 
ἃ tire d’ailes, et qui portait sa paille sous le corps. 
Ce mot fit encore éclater de rire tous les assistans ; 
mais il réjouit ami d’Hamlet, qui connut par l& 
toute sa prudence, 

Encore un coup, que la bizarrerie de tout ceci 
et ’absurdité apparente de toutes ces réponses ne 
rebutent pas les lecteurs. Il y a, je dois le répéter 
encore, il ya entre la fourberie ancienne et la 
fourberie moderne, une €norme différence d’allures. 
La fourberie moderne est étroite et mesquine ; on 
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dirait qu'elle vise ἃ I’ économie ; elle fait ce qui est 
nécessaire, et tout au plus; jamais de luxe ; jamais 
de superflu. Telle n’est point la fourberie ancien- 
ne; elle est prodigue de ruses et de stratagémes; 
elle est pleine imagination ; clle aime ἃ s’enve- 

_ lopper des plus épais nuages, pour les percer tout 
ἃ coup par quelque trait de clarté imprévue ; elle 
répand & pleines mains la métaphore, Pallégorie, 
lV équivoque; elle se joue avec le ruse; elle en fait 
parade, comme un maitre d’armes avec Peserime: 
chez nous la fourberie est un métier; chez les an- 

_ciens, c’est un art, De Ἰὰ notre parcimonie et notre 
géne; de lala fécondité et le faste des anciens. Nos 
tourbes, voire méme nos valets de comédie, sem- 
blent s’épargner en cette matitre ; ils ne font que 
tout juste ce qui est utile. La fourberie, dans Panti- 
quité, se fait avec une sorte d’appareil et de magni- 
ficence. C’est un riche & qui rien ne codte, et qui 
ne craint pas d’épuiser ses trésors. La fourberie 
ancienne semble travailler pour se satisfaire elle- 
_méme, indépendamment du but qu’elle poursuit. 
Voil& comme il faut considérer | grande fourberie 
chez les anciens. A la juger selon notre point de 
vue d’aujourd’ hui, elle semble avoir quelque chose 
dexcessif et d’inutile, quelque chose qui sente le 
caprice et la fantaisie, ΠῚ faut changer ce point de 
vue; sinon nous condamnerons, sins les compren- 
dre, les Ulysse, les Palaméde, les !luon, les Ham- 
let et Mercure enfin, le type idéal et divin de la 
fourberie, 

Revenons aux épreuvesd’ Hamlet. ΠΠ y avait tou- 
jours des gens qui doutaient de sa folie. Hs réso- 
lurent de I’éprouver encore; la premitre fois Pavait 
été ἃ aide de l'amour: cette fois ce fut & aidede la 
confiance d’un fils envers sa mére. Feggon feignit 
de partir pour un long voyage: Ilamlet fut enfermé 
dans son appartement avec sa mre; mais aupara- 
vant un espion se glissa dans cet appartement et se 
cacha sous le lit. On pensait que de cette manigre 
si Hamlet avait sa raison et formait quelque projet 
il en parlerait & sa mere et ne se detierait de rien, 
Hamlet était toujours sur ses garies. A peine entré 
dans l’appartement, craignant qu'on n’edt apposté 
quelqu’un pour écouter ses paroles, il se mit & faire 
ses folies ordinaries, & chanter en imitant le cri 

.d’un coq, ἃ agiter ses bras en guise d’ailes ; puis 
enfin montant sur son lit, il se mit& se balancer 
pour sentir s’il n’y avait pas quelqu'un de caché : 
sentant quelque chose sous ses pieds, il perca le 
lit, & cet endroit, d’un grand coup d’épée, et avec 
le lit, ’homme qui était caché dessous; puis le 
tirant de sa retraite il l'acheva, coupa son corps en 
morceaux, le fit bouillir et le donna aux porcs. 
Cela fait, il entra dans la chambre od était sa 

mére. Comme celle-ci se mettait & déplorer la 
folie et ’imbécilité de son fils, Hamlet l’interrom- 
pant: “Femme, dit-il, pleurez sur votre crime, 
pleurez sur vous qui avez passé dans le lit de I’as- 
sassin de votre €poux. Vous avez fait comme les 
génisses qui se donnent au vainqueur du troupeau. 
_Eh bien! me croyez-vous encore fou et insensible? 
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J'ai feint de étre; i le fallait, car sans cela I’as- 
sassin de mon pére ne m’ett point épargné, Mais 
Vidée de me venger ne me quitte ni nuit ni jour: 
j attends, je veille, j’épie: occasion venue, je frap- 
perai, Cessez donc de déplorer ma folie 

pleurez sur vous! et avant tout songez 2 taire ce 
que vous avez vu et entendu de moi!” Ἧ 


était tombé dans un égodt, et avait été dévoré par 
les pores qui passaient; c’était la vérité, car Ham- 
let ne mentait jamais ; ane coin ene aa 
qu’on le prit pour une folie. 

Cependant Feggon voulait & toute force faire 
périr Hamlet; ne le pouvant pas en Danemarck, 
parce que sa femme ne l’aurait pas souffert, il réso- 
lut de l’envoyer en Angleterre, et d’écrire au Roi 
de ce pays de le faire périr, Quand 
prés de partir, ayant pris sa mére en 
lui ordonna de faire une tapisserie pour Ia salle du 
festin, et de célébrer ses funérailles au bout d’un 
an, comme s’il était mort en pays étrangér. C’est 
A cette époque qu’il devait revenir, Feggon fit 
partir avec Hamlet deux affidés ayant une lettre 
écrite sur bois, qui priait le Roi d’ Angleterre de 
faire périr le jeune homme & son arrivée, Mais 
Hamlet pendant leur sommeil surprit cette lettre, 
‘et ayant lue, il effaga ce qui était écrit, et mit ἃ 
la place qu’il fallait faire périr les hommes qui re- 
mettraient au Roi ce message; il y ajouta que le 
Roi de Danemarck priait le Roi d’ Angleterre de 
donner sa fille en mariage au jeune prince qu’il 
lui envoyait, jeune prince plein de sagesse et de 
prudence, 

Arrivés en Angleterre, les envoyés de Feggon 
remettent au roi leur message, ne se doutant pas 
de ce qui y était écrit. Le Roi, dissimulant son 
projet, les invita A un grand repas, C’était un fes- 
tin splendide, et il y avait une singulitre profusion 
de mets délicats, Hamlet cependant n’en voulut 
godter aucun et s’abstint aussi bien de boire que 
de manger. Tout le monde s’étonnait de voir ce 
jeune homme, venu d’un pays grossier et barbare, 
dédaigner toutes les délicatesses de la table royale, 
comme si c’etait un diner de paysan, Le festin 
fini, on se retira: alors le Roi fit écouter par un 
espion ce que disaient ses hOtes, Les compagnons 
d’Hamlet ne manquérent pas de lui demander 
pourquoi il n’avait voulu goiter ni des boissons, 
ni des mets du Roi. Etait-ce qu’il craignait qu’ils 
ne fussent empoissonnés? Hamlet répondit : ‘Son 
pain sent le sang, ses boissons sentent le fer, ses 
viandes sentent le cadavre.”” Le Roi a des yeux 
d’esclaves : la Reine a fait trois gestes de servante, 


compagnons, de grands reproches et de grandes 
risées ; ils le traitdrent d’homme grossier et de fou. 

Mais le Roi, apprenant ces paroles par son espion, 
vit bien qu’elles n’avaient pu étre dites que par un 
homme d’une sagesse ou d’une folie extréme. 1] 
résolut done de s’informer. 11 fit venir le fermier 


Quand Feggon revint, il chercha ob était son 
espion et ne le retrouva plus. Hamlet dit qu'il — 


Ces paroles attirérent ἃ Hamlet, de la part de ses | 
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qui lui fournissait son blé, et lui demanda ob était 
venu le blé avec lequel avait été fait le pain de son 
repas. Le fermier répondit que ce blé était venu 
dans un champ plus fertile que tous les autres 
champs voisins, parce qu’il s’y était donné autre- 
fois une grande bataille, et que la terre y était 
pleine d’ossemens humains, Le Roi, & ces mots, 
soupconnant qu’ Hamlet avait peut-étre dit la vérité 
en toutes choses, demanda au fermier d’od venait 
le lard qu’il lui avait apporté, Le fermier répon- 
dit que ses pores, s’étant échappés par la négli- 
gence du gardien, avaient dévoré le cadavre d’un 
voleur tombé du gibet. Le Roi demanda encore 
comment avait été faite la boisson de sa table.— 
Avec du blé et de Peau (c’était de la bidre.)—Et 
ot est la source od l’eau a été puisée? Le fermier 
Vindiqua: alors le Roi, ayant fait creuser dans cet 
endroit, trouva plusieurs épées rouillées, Emer- 
veillé de la justesse des paroles d’Hamlet, le Roi 
commenga ἃ s’inquiéter de ce qu’il avait dit qu’il 
avait des yeux d’esclave, Il prit donc sa mére en 
particulier, et lui demanda de qui il était né. Sa 
mere commenga par assurer, avec serment, qu’il 
_ @tait né du feu Roi son mari; mais, l’ayant men- 
acée, elle lui ayoua qu’il était fils d’un esclave. 
Bientot il apprit aussi que la reine était née dune 
servante. Confus de toutes ces découvertes et ravi 
en méme temps de la sagesse d’ Hamlet, il l’inter- 
rogea pour savoir quels gestes de servante il avait 
remarqué dans la reine. ‘Trois, répondit Hamlet: 
le premier de s’étre couvert la téte de son man- 
teau comme font les servantes: le second d’avoir 
relevé sa ceinture pour marcher plus lestement ; le 
troisiéme d’avoir Oté avec un cure-dents les petits 
morceaux de viandes arrétés dans ses dents, et de 
les avoir mangés au lieu de les poser sur son 
assiette.’’ 

Le roi, regardant Hamlet comme inspiré du ciel, 
lui donna sa fille en mariage, et ensuite fit pendre 
ses compagnons, comme l'en avait prié le roi de 
Danemarck, Hamlet, feignant d’étre offensé de 
cette mort, dont il se réjouissait au fond du coeur, 
recut ἃ titre de composition, plusieurs livres d’or, 
qu’il fit fondre et enfermer dans des batons creux. 

Beaucoup de personnes seront tentées, j’imagine, 
de ne pas regarder comme des traits de sagesse 


tout ce que nous venons de raconter d’Hamlet.- 


J’avoue volontiers qu’on est sage aujourd’hui ἃ 
meilleur marché, et que pour avoir cette réputation, 
il ne faut pas deviner, en mangeant son pain, dans 
quel champ est venu le blé dont il est fait. Souve- 
nons-nous cependant de Zadig; sa sagesse est du 
genre de celle d’ Hamlet, sagesse mystérieuse, es- 
péce de divination. Ainsi il sait que la “ petite 
chienne de la Reine boite du pied gauche de devant, 
et a de longues oreilles.”” Comment sait-il si bien 
tout cela? ‘“Parce αὐ a vu sur le sable les 
traces d’un animal, et qu’il a jugé aisément que 
ο᾽ étaient celles d’un petit chien. Des sillons légers 
et longs, imprimés sur de petites éminences de 
sable, entre les traces des pattes, lui ont fait con- 
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naltre que c’était une chienne dont les mamelles 
étaient pendantes, et qu’ainsi elle avait fait des petits 
il y a peu de jours. D’autres traces un en sens αἰ. 
férent, qui paraissaient avoir toujours rasé la sur- 
face du sable, ἃ cOté des pattes de devant, lui ont 
appris qu’elle avait les oreilles trés longues; et 
comme il a remarqué que le sable était toujours 
moins creusé par une patte que par les trois autres, 
il comprit que la chienne de notre auguste reine 
était un peu boiteuse, s’il ose le dire.” 

La sagesse de Zadig émerveille la cour de Baby- 
lone, comme celle d’ Hamlet émerveille le roi d’ An- 
gleterre. Voltaire dans son conte a deviné admira- 
blement le caractére de la sagesse orientale, et ni 
ses habitudes d’extréme civilisation, ni ses maniéres 
de voir philosophiques n’ont en cela nui ἃ la sou- 
plesse de son génie, Il a fait de Zadig un vrai sage 
d’Orient, un sage qui observe et qui se tait, qui de- 
vine des énigmes, qui parle par allégories, J’ai 
déja, je crois, & propos de la sagesse de Joseph, 
indiqué la différence qu’il y a entre le sage chez les 
anciens, et le sage chez les modernes, Le sage 
chez les anciens est surtout celui qui sait se tirer 
d’affaires, celui qui sait faire son chemin. 

Hamlet avait échappé aux embdches de ses en- 
nemis, et, de plus, il avait fait un beau mariage. 
C’était déj&a de la sagesse. [11 lui restait ἃ venger 
la mort de son pére. ‘Il y avait déj& un an qu’il 
était en Angleterre;-il demanda la permission de 
retqurner dans sa patrie. Il n’emporta rien des 
richesses de son beau-pére que ces batons creux 
remplis d’or; arrivé en Danemarck, il reprit ses 
habitudes de folie, et entra dans le chateau de Feg- 
gon couvert de haillons. On faisait en ce moment 
le festin de ses funérailles, comme il en était con- 
venu avec sa mére. Son entrée effraya tout le 
monde; mais bient6t leffroi se changea en gaité, 
et chacun se mit & rire de ce qu’ils étaient tous 
occupés de célébrer les funérailles d’un vivant, 
Feggon lui demanda ce qu’il avait fait de ses deux 
compagnons, Alors, montrant ses batons: ‘ Voici 
Yun, dit-il, et voici l'autre.” 

C’était vrai; les batons contenaient le prix du 
meurtre de ses compagnons. Pour redoubler la 
gaité, il se mit ἃ faire office d’échanson, et, cou- 
rant autour de la table, il fit boire tous les convives, 
si bien, qu’étant bientOt ivres, ils s’endormirent 
dans la salle du festin. Alors Hamlet, voyant que 
tout était prét pour sa vengeance, alla chercher les 
morceaux de bois pointus qu’il avait préparés, puis 
rentrant dans la salle, il Ota les chevilles qui ten- 
aient suspendue aux murailles la tapisserie qu’avait 
tissée sa mére, Alors la tapisserie étant tombée 
sur les convives endormis, il la fixa & terre, ἃ l’aide 
de ses pieux, si fortement qu’aucun de ceux qui 
étaient dessous ne la pouvait soulever malgré ses 
efforts. Puis ilmet le feu au palais. L’incendie 
se répand et consume les convives enchainés sous 
la tapisserie. En méme temps Hamlet court & la 
chambre de Feggon, qui s’ était retiré de la salle du 
festin avant la fin du repas, et venge, par sa mort, 
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par sa feinte folie qui cachait une sagesse supé- 
rieure aux mortels, échappa aux emb(ches de ses 
ennemis et vengea son pére. 

Hamlet est marié; son pre est vengé. Son his- 
toire semble devoir @tre finie. Cependant les tra- 
ditions danoises ne quittent pas encore leur héros; 
elles racontent ses amiours et son mariage avec la 
reine d’Ecosse. Les Danois, ravis de la sagesse 
d’ Hamlet, et reconnaissant ses droits ἃ la couronne, 
Vavaient pris pour roi. ΠῚ resta pendant quelque 
temps en Danemarck, pour mettre ordre au gouver- 
nement, puis il fit €quiper trois vaisseaux, et partit 
pour l’Angleterre, afin de revoir son beau-pére et 
sa femme. Ses vaisseaux étaient pompeusement 
décorés ; il était suivi d’une brillante jeunesse, cou- 
verte d’armes é€clatantes. Autant son équipage 
autrefois avait été modeste et mesquin, autant il 
voulait maintenant qu’il fat éclatant. Tl avait 
un bouclier sur lequel était sculptée l’histoire de sa 
vie. Ses compagnons portaient des boucliers dorés, 

Le roi d’Angleterre recut Hamlet avec grand 
plaisir, et traita toute sa suite avec la plus grande 
hospitalité, Pendant le festin, il demanda si Feg- 
gon vivait encore et était toujours roi. Hamlet lui 
apprit qu’il avait été tué. Alors le roi demandant 
avec instance quel avait été son meurtrier, “ Celui 
qui vous apprend la chose, répondit Hamlet, est 
celui méme qui 1᾽ ἃ faite.”” A ces paroles, le roi fut 
troublé et garda tristement le silence. Il y avait 
en effet entre lui et Feggon un serment solennel 
par lequel le survivant devait venger la mort de 
Yautre. C’était donc ἃ lui ἃ venger la mort de 
Feggon. Mais sur qui la venger? sur son δία, 
sur le mari de sa fille? Tl réfléchit pendant long- 
temps. Enfin la foi du serment et Je respect de la 
parole donnée l’emportérent sur la parenté; il ne 
songea plus qu’& venger celui que la religion lui 
ordonnait de venger, puisqu’il l’avait juré ainsi, 
Mais comme la religion lui défendait en méme 
temps de violer les droits de hospitalité, il résolut 
de faire accomplir sa vengeance par εἶ autres mains, 
Sa femme venait de mourir. 11 pria done Hamlet 
aller en son nom demander la main de la Reine 
d’ Ecosse, disant qu’il ne doutait pas que sa sagesse 
ne le fit réussir dans cette négociation. 

La reine d’Ecosse était belle; mais elle était 
aussi orgueilleuse et aussi cruelle que belle. Com- 
me elle hafssait le mariage et voulait rester vierge 
toute sa vie, c’était s’exposer ἃ une mort certaine 
que de demander sa main. Beaucoup l’avaient 
fait jusqu’ici, et ils avaient tous péri. 

Hamlet connaissait tous les dangers d’une pa- 
reille négociation. Il résolut cependant de ne pas 
la refuser, et partit suivi d’une partie de ses com- 
pagnons, Arrivé en Ecosse, il s’arréta non loin de 
la demeure de la reine, dans un pré qui était voisin 
de la route. Il avait dessein d’y faire seulement 
reposer ses chevaux ; mais ravi du charme de ces 
lieux, il se laissa aller au plaisir d’y demeurer, et 
bientét s’endormit auprés d’un ruisseau dont le 
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murmure Pavait aidé au sommeil, La reine, ap- 
prenant son arrivée, avait envoyé des jeunes gens 
pour observer les étrangers, Un deux, plus adroit 
et plus rusé que les autres, trompant Ja vigilance 
des gardes, se glissa auprés d’Hamlet, lui déroba 
son bouclier et la lettre du roi d’ Angleterre, 1] ap- 
porta le tout ἃ la reine. La reine examinant avec 
soin le bouclier, comprit l’histoire d’ Hamlet et ad- 
mira sa sagesse et son génie; ensuite elle lut la let- 
tre par laquelle le roid’ Angleterre la demandait en 
mariage, et l’effaca, car elle hafssait surtout I’u- 
nion avec un vieillard, Elle écrivit ala place que le 
roi d’Angleterre la priait d’épouser celui qui lui 
remettrait ce message. Cela fait, elle ordonna de 
remettre le bouclier et la lettre dans lendroit ot 
ils avaient été pris, et surtout de faire en sorte 
qu’ Hamlet ne s’apergut de rien. 

Hamlet s’étant apergu qu’on lui avait dérobé son 
message et son bouclier feignit de se rendormir. 
I] pensait que la reine, qui avait fait faire Je larein 
pour savoir qui il était et ce qu’il venait faire, lui 
ferait remettre le tout pendant son sommeil, afin 
que plus tard elle pdt lui dire qui il était sans qu’il 
sit d’oi elle connaissait son histoire, Cela ne man- 
qua pas. A peine ¢tait-il endormi que le voleur 
vint remettre le bouclier. Aussit6t Hamlet se leve, 
le saisit, et, le chargeant de chatnes, lui fait tout 
avouer. Ensuite il se rend avec sa suite au palais 
de la reine; il la salue au nom de son beau-pere, et 
lui remet son message. Alors Hermatrude, c’était 
le nom de la reine, se met ἃ louer la sagesse extra- 
ordinaire a’ Hamlet, sa feinte folie, et la vengeance 
qu’il avait tirée de la mort de son pére ; puis, con- 
tinuant, elle dit qu’elle s’étonnait comment un 
homme si sage avait pu se tromper dans le choix 
de sa femme, et faire un mariage indigne de lui. 
Sa femme n’était-elle pas fille d’esclaves, quoique 
la fortune eut de ces esclaves fait un roi et une 
pews L’homme sage doit, en se mariant, regarder 

ἃ Véclat, non de la beauté, mais de la naissance. — 
Hamlet ne pouvait-il pas choisir entre des femmes 


dignes de son rang et ses égales? Elle finit par 4 


dire qu’elle était elle-méme d’un sang noble, reine, 
et presque roi par sa flerté ; qu’elle offrait sa main 
ἃ Hamlet; qu’il songefat qu'elle lui offrait ce qu’elle 
avait puni les autres d’espérer. 

Hamlet, charmé de ces paroles, embrasse la 
Reine en protestant de la joie qu’il ressent d’une 
pareille proposition, On dresse la table du festin, 
on appelle les courtisans, et la noce se célébre; le 
mariage fait, Hamlet retourne en Angleterre avec 
sa femme, ayant & sa suite une garde nombreuse 
d’Ecossais pour se défendre contre les dangers qu’il 
prévoyait, La fille du roi d’ Angleterre sa premitre 
femme, vint & sa rencontre; elle supportait avec 
peine qu’ Hamlet lui eat donne une rivale; mais la 
haine qu'elle avait pour l’étrangére ne l’emportait 
pas dans son coour sur la tendresse qu’elle avait 
pour son mari. Elle lui dit qu’elle lui découvrirait 
toutes les embfches qui lui seraient dressées; elle 
avait un fils, gage de leur amour; pouvait-elle, en 
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regardant son fils, ne point se souvenir de ses de- 
voirs d’épouse? ‘‘ Mon fils pourra hair la rivale de 
sa mére; moi, je dois l’aimer puisque vous l’aimez. 
Non, iln’y a ni malheur ni injustice qui puisse dé- 
truire ma tendresse pour vous; je vous protégerai, 
je vous sauverai des dangers qui vous menacent. 
Prenez done garde & votre beau-pére, il a & se ven- 
ger de vous; en vous parlant ainsi, je suis plus 
€pouse que fille,” 

Le beau-pere ne manqua pas de lui tendre des 
embdches; Hamlet échappa aux dangers, “griice ἃ 
sa prudence accoutumée, et le roi d’ Angleterre 
ayant fini par l’attaquer ἃ force ouverte, Hamlet 
le vainquit, s’empara de ses trésors, et revint en 
Danemarck avec un grand butin et ses deux ὅ- 

» 


pouses, 

Wiglet s’était emparé du trone. Hamlet le trom- 
pa d’abord, puis le vainquit; mais bient6t Wiglet 
ayant recruté des soldats en Scandinavie, envoya & 
Hamlet un défi de bataille. Hamlet savait, par 
Vart des devins, que, s'il acceptait le défi, il per- 
drait la vie; mais sa conscience lui disait que, s’il 
le refusait, il perdrait Vhonneur. Que faire donc? 
ΠῚ aima mieux sauver sa glorie. La seule chose qui 


*Parrétait, c’était ’amour qu’il avait pour Herma- 


trude; ils’inquiétait plus de son veuvage que de sa 
propre mort, et cherchait quel époux il lui pourrait 
destiner; mais Hermatrude, montrant une male 
hardiesse, déclara qu’elle suivrait son mari au 
milieu méme du combat, disant que la femme mé- 
ritait d’étre mandite qui craignait de mourir avec 
son mari. Hamlet alla combatire Wiglet et fut tué. 
Que fit alors Hermatrude ? elle €pousa Wiglet. 
Sur quoi Grammaticus-Saxo, ou l’ancien Scalde, 
dont il a traduit histoire d’ Hamlet, s’écrie : “Telle 
est la femme: soumise aux changemens de fortune, 
changeant selon le temps, facile & promettre, lente 
ἃ tenir, tojours préte ἃ céder au plaisir, ardente 
dans ses nouveaux désirs, oubliant aisément le 


‘ passé, et ayant toujours les passions en haleine !”’ 


Le vieux Scalde a tort de dire: Telle est la femme! 
᾿ Il a oublié la premi@re femme d’ Hamlet. 


Hamlet a eu ainsi dans ses deux femmes les 
deux types les plus célébres de la femme, Griselidis 
et la matrone d’Ephése. Quelle est celle qu’il aima 
le mieux? C’est la matrone d’Ephése, c’est Herm- 
atrude, soyez-en siirs. C’est pour elle qu’il s’in- 
quiéte et qu’il s’afflige ἃ la veille de sa mort. 1] 
youdrait, avant de mourir, lui trouver un mari; 
le pauvre homme! Et voil& bien de quoi réfléchir 
ἃ la faiblesse de ’humanité, et ἃ admirable vérité 
de notre conte d’ Hamlet. Hamlet est un sage, il a 
déjoué toutes les ruses, esquivé toutes les embt- 
ches, €vité tous les dangers: sa renommée de pru- 
dence est grande dans le monde. Mais cependant 
il est homme, et, ἃ ce titre, il paie son tribut ἃ 
VPhumanité. 

Lui qui prévoit et qui pénétre tout, il ne prévoit 
pas de quelle courte durée sera cette fidélité qu’on 
lui dit éternelle. Pourquoi cet aveuglement dans 


un homme si clairvoyant? Parce qu’il aime d’a- 
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bord, et ensuite parce qu’il s’agit ici de mensonges 
de femme, et que ces mensonges sont d’un genre 
particulier. La femme en effet ne ment pas; elle 
se s€duit elle-meme. Ses mensonges sont des illu- 
sions; de cette manitre que les femmes trompent 
beaucoup et mentent rarement, au contraire des 
hommes qui mentent plus souvent qu’ils ne trom- 
pent.—( Journal des Débats, 1831.) 
BURNEY, 

Me d’Arblay was wholly unnoticed in the nur- 
sery for any talents or quickness of study; indeed 
at eight years old she did not know her letters, and 
her brother, the tar, used to pretend to teach her to 
read, and gave her a book topsy-turvy, which he 
said she never found out. Her first work, Evelina, 
published at seventeen, was written by stealth in a 
closet up two pair of stairs. The book had been 
six months published before I heard its name: I 
opened ‘the first volume with fear and trembling. 
At fifteen, she had taken an opportunity while 
her parents were from home of burning all her 
manuscripts. 

FRANCIS. 

In the plague of Athens, the few who escaped 
the infection determined to enjoy life while it last- 
ed: they had singers from Magna Grecia and 
dancers from Gaul, who received an Attic talent 
or £193. 15s. every month for their trouble, which 
in those times was considered a high salary. 

** GREEK.” 

Causes of its preservation.—It was carried by the 
Macedonians to remote districts of the East :—che- 
rished at Alexandria and made a necessary part of 
Roman education :—studied by the Christians on 
account of the New Testament, so that many of 
the Fathers were familiar with Plato :—cultivated at 
Thessalonica and Constantinople when the schools 
of Athens were suppressed by Justinian, and Alex- 
andria taken by Saracens in the seventh century : 
—preserved in numerous inscriptions; Apollonius 
Rhodius had probably seen the characters on the 
Sigean stone. 

Causes of its corruption.—The κοινὴ διαλεχτος in- 
troduced by the Macedonian conquerors, supersed- 
ing the old dialects; accordingly, the purest writers 
lived with or before Demosthenes :—the Hebrew 


idioms which found their way even into Polybius, 


from the encouragement given to Jews at Alexan- 
dria :—the Alexandrian dialect, a mixture of Ma- 
cedonic Greek and Egyptian, and particularly the 
Septuagint which had an influence on the language 
of Eastern Greeks similar to the effects of the Latin 
Vulgate and of Luther’s translation, respeetively : 
—the barbarisms of Turks and of Saracens. 

When the χνους ἀρχαιοπινὴς wore off, numerous 
χαλχεντεροι formed collections of λεξεις, or words 
remarkable for peculiar form and signification ; 
and of γλωσσαι, which were obsolete, foreign, ob- 
secure, technical, or arising from dialects; hence 
Lexicons and Glossaries. 

Julius Pollux, Ovo,asixoy, reign of Commodus. 
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Hesychius, perhaps third century. 

Lexica Hippocratea of Erotian and Galen, 

Etymologicon Magnum, perhaps tenth century. 

Lexicon of Photius, patriarch of Constantinople. 

Suidas, a monk, eleventh century. 

Guarino, Crastonus, and one printed by Aldus, 
1497. 

Commentarius utriusque linguz, by Budeus, 
1467, and again by Carnerarius, 1551. 

Constantine, 1562, friend of Beza and of the 
elder Scaliger. 

Schrevelius, 1654. 

Henri Etienne (Stephanus), the most learned of 
printers, vernacularly acquainted with Greek, as- 
sisted by Sylburgius, and perhaps by Scapula, who 
was accused of printing before the publication, but 
who denies having any concern in the work. Ste- 
phanus was uncle to Casaubon, and published in 
1572.—( Quarterly Review.) 

YOUNG. 

Ir appears that Dr. Young acquired a very per- 
fect knowledge of the enchorial or epistolographic 
character, and was the first who decyphered a sin- 
gle hieroglyph. He ascertained the oval band or 
cartouche surrounding the name of Cleopatra, Bere- 
nice, and Ptolemy; and, with some errors, decy- 
phered each character, He was the first to an- 
nounce that certain hieroglyphs had phonetic values, 
and very nearly assigned those values: the three 
names Berenice, Ptolemy, and Cleopatra contain 
eleven distinct characters of an alphabet. Young 
failed to see distinctly, that the hieroglyph, when 
phonetic, stands for the first sound of the name or 
word represented by the picture; a jar for J, or 
a door for D. Young thought, another error, that 
the hieroglyphs were not phonetic but in foreign 
proper names, which is the case in Chinese, but 
Young was first to see that the characters were 
ever used phonetically. Champollion, from a very 
singular and comprehensive passage of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, judged that the hieroglyphics of one 
kind became phonetic, ἀπὸ τῶν πρωτὼν ςοιχειων, 
Young had judged erroneously in what places the 
hieroglyphics were used phonetically: he gave 
nearly accurate values to the letters of three pro- 
per names which, when rightly decyphered, gave 
eleven characters towards forming an alphabet; 
but he failed to see the exact law by which the 
phonetic values spring simply from the signs ; viz. 
that the sign, when phonetic, represents the first 
sound of the name of the figure or symbol. Cham- 
pollion interpreted Clemens Alexandrinus, ascer- 
tained the law of the phonetic character, and car- 
ried the discovery into many proper names, But 
I do not collect that much if any progress is yet 
made in the general language, from the difficulty 
of interpreting the ideographic symbols. The hiero- 
glyphics may almost be said to resemble two chil- 
dren’s plays mixed together: when phonetic, P. is 
represented by Papa, B. by Ba lambs; and when 
ideographic they resemble the words mixed with 
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pictures, or sort of graphic crambo, or as when the 
Scythians sent to the king a bird, a mouse, anda 
bundle of arrows, Abstracted from the—(Bdin- — 
burgh Review, 1827.) 

LORD J. RUSSELL. 

His disappointment produces bitterness and sus- 
picion, which become the elements of education to — 
ἃ new generation, Would save his country if he — 
could, But damn it if another should. The anec- 
dotes which formed the buzz of card parties and 
dinner parties in one century, are in the lapse of a 
hundred years or less transplanted into quartos, 
and go to encrease the stock of learning of the 
most grave and studious. A manufacturer who 
had travelled in France found that the main dif- 
ference was the English worked many more hours, 
She wondered where the ill wives came from, ‘the 
lasses were so good-humoured. The Hippia of 
Juvenal was country-woman of Lucretia, but mean- 
while the Romans had conquered the world. Pigs 
and yams for beads and red cloth. I envied the 
invalid, occupied in keeping unbroken the slender 
thread of existence. Every one violent for or a- 
gainst him, except his friends. Police of tongues : 
martyrdom of opinion. 

Montesquieu attributes the talents under Louis 
XIV. to the troubled times of his minority. The 
Regent had ten or twelve profligates whom he cal- 
led his roués, as being fit for the wheel. There 
was a greater resemblance than at first appeared, 
between M™* de Maintenon’s two modes of life:— 
the tedium, littleness, and monotony, of the court, 
the envy, jealousy, and ambition, of the convent. 

H. SMITH. 

Champfort says:—Il y a des hommes ἃ qui les 
illusions sur les choses qui les intéressent sont aus- 
si nécessairies que la vie: quelquefois cependant 
ils ont des apercus qui les feraient croire prés de la 
vérité, mais ils s’en eloignent bien vite, et ressem- 
blent aux enfans qui courent apres un masque, et 
qui s’enfuient si le masque vient & se retourner, 
The Malthusian dilemma, when the population 
shall press upon the limits of food, The pen, dip- 
ped in Souchong, absolutely runs away with me 
perpetrating bouts rimés in its course. Single out 
an heiress and spin round and round with her like 
a billiard-ball, merely to pocket her at last, Eras- 
mus compares the understanding to a drunken 
clown attempting to mount his horse; help him up 
on one side, and he falls over on the other, Long 
familiarity with literature had produced the usual 
effects ; he was more solicitous as to the manner 
than the matter. Had you looked on the water, 
said a countryman to Thales, you might have seen » 
the moon, but by gazing at the moon you could 
never have seen the pond, The Golden-mouthed 
Saint:—Amarus est mundus et diligitur; puta, si 
dulcis esset, qualiter amaretur. My desires were 
dolphin-like and shewed themselves above the ele- 
ment they lived in. Burns took peculiar delight 
in strolling along the borders of a wood on a gusty 
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autumnal day. Magister artium ingenique largi- 
tor venter.— Pers. He was aman of an unbounded 
stomach, We slip through the fingers of the play- 
wright ; he might as well dramatise a bag of mar- 
bles. A whole Buchan of remedies. Te teneam 
moriens deficiente manu. Foecundi calices quem 
non fecere disertum? All grass is flesh; eat and 
be eaten. Mental or bodily estate. If he do not 
hate France more than falsehood. The child’s the 
father of the man. They o’er-inform their tene- 
ment of clay. Neither white wine nor vinegar. 
This Paria of the quadrupeds, the ass. Their post- 
humous trials, of which so many representations 
are seen in hieroglyphics, by whose verdict the 
body of the wicked might be denied the rites of 
sepulture. Epimenides said all Cretans were liars: 
but Epimenides was a Cretan: and Epimenides 
was a liar; therefore the Cretans were not liars: 
therefore Epimenides was not a liar. Ibis redibis 
nunquam in bello peribis. Makes an irresistible 
appeal from her face to her figure. Mrs. Waddle’s 
maid and umbrella. Mr. Wheeze’s boy and lantern. 
Boileau says, the time a man makes a company 


_wait for him is always spent in discovering his 


faults. Square-rigged, mathematical 
low. After a Nemzan resistance. 

* Doctor I want you to mend my cacology. Every 
blackberry is either white or red when it is green, 
which sounds like a violent catachresis. An chi- 
mzra rimbombans in vacuo poterit edere primas 
intentiones. Knows no more of the leading prin- 
ciple on which the great palladium of the law was 
built, than the rat, which is conversant with all 
the holes, flaws, and hiding-places under St. Paul’s, 
knows of architecture. Cceurs, gens de choeur, 
Ecclesiastics : pike-heads, or ends of lances: car- 
reaux, square stones or tiles, designated citizens 
and tradesmen: the trefoil, husbandmen. Lord 
Petersham, bad maccaroni. She’s a most loving 


inded fel- 


- wife; a mock turtle. Heaved by the writhing earth 


*- 


the towers creak crack, Then with a clash slap- 
dash, smash helter-skelter whack. We invert the 
proper notice of the wisdom of our ancestors and 
look for it at the wrong end. In the School for 
Scandal, the reputation of its dialogue has been 
echoed from the closet to the theatre. The writers 
on physics and natural history, from the satis- 
factory and harmonious results which their studies 
presented, were generally men of an even and hap- 
py temperament, while the professors of politics 
and legislation, from the contrary developement 
offered by their researches, were not unfrequently 
of a melancholy and fretful spirit. Plato, after 
the execution of Socrates and the enslavement of 
his country, wrote his Timus, describing insti- 
tutions of the island Atlantis whose existence is a 
matter of controversy, Lord Bacon, New Atlantis. 
Sir T. More feigns his Utopia to be one of the 
newly discovered countries in America, of which 
the account is given him by Hythlodmus, a Portu- 
guese who sailed in company with Americus Ves- 
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pucius. Harrington wrote a new political romance 
or beau idéal of government under the title of Oce- 
ana: severe reflections on Croniwell to whom ne- 
vertheless it was dedicated: Cromwell to his daugh- 
ter Lady Claypole:—What he had won with the 
sword he would not suffer himself to be scribbled 
out of. A la Oswald, ἃ la Corinne. Her mother is 
for ever breaking poor Priscian’s head: called K. 
William a Nero, meaning a Hero. Carcass to the 
knackers. Residuary of his crust. Laughter is 
catching though wit is not. Splendidé mendax. A 
Pilpay or an AZsop. Handling. . orpiments. . car- 
nations. The Mammoth and Megatherium. Look- 
ing-glasses not half so good. Gave the preference 
to the bar, with an ultimate eye to the H. of Com- 
mons, From this incorrigible world. A little finger 
picked up in an oyster shell, supposed to be the 
captain’s.—( Gaieties and Gravities. ) 
‘ VOLTAIRE. 

RAMSAL, éléve de ce célébre archevéque, Féné- 
lon, m’a écrit ces mots: S’il etait né en Angleterre 
il aurait développé son génie, et donné l’essor sans 
crainte & ses principes que personne n’a connus, 
Mais imitation qui fait voir comme ces originaux 
devaient étre écrits, ‘Sage (le) né en 1667: son 
roman de Gil Blas est demeuré, parce qu’il y a du 
naturel.’ Regnard: il vécut en voluptueux et en phi- 
losophe. Scudéri (Madeleine :) authoress of Clélie 
and Cyrus. Vaugelas: un de ceux qui pouvaient 
faire des vers Italiens sans en pouvoir faire de 
Frangais. 1 faudra que chacun se réduise ἃ culti- 
ver une petite partie du vaste champ que le siécle 
de Louis XIV. a défriché. Ces lieux communs de 
morale lubrique, que Lulli réchauffa des sons de sa 
musique.. que Lulli ait rencontré un Quinault. 
Les Médicis appelérent ἃ Florence les Grecs que les 
Tures chassaient: les arts toujours transplantées de 
Grece en Italie. Droit public, pour laquelle la na- 
tion allemande est si renommée. Rome: la nature 
du gouvernement ne sert pas ἃ peupler son pays : 
les Papes . . sont des Italiens blanchis dans les af- 
faires. Je ne sais si une autre nation eut pu con- 
server si long-tems dans |’ Europe tant de préroga- 
tives toujours combattues : toute autre cour les eut 
peut-étre perdues, ou par sa fierté, ou par sa lenteur, 
ou par sa vivacité. Un courier se présenta ; les 


-gentinelles reconnurent dans ce courier le Prince de 


Condé,-.qui venait d’ Agen ἃ travers mille aventures, 
et toujours déguisé, se mettre & la téte de son ar- 
mée: le vainqueur de Rocroi, de Fribourg, de 
Norlingue, et de Lens. On porta le deuil de Crom- 
well ἃ la cour de France. Christine: ‘Je ne noir- 
cirai jamais une action qui m’a semblé si belle, par 
un ldche repentir :’ so the Duke of York. Si un 
génie tel que le pape Alexandre VI. ou Borgia son 
fils, avait eu La Rochelle ἃ prendre, il aurait invité 
dans son camp les principaux chefs sous un serment 
sacré, et se serait défait d’eux : Mazarin serait en- 
tré dans la ville 2 ou 3 ans plus tard, en gagnant 
et en divisant les bourgeois: Don Louis de Haro 
n’eut pas hazardé l’entreprise : Richelieu fit une 
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digue sur la mer ἃ l’exemple d’ Alexandre, et entra 
dans Rochelle en conquérant : mais une marée un 
peu forte, ou un peu plus de diligence de la part 
des Anglais délivraient La Rochelle et faisaient 
passer Richelieu pour un téméraire. The account 
of Blenheim and Ramillies and Oudenarde—Wa- 
terloo. C’était contre sa personne qu’on s’était 
ligué plut6t que contre la France. Les Espagnols: 
espéce de courage contraire ἃ celui des autres peu- 
ples, qui commencent par de grands efforts, et qui 
se rebutent. Louis XIV. envisagea une gloire cer- 
taine dans la seule entreprise en faveur de Jacques, 
A Oudenarde, ’armée découragée se retira sans 
ordre. Les peuples qui avaient idolatré leur roi 
dans ses prospérités murmuraient contre Louis XIV. 
malheureux. Le cruel hiver de 1709 acheva de 
désesp€rer la nation : les arbres fruitiers . . and yet 
afterwards, Le fléau de cet hiver était général dans 
l'Europe. I! perdit les trois derniéres années de sa 
vie, dans l’esprit de la plupart de ses sujets, tout ce 
qu’il avait fait de grand. Un prince qui, ayant fait 
d’aussi bonnes choses que lui, serait encore simple 
et modeste, serait le premier des rois, et Louis 
XIV. le second. A Colbert:—Vous avez trouvé la 
voiture renversée d’un coté, et vous l’avez renver- 
sée de autre. Révocation de |’ Edit de Nantes, 
fatale injure faite aux cendres du grand Henri IV. 
Il avait des convulsions, il changeait de voix, il 
restait immobile, égaré, les cheveux hcrissés, selon 
Vancien usage de toutes les nations, et selon les 
régles de démence transmises de siécles en siécles, 
Heureuse necessité de tolérance: ressources des 
sages qui gouvernent contre l’enthousiasme passa- 
ger, L’institut des Jésuites, par lequel ils renon- 
cent aux dignités ecclesiastiques. Le nonce Rober- 
ti: —Bisogna infarinarsi di teologia, e fare un fondo 
di politica, ant l’esprit humain a de peine ἃ se 
détacher des affaires, quand une fois elles ont servi 
d’aliment& son inquiétude, Se serait il contenté de 
mettre les croix dans lair? Ne les aurait il mis 
dans le cceur des Chinois ? Marshal Saxe at Fon- 
tenoy: ‘Comment se peut il faire,’ s’ecria-t-il, ‘que 
de telles troupes ne soient pas victorieuses ?’ So 
Napoleon : ‘On les a battus trois fois, et ils ne le 
savent pas.’—( Siécle de Louis XIV. ) 

La noblesse et le clergé défendent leur liberté 
contre leur roi, et ’Otent au reste de la nation. On 
vend ses suffrages, rarement ses affections, Stanis- 
laus Lecsinsky et sa femme furent couronnés roi et 
reine de Pologne: Charles XII. vit la cérémonie 
incognito, comme il avait vu l’élection: unique point 
qu'il retirait de ses conquétes. Petersburg: ni 
les inondations, ni la stérilite du terrain, ni l’igno- 
rance des ouvriers, ni la mortalité qui fit perir 
200,000 hommes, ne lui firent point changer de 
résolution ; il est difficile ἃ prévoir si cette colonie 
subsistera long-tems, Il songeat ἃ se venger de 
Rome : il dit au Comte Wratislau, que les Suédois 
avaient autrefois subjugué Rome, et qu’ils n’avaient 
pas dégénerés comme elle, Exilé en Sibérie, l’of- 
ticier qui ne put exercer aucun métier fut réduit a 
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fendre et ἃ porter le bois du soldat devenn tailleur, 
menuisier, macon, ete. Charles répliqua par un 
sourire d’indignation : il se jeta sur un sofa, et re- 
garda le Visir d’un air plein de col@re A Ge mnepries 
il étendit la jambe vers lui, et embarrassant exprés 
son éperon dans ia robe du Ture ill tl déchisa, ὦ 
se releva sur le champ, remonta & cheval et retour- 
na ἃ Bender, La mauvaise politique de la Porte, 
d’avoir toujours par vanité les ambassadeurs des — 
princes chrétiens & Constantinople, et de ne pas 
entretenir un seul agent dans aucune cour chré-— 
tienne, fait que ceux-ci péndtrent et conduisent . . 
et que le Divan.. Beaucoup d’exemples d’états 
alliées conquis par une seule puissance, bien peu 
d’un grand empire conquis par plusieurs alliés, 
Ses sujets, échauffés par la vivacité des 
présens, penseut étre nés dans l’époque la 
singulitre depuis la eréation.—( Charles ἀν 
BOILEAU. 
Tv dors, Prélat, tu dors, et Ta-haut ἃ ta place, 
Le Chantre aux yeux du Choour étale te ΟΝ 4 
Chante les Oremus, fait des processions, 
Et répand ἃ grands flots les bénédictions, . 
Elle dit, et du vent de sa bouche ptoline! ἢ 
Lui souffle avec ces mots l’ardeur de la.chicane. 
Le Prélat se réveille, et plein d’émotion 
Lui donne toutefois la bénédiction. 
De votre dignité soutenez mieux !’éclat ; 
Est-ce pour travailler que vous étes Prélat?.. . 
L’insolent s’emparant du fruit de mes travaux 
A prononcé pour moi le Bénédicat vos. 
Oui pour mieux m’égorger il prend mes propres 
armes.=— 
Le Prélat, ἃ ces mots, verse un torrent de larmes. 
Tes bénédictions dans le trouble croissant, 
Tu pourras les répandre et par vingt et par cent: 
Et pour braver le Chantre en son orgueil extréme, 
Les répandre & ses yeux, et le bénir lui-méme. 
Les plaisirs nonchalans folAtrent ἃ l’entour, ; 
Ah! je vois bien ot tend tout ce discours trompeur, 
Reprend le chaud vieillard, le Prélat vous fait peur. 
Je vous ai vu cent fois, sous sa main bénissante, 
Courber servilement une épaule tremblante, 
Hé bien! allez, sous lui fléchissez les genoux : 
Je saurai réveiller les chanoines sans vous. 
Et dans leurs cours, brolans de la soif de plaider, 
Verse l’amour de nuire, et la peur de céder, ... 
Et pour toutes vertus fit au dos d’un carosse 
A cété d’une mitre armorier sa crosse. 
- .-.- 
Au spectacle étonnant de leur chfite imprévue 
Le prélat pousse un cri qui pénétre les nues. 
Il maudit dans son cur le démon des combats, 
Et de l’horreur du coup il recule six pas. 
Mais, bientOt rappelant son antique prouesse, 
ΤΙ tire du manteau sa dextre vengeresse : 


Il part, et de ses doigts saintement allongés 
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Bénit les combattans en deux files rangés. 
ΤΙ sait que ’ennemi que ce coup va surprendre 
Desormais sur ses pieds ne l’oseroit attendre, 
Et déja voit pour lui tout le peuple en courroux 
Crier aux combattans ; Profanes, ἃ genoux. 
Le Chantre, gui de loin voit approcher Vl orage, 
Dans son ccour éperdu cherche en vain du courage, 
Sa fierté Pabandonne, il tremble, il céde, il fuit. 
Le long des sacrés murs sa brigade le suit. 
Evrard seul, en un coin prudemment retiré, 
Se croyait ἃ couvert de Pinsulte sacré. 
Mais le Prélat vers lui fait une marche adroite 
Il observe de l’ceil, et tirant vers la droite, 
Tout d’un coup tourne & gauche, et d’un bras 
fortuné 
Bénit subitement le guerrier consterné. 
Le Chanoine surpris de la foudre mortelle 
Se dresse et léve en vain une téte rebelle, 
Sur ses genoux tremblans il tombe ἃ cet aspect, 
Et donne & la frayeur ce qu’il doit au respect, 
Dans le Temple aussit6t le Prélat plein de gloire 
Va gouter les doux fruits de sa sainte victoire, 
Et de leur vain projet les Chanoines punis 
_ §S’en retournent chez eux, éperdus, et BENIS. 
LE LUTRIN. 
MERY ET BARTHELEMY. 
Car si la politique, en changemens féconde, 
Une derniére fois bouleversant le monde, 
Sous des prétextes vains divisait sans retour 
L’irascible amitié de lune et l’autre cour ; 
Si, le fer ἃ la main, vingt nations entiéres 
Parraissant tout-a-coup autour de nos frontiéres 
Réveillaient le tocsin des supr¢mes dangers ; 
Surtout si, dans les rangs des soldats étrangers, 
L’homme au pale visage, effrayant météore, 
Venait en agitant un lambeau tricolore ; 
Si sa voix resonnait ἃ l’autre bord du Rhin ; 
Comme dans Josaphat la trompette d’airain, 
La trompette puissante aux siécles annoncée, 
Suscitera les morts dans leur couche glacée ; 
Qui sait si cette voix, fertile en mille échos, 
D’un peuple de soldats n’éveillerait les os ? 
Si dun pére exilé renouvelant histoire 
Domptant des ennemis complices de sa gloire, 
L’usurpateur nouveau, de bras eu bras porté, 
N’entrerait pas en roi dans la grande cité ? 
Tels, au bruyans échos des cris et des fanfares, 
Les princes cheyelus, dans les Gaules barbares, 
_Paraissaient au milieu des Francs et des Germains, 
Montés sur des pavois soutenus par leurs mains. 
LE FILS DE L’ HOMME. 
VOLTAIRE, 
Ses peuples sous son régne ont oublié leurs pertes ; 
De leurs nombreux troupeaux les plaines sont cou- 
vertes, _ 
Les guérets de leurs bleds, les mers de leurs vais- 
Ils sont craints sur la terre, ils sont rois sur les eaux. 
Leur flotte impérieuse, asservissant Neptune, 
Des bouts de Punivers appelle la fortune. 
Londres, jadis barbare, est le centre des arts, 
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Le magazin du monde, et l’azile de Mars. 
Aux murs de Westminster on voit paraitre ensemble 
Trois pouvoirs étonnés dunceud qui les rassemble : 
Les députés du peuple et les grands et le roi, 
Divisés d’intérét, réunis par la loi, 
Tous trois membres sacrés de ce corps invincible, 
Dangereux a lui-méme, & ses voisins terrible. 
Heureux lorsque Je peuple, instruit de son devoir, 
Respecte autant qu’il doit le souverain pouvoir ! 
Plus heureux lorsqu’un roi, doux, juste, et politique 
Respecte autant qu’il doit la liberté publique ! 
Ah! s’écria Bourbon, quand pourront les Francais 
Voir d’un régne aussi beau fleurir les saintes loix ! 
Quel exemple pour vous, monarques de la terre ! 
Une femme a fermé les portes de la guerre. 
HENRIADE. 
MORIER. 

THE Persians make a distinction between those 
who read and understand and those who read and 
do not understand. Go to, go to, my little uncle! 
Whose dog would he be to think of owning? Not 
without hopes that he felt acutely how well we had 
burned his father. The Mehmandar entered, with 
his face turned upside down ; he began to shake 
his head and went into a corner to think. Began 
to throw his face into smiles and look at the wea- 
ther. And now, gentle reader, Hadji Baba kisses ~ 
your feet, seeks protection at the skirt of your coat, 
and hopes that your shadow may never be less. 

DE STAEL. 

OsWALD ne sentait que le profond isolement 
qui serre le coeur, quand vous entrez dans une ville 
étrangére. Ona souvent dans le coeur je ne sais 
quelle image innée de ce qu’on aime, qui pourrait 
persuader qu’on reconnait Vobjet que lon voit 
pour la premiére fois. Michel-Ange a dit, en voy- 
ant la coupole du Panthéon, ‘ Je la placerai dans 
les airs.’ Et en effet, Peglise de S. Pierre est un 
temple posé sur une eglise. Les plus beaux mo- 
numents des arts sont cachés sous les flots du Tibre. 
Si l’on avait laissé les colonnes, les marbres, les 
statues, ἃ la place méme ou ils ont été trouvés, la 
ville ancienne presqu’en entier serait encore de- 
bout, mais les hommes de nos jours, oseraient-ils 
s’y promener! II faut que ce protecteur adore la 
foiblesse qu’il défend et respecte la divinité sans 


_| pouvoir qui, comme ses dieux Pénates, portent 


bonheur ἃ sa maison. Les Anglais sont les hom- 
mes du monde qui ont plus de discrétion et de 
ménagement dans tout ce qui tient aux affections 
véritables. La nature qui n’a pas voulu que deux 
feuilles se ressemblassent, a mis encore plus de di- 
versité dans les Ames. La pitce de Roméo et Ju- 
liette, traduite en Italien, semblait rentrer dans sa 
langue maternelle. Michel Ange a donné ἃ ses 
prophétes une expression redoutable et puissante 
qui en fait des Jupiters plut6t que des saints. C’est 
nécessairement subordonner la peinture & la poésie 


| que de la consacrer ἃ des sujets traités par les 


grands poétes. La plupart des effets pittoresques 
naissent d’une expression simple, d’un moment de 
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repos digne d’étre indéfiniment prolongé. Peut-on 

- peindre Macbeth précipité dans le crime par les 

_ prestiges d’ambition ? Comment exprimer la ter- 
reur qu’il €prouve qui se concilie avee une bra- 
voure.*. Ce mot, no more, le plus sensible de la 
langue anglaise. La langue italienne va d’elle- 
méme, et parait avoir plus d’esprit que celui qui 
parle. A peine quelques mots (’amour et de mort 
dirigent-ils de temps en temps la réflexion, mais 
plus souvent le vague de la musique se préte & tous 
les mouvemens de l’Ame, et chacun croit retrouver 
dans cette mélodie, image de ce qu’il souhaite 
sur la terre. La vie religieuse est un combat etnon 
pas un hymne. 


Sur les mondes detruits le Temps dort immobile. 


Le Miséréré :—Tour & tour une musique céleste 
se fait entendre, et le verset suivant, dit en récitatif, 
est murmuré d’un ton sourd et presque rauque : on 
dirait que c’est la réponse des caractéres dures aux 
f&imes sensibles, que c’est le réel de la vie qui 
vient flétrir.. TAacher de se figurer comment la 
terre dans sa premiére jeunesse paraissait aux re- 
gards des hommes. I) revient toujours ἃ sa nature 
mais ce qui l’en fait sortir lui fait du bien: son 
amour-propre est plus susceptible qu’ambitieux : 
jai toujours trouvé que les hommes s’offrent ἃ 
Vimagination comme des fantémes quand ils vous 
blament, et des pygmées quand ils vous louent. 
Une personne trés aimable & la longue. Les hom- 
mes qui professent l’immoralité sont trés flattés si 
par hasard on leur donne une marque d’estime. 
Jamais: quelle parole de fer et de feu! L’aspect de 
Ja nature enseigne la résignation mais ne peut rien 
sur l’incertitude. [1 y avait dans |’ antiquité quel- 
que chose plus noble que ladouleur: ἃ peine trouve- 
t-on dans leur statues quelques traces de mélan- 
cholie. Lapensée qui n’a plus d’alimens se replie 
sur elle-méme. Aux flambeaux, les statues parais- 
sent des figures pales qui ont un caracttre plus 
touchant de griice et de vie. Souvent au milieu des 
distractions il semble qu’une voix touchante et ré- 
signée nous dise, ‘Vous que j’aimais, m’avez vous 
done oublié?’ L’amére ironie du malheur est son 
expression la plus déchirante. L’indifférence & ses 
beaux actions fut quelquefois l’effet de Ja frivolité. 
Machiavel révéla l’art du crime plus en observateur 
qu’en criminel. La sagacité qu’on attribue ἃ I’es- 
prit des femmes, tient uniquement ἃ !’attention 
continuelle qu’inspire un vrai sentiment. La vertu 
contribue tellement au bonheur qu’on pouyait la 
considérer comme une sorte de prescience accordée 
ἃ homme sur cette terre. 

SIMOND. 

Tue bad taste which precedes good taste is pre- 
ferable to that which follows it. Sons of the clergy, 
a phrase surprising to catholics. Merinos, origin- 
ally English. England, country-house of London, 
whose polypus arms. . In the Spanish play of the 
Cid, the father, after being insulted, calls his three 
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sons and bites their thumbs; two, one after the — 
other, holla out, the Cid not. English officers, — 
cured of liver complaint by Tippoo’s short allow- — 
ance, found their friends dead of the same disease 
on returning to Calcutta. L’insupportable ἰοὺς de 
nos égaux. Le diner fait, on digtre, on raisonne, 
On conte, on rit, on médit du prochain. If it ever 
was wise to be ashamed of having laughed, it was 
so then, Vegetables in England a sort of hay 
boiled instead of dried. Victime des secours plus — 
que de la douleur. Qui n’est que juste est dur. — 
Stage-coach crammed inside and hérissé outside. 
When gold vanished, why not have allowed two 
prices, one in gold and one in paper? Life is ajest — 
and all things show it, I thought so once and now 
I know it. The head ‘Scarce more extensive than 
the sinewy neck.’ Du cdté de la barbe est toute Ja 
puissance. Porceau d’Epicure. As certain animals 
find nothing sufficiently piquant but thistles. John- 
son ; ‘For all I see, all foreigners are fools.’ The 
new school draws from nature; Spectator, ete,, from 
memory. Man is most properly called in England 
a tool-making animal. Nature’ spreads over her 
landscape the luminous canopy of heaven ; its 
brightness puts out terrestrial objects and harmo- 
nizes the crude opposition of their colours; artists 
have not the same resource, and as they cannot 
illuminate the sky, they must obscure their earth, 
repeating on the lower key of the instrument that 
harmony which nature gives on the higher,—( Tours 
in England, 1809—11.) 
MIRABEAU, 

L’HonneurR, dit Aristote, est un témoignage 
d’estime qu’on rend ἃ ceux qui sont bienfaisans, et 
quoiqu’il fat juste de ne porter de ’honneur αὐ ἃ 
ces sortes de gens, on ne laissa pas d’honorer en- 
core ceux qui sont en puissance de les imiter, 
Celui qui résiste de tout son pouvoir ἃ la destruction 
d'une société dans laquelle il est né, n’a pas moins 


de mérite que celui qui tache de prolonger les jours 
d’un pére caduc, et de lui rendre, s’il le peut, la ς᾽ 


santé, ‘ Apprenez & vos pupilles que la nature n’a 
pas destiné I’ Europe entiére ἃ étre le jouet de douze 
familles,’ disait le Sénat de Suéde aux gouverneurs 
de ses Princes. Quand le premier pas est fait dans 
ce genre, les détails vont toujours en croissant, 
chacun de ces détails demande un homme parce 
que chaque homme demande une place; les pa- 
piers se multiplient. Combien de fois n’a-t-on pas 
loué en France le ministére de Richelieu? ces lou- 
anges lui seraient tires justement acquises s’il avait 
été chargé de détruire la nation. Que tout souve- 
rain qui se dit tel par la grace de Dieu ressemble & 
Xercéts enchfinant les ou frappant de verges 
le mont Athos, s’il opprime son peuple et que ce 
peuple s’éléve, M. de Turenne estimait plus la 
sagesse combinée de Mazarin, que la superiorité 
trop entreprenante de Richelieu: Quid non adul- 
tus concupiscet, qui in purpuris repit? Ante pala- 
tum eorum quam os instituimus. Tributa et in- 
juncta imperii munera impigri obeunt, si injurie 
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absint, has gre tolerant.— Tacit. I have said ye 

are gods, but ye shall die like one of the people. 

Regum timendorum in proprios greges, Reges in 

ipsos imperium est Jovis.—(Sur le Despotisme.) 
W. IRVING. 

Tue sound of casual footsteps had ceased from 
the Abbey, I could only hear now and then the 
distant voice of the priest chanting the evening 
service, and the faint responses of the choir. Sud- 
denly the notes of the deep labouring organ burst 
on the ear, rolling as it were huge billows of sound. 
How well do their volume and grandeur accord 
with this mighty building! with what pomp do 
they swell through its vast vaults, breathe their 
awful harmony through these caves of death and 
make the silent Sepulchre vocal!’ And now they 
rise in triumphant acclamation, heaving higher and 
higher their accordant notes, and piling sound on 
sound. And now they pause—and the soft voices 
of the quire break out into sweet gushes of melody: 
they soar aloft and warble along the roof and seem 
to play about these lofty walls like the pure airs 
of heaven. Again the pealing organ heaves its 

_ thrilling thunder, compressing air into music and 
rolling it forth on the soul. What long-drawn ca- 
dences! What solemn sweeping concords! It fills 
the vast pile and seems to jar the very walls; and 
now it is winding up in full Jubilee ; it is rising 
from earth to heaven: the very soul seems floated 
upwards on this swelling tide of harmony. 

LE SAGE. 

Mes docteurs m’ayant abandonné et laissé le 
champ libre ἃ la nature me sauvérent par ce moy- 
en. Le maitre ἃ danser.—Combien prenez-vous 
par mois ?—Quatre doubles pistoles, reprit il, c’est 
le prix courant,—Quatre doublons par mois! m’é- 
criai-je, c’est beaucoup.—Comment beaucoup? ré- 
pliqua-t-il d’un air étonné, vous donneriez bien une 
pistole par mois ἃ un maitre de philosophie. ἢ fit 

_ yenir aussi trois fameux médecins qui avaient la 
_ réputation de guérir quelquefois leurs malades. . 
aussi-t6t que le bruit de ’'arrivée de ce dernier se 
répand-il dans le chateau, on n’y entendit que des 
plaintes et des gémissemens; on y regarda la mort 
du maitre comme prochaine, tant on y était préve- 
nu contre ces Messieurs. [15 avaient amené l’apo- 
ticaire. . ils laisstrent d’abord les notaires faire 
leur métier ; aprés quoi ils se disposé rent & faire le 
leur: comme ils étaient dans les principes de San- 
grado, dés la premiére consultation ils ordonnérent 
saignée sur saignée, en sorte qu’au bout de six 
jours ils réduisirent le Comte Duc ἃ I’extrémité, et 
le septitme ils le delivrérent de sa vision.—( Gil 

Blas.) 

SCRAPS OF LETTERS FROM NAPLES. 

1 AM now sitting at Naples, chilly mortal, in 
January 1825, without a fire-place in my room. 
Naples puts me sometimes in mind of Genoa, some- 
times of London, in point of noise, the true pleasure 
of London before macadamization. 1 have not 
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seen the bay, that is, not in fine weather, which 
constitutes Naples, its sky and the reflection on 
the sea; for rainy weather is pretty much the same 
everywhere. 

The music at La Seala and voice of the Pisaroni 
still run in my head, the San Carlo at present be- 
ing execrable except the salle du spectacle. 


French. Italian. English. 
La salle du spectacle, il teatro, the theatre. 
le theatre, il paleo scenico, the stage. 
le parterre, la platea, the pit. 


Palco scenico may be translated scene-box or scene 
platform. In France, Porchestre means not only 
the music place, but the few first rows of the par- 
terre; and sometimes the musicians go out to make 
room for spectators: in France a gallery goes 
round, under the 2465 loges or second tier of boxes, 
called lere galerie : there is also a 24¢ galerie higher 
up; the ends of the lere galerie coming next and 
over the stage, are the highest price and best places 
for men: women never appear in the pit. Five or 
six different prices paid, besides the premium paid 
when the house is ‘encombrée.’ When a great 
throng is expected, ‘on fait la queue,’ i. e. people 
wait two abreast in a very long line under eyes of 
gens d’armes half the day; for the tickets are sold 
at a different window outside and no money is 
taken on entering. Many of those who have fait 
la queue all the morning, sell tickets thus obtained, 
fora premium. ‘There is no tricking or conceal- 
ment as to the receipts, and the caisse is reckoned 
the only sure sign of actor’s or author’s fame: the 
larger receipts are usually made known next morn- 
ing in three journals devoted to the spectacle. In 
the Italian theatres are no galleries ; at the superb 
Scala of Milan, so cheap is silk, gilding, artists and 
artisans of all kinds, that the native goes in for 
something less, and the foreigner for something 
more, than sixpence. At Naples all the middle 
rows of the pit are set apart for the Austrian or 
other military, and no one sits there even when 
empty of officers. Most of the boxes both in 
France and Italy may be hired: scarcely any two 
theatres are arranged exactly in the same manner. 

Italy may be considered as a sort of book lying 


-open to the eye, treating of many arts and some of 


the most valuable sciences; if there are any fugi- 
tive impressions coming under no definite head, 
these are even more difficult to seize. If described 
unfaithfully, they raise unfounded expectations: at 
the same time every one finds sympathy for his 
feelings somewhere, because they are his feelings, 
whether clever or not clever, but then they must 
be recorded as they pass: Gray said that one word 
or thought at the time and on the spot, was worth 
millions of after thoughts, 

Indescribably interesting is Pompeii; though it 
requires literally a master’s hand to describe it 
without continually falling back on the epithets, 
curious, pleasing, etc. In the distance, and not 
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very distant are ‘two converging Apennines :’ des- 
troyed by ashes, the town was easily uncovered, 
yet, though very extensive, a small proportion is 
laid bare. Sotto i Francesi, seven hundred men 
dug at Pompeii: dopo i Francesi, seven! I saw 
several trifling mistatements in the travellers Eus- 
tace and Forsyth; but these sort of books above all 
others should be sucked and thrown away. Who- 
ever goes to Pompeii should chuse a day after hard 
rain, bring eatables, order dinner as he goes at the 
Trattoria di commercio, Torre d’ Annunziata, and 
returning dine in a terrestrial paradise. Some 
streets at Pompeii are broad enough for any forti- 
fied town; one only, too narrow to admit more 
than one of their narrow carriages; large broad 
stepping-stones in many places. The Via Appia 
runs through the town; solid but very narrow; dis- 
tinguish Appius Claudius XVIR or Decemvir, from 
Appius Claudius a Roman orator who made the 
Appian way and some aqueducts in the time of 
Pyrrhus, I believe the Appian way passed through 
Herculaneum also, The road from Pompeii to 

Naples, fifteen miles, passes through a succession of 
towns or large villages, having the advantage of 
the sea on one hand and the most fruitful of soils 
formed by lava after some centuries. Portici, five 
miles from Naples;. Torre del Greco ruined by 
eruptions and slowly rebuilding ; ruined houses 
amidst the lava, and new ones building lower down, 
The eruption of 1822, called ΠῚ cenere di venti due, 
remains in the shape of fine dust strewed all over 
the country about a foot thick, making the road 
seriously insupportable except after rain, The 
mountain changes its aspect as you pass by it, but 
always desolate and terrible: a monastery of Cam- 
aldolese friars on a hill of lava and very close to the 
crater. The cone on which is the crater, and the 
other summit, a ruined crater, are evidently excres- 
cences which do not form a part of the original 
crust of our globe. Some angular hills and vallies 
appear to have been formed by earthquakes among 
previous beds of lava. From the accidental cha- 
racter of the voleanic rocks, the crater seems al- 
ways to have been lowest and suffered the fluid to 
overflow most, towards Pompeii; the appearance of 
the country is quite unusual; slope from the moun- 
tain to the sea regular and rather steep, the whole 
plain on that side up to the ridges of the more dis- 
tant mountains is formed by floods of lava congealed 
into rocky soil, and gives one an idea that, if the 
world lasted long enough, the whole valley would 
be filled up and the Apennine drowned. The form 
of Vesuvius is spoilt by the last eruption; the cone 
has lost its point and almost ceased to be one, I 
went up and found the latter part very fatiguing. I 
attribute the diminution of the cone to the ladies as- 


cending with eight bearers, each portantine send-. 


ing down a part Of the mountain, pumices, ashes 
and dust. The appearance of the lava at a distance 
is like a rich ploughed field with large clods; in the 


course of centuries it becomes very fertile, and pro- 
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duces the Lachryma Christi wine, which must be. 
distinguished from the costly liqueur of the same 
name. Vesuvius pretends to be exhausted, an { 
eruption is expected, at present no fire, little smoke, _ 
Crater at least half a mile round, resembles a cir- 
cular quarry with steep sides: a very little thin 
smoke from some few crevices in the side; the ἢ 
tom a flat plain of yellow moist earth: I believe — 
persons have been down, at all events those who: 
liked it might, but would see nothing. There are 
more volcanic appearances at an old crater, now 
almost level with the plain, called Solfatara, the 
other side Naples: there is a chasm like a well — 
which roars with fire and water; the sandy yellow 
plain sounds hollow when stamped. Yet there is 
a large manufactory of sulphur on the very spot. 
ἴῃ the eruption called the cenere di venti due, 
among the discharges of the mountain was a piog- 
gia d’acqua bollente which made terrific water- — 
courses, some being thrown up, and some over-— 
flowing. The same eruption destroyed Pompeii 
and Pliny the elder: his fate is recorded by his 
nephew Pliny the younger who had refused to ac- — 
company him—wisely—what could be done? His 
companions ran away, he fell down; a sort of 
martyr to exact experimental knowledge, then be- — 
ginning to be in vogue, a sort of Empedocles. 
Pompeii with Stabie was destroyed by ashes; 
Herculaneum by lava, hard, but not near so hard 
as stone: some of the guides call it mud: the 
bronze remained uninjured at each place, but the 
wood was destroyed and the iron spoilt. The col-— 
lection of bronze utensils! lamps, kitchens, fire- 
places. Herculaneum is worked like a mine under 
ground, without light, the rubbish thrown back 
into the last excavation and only a small space 
open, The antients returning to Pompeii dug up 
most of their valuable and useful moveables, 50 
that the principal bronzes and jewels, as well as 
the finest paintings preserved in the Studj of Naples 
were found at Herculaneum, The sea is always 
convulsed in eruptions and recedes, as if exhausted 
by supplying the volcano; large quantities of boil+ 
ing water come out in showers and streams, and it 
is known that the minerals cannot ignite without 
water: boiling water seems to hawe finished the 
Pompeians. Arrius, more known probably to the 
moderns than to the antients, was found with his 
slave and money and a key; another individual 
was found in a small room with an iron crow-bar ; 
he had knocked two holes in the wall; these, for 
fear Pompeii should be too amusing, have been 
carefully repaired, For the same reason perhaps 
a trough for oxen has been made with antient — 
scraps of marble, in a temple of Aésculapius. 

Some of the temples are very small, as far as you 
can judge, for not much is any where left above ten 
feet high; some, really magnificent: one of Hercules 
very old in the time of the antients was ruined by 
the earthquake anno 63; sixteen years before the 
eruption ; its architecture the rude Doric of Pws- 
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tum. In another place the antients were evidently 
repairing damages done by the earthquake to a 
very superb portico: the difference between the 
newer and older marble is inconceivably great : 
the former sparkles in the sun. Marks of the tools 
and all preparation for building except wood, enta- 
blatures placed on other pieces of marble ready to 
be hoisted into their places. This earthquake re- 
corded by Tacitus as having “in great measure 
thrown down Pompeii, a celebrated town (not city) 
of Campania,”’ is a most curious circumstance, as 
it may be every where traced. In this case it was 
evident that misfortunes do not come single: the 
last was a treble woe,—they were at once suffo- 
cated, drowned, and burned. As the earthquake 
happened thirty years after the Crucifixion, we 
may imagine, some preacher of righteousness rea- 
soned long with them in vain after that first warn- 
ing, the traces of their morals being very distinct 
and daring; or is it safer to suppose them to have 
been as those who were crushed by the towers of 
Siloam, or had their blood mingled with Pilate’s 
sacrifices, and therefore not sinners above all men? 
The whole of Pompeii is unroofed, except a few high 
vaulted roofs; the walls are more injured than I 
should have expected, and the second story has 
uever escaped which, from perfect preservation of 
the lower part, is surprising: the roofs of wood must 
have been destroyed, but we are probably little 
aware of the craft practised by Vulcan on that oc- 
easion. Every morsel of stucco, painted walls, ara- 
besques, intervals of medallions, are pencilled over 
with names of all nations. Peccato! the scherzi of 
the noble Roman soldiers, their scribblings on the 
wall, are carefully imitated by modern penknives, 
so that only the smiling patience of an Italian can 
distinguish them. I saw but one piece of sculpture 
or modelling which could be mistaken for any mo- 
dern imitation;—it was.an altar in a totally un- 
- finished state, and which evidently had never re- 
. ceived the touches of a master. 

The larger paintings remain at Pompeii, but the 
most celebrated, (as the nozze Aldobrandine) being 
of a smaller size, have been removed from Hercu- 
laneum, some to the palace of Portici (which 
stands, alle falde del Vesuvio, immediately above 
Herculaneum, so that the excavations are hinder- 
ed), and some to the study at Naples. Before 
1824, the best of those found at Pompeii was one 
of Acteon, the colours of which were spoiled in an 
attempt to make them ressortir by means of wax, 
but I had the good fortune to see by favour the 
best of all [this opinion has been completely con- 
firmed by time] before its first brilliancy was tar- 
nished: subject, Briseis taken from Achilles. 

It is much more convenient to find, as I am con- 
vinced, that the antients could not paint, than to 
have two arts of painting to consider. There are 
minute fallacies in people’s reasonings about these 
paintings, hard to be stated fairly :—tradesmen’s 
shops.. therefore by inferior artists.. I answer, 
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the same observation applies to their stucco and 
bas-reliefs which instead of inferior are above all 
modern imitation. Their tradesmen were not like 
ours, the arts they possessed descended lower; it is 
fair to suppose that in whatever class of houses 
you would find books now, you would find pictures 
and sculptures then, which were their books as 
they are the religious books of the Roman religion 
now. The books in an English or French trades- 
man’s house, the novels of the Minerva press, 
the twopenny numbers of Fox’s martyrs give a fair 
idea of English literature; at least this might be 
maintained. I should guess that in a Greek or 
Roman tradesman’s house you would have found 
no books, in an English no pictures, or none that 
deserve the name. But these at Pompeii are pic- 
tures; for next door to tradesthen you find a very 
handsome edifice called Temple of Venus with 
paintings precisely similar or if any thing inferior, 
and as usual, the most exquisite mouldings: be- 
sides, there are huge villas discovered. Another 
great fallacy is about the damage they have sus- 
tained: the concealment from air tended to pre- 
serve their colours; nor can damage excuse bad 
drawing or composition ; besides, if there was one 
thing they did understand, it was the art of mixing 
fast colours. There are circumstances in the group- 
ed statues which would have made one suspect 
previously that the paintings would be inferior. I 
assert that painting as also music is properly the 
invention of moderns, founded on great sensibility, 
universal refinement, patient experiments of many 
successive professors, disclosing circumstances in 
the composition of the universe not known before, 
and not felt, from the superior robustness of men’s 

minds and their physical strength. You may cry, | 
Au paradoxe, but everything seems to combine in 
spiritualizing mankind, to reduce their pride, to soft- 
en them and even weaken them, without which 
they cannot be subdued, to give them glimpses of a 
better order of things and make them sigh for it. 
Hence a fastidiousness and disgust at things as they 
are, which the antients who dreamed of nothing 
better evidently had not, being invintibly proud: 
this fastidiousness under different forms is found 
now in the most religious and most irreligious men, 
Shall we say that the antient workmen were artists ? 
as appears from the dirtiest scraps and meanest 
utensils, whereas the modern artists are workmen; 
the vulgar weak botching always seen through the 
most magnificent pretensions. A modern artist 
copies a pattern, discovers the circumstance which 
gives the charm and omits it carefully. I have not 
time for distinguishing the merit of the antients in 
what they did and what they did not understand : 
as far as paintings may be considered camera ob- 
scura views of statues they have the merit of those 
inimitable works ; but even thus, the mechanism 
is rude the hands and feet which are perfect in the 
statue (as in the feet of the Medicean Venus) are 
villainous in the picture. The statues themselves 
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are sometimes in a picturesque point of view 
laughable, as the famous groupe called the Toro 
Farnese at Naples, One of the figures sitting down 
is ludicrously disproportioned to the rest ; the stags 
and dogs crawling about on the same ground like 
mites on a cheese. Sometimes they sculptured ani- 
mals with defects in order to set off the human 
form by contrast, but the effect though imposing 
and ideal is not picturesque. The antients, how- 
ever great, had none of the mora! imagery essen- 
tial to Painting. 

Pompeii suggests at every turn the surprising re- 
semblances of antient with modern Italy, the name 
of the shopkeepers are painted at every shop in 
characters nine inches long, as slim as possible 
without the lines touching each other, which agrees 
with the distinguishing feature of Italian hand-wri- 
ting; in a similar hand, the affiches are written in- 
stead of posted. The antient shops are open, as 
in modern Italy, nearly from wall to wall, ‘and 
with scarce any lintel or threshold: -houses sup- 
posed to have been in general two stories high, 
with a staircase: front stones large and well fitted, 
the houses decidedly smaller than modern, but not 
I think lower than in London, and the gates per- 
haps as large as Temple-bar; but then Pompeii 
was not even a city. Houses were antiently built 
with bevelled angles in trapezia, as appears from 
a plan of Rome on marbles preserved in the Cam- 
pidoglio or Capitol: so, almost all modern houses 
and palaces: a gateway of a vineyard by side of 
road near Naples would be built very solid and 
lofty, but it would have a violent twist or sloo 
in its aspect to the roads. So the antients ;— 
a cupola with fretwork would have the skylight not 
in the centre, but in the side, and all the fretwork 
would be twisted to that centre, like a modern 
French watch with the dial plate not in the centre 
of the watch. ‘Gli antichi,’ said the cicerone, ‘fab- 
bricavano a capriccio,’ they took liberties with their 
stone and mortar, and it is certain either that the 
stones were softer in those days or that steel was 
stronger ; the deep ruts in the basalt pavement of 
Pompeii would seem to show the former. At all 
events the same oblique plan of building is one of 
the real charms of modern Italy also, though not 
carried to the same extent. The Borghese palace 
seems not to have a single right angle: Gell goes 
farther, and says what is perfectly true :—‘* The 
Greeks seem to have preferred the view of a mag- 
nificent building from a corner, and there is scarce- 
ly a right-angled plan to be found either in antient 
or modern Italy.” 

1 will mention here some other resemblances 
which time has not obliterated. The Bacchanalia 
are still celebrated at Naples under a very differ- 
ent name, cati or casks are carried in procession, 
and long sticks similar to the thyrsus, adorned 
with ivy: the part of Ceres by . Some things 
remind me of chaptefs in Livy:—‘‘In the flight 
to Egypt, brigands attacked the holy family but 
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were deterred by a supernatural light... now this 
sar the same who afterwards died on the’ 
—** And what, my brethren, was Mary doing 
ΝΣ the Angel visited and hailed her? She 
reciting the office of the virgin.’ So at 
the preacher describing the minutie of her fe? 
“Elle ne sortait jamais de chez elle que pour aller — 
au Temple.” The inscriptions of Italy pears ; 
much those of the noble Romans. At Fiesole, over — 
an altar and statue of St. somebody, without any 
qualification of Ὁ, O. M. which after all is a Pagan — 
form of words, you see :—Divo Alessandro Episco- 
po Fesulano et martyri invicto, sospitatori urbis, — 
sedes restituta, MDCC. Elemosyne pel culto del — 
santo Alessandro vescovo e martyre.—Deo et re- 
gine muadi Marie.—Eh viva Maria e chi lacred! 
—Qui me elucidant vitam eternam habebunt τὸ 
(alluding to tapers.) On a temporary catafalque — 
or mausoleum of great splendour: “Quis est rex — 
gloria ? Carolus X., is est rex glorie.”” When you — 
enter Rome you see promiscuously ; Pio ΜΠ}. pont. 
max., Divo Gregorio pont. max., and Divo Caligu- 
1 pont. max. So the liquefaction : “Dum, flamma& 
sine, thura liquescere limine sacro persuadere cu- 
pit : eredat Judwus Apella,’’ On such points, Mid- 
dleton’s Letter from Rome is ‘satisfactory’—it is 
‘refreshing’ to a protestant, for our idolatry is con- 
fined to the golden image of a king and the potent 
name of a Mr. Henry Hase, to which may be ad- 
ded now and then the memory of an uncle Jack 
or an aunt Jenny of whom we know little or no- 
thing. In Latin authors the cabbage or brocoli, 
olus, is continually spoken of as the principal food 
of the Scipios, Ciceros, etc., of the day. The quan- 
tity of brocoli with its excellence is remarked at 
Rome. Auguries of birds; Romulus and Remus 
and their ftights of vultures; large kites abound 
on the road to Rome so much, that I saw more 
within ten miles than ever in my whole life before: 
thus Horace speaks of Esquilini alites, the vultures _ 
of the Esquiline. Lamps used by both antients and 
moderns on long upright metal sticks, Another 
resemblance is in the carts or cars of both two and 
four wheels: the felloes broad and no thicker than 
the spokes, so as to have the appearance of the 
whole being cut out of one board, the front wheels 
turn quite under the car which is a sort of platform 
precisely resembling the antique bas-reliefs. San- 
dals are still used in the wild districts; some with 
strings wound round the whole leg, others more 
antique up to the ankle: this ligature is supposed to 
strengthen the muscles in going up hill, therefore 
necessary for the fuorusciti when sbirri appear: the — 
pattern of the tartan hose in Scotland is a vestige of © 
this custom, ‘The toga; even the Cisalpine Gaul — 
was called Togata ; this robe is still universal, and 
is thrown over the left shoulder in the same manner. 
If a labouring man has a coat, he never puts his 
arms in the sleeves if he can help it, but throws one 
skirt over his shoulder: the antique statue still re- 
sembles the Roman gentleman; certes we have 
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still a patient and powerful nation, ‘ Romanos rerum 
dominos gentemque togatam,’ who seem to exist 
in order to unite Europe in a continental system of 
opinion—pacisque imponere morem, The Latin 
language appears made for inscriptions, and the 
Romans were prodigal of them: ina church decked 
out in honour of the late Ferdinand of Naples 
are twelve inscriptions in canvass, lying and hol- 
low, but excellent Latin: since that, I have seen 
hundreds; Louis XVIII. dying about the same 
time, and having the same temporary mauso- 
leums. There is an impudent scrawl at Pom- 
peii which shows how familiar the antients were 
with the lapidary style of writing; both with 
antients and moderns, the more ostentatious the 
better, on the meanest occasions. The Romans 
like their descendants were a religious nation, say 
: still more so indeed the Italians. 

Most of the modern Romish customs are pagan; 
purgatory is pagan, as Virgil could prove. Here, 
at Naples, religion retains a volcanic character : 
all the paintings in the street are about purgatory ; 
saints pour pails of water, priests and the Virgin 
rescue them. The Italians do not succeed on the 
serious and regular stage, and patronise their only 
tragic writer, (a foreigner after all, if himself is to 
be believed) the over-rated Alfieri, only because 
they think it their duty to admire something severe; 
thus the Romans had no tragedy or scarcely any, 
except those said to be by Seneca, not the philoso- 
pher, descended to us as beacons of bad taste, and 
if Alfieri lives so long he will be still more hardly 
judged. Yet the Romans had the farces of the 
Oscans, a Latin tribe, and the Fubule Atellane were 
preserved till very lately in the extempore Comme- 
dia dell’ arte. They had also a tendency to buf- 
foonery, a fondness for vast pantomime and melo- 
drame. Juvenal speaks of an author whose head 
was turned, ‘postquam fregit subsellia versu:’ and 
just so at Naples, they soon begin to strike the 
benches with their sticks till, as ‘the mirth and fun 
go fast and furious,’ the whole pit rises in a sea of 
heads and begins stamping on the benches, not- 
withstanding the solemnity of the occasion, a full 
house being made, to judge of a first representation 
as ἃ matter of pious necessity. The Greeks declined 
from hero-statesmen to artists and a nation prover- 
bially mean. So the Romans dwindled into Ita- 
lians who are far from wanting a certain strength, 
arriérés as they are. The high-sounding Capitol 
(from the head caput of one Tolus found there) is 
now barbarised into Campidoglio. Many of the 
words and circumstances in which Italian differs 
from Latin, have been traced by amusing research- 
es to old Latin and to dialects of Italy obsolete 
before the Augustan age. The comedies of Goldoni 
are adapted to the stage as far as they go; ours, good 
or bad, never are. But theirs are almost puerile ; 
so much about chocolate and compliments :—La 
cioccolata della Contessa Rosalba ἃ eccellente!— 
Si! davvero! Characters too in which the most 
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trite, well-known qualities are caricatured to buf- 
foonery; yet they go off; and they have some situ- 
ations and coups de théatre ; the best comedies 
one finds on inquiry to we Goldoni’s, They have 
elegant complimentary phrases in great variety, 
too much for present custom, they soon slip now 
into voi, and even when speaking in third person, 
seldom lei. In Neapolitan, Esh means go on, Vetch 
an old man, which gives the idea of green old age 
tolerably: the maluocchio or evil eye is a prevailing 
superstition. They always danno del tu in Neapoli- 
tan: if they leave the tu, they generally rise into 
Italian, Punch always speaks Neapolitan; his 
wife and all his enemies, Italian. The exploits 
of Rinaldo from Tasso are sung or said on the Mo- 
la as ever. Remains of Spanish manners:—Where 
are you going to-night, Miss W.—To Don Filippo 
Conte d’Alva. Don Alfonso, siete padrone sempre! 
Signor Don Cesare asked me ‘ Pertenere un gig in 
Inghilterra, quanto ci vuole ?’ All impiegati, pro- 
fessori, mercanti, possedenti, are called, Don Cesare, 
Don Alfonso ; ete. Lablache was called Signor Don 
Luigi. The Neapolitans have all got colds now; 
the English, not. 

At the Fiorentini or Italian comedy, I happened 
to meet with a young little advocate (avocatino) 
we made acquaintance; he wished to borrow £10, I 
lent him £5. and really believed he intended to pay 
me; he used to breakfast with me, and I agreed to 
frank him to the theatres if he would always tell 
me what was spoken: I went to Rome without 
being paid, but, as I intended to come back, never 
asked him, nor did he shirk at all. I come back 
and find from his family that Gennajo has sud- 
denly taken it into his head, they know not why, 
to see his father at Palermo. One day says Gen- 
najo, observing me drawing back at something :— 
are you a coward ἢ (poltrone) Siete molto timido ὃ 
Mi dispiace ! He had never seen a nail-brush and 
asked me what I wanted with that little broom. 
He was about twenty: spoke very tolerable Italian 
and had a great command of words: loved music 
passionately, played the fiute and carried one in his 


walking-stick, could repeat the measure and words 


of whole operas and a sort of imitation of the notes, 
but had none of what we call an ear for music, 
and never concluded the air, trio, or what not, 
which he was quoting for my amusement, without 
passing into five or six wrong keys. If at any time 
he sung an air and I took a second, he could not 
keep his part a moment but remonstrated with true 
Neapolitan squeaks, shrugs, and smorfie, ‘Ma per- 
ché fate quel secondo?’ When now and then he 
tried to cheat me and failed, he was so visibly de- 
pressed and melancholy that I used to comfort 
him. What these people’s point of honour may 
be 1 know not; it seems not courage, nor truth, 
nor chastity in the women: but I am, like the 
Bishop of Ferns, ‘a great believer in people’s igno- 
rance’ of the Italians and of every thing else. Yes- 
terday I had a definition of a facchino or porter at 
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Naples, or you may say a sort οἵ Lazzarone: ‘Non 
sanno parlare πὸ intendere πὸ leggere né scrivere, 
e vogliono farsi pagare su’due piedi.’ It may be 
supposed that the reason is, because among them- 
selves there can be no trust, and unless paid down, 
they never will be paid at all. They speak half by 
signs, they understand a joke but nothing else in 
the whole moral or physical world. ‘They are good- 
natured, anger is their disease: when Lad} Bowyer 
was unwell, ‘Madame, c’est un peu de mauvais 
sang: cela se passera; quelqu’un vous a offensée 
sans doute.’? The Neapolitans never keep a promise 
or appointment, and neither express nor feel sorrow: 
you are asked to a party at eight o'clock, you go 
and find no one at home. Little boys wear large 
hats like stage-coachmen in England: English gigs, 
ete.etc, prevail ; the sailors speak a little English 
which the American ships’ crews contribute to 
teach them. I used to think that the low Neapo- 
litans were lazy, but understand that very often 
when they are sleeping about they may have toiled 
all night and taken nothing: they are a mothy 
people, fond of night-work. A young Lazzarone is 
a thriving slip, but they are not near so powerful 
as our life-guards-men or porters. The Asiatic eli- 
mate and European manners form a curious mix- 
ture: the horses do the work of Naples, and a 
charming little breed they are : the real Lazzaroni, 
the houseless, naked fellows who used to fight when 
they had nothing else to do, vanished sottoi Fran- 
cesi, who despised them and excluded them from 
all reviews and public places. 

The streets of Naples, even the principal ones, 
are very narrow: I was waiting in ἃ broad place 
for another carriage to pass ; a carpenter at work 
in a window was obliged to stop for fear of striking 
my pannel with his plane. The Toledo is quite 
wide enough for a place where five persons to- 
gether are not allowed to look at a hand-bill, The 
houses with us, as Alfieri called them, are piecio- 
lissime: after the eye is accustomed to the right 
proportions, we are disgusted with large openings in 
a city and nothing after all to see. At Genoa the 
streets are still narrower and the houses still higher 
than here. The streets of Rome are not lighted at 
night but during the day you see pasted up every 
where by order of the Pope, ‘Iddio ci vede! Eter- 
nita!’ and farther on perhaps, ‘ Vino antefebbrile.’ 
Here at Naples, all the English and principal fo- 
reigners live as it were out of the town on the banks 
of the sea, in a suburb called La Chiaja, with a pub- 
lie garden the Villa Real, before it: so placed how- 
ever as not to see Vesuvius, 

Did I tell you about the steam-boat which stuck 
on a rock and remained there till midnight without 
any danger; I went a-shore on the island of Ischia, 
and saw a very curious dispute between a Principe 
San Teodoro and a native of the island: a ring 
was formed by the guardia reale with night-caps 
and rusty muskets. The Commissario with plau- 
sible manners came down to settle it. The man 
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who had pushed the prince was forced to make an 
apology, though the young gentleman,a great pickle, 
was evidently in the wrong; the mutual smiles Ὁ 
the sprig of nobility and the Commissario were na- 
tional and amusing. After the offender had got ὁ 4 


key, one who by una parola, t’ avrebbe mandato alle 
galere. During this dispute, some other natives quar 
relled or argued, for every word here looks like a 
battle. One of them to help his rhetoric made the 
gesture of feeling for his knife, a frequent motion 
with them, even with women. On board, after re- 
maining two hours with the whole crew hauling at — 
ropes—which breaking they tumbled—also stamp- 
ing and running about to change the loadingofthe © 
vessel, a Neapolitan asked; ‘Ma! che facciamo? — 
cos ἃ ? perch? non camminiamo ?’ wishing for in- — 
formation. One a little wiser answered gravely; *E 
per variare il divertimento:’ which completely satis- 
fied him. My friends here are too like the speech 
of an idiot, full of sound and fury, no- 
thing, The tide took the Steam off the rock at mid- — 
night, which proves that there are tides known in 
the Mediterranean though but few inches: mean- 
time some suggested sending for the police; then a 
priest came off and proposed for a few grains to get 
us free by singing masses to the Saint of the island. 
Jack Tar stood by: for the Steam, commanded by 
some Italian prince or duke, had English sailors on 
board : when the masses were explained to Jack 
he was highly amused and observed: There’s too 
many of them Saints here, Afterwards :—‘ I'll vex 
him again :’ advanced to him and producing a dol- 
lar made him perceive unwillingly, that ia vece of 
giving a grain to hear him sing, he would give a 
dollar to see him hanged. ‘This I told to the Avo- 
catino, he was not filosofo enough to relish the 
story; his gentle nature too was shocked at the 
hanging partof the story, and if rascality. . On this 
same Ischian job, two Captains of the English navy _ 
were on board ; Captain R. came back the same 
night in an open boat, and as he was shipping the 
rudder, fell overboard : for several days it was be- 
lieved by the English at Naples that Captain R, fell 
overboard, but a Mr, Chumley jumped in and pul- 
led him out. So that if life was not a feverish 
dream, fame would make it so. I have heard nine 
false reports of murders: also fifty versions of the 
following story :—the daughters of Sir —~— ——, 
riding near the Lago d’ Agnano, were frightened by _ 
some mauvais sujets who took away their ridicules, 
but let them go with some generosity, This story, 
they say, was told at Sir William A’Court’s table; an 
English Captain R. N. says, ‘these fellows deserve — 
to be encouraged for their good behaviour ;’ the 
servants being present; next day comes to the 
Captain a letter from the brigand chief, to know 
whether he was in earnest in what he said at din- 
ner, and appointing a rendezvous, ‘The Captain 
keeps the appointment, goes and finds the chief 
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with attendants: he says he is tired of his way of 
life, wishes to escape to Malta. 'The Captain wish- 
es to consider, and appoints another rendezvous : 
comes there, finds a guard of soldiers there, sends 
the guard away on his own authority, takes the 
principal brigands to Malta. If you cannot read 
my hand, favorisca di dirmelo. 

The last journey I took from Rome here was de- 
layed till midnight, by my kind friend pro- 
ceeding from Genoa to Naples as envoyé, He wish- 
ed me to take despatches (containing the Quarterly 
Review and other printed matter); the conse- 
quence was that we fell asleep on the Pontine 
marsh at sunrise. My companion has had an in- 
termittent for several weeks, which is slowly giving 
way to bark and change of air: I was violently 
sick for two hours and thought myself poisoned, 
but was pretty well next day: the surgeon attri- 
buted both to the pestilential air. In this miserable 
country they die at 45, and are brought hither for 
crimes : I had been told of their furious driving, and 
the road a straight line across a flat. The brigand 
country is a little farther on towards Naples, and 
-hardly beyond the cattiva aria (malaria is not Ital- 
ian) which is said to go as far as Fondi. The 
mountains, trackless and inaccessible, of cold grey 
limestone with scattered bushes, supply them a re- 
treat: these districts contain a picturesque and fe- 
rocious people whose minds seem poisoned by the 
bad air which gives a desperate turn to the charac- 
ter. Large Austrian picquets are barracked every 
quarter mile from Terracina to Mola di Gaita; yet 
still they contrive to have travellers out, faccia a 
terra, sack all and be off before an alarm—the 
quickest people in the world against the slowest. 
The robbers’ names are known, and marked in the 
public returns as fuorusciti. A whole village was 
burned, the women fed at public expense, and 
visited by English ladies at Rome: another town, 
᾿ς Itri, ought to be burned. I went to Rome with a 
- Mr, A., returned with a Mr. B., and live now with 
a Mr. C., how interesting! the carriage I would 
much rather carry if I could, and when Milleret is 
fine, I sometimes offer him frankly to change 
places; could I say more? I never once caught 
cold at Naples; you are mistaken about “ Lapland 
and Norway ;” I humbly think that you should 
merely avoid the smallest tendency to aguish or 
rheumatic air. Naples is as bracing as Norway. 

When the low Neapolitans found the reign of 
Murat suddenly called, Poccupazione militare, 
they fancied it must be the wife of Murat. L’occu- 
pasione militare! La moglier di Murat ? So costitu- 
zione became costipazione. Murat’s reign is some- 
times called the decennio. In this domain of music, 
standing on a balcony, and looking at the king’s 
solemn procession, to an air not national, (they 
have none), I figured to myself the enthusiasm if 
they had had a national song ;—Datemi un se, e poi 
tutto fard. Three general officers and hundreds of 
state prisoners are in the castle of Sant’ Elmo 
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which scowls over the town. The temporary hopes 
from the new king are subsided below zero: a 
thunderstorm happens, he falls on his knees before 
his gods, imagining the storm to be the wrath of 
heaven for not exterminating the Carbonari, and 
vows on the next occasion not to offend so again. 
His portraits have the signs of benevolence and 
veneration enormously marked on his head, and 
this is what every one says of his character. 

The San Carlo was illuminated on 5th March ; 
the new king, having in the morning gone in 
solemn procession to the cathedral, appeared in the 
state-box. The morning procession was very gothic : 
gilded and glazed coaches, coachmen in wigs, eight 
horses. The Carrozza di rispetto, an empty state 
coach, went first. The royal children followed, a 
beautiful family, the eldest daughter a beautiful 
girl. There was not a little melancholy in the 
Sight of these children; I could have cried over 
them. Since the world began, tragedies have been 
acted in kings’ houses: ‘within the hollow circle 
of a crown Death holds his court, and there the 
antic sits and grins.’ Surrounded are these little 
fat fair things by dangers to which 15,000 Austrian 
mercenary bayonets, on double pay and double 
officered, are barely a counterpoise. They know 
not their fate, but then their unconsciousness is 
melancholy. How timely the death of the Princess 
Charlotte ! 


Woe unto us, not her, for she sleeps well! 
The fickle reek of popular breath, the tongue 
Of hollow counsel, the false oracle 
Which from the birth of monarchy hath rung 
Its knell in princely ears, till the o’erstrung 
Nations have arm’d in madness, the strange fate 
Which tumbles mightiest sovereigns, and hath flung 
Against their blind omnipotence a weight 
Within the opposing scale, which crushes soon or late :— 
These might have been her destiny, but no, 
Our hearts refute it ; and so young,,so fair, 
Good without effort, great without a foe— 
How many ties did that stern moment tear! 
From thy sire’s to his meanest subject’s breast 
It link’d the electric chain of that despair _ 
Whose shock was as an earthquake’s, and opprest 
The Land which loved thee so that none could love thee best. 


In the evening, the shock-headed boy fell fast 
asleep with cordons bleus standing behind him, and 
the heir-apparent, in spite of his erect posture and 
assumed majesty, began to play very intently with 
his play-bill. The Prince of Lucca was in the royal 
side-boxes. After the Cantata composed for the 
occasion, before the Opera, he came to pay his res- 
pects to the King, went back to his own box, sat 
down in the back part of it and seemed to perspire 
freely. Nearly half the seats in the pit are reserved 
for the military; these red-coats acted as claqueurs. 
Here, as in the morning, no nian cried God bless 
him, and yet this man contrives to be thought a 
whig, and has always behaved well. The Queen 
has a bad character as far as common fame goes. 
The foreign courts bear an immense proportion to 
their respective cities, instead of being as with usa 
corner, and perhaps not the most brilliant corner, 
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of society,—for what proportion did Blomfield, 
Blomberg, etc. bear to London, But at Naples, 
an immense city, the persons who bear the royal 
livery meet you at every step, and the inhabitants 
seems to have nothing else to do but to pull off 
hats, and the soldiers to beat drums and present 
arms as the outrider approaches. Sir G. B. gave 
up walking the streets of Genca, from the oppres- 
siveness of the royal carriages, (there indeed, no- 
thing but the court is to be seen or heard of) and 
yet this was ungrateful, for his little boy was the 
only person that the king ever was seen to take 
notice of, and always took his glass to look at him, 
At Naples, the royal family take notice of those 
who touch their hats; not so at Turin and Genoa, 
When the royal carriages come in, women throw 
memorials into them. 

I have made an expedition to Pwstum, forgive 
me when I tell you any thing twice: great part of 
the road is beautiful, the ruins are the remains 
(the most perfect I believe existing ) of three Doric 
temples, the principles of the architecture more 
simple than that of the Athenian temples, which is 
attributed not to antiquity but to obscurity, But 
for the beauty of the road, it would not in my 
opinion be worth a person’s while, unless he were 
a big-wig in architecture, to go so far, more than 
fifty miles, to see the place: models are made, of 
cork and also of the stone itself, which give a 
charming idea of the ruins. The place is flat and 
bareish, mountains not distant, sea visible. 

The remains of this worn-out pen shall prose 
about Italy. Italy is bounded to the north by the 
Alps, in a general way: these may be divided for 
convenience to the mind, into, 1. The High Alps 
or Savoy Alps, which include M. Blanc, Μ, Rosa, 
ete., 2. The Bernese Oberland (Jungfrau, Finster- 
Aarhorn, etc.) Between these is the broad valley 
of the Rhone, at the top of which is the passage of 
the Simplon, so called from a neighbouring peak. 
3. The Maritime Alps, which come down towards 
France. Nice (Nizza) is in Piedmont close to the 
frontier. 4. More to the east are the Rhawtian Alps, 
which include the canton of the Grisons, and I be- 
lieve, the Tyrol. Coming from Milan to Turin the 
Alps seemed close to us on the right; Turin stands 
in the corner, the mountains take a sharp turn to 
the left and become Apennines no one knows 
where. In the Alpine valleys of Piedmont the 
first Protestants, of whom the world was not wor- 
thy, were hunted like wild beasts. Milan and Tu- 
rin may be said to be between Alps and Apen- 
nines; Parma, Ravenna, Modena, Ancona, East of 
Apennines; Florence, Rome, Naples, West. ‘The 
barbarized districts of Calabria are all Apennine, 
These mountains or their projecting ridges are 
always close to you; every view encadré by them 
so that the horizon is always diversified. To the 
same almost solely I attribute the bad air, There 
is scarcely any wind except, in some districts, 
mountain-squalls and (for instance Naples) sea- 
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breezes. The mal-aria, as we call it, increased on — 
the Romans with their corruptions, as appears from — 
their authors, and many towns were depopulated: 
the moderns more enervated and civilized feel — 
more acutely the same cause. This last is my 
own theory, and the two causes together satisf 
me. The antient Cisalpine Gaul came down 85 
far as Ancona and the Rubicon, this was divided — 
into Subalpina, (Piedmont, Genoa, ete.) and Cis- 
padana, and Trans-padana, (divided by the Padus — 
or Po.) So far Gallia Cisalpina. The remainder — 
was Etruria, Latium, Umbria, Calabria, ete. and — 
Rome the Queen. Gallia Cisalpina was also called — 
Togata, I suppose because they had mostly the — 
freedom of the City, at all events Roman colonies, — 
customs, etc. Etruria was powerful long before — 
Rome, which rose on its ruins, It came as faras — 
Civita Castellana. Italian means Tuscan as to lan- 
guage: Dante, Galileo, Petrarch, Tasso, Macchia- 
vel, and Boccaccio were Tuscans, I mentioned the 
mountains as being a constant yet amusing com- 
panion to a traveller, As to the mal-aria, the north — 
side of a mountain is sheltered from the north wind 
nearly as much as the south, there being no tho- 
rough draught of air: thus sheep are observed to 
find shelter to windward of walls among the eddies 
of air, At Rome and Turin, as also in the valley 
of the Rhone, all the wind ‘blows over.’ Dining 
with the English minister at Turin, down fell two 
chimney boards ; ‘ The Tramontana’ said he, and 
going home at night the clatter of window shutters, 
none being fastened, was universal. Rome stood 
in an amphitheatre of seven hills, six still discern- 
able, arranged in a semicircle whose chord is the 
Tyber; Capitol near the centre ; other hills, Vati- 
can, Janiculum, beyond the Tyber. Population:— 
Naples nearly 400,000; Milan 130,000; Pisa, much 
depopulated, 16,000; Florence in 1348, according 
to Boccaccio, 150,000, now 70,000: Turin and 
Genoa, capitals of the king of Sardinia, 80,000 _ 
each. Rome under Claudius 5,000,000; at one — 
time according to Vossins 14,000,000 ; under Con- 
stantine 1,140,000 according to Gibbon and the 
ancient Victor; under the Barberini 300,000 accord- 
ing to M. Jouy; now according to Simond 131,356. 

I miss the spring very much at Naples ; how de- 
lightful to see those straight vines become festoons 
of leaves and grapes! Sunshine is but too rare, 
and the sea being merely a reflection of the sky, it 
is greyish muddy, brownish yellow. England is 
the place for bad weather ; sea-coal fires, books, 
field sports, verdure refreshed with rain, and various 
odours afterwards which Italy knows not. The 
grey colouring of Claude’s morning comes from the _ 
olive which loses nothing by winter, but there are — 
not many here. The sky in Italy excels not much 
in clouds, but rather in sky and earth and sea. 
Bad weather is the same everywhere, but a spot 
of sunshine in Italy is contrasted in a very extra- 
ordinary manner with the surrounding shadows, 
and has invariably at this wintry time a distinct 
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colour, more than golden: a certain rose-colour on 
the Apennine snow draws the tears from one’s 
eyes, as every thing does which puts one in mind 
of perfection and another world: but this same co- 
lour may be seen on Mont Blane. The ilex, called 
improperly the Italian oak, has a more refresh- 
ing foliage than the olive, but not so tender and 
beautiful ; you see what a large proportion of ever- 
greens. Here is an old chateau close to Naples, 
so very like Claude; I can almost fancy princesses 
dipping their feet in the golden waves; certain 
streaks of gold on the sea also not to be imagined, 
various dabs and blotches on men’s faces and 
clothes. Claude’s pictures are certainly delightful 
illusions, perhaps the best of them are with you: 
here is an instance of the division of labour; a 
pastry-cook by profession, he obtains a receipt for 
morning, evening, ships, palaces and goats: ecco! 
This morning, riding near the Elysian fields, my 
little horse after kicking me, though not terribly, 
struck at me with his fore-paws like a boxer, rear- 
ing on his hind-legs: the avocatino, who rides 
well, was obliged to hold him. Your horses, said J, 
~ are quick, like yourselves.—A fuggire?—Anzi! I 
could never get on afterwards without having one 
of his fore-legs held, to prevent his kicking. All 
over the continent two men are required to shoe a 
horse. Even the royal equipages are not tolerable 
compared+with English, yet they ride and drive 
better, partly from narrowness of streets which re- 
quire close shaving. It is said a foreign horse can 
turn on his haunches three times to our one: ours 
unfortunately can do nothing but go: theirs can 
neither draw, leap, nor gallop,—any thing else you 
please ; but the horses here are some of the best I 
have seen; they seem to be Barbs, so that Mme de 
Stael’s ‘Je ne sais quoi de numide,’ extends to the 
horses as well as men of Naples. Our grooming 
system is luxurious and probably bad; hardship 
kills our horses. At Milan they give them water 
just before starting, and go a great pace: F—— 
tried for years to cure the grooms of the C—— pa- 
lace of this method, but to no use; they still delight 
to see a lather of sweat on their horses, and it must 
be allowed that their wind is not broken by the 
practice. Nothing is fixed on earth. I-class the ad- 


vantages of travelling under two heads: one to‘ 


know how great, how big things are, or how small ; 
another to know what is essential to things and 
what adventitious and non-essential. An English 
fox-hunter would have said it was essential not to 
give a horse water before he goes out, and yet 
F——, who has lived many years at Milan, told 
me that to his surprise and grief the horses were 
never broken-winded. So that you see horse-doc- 
tors differ. As to the first point it is useful to be 
disappointed, useful to find things smaller, meaner 
than you expect; seldom are they greater ! 


Di danari, di senno, e di fede, 
Ce π᾿ ὃ manco che non credi. 
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No other nation so often excluded from the conti- 
nent would have done so well: the French, though 
they do not travel, see much of foreigners at Paris, 
and know their various characters and advantages 
better than.we do, for though we travel we do not 
converse ; Frenchmen are always at home: semi- 
barbarous nations, as Muscovites, have the talent 
of linguists, but French and English (difficult to 
say which is most refined) cannot acquire lan- 
guages, having a literature, sentiments, associa- 
tions, from their own. We are too solid; tristiis 
inepti, we trifle solemnly. 

I am just now returned from a walk and found 
four things : 1. An English ‘ Pindar with additions ;’ 
2. A restaurateur who promises in English ‘ good 
eating to all that haunt his house,’ 3, The works of 
Madama Stell: 4, An affiche of the Punch theatre, 
too long to copy, which I have kept as a curiosity. 
Punch here even in the streets is sublime: after- 
wards, Punch comes out in person, with his mas- 
ter, to collect. You know he is a native, and, 
malheureusement, he speaks Neapolitan, which is 
far from Italian. The theatre shows the feeling of 
the people about assassination: in comédie lar- 
moyante the dagger is spoken of with freedom— 
continually on the word assassino, A person, how- 
ever, may be assassinato, Kilt, maltrattato, without 
being ammazzato. A spurious Charles-Surface sort 
of interest follows the murderer, absolved by hook 
or by crook in the fifth act, after having won all 
hearts on the supposition of his being an assassin. 
In a new comedy, the heroine, supposed to be an 
assassin for four acts, when in a passion feels for 
her stiletto and is perfectly ready to use it. This 
evening—aAn Italian lady comes on an unexpected 
visit with a Spanish improvisatore en suite, to tell an 
English Milordo that she is in love with him: Mi- 
lordo, after amusing himself for some time with 
making his own clerk jealous upon one of the 
maids, declares he shall marry the femme de 
chambre of the Italian lady: the latter all but 
scratches out the eyes of her rival. The improvi- 
satore improvises meanwhile and talks of six louis 
d’or promised him. But the Italian tone of decla- 
mation is probably better than the French. The 
non-using of a prix fixe gives an air of more than 
real dishonesty to the people, but this comes from 
the want of commercial habits. What would Lon- 
don be if at twelve o’clock at night every tenth 
man were not a watchman? on the continent, none. 
But there is some excuse for the king of Naples : 
Mr. Hamilton demanded vengeance for the murder 
of Mr, and Mrs. Hunt, a new-married couple, killed 
by the same ball as they returned from Pestum. 
** Sir,” says the King, “1 am not safe in my own 
house.”” A Mrs. Benyon was robbed first, with dag- 
gers at her breast; she was prohibited of course 
giving the least hint to those who followed: her 
servant was beaten and frightened, but she has 
recovered her property. It is supposed Mr. Hunt 
shewed his pistols. After he was shot he fell out 
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of the open carriage. His wife probably perished 
by the same musket, if not ball, The robbers said 
to the murderer, “‘ Ch’ hai fatto? tu hai fatto la 
porcheria!” The lad who fired was frightened, for 
what must be the nerves of men who have every 
hand against them? and after all they dared not 
take anything. The officers of H. M. S. Revenge, 
imagined they heard the sound of the gun. They 
shewed every kindness as soon as they heard the 
event. The next day our friend Miss White who 
lives at la Cava (where Salvator Rosa studied) 
came, with her old servant and an immense musket. 
Are you English? said the lieutenant.—Aye, 
every inch! In fact she had come as soon as she 
could by any contrivance prevail on drivers to take 
her: this is the best trait I have heard of blue- 
stockings. The account of the physician, all but 
an eye-witness, made my heart sick within me; 
he came too late, but they had assistance before 
they died. Mrs. Hunt regretted most having no 
English woman with her: she said repeatedly ‘ It 
was all Mr. Hunt’s fault in resisting ; but don’t tell 
him,’ he being then dead and herself dying, though 
unconsciously. Both very young; he, an eccen- 
tric but amiable man, having so much property 
with him, a silver toilette, etc., that there is some 
suspicion of information being given. The people 
were afraid of passing from house to house, for fear 
of being imprisoned as witnesses. So equal and so 
blind is justice, that they treat equally well prison- 
er and witness and can see no difference between 
them ; accordingly a,hundred witnesses are said to 
have appeared. The culprit was himself murdered, 
for, being arrested and convicted by martial law 
they fired at him several times without effect, 

The brigands of Terracina and Nola are hunted 
and shot without mercy, but pardoned if they give 
up, which they do every day. Fifteen thousand 
Austrians are here; they behave very well, and, 
considering the number of heterogeneous nations 
under the Austrian yoke, they must have some 
bons travailleurs in the Aulic Chamber, to manage 
things so well. There is in them quelque chose de 
bon, I mean bonté, which the French had not, but 
their principles are still more odious. The Empe- 
ror brings the King of Naples in a bill which he 
cannot pay—the troops remain, double-officered, 
paying for every thing in base coin, sending. the 
gold away, and drawing all their supplies down to 
the very sergeants’ canes—from Austria, But, to 
prevent collision with natives, the discipline is in- 
credibly and degradingly strict; a favourite pu- 
nishment is to tie their hands before them with 
a stick under their knees and resting on their arms, 
for whole days. These immense standing armies 
seemed intended for murder, which has been well 
defined ‘the blood of war shed in time of peace :’ 
the Romans never used weapons in peace, not even 
in sedition, for Tib. Gracchus was killed with a 
bench, and some other noble Roman with a pen- 
knife. All the professions turn on death: law, 
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judicial; church, natura}; military, artificial;—death 
in all. Put a prayer-book into the first person’s — 
hand you meet, and tell him he is now responsi- — 
ble, and expected to smooth such-a-one’s path to 
the grave without giving him hollow hopes or false 
peace, he would feel in some degree as if he was 
facing cannon for the first time. Crimes form the — 
subject-matter of these professions. Here, besides — 
medicine they have a fifth,—religioso-mendicant — 
undertakers. ‘At Florence this order assist in 
all casualties, so that poor Crosbie, secretary to 
Lord Burghersh, was taken up and carried home 
by them after his fatal fall from his horse. The — 
Grand Duke of Tuscany walks in their processions. _ 
They are masked, or rather veiled, with small 
holes for the eyes: ‘‘on dirait”’ says Corinne, “que _ 
c’étaient les ombres qui enterraient les morts:” 
the beings who go up to the chamber of death are 
dressed like butchers, three of them at RomeI saw 
deformed : they laughed and gibbered like the bel- 
dams in the ‘Bride of Lammermuir:’ gibberish 
indeed ! 

Look now and then at the map of Italy; why 
should you not see before you die 7 


il bel pnese 
Che Apennin parte, δ᾽} mar circonda,e l'Alpe!? 


You will not expect fairy land nor find it: but 
you will find enough for a life, the recollections of 
the eternal city always the enemy of truth, the 
seat of pride and power: you find vestiges of 
Etruria still more antient. The language of Rome 
and Tuscany is that of the third epic poem, the 
language of the four most illustrious modern poets, 
supposing, which is too true, that Sh 
Camoens, Schiller, are provincial and unknown 
beyond their countrymen, however great to them. 
Besides, you have the intense interest one feels in 
the efforts of reviving Europe in the cinque cento. 
You have the air of Naples, the sky of Greece, the 
scenery and colouring of Claude, the savage moral 
picturesque, in many places, of Salvator Rosa and 
his modern most humble rival Pinelli, You look 
for national music, forgetting that the opera, the 
national music of Italy, is to Europe what Roy’s 
Wife is to Scotland. People hear no music in the 
streets and none of our miserable amateurs; so 
much the better: a people anxious to admire and 
impatient of mediocrity, they go to the same opera 
forty times running, and get every note of a whole 
opera and ballet by heart, nor do they give a for- 
mal and unwilling attention but listen and talk by 
turns. When they have heard an opera ten times 
the hum of the audience does not prevent their 
hearing sufficiently what they already know. A 
gentle hist produces a perfect silence in favour οὔ 
a fine part or of a great talent. The ballethereis 
a moving picture and the music beautiful, combined 
too with action only, which belongs to its refined 
state more than words, 
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The play-going nations must be softened by what 
they see :— ‘ 


Stern warriors leaning on their swords were seen 
To veil their eyes, as pass’d each much-loved shrond. 


Many a man with enormous bafi or mustachios 
must perforce cry once a week—croix d’honneur’s 
blubbering on each side of you. Satire is our bane: 
we are a bookish, poetical nation, but the emotions 
which proceed from such sources do not spread 
through large masses like electricity. ‘Give but 
an Englishman his sea-coal fire’ and a book ; he 
feels nothing in the mass but politics or religion, 
and if the lower sensibilities, being also the more 
exquisite, are excited, we check them in ourselves 
and quiz them in others, with unmerciful satire. 
Irony is the bane of emotion, and even in our poli- 
ties there is more humbug than feeling ;—cant po- 
litical. But the Italian has no humbug of this 
kind, nor the Frenchman in what he thoroughly 
likes and understands, Comedy serious and jocular. 
Too many English go to a box, talk, laugh, decry 
. without understanding, and sometimes say, good : 
_ they know not whether it is good or no; if it is, it 
does them no good, for as they do not feel, they 
cannot judge. By a natural impulse we suspect 
and despise a sensibility we have not, but from 
sheer brutality we prevent ourselves and others 
from acquiring that sensibility: an empire of finery 
and quizzing not known elsewhere. I can forgive 
the horse-laugh of the clown who hears or sees 
something he does not understand, but not the con- 
venient irony which systematically undervalues 
what is above us, 

In addition to the circumstances which on a re- 
view of human possessions and acquirements be- 
long to Italy alone, you have all the suaves mer- 
veilles of painting and sculpture. As to architec- 
_ ture, justly did the Count Alfieri, whose eyes were 
open to it, turn up his aristocratic nose at the 
miserabile magnificenza ultramontana. You have 
besides, the means of knowing exactly how the 
antients lived, and the most curious traces of their 
habits still existing : you have the opportunity of 
seeing and comparing many nations in the same 
peninsula, and of conjecturing at least, their cha- 
racters, The remains of the antients have the 
sublime of durability, and all more or less on the 
Stonehenge plan: the modern houses shoot up 
higher and quicker, but fall sooner; the modern 
city moulders on the antient; the Acgyptian monu- 
ments imported by the Romans survive all, but 
shall dissolve with them, and like the baseless 
fabric of a vision leave not a wreck behind. 

The best apology I have heard for the morals of 
Naples, is a fact on the very strongest testimonies : 
—when, during the revolution, there were no au- 
thorities, the sensible residents were not under the 
smallest apprehension of violence from the lower 
orders. We seem to think that the English cha- 
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racter is not to suffer from the professed robbers, 
thieves, and thieves’ wives, the latter a large class 
in London: yet between these and the more decent 
are not wanting links of connexion, for instance 
Thurtell, Other links are found in the boxing and 
dog-fighting pursuits of gentlemen: speak to the 
Duke of Wellington and it is likely he will an- 
swer you either in flash, slang, or fancy language, 
the dialects of thieves, coachmen, and boxers 
respectively. Such desperadoes are fewer on the 
continent, and less connected with the better classes. 
I do not pretend to state both sides of the question, 
but only that side which is apt to hide itself from 
our view. 

I went to-day to see a great review of 10,000 
Austrians. A mass to the repose of the late king 
was said in the chapel, the armed files outside knelt 
at sound of drum, when the host was carried to 
the door and raised. German music and all the 
Grandees present: each regiment at the review 
afterwards, had a band. The troops in white uni- 
form seemed dressed for Franconi or Astley’s the- 
atre. After being here some time I could dis- 
tinguish the Italian bands from the Austrian before 
they turned the corner of a street towards me : the 
former appeared to sing with all their might, the 
latter to whistle, though instrumental music is their 
forte. I mentioned to a Neapolitan my suspicion 
that the Italians were best, even on instruments: 
he made a tremendous grimace and screamed— 
** Ma quanto " It must be remembered also that 
the good Germans play nothing but Italian music 
with a few walzes. The Germans have two uni- 
forms indicating two degrees of skill; they want 
nothing but the cantabile. The opera here is bad 
indeed : the manager or impresario is one Glossop, 
an Englishman: singers no talent and, a necessary 
consequence, no Rossini. A pretty ballet d’action 
on the story of Elizabeth or the Exiles of Siberia. 
A horde of Tartars surround the half starved 
heroine : ‘‘ Crudele sospetto”’ expresses their doubts 
and turbulence ; Z in tanto quest’ alma, the entrea- 
ties of Elizabeth; and in the long tremulous chord 
at the end they all sink on their knees, adoring the 
helplessness they defend. One might suppose by 
the desertion of the opera-house even in Italy 
when there is no ballet, that the ballet was superior, 
but here’s a scrap of an opera, by the aid of recol- 
lection (for it would not please those who had not 
heard it sung) giving a great part of the charm to 
a whole ballet, and applauded ἃ la fureur. The 
French opera is an attempt at combining the two, 
nothing is wanting but music which cannot pro- 
perly be said to exist there. To give pageantry 
and showy acting and dancing to the opera, and 
picturesque circumstances and good interest in the 
words and action, require more than is ever centred 
in one individual : the French say, What variety of 
talents are required for a grand opera; “*——! 
/combien de choses dans un menuet.” -A starving 


poet writes the libretto. Rossini instead of situa- 
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tions finds verses only. Responsible for every semi- 
tone which a rascally trumpet, clarinet, bassoon, 

can or cannot play in tune; writing for a hero who 
will enter his first scene over a bridge, and a he- 
roine who insists on the word felicitd or catene to 
hang her roulades upon, how can he have time or 
patience ? We can have no Lionardo da Vinci’s 
now, poets, painters, musicians, at once. Did I 
tell you that the picture of Lionardo, The Last 
Supper, though damaged and retouched, is the finest 
in the world still, and no copy or engraving gives 
you the least idea of it. I wish pictures could be 
translated into French prose, which is colourless, 
and much as it diminishes, adds nothing and alters 
very little. And here I produce a very humble ex- 
ample, Mant’s Bible, where the plates smack much 
more of engraver than painter. As to French 
prose, read in Mme de Stael’s Allemagne a transla- 
tion of some scenes of the Faust of Goéthe, 

The opinion in Italy is that Rossini might make 
another fortune if he chose by singing ; he is the 
only Maestro who ever had a voice, nature having 
given him physical strength and superseded the 
necessity of such a degree of study as spoiled the 
others’ voices. The first act of the Semiramide, 
though not his best, is all good, and, which isa 
great point, all music, without the ennui of recita- 
tive. This last circumstance is always forgotten 
by the anti-Rossinists. If it is true that he said “1 
never wrote but five operas,’ each of those would 
make five old ones, and at a period of the opera art 
which makes novelty next to impossible. Ido trust 
you have not been drudged out of your fondness for 
music, If 1 had influence enough to stick a sobri- 
quet on a man, I would name Manielli, the great 
Florence master, the tutelar angel of mediocrity. 
He is, it must be allowed, the best creature in the 
world, a sweet voice, and perfectly well instructed 
musician, and yet, ci vuole assai, there is much 
wanting. It appears to me physically impossible 
that the opera, according to its present principles, 
should survive the time when Rossini will be for- 
gotten, a time which I suppose is coming. When 
the opera dies a natural death, the people will 
swear Rossini murdered it, and he will laugh in 
his sleeve if he lives to see it. I have heard the 
Miserere of Allegri: tis not so sweet now as it was 
before. I thought when the lights were all out, a 
clanking of chains might have had a good effect, 
better than the tapage made to represent Judas 
coming. I had it from the musicians themselves 
that the miserere was not that of Allegri. After- 
wards we were told it was Allegri’s, 1 conceive 
that finding it insufferable they have altered it, like 
the Athenian ship, so much that nothing but meta- 
physics could prove it to be the same, The execu- 
tion is refined nearly according to the present art : 
sung as in Allegri’s day, no one could bear it; no, 
no, no. 

The Grotta di Pausilipo isa singular excavation, 
very lofty, a high-road much thronged, a third of a 
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mile long, terribly dangerous to foot-passengers, — 
and even horse-men. The carriages make a noise 


like thunder, foot-passengers screech and yell, for 
the light is glimmering and fallacious, from the 
ends and some miserable lamps, They say, five or 
six persons are killed there every year, and it is a 


degree of bravado to pass it on foot: the sun shines — 


through it one day in the year at sun-rise and sun- 
set. Above, is the soi-disant Virgil’s tomb with 
two bad lines which no one can construe, 

Visits are paid here and cards exchanged of an 
evening. Dinners ἃ la Russe; nothing on the table 
but gimeracks; dishes come in one by one, Our 
method is terrible, this is the other extreme, better I 


think than the medium, which is, having thecourse _ 
put on, then taken off one by one dish and carved. 


On the Russian plan every thing is hot. The best 
introductions on the continent are to French, Aus- 
trian, and Russian Ambassadors. The French 
minister is the Duc de Blacas, cordon bleu. He 
went in a carriage into one of the numerous 
hotels the other day : the son of the house had a 
fracas with the jager or chasseur, and put his hand 
in his face. The master came out to make apology, 
Blacas said, who are you? and struck him in the 
face, so as to bring blood, The chasseur returned 
afterwards and said, that they were perhaps not 
aware that they might all be sent to prison for 
striking an Envoy’s servant; but he waved his 
right and was ready to assert his master’s dignity 
with his couteau de chasse and his brace of pistols. 
Some such facts must have taken place, The mas- 
ter went with his son and renewed his apology (for 
being struck!) This foolish minister is just arrived ; 
he was an emigré I believe. The French are un- 
lucky in their representatives; the only remarkable 
thing which Laval did at Rome was to back Miss 
Bathurst’s horse and herself into the Tyber. I was 
interested by seeing the Russian minister at the 
English chapel: he is Lutheran, his wife a catho- 
lic, his ten children all protestants, 

There are traits in us which amuse foreigners ; the 
Neapolitans were much entertained when an Eng- 
lish regiment was here, by a little jadot each soldier 
had to his shirt, and by the care he took of it, 
They are astounded on the continent at the long 
strides the English women take to keep step 
with their husbands and brothers. An Italian 
usually takes hold οἵ. ἃ lady’s arm with his hand 
under it at the shoulder, which looks very loving. 
They have a notion that we do everything by ma- 
chinery ; a button-hook astonishes them. There 
was a ballet here in which a man drest himself by 
machinery, but though the actor was a very good 


one, I did not see at the time that it was levelled 


at us. Rational foreigners are pleased with the 
gentle tone of voice in England, but when you 
hear the voices of the English, especially the 
women, taken off on the French stage, you become 
sensible that it is an extreme, and as far from 
the nature of things as the loud voices of Roman 
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women. The rule I have given several persons 
for speaking English is, to mince all the words up 
together, and eat half of them. I intend to have 
the Claude castle drawn expressly for me; beauti- 
ful did it look as I returned this evening to dinner 
at half-past twenty-three. This oppressed nation 
is obliged to keep the complicated Italian hours as 
well as the ore di Francia: which with the game of 
morra (guessing very quick the extended fingers of 
two adverse hands and scoring on the remaining 
hands) exercises their ingenuity in a very unprofit- 
able way: the game is prohibited at Rome from 
the quarrels and murder it led to. As to the Italian 
hours, a book has been written in favour of them : 
they reckon 24 hours from. sunset to sunset: a table 
of mid-day, whether the mid-day is 16, or 163, oras 
it is now, 17 o’clock, is published and called a Lu- 
nario, though it has not much to say to the moon. 
At this time, mid-day is diciasette ore and the sun- 
set, sette ore di Francia, i. e. sette ore dopo il mezzo 
giorno, (17 and 7 make 24.) Sometimes to oblige 
foreigners they say (for ex.)—Alle sei pomeridiane 
precise ; which you may translate, At the six pre- 
‘cise pomeridians: i. 6, six o’clock. The mid-day 
changes its number every ten days: 16, 163, 164, 
etc., 24 being half an hour after sun-set. Instead of 
saying twenty minutes after twenty, they say 
twenty and a third. In the Almanac it is thus :— 
Aprile: in tutto il mese cresce il giorno un’ ora 6 Τῇ. 
38. Terza a 0. 14 e min. 30. Dopo il di 10 a ore 14, 
e dopo il di 21 a ο. 13m, 30. Realtina a ore 2, fino 
al Mercordi Santo: poi rimane sospesa fino al mese 
ἀ᾽ Ottobre: of which 1 do not understand one word. 

The liquefaction of St. Janarius’ blood is said to 
have been discovered by a goldsmith, who repaired 
the bottle, in the heat of soldering it ; and now, by 
the warmth of hands, candles, etc. the priests crowd- 
ing round, and the young priestlings peeping over 
their shoulders ; no other chemical process seems 
to take place ; and the priests seem to believe it 
- themselves. The bottle is nearly spherical or more 
like two watch-glasses stuck together: it is held by 
the arch-bishop, so that every one in the church 
may see it, The women round the altar, among 
whom are the supposed relations of the Saint, scream 
out, ‘Faccia gialluta, non puoi fare il miracolo.’ 
Yellow-face, you can’t do the miracle! It is a ‘ mi- 
racolo pio ; chi lo vuole lo crede.’ Some English 
eatholic ladies were overheard, ‘You believe it, 
don’t you ?—I have not the smallest doubt about 
it.’ Pious therefore and meritorious ; a premium 
on believing impossibilities, Forty very heavy sil- 
ver images, each requiring six or eight bearers, 
passed in review and were incensed as a reward 
for bowing to the Saint. I thought of the silver- 
smiths, and amidst the tremendous confusion, sung 
out, ‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians!’ The church 
was a very fine one without columns in the middle, 
that is, all nave. The procession went up and 
down the room as it were. The use of pillars and 
aisles in churches, is or was for processions ; to di- 
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vide the room, like the red ropes at a ball. Priests 
are almost always pale, as actors and watchmen, 
owing to vigils, living without light, and being 
blanched like cabbages. Friars black, white, and 
grey, with all their tromperie, passed before the 
good January. Quando un Santo si stanca, un’altro 
comincia ; San Gennajo ὃ un Santo un po’ ostinato. 
It is necessary to besiege him nine days; the French, 
by applying cogent arguments shortened the inter- 
val: the eeremony takes place several times in a 
year. Some of the Neapolitan ceremonies are 
‘enough to frighten a war-horse ;’ the Virgin, an 
image with a large wig, sets out with Mary Magda- 
lene: Magdalene is sent down the street to find 
——-: they bow to each other, Magdalene comes 
back and reports to the Virgin with a bow that he 
is found. The Virgin advances towards the church : 
—— comes out to meet her and both bow: to ex- 
press the joy of the Virgin her bosom is opened 
and quantities of small birds fly out. 

You have not such a shower of eccellenzas in 
the north of Italy as at Naples: these increase 
with heat of climate till you come to the salam and 
kotoo. Respect as well as affection, and hyperbole 
in both, flourish near the sun. Comandi Eccellenza! 
may your excellency command, if she will conde- 
scend so to do. 

I went to a painter’s the other day, recommended 
by the —— of ——-: he was out, and I had some 
conversation with his wife and sister: the humblest 
and most unaffected of creatures, they were really 
discomposed with a scented handkerchief in which 
they detected musk: they took it for granted that I 
was also incommoded and presented a nosegay : 
one of them had fainted on such an occasion; but 
the little boy liked it. The organization of Italians 
being the most perfect, it might be worth explaining 
why they seem rather to prefer bad smells and yet 
detest the musk which is ‘exhibited’ in almost all 
perfumes. A-propos to a child suckling, they men- 
tioned an English lady who had a child which she 
wished not to swathe, but there was not a servant 
maid in Naples who knew how to hold a child. 

A Neapolitan cursing: Malnaggio Giacomo, mal- 
naggio Gennajo, etc. to his companions: then, Mal- 
naggio il sangue di San Gennajo e il corpo; malnag- 


‘gio Iddio, Madonna: when exhausted, Malnaggio 


il primo secondo Novembre; that is, all souls and 
all saints—as a compendium of the preceding. 

I saw, ier Valtro, the original scenes of Virgil 
and his brother poets’ infernal regions: Averno is 
one of the many pools formed by exhausted craters 
in this country: it was said that birds flying over 
it, fell. The rock all over this country is easily 
excavated. The extent of the Sibyl’s grotta is very 
great, passages, secret chambers, choked passages 
to Cume and Baia, also things like a bed and bath: 
places for lamps. Then you come to avery grand 
portal of the Sibyl’s palace, and out of this a hard- 
ened stream of lava issues, which has filled up the 
whole palace, not from Vesuvius but an exhausted 
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voleano thereabouts. It has been observed that 
no place could be more promising for excavations. 
Here might be seen the Eleusinian mysteries, and 
the rationale of Virgil’s infernal regions, but no 
search has been made. This whole country’is 
caves, and fires, and hot water, and stufe, and grot- 
ta del cane, and the knows what, But the 
only singularity qui saute aux yeux, is something 
unusual in the arrangement of the strata, a tenden- | 
cy to dust and sand-stone, Such is the district of, 
Baia ete, where Cesar, Marius, Pompey, and 
Romans of all ages, ‘crowded on each other’s vil- 
las, and jostled for the most beautiful angles,’ 
Such is light and climate in Italy: the land too is 
mingled with the water in enormous clods and 
necks of land very gracefully, but the sun whether 
rising or setting or noon, paints every thing witha 
heavenly light. The grotta del cane is very small, 
you cannot stand upright. The poor dog, the cor- 
pus delicti, knows what is coming. ‘The air, earbo- 
nie acid, is visible smoking. Near the grotta del 
cane is an old crater, become the Lago d’Agnano, 
the banks agreeable. 

The new —— comes here in a few days: he 
used to account thus for the declining popularity of 
the English on the continent: ‘‘ You see, these 
new Marshals were so astonished to find themselves 
in their own carriages, instead of driving about the 
old émigrés as they used to do, that they thought 
nothing too much for post-boys, inn-keepers, and 
waiters; so that Milord Anglais is quite thrown in- 
to the shade.”’ Speaking of the King of Naples 
going to Milan to see the Emperor,—*' This sort 
of thing is not at all in my way, but B—— should 
go; he would like it of all thinys, he would go 
there bare-foot like one of these pilgrims, rather not 
go at all,” This is reckoned singular language for 
a diplomatist. 

Dialogue in the Electra of Alfieri between Creon 
the King and the — who will not marry his son 
Amone :— 


Scegliesti !—Scelsi—Amone !—Morte.—L’ avrai ! 
In French, Avez-vous choisi, Madame ?—Oui, Seig- 


neur, j’ai bien choisi.—Et qu’est-ce donc que yous 
ayez choisi. . . Well might Voltaire doubt— 


Notre langue un peu stche et sans inyersions, 
Peutelle subjuguer les autres nations? 


France is indebted to her central position for mili- 
tary and diplomatic power as also the prevalence 
of her language among the European nations, 
and I know nothing more degrading than to hear 
Russians, Austrians, baragouiner-ing French only 
.to be brought on the Paris stage for their pains, 
Two people should never speak a third language 
but wait till one of them knows, the other’s lan- 
guage, and then each speak their own; instead of 
which, when they understand pretty well each lan- 
guage, the Englishman gives his little French, and 


the Frenchman gives him scraps of English. Speci- 
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men of German-French pronunciation: ‘Mes peaux 
shours sont passés, an eee eee 


The Tuscans seem nad Gessanenis and 
happiest people in Europe, and have always been — 
contented and well-governed, A person should 


not approfondir any thing in travel but the subject Ὁ 


with which he is already acquainted or αἱ least- 
likely to become interested in, and endeavour to 
acquire all other information by deputy, if he can 
meet with a sensible person. The risk of missing. 
things for want of information produces a strain on 
the mind which is a degree of fatigue, but Mrs. 
—— having travelled with a good-natured sensible 
man who had seen every thing before, is growing | 
fat upon it: he goes of errands, fights for her, and. 
so forth, Pet lambs with small Italian and there- 
fore picturesque paniers, and coloured reins, are 
driven about the streets here at Naples, during Eas~ 
ter, or rather led, for they crop herbs out of a boy’s 
hand as they go, fearless and helpless! Μτ, Mel- 
ville, with whom I travelled, used to gather small 
flowers and herbs and put them between the leaves 
of his bible, to remind him of various places. The 
liveries on the continent are much less regular than 
with us ; servants out of livery constantly behind 
the carriage. The gigs or calessine of Naples and 
Resina, though small carry eight, before, behind, 


on the foot-board, ete. The number of pretty ba-— 


rouches at Naples is surprising ; all the hacks are 
barouches (carretelle.) Large families, children 
and all, get in and drive about without bonnets, 
till their money is all gone, and then get down sor- 
rowfully. Sentinels on the continent stand in a 
very unceremonious way, carrying their pieces as 
a gentleman out shooting. Lablache came into 
my toom to-day; his voice like distant thunder; 
*Eccomi, Signore.’ the sound is nearly the same at 
San Carlo, and in my bed-room where P. Forte 
and bed fill the whole space. At Genoa is a long 
street, all palaces, and in each, I was told bya 
very well-informed person, may be found, on one 
side the entrance, the porter’s lodge occupied by a 
shoemaker, on the other, the family shop by which 
their fortune was made. Nothing shews me more 
strongly the difficulties of Architecture than this cir- 
cumstance: place any unprejudiced observer in the 
principal point of view for St. Peter’s, and he will 
be struck with the great superiority of the Vatican 
palace (or monastery, for the principal churches 
have monasteries attached to each). The Scirocco 
I take it, is South East ; Libyco, South; Levante, 
Kast; Tramontana, North; the West wind, Ponente, 

[5 very uncommon ; the ecirobeo in winter brings 
fine weather, in summer, oppressive heats and 
damp. It is common to say, This weather wsu- 
ally lasts till 9th March, but on account of the 
moon, it will be the fifteenth this year: so that a 
Moore’s almanac for this parallel would be rational. 
Marzo pazzo is explained of the mad weather. Ita- 
lian terminations are very amusing:—il santuccio 
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padruceio, Svizzeraccio, robaccia, gentaccio, tor- 
mentaccio, papaccio, mamaccia, un bassotto a stout 
little butt of a man, una signorinotta. Grazie, sto- 
benone: una cosina cosino; che animalaccio di 
padre, che figuraccia! ΑἹ] the Italians have eyes 
for colours and wear bright ones: pale and dark 
colours are nearly related to dirty white and black, 
and vanish in many lights. I am for bright ones, 
but they must be chosen by an Italian; I can tell 
an Italian woman at a hundred yards. If Lord 
Falkland pitied country-gentlemen on a rainy day, 
(an affected remark by the by,) he would have re- 
joiced to see a certain squire occupying himself in 
the pleasures of a scavo or excavation in Italy, A 
young priestling was showing us the duomo or ca- 
thedral at Naples; These columns, said he, contain 
gold and silver (granite containing quartz and mica 
which shine) : an old woman at her prayers jumps 
up, ‘What's that?’ The priest repeats it, the wo- 
man gapes and kneels again. The Aspiranti both 
elerical and military make a great figure in the 
streets, drest, at eight or nine years old, in the full 
costume of their future profession. The manner of 
- restoring statues in general is careless : I observed 
one part of the Laocoon so carelessly restored, that 
even in the gesso or plaster-cast a child could tell 
where the botch was: the modern noses are atro- 
cious: I would have all the restored parts done 
away with, or at least made of a different tint, for 
though the guide always points out the modern ad- 
ditions, yet the eye is not cautioned. The restora- 
tions are better done at Rome: one at Florence, 
the Fawn, restored by M. Angelo to perfection. 
There is a statue at Naples called Flora, which I 
think greatly superior to the Venus at Florence : 
this they have never attempted to restore. Do you 
go to mass every day ?—O diavolo !—Do you con- 
fess ?>—Eh gia! sicuro!—How often ?—Tutti i 
quindici giorni.—How do you get absolution ?— 
Quei che meritarono I’ assoluzione, ’ hanno.—How 
do you merit absolution ?—Oh, dieci Paternoster, 
dieci Ave Maria, cos!. At Naples I observed in 
society the Dss* Sara Caprioli, Marchesa Gioja, 
Css Statella, Me Cavalcante, Prin®s* Cintola, Mme 
de Sangro, D*se de Sagan, and her daughter, Mlle 
Steinar, D*se de Forli: at Florence, M™es Mani- 
elli, Corsi, and Rinuncini. At Florence must not 
be neglected the Buonarotti palace, Hawkwood’s 
‘tomb or picture, Laurentian Pandects, Bartolini’s 
studio, Galileo’s instruments, in the same house 
with the wax anatomy. In Sicily, Abbé Campbell 
mentioned Taormina, Catania, Selinunti, Segesta, 
Girgenti: nothing between Messina and Palermo. 
The Tyber is a tremendously rapid river: an Eng- 
lish gentleman was drowned in 1824, as also Miss 
Bathurst, whose horse, from the idiotism of the —— 
de ——-, carried her into the torrent. At Rome, 
though there is a thick volume of libri prohibiti in- 
cluding Mme de Stael and Byron, yet licences are 
sold, to sell many of them. There are certain beads 
at Milan and certain Genoa earings, also certain 
earings and rings made at Naples after the Pompeii 
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model—well worth attention. The Austrian navy 
rides proudly in the bay of Naples, before my win- 
dow, consisting of a corvette: several ships on the 
stocks at Venice pawned for want of money. ‘Sea- 
coast of Bohemia.’ Hem! Shakspeare. The lower 
classes of Naples used to carry belts full of stones, 
with which they took unerring aim: these, with 
Stilettos, less mortal and perilous than the stones, 
are prohibited from being carried, on pain of gal- 
leys, yet if boys squabble they have generally a 
stone each in his hand. There are literal galley- 
slaves in the bay, and the sight of their heavy, 

sombre trireme gives an unusual feeling of anti- 
quity. I have seen pioneers 1—g each other’s 
beards; I have seen children making believe to 
1— each other; I have heard a child beg its mother 
to 1— it forfun. The guache drawings at Naples, 

as distinguished from acquarella or water-colours, 

are daubs but agreeable, and give no exaggerated 

notion of the tints of earth and air; the best of 
them are difficult to find. The Italians always pull 
off their hats as they pass a church:or image. I 

have heard that Bonaparte was born 23 May, 1768, 

but kept the day as 15 August, 1769, in order to 

make it appear that he was born after Corsica had 

passed under France. ‘Thevfather of David the fa- 

mous singer, the first time his son performed, holloed 
out from the pit,—Che porcheria! Two Rome 

one Naples, two Naples one Paris, two Paris one 

London, two London one Constantinople, two Con- 
stantinople one Cairo. At Paris the odd numbers 
are one side the street, and the even on the other: 

you know by the colour of the numbers whether 
the street is at right angles to the Seine or parallel. 

The air ‘O come to me when day-light sets’ is the 
offspring of a blind man on the Mola or pier of 
Naples, who has lived to see it go through every 
country of Europe, and finally adopted by Rossini 
in his great work Semiramide, as ‘Giorno d’ orror.’ 

They say it is a treat to hear Rossini imitate the 
sopranos of the Pope’s chapel, singing always a 

half-tone above his own accompaniment, 

Il Papa ἃ papa e ré— 
Bisogua odiarlo come tre. 


Glad as we are to escape from our climate, I feel 
certain that nothing puts the English population of 
a place in such spirits as a blowing rainy day hold- 
ing up at intervals, if it is not too cold, The 
guide to Cumz#:—Gli vantaggi della frutezza, un 
pagamento mosaloco, un boschissimo forte, una 
pietrissima dura; Jui (the Sibyl) andava sempre 
acavallo. The vines in the Campagna are spread 
in festoons between poles or guelder-roses or small 
poplars, not resembling our Lombardy-poplars : 
the heat of the climate deteriorates the wine by 
making it impossible to keep the vines sufficiently 
low, as in France, but it is said the Greek wines 
are exquisite; perhaps on Olympus or Parnassus 
the climate may be cooler. The illumination of 
St. Peter’s at Easter, is remarkable: the lights are 
suddenly trebled, which produces an extraordinary 
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effect, the whole form of the church being displayed 
in blazing torches. An Italian shines when raising 
an immense scaffold in a church full of gimeracks, 
with the most perfect composure, or standing on 
one leg and kicking his heels on an aspen pole 
swagging under him, at forty feet above the ground, 
Rossini sometimes gives the music of another opera 
to the poet:—There, put me words to that music ! 

Directions at Naples.—Fontanelli, Strada di Chi- 
aja and Dilectis, opposite San Carlo, for coral. 
Gatta, draws groupes, Vico della Vasta. Devito 
paints a guache, Vico Tedeschi al sole,2. Bene- 
detto Marturano, Strada Bartolomeo, 20, Senaper, 
pen and sketching master, Strada San Filippo a 
Chiaja, 29. Guitars, Vinaccia, Strada Catalena, 46; 
and Genaro, Strada Toledano. Sorrentino, terra 
cotta, Salita Capo di monte, 118. Tournay, por- 
celain, near the bridge going to Capo di monte. 
Stone of Pestum Santa Lucia. Padiglione, cork 
models, Museo Studj. Girard, music ; and Martucci, 
Pompeii earings; and Vito, ices; Strada Toledo. 
Molitor, piano-fortes, Strada di Chiaja. Farjasse, 
tailor, Toledo, 278. 

Directions at Rome.—A gesso of the Marte Ludo- 
visi at Villa Medici. Deis or Dies, shells, Via della 
eroce Metz, (?) Via della Mercede. Verdejo, mar- 
bles Via Condotti. Marbles, end of Via Babuino, 
Sir G. Talbot palazzo Minianelli. Mr. Ingram, 
palazzo Negroni. [5585 Margarita de’ Lanti, Via della 
Croce. Arcorimboni, (?) Via Felice. Serafino Cesa- 
retti, a guache, Piazzetta Sant’ Egidio nel Traste- 
vere. Pozzi, pearls, Via Padella. Pomadi, drawings, 
Seudellari, prints, Via Condotti. Valenti, fans, Via 
Fratina, 41: also Bracci. 

Mr. Melville’s Rinerary of Rome.— Forum and 
Temples, Cloaca Maxima. Palace of Cwsars (Pa- 
latine). Cireus maximus. Chiesa di S. Gugnio, 
Monte Elio (frescoes). Terme di Tito. S. Pietro in 
vincoli (Moses, M. Angelo). Garden French Aca- 
demy (basso relievo), Monte cavallo (palace). Dio- 
clesian’s bath. Santa Maria degli Angeli (church), 
Santa Maria maggiore. San Giovanni in Laterano, 
Tempio Minerva medico, Capitol (statues, pictures). 
Coliseum. Tempio Pallade. Forum Domitiani. 
Trajani forum. Dogana Ponteficale. Colonna An- 
tonio. Mausoleo d’ Augusto, Campo Marzo. Cas- 
tello 5, Angelo (if possible), Tempio del Sole, 
Giardino Colonna, 8, M. sopra Minerva (M. An- 
gelo’s statue), Teatro Marcello, Piazza Montana, 
Portico d’ Ottavia, Santa Cecilia Trastevere. Mon- 
te testaccio, Sepolero Caio Cestio. Terme di Ca- 
racalla, Sepolero Caia Metella. San Paolo. Fon- 
tana della dea Geria. Tempio di Ridicolo, 8, Lo- 
renzo fuori le mura. Pons Sublicius, St. Peter (sub- 
terranean church, roof), Vatican. Palazzo Barbe- 
rini. Quirinal (pictures, by order), Rospigliosi 
(frescoes). S. Maria del popolo (statues). 85, An- 
drea della valle (frescoes). S, Maria della pace. 
S. Agostino, S. Clement (oldest church). Pal. 
Borghese (pictures). Pal Doria. Pal. Bracciano. 
Pal. Massini (discobolus). Pal. Braschi ( Antinous). 
Pal. Farnese (frescoes). Pal. Spada (statues). Pal. 
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Falconieri (Pictures of Fesch, by order), Villa 


Ludovisi (Mars, by order), Villa Borghese. Villa 
Albani. Adrian’s villa and Tivoli (a night). Clau- 
dian aqueduct. Frascati (one day), Raffaels ca- 
sina. Pal. Canina, Mr. Mills’s Villa, Nepean 
torch-light. Camuccini, Torwaldsen, Gibson, 

Prices and Lodgings.—Lady Manvers, two pao 
apartments at Rome, £60 per month, Mr, F-——, 
Piazza di Spagna, 42, sunny, £7. Mr. Lucas, palazzo 
Lucernari, £50 per month, Mrs, Forster, Piazza 
Barberini, £20 per month, Mrs, δ carriage, 
65 scudi per month, coachman, 3 scudi, Sunny 
lodgings, Piazza di Spagna, 18; Viadella Croce, 79; 
sunny side of Via Babuino and Due Macelli; up- 
per stories, Via Fratina, Croce, Condotti; houses at 
Ripetta and Vico monte Brianza; sunny lodgings 
above the caffé Americano, The above are all at 
Rome. Dr aes 

Naples, at the Villa di Londra 12 dollarsa week, 
for self and servant, and for Lord and Lady Dun- 
stanville, and servants, £7 per week. For Messrs. 
D. and [B’s. pretty rooms, 60 piastre asked, A 
guache drawing, Villa Real, 2 piastre: stone models, 
40 piastre : Pompeii earings and two brooches, 10 
dueats. To Pompeii, two persons, about 31 piastre, 
Portici and return 14 piastre, Pastum 30 ducats, 
and 3 piastre buona mano, Sorrento, eight oars, 
6 piastre, Negligée best coral, 25 piastre, of lava, 6 
piastre. The above are all at Naples, 

Posting, Rome to Naples, 23 hours, paying well, 
46 piastre. At Sorrento, four gentlefolks, &e. 40 
piastre per month, Picture galleries, two persons, 
8 paoli at least: 4 paoli for graissage, at most. 

Florence; at Schneiderff’s, 7 francs per day, bad 
room; a bachelor’s lodging, 5 paoli per day, 15 
scudi per month, 

Inns.—Turin, hotel de 1᾽ Univers: Milan, hotel 
de 1 Europe and Albergo Reale ; Verona, Due Torri; 
Venice, Leone Bianco: Bologna, il Pellegrino and 
San Marco: Florence, Schneiderff: Rome, Serney’s: 
Naples, Vittoria and 1165 Britanniques, but all are 
good except the Albergo Reale: Genoa, Albergo 
di Londra and Albergo della Villa:' Pisa, Tre 
Donzelle, 


Antwerp.—Here are many pictures by the ma- 
réchal Quintin Matsys, whose pump made with 
his own hand is near the cathedral, and on the lat- 
ter an inscription containing this line ;— 


Connubialis amor de Mulcibre fecit Apellem. 


Being in love with a ‘drole de fille,’ and having a 


painter for his rival, the said drole happened to re- 
gret that he was not a painter and the other a smith; 
hence arose his proficiency. 


Aiz-la-chapelle,—The French in the Revolution 
burst into Charlemagne’s tomb in search of gold, 
and amused themselves by breaking ,it and filling 
it with dust: the treasures, which are incalculable, 
were concealed in a church of Westphalia, includ- 
ing a pulpit of solid gold and precious stones, The 
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chair also escaped, in which Charlemagne had sat 
upright in his grave, till Frederic barba russa turned 
him out, and eighteen Emperors were crowned on 
it in succession. It is made of five slabs of white 
marble, with clamps, and a crimson cushion is on it. 

Coblentz.—“ An 1812, mémorable par la cam- 
pagne contre les Russes, sous la préfecture de Jules 
Doazan.—Vu et approuvé par nous, commandant 
russe de la ville de Coblentz, Janvier 1814.” 

Heidelberg.—The palace of the Electors Palatine 
towers above the town: after having resisted many 
sieges, and been the prize and mistress of many 
campaigns, it was surrendered by treachery to some 
Emperor of Germany and demolished in a terrific 
manner by a great number of mines in all direc- 
tions about the walls; and yet it still appears to the 
inexperienced eye, as if it must have been impreg- 
nable, from the depth and breadth of the fosse, the 
extraordinary height and thickness of the walls. 
It seems as ifa fatality had attended the place, for 
many years after the place was dismantled of 
its fortifications, one of the Electors had repaired 
it for his own residence, and was coming into it 
with his whole family, when a stroke of lightning 
set it on fire and ruined the palace entirely. In- 
stead of mouldering into dust, one would think 
some supernatural power had hurled it from its 
foundations. Here is a facade with statues in 
Gothic costume, of all the Electors Palatine with 
their swords and battle axes very fierce and sturdy. 
There is one rocky mass nineteen feet in thickness 
only, fallen into the ditch. An artist who calls him- 
self Chevalier de Grainberg, has been here many 
years copying the various ornaments and mould- 
ings. He describes himself as devoted to the genius 
loci, and that he shall die content if he rescues 
this beautiful ruin from neglect, undervalued his 
drawings except on the score of fidelity, and spoke 
with an affection of the place which joined to the 

_previous impression, drew the tears from my eyes. 

_ He told me I was not the first by numbers who had 
been attendri jusqu’aux larmes, I hinted that the 
Electors Palatine must have been bad men to draw 
down such re-iterated misfortunes on their habita- 
tions; he was even grieved at the idea, and shewed 
me in one of the facades still standing the statue of 
that Elector who made the famous Tun of Heidel- 
berg: he seemed a young man in complete armour, 
There is another facade, belonging to what is call- 
ed the Knights’ Hall, in more elegant architecture, 
with statues of women, ete. The Frenchman has a 
scaflolding (1822) for himself, and works away, but 
the greatest part of his work will not be done for 
twelve years, if he lives so long: I understand he 
does not depend on it for his bread, 

D’ ISRAELI. 

WE start from our stupor to mourn over the rapi- 
dity of that collective sum of past time every indi- 
vidual hour of which we have in turn execrated ‘for 
its sluggishness. There must be something in the 
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wind, perhaps a war. Was the independence of 
Greece about to be acknowledged, or the depend- 
ence of Spain about to be terminated ? What first- 
rate power had marched a million of soldiers into 
the land of a weak neighbour, on the mere pretence 
of exercising the military? What patriots had the 
proud satisfaction of establishing a constitutional 
government without bloodshed, to be set aside in the 
course of the next month in the same manner? Had 
a conspiracy for establishing a republic in Russia 
been frustrated by the timely information of the 
intended first consuls? Were the Janissaries learn- 
ing mathematics, or had Lord Cochrane taken 
Constantinople in the James Watt Steam-packet ? 
One of these many events must have happened, 
but which? At length Fitzloom decided on a ge- 
neral war; England must interfere, either to defeat 
the ambition of France, or to curb the rapacity of 
Russia, or to check the arrogance of Austria, or to 
regenerate Spain, or to redeem Greece, or to pro- 
tect Portugal, or to shield the Brazils, or to uphold 
the Bible Societies, or to consolidate the Greek 
Church, or to monopolise the commerce of Mexico, 
or to disseminate the principles of free trade, or to 
keep up her high character, or to keep up the price 
of corn—England must interfere . . he still intended 
to travel for two years : all he did was to send im- 
mediate orders to his broker in England to sell two 
millions of consols. The sale was of course effect- 
ed, the example followed, stocks fell ten per cent, 
the exchange turned, money became scarce, the 
public funds of all Europe experienced a great de- 
cline, smash went the country banks, consequent 
runs on the London, a dozen Baronets failed in one 
morning, Portland Place deserted, the cause of in- 
fant liberty at a terrific discount, the Greek loan 
disappeared like a vapour in a storm, all the new 
American States refused to pay their dividends, 
manufactories deserted, revenue in a decline, the 
country in despair, orders in council, meetings of 
parliament, change of ministry and new loan, 
Such were the terrific consequences of a diploma- 
tist turning black-leg. This secret history of the 
late distress is a lesson to all modern statesmen : 
rest assured, that in politics, however tremendous 
the effects, the causes are often as trifling and 
sometimes still more despicable. The young Fitz- 
looms in crimson cravats conversed with Lady 
Madeleine with a delightful military air, and the 
happy parent as he gazed upon them . . internally 
promised them both a commission in a crack regi- 
ment. With that vivid genius for which young un- 
married ladies are celebrated, entered with the 
most delightful enthusiasm into all the interest of 
Mr. Sherborne’s discourse : in a few minutes they 
perfectly understood all the agitated questions 
which had puzzled the architects of all ages, and 
each had her separate solution of mysteries which 
never can be solved. How delightful is this ele- 
gant and enraptured ignorance, how decisive is the 
opinion of a young lady who has studied architec- 
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ture in the elevations of the Regent’s Park, on the 
controversy of the round arch and the pointed style, 
how exquisite their animated tattle about mullions, 
spandrils and trefoils! Cabbage by G. Douw, can- 
diestick by Mieris, Seized the soup-ladle. Effect 
of music heightened by distance. Who must be 
silent or speak truth. Mr. Fitzloom, Col, Von 
Trompetson, Marquis de la Tabati¢re, Cravatischeff 
and the Prince of Buttonstein, Lord Amelius Fitz- 
fudge Boroughby, William Pitt Fitzloom, George 
Canning Fitzloom, Lady Calabria Me Crater and 
the Marquis of Agrigentum.—( Vivian Grey.) 
HEBER. 

Supper Mofussil Adawlut, court held under a 
tree ; so Samuel under an oak. The Moslem mob 
killed a cow and poured her blood into the sacred 
water: the Hindoos retaliated by throwing rashers 
of bacon into the windows of as many mosques as 
they could reach. An improvement on the old 
faith of eight worlds and seven oceans arranged as 
a set of boxes. Dialogue ovérheard at Benares:— 
We shall all be of one caste shortly ; what will be 
our religion then ?—I suppose the Christian.—I 
suppose so too. Tonjon, covered chaise & porteurs. 
Poor man’s provider. Acclamation on Heber’s 
receiving a tinsel wreath : Ue motee walah, O thou 
pearly person! ‘The house of Timour at Delhi 
declining since Aurungzebe. Famine with its at- 
tendant evils, pestilence and the weakening of all 
moral ties. When the Eastern churches find that 
we desire no dominion over them they may be 
gradually led to imitate us. Another clergyman in 
England superior to me: ‘ And does not he wear a 
beard ?’ They did not know till then that the Eng- 
lish had a caste and a shaster. Encouraging, in- 
stead of forbidding, the purchase of lands by the 
English ; on the desirableness of which I find at 
Calcutta little difference of opinion. To make the 
missionaries discreet, to keep the government neu- 
ter, Persons now living remember human sacri- 
fices at Calcutta, Of spirits in Paradise praying, 
see p. 311. The Hindoo sacred writings are shut 
up from the majority of the people by the double 
fence of a dead language, and an actual prohibition 
to read them as too holy for common eyes or ears, 
Limited to voluntary votaries, the Brahmins have 
now very hard work to speed the ponderous wheels 
of Kali and Siva through the deep lanes of this 
fertile country. At Calcutta, a blanket in Decem- 
ber. Wielding all weapons in his countless hands, 
Buddh’preached 17,575 sermons in one journey : 
the centenary and millesimal way in which the 
Hindoos amplify, puts all European exaggeration 
to the blush, The leading events of the late wars 
in Europe, particularly Bonaparte’s victories, were 
often known, or at least rumoured among the 
native merchants of Calcutta, before government 
received any accounts from England: the suicide of 
an, English minister, Lord Liverpool instead of 
Lord Londonderry, had become the topic of con- 
versation in the Burra Bazaar, (native Exchange) 
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for a fortnight before the arrival of any intelligence 
by the usual channels, ‘The Mussulméns take — 
their logic from Aristotle, filtered through many 
successive translations and commentaries, and their — 
metaphysical system is evidently derived from Fila- 
toun, or Plato. Heber agrees with Mill, that the 
Hindoos, although they have doubtless existed from 
very great antiquity as an industrious and civilized — 
people, had made‘no great progression in the arts, 
and took all their notions of magnificerice from the 
models furnished by their Mahometan conquerors. 
—( Journal in India.) 

T. MOORE, 

THAT eccentric relative, the last Lord Byron, 
supplied the first dark outline of that ideal cha- 
racter which . . At school in his books the English 
was scrawled under the most ordinary Greek words. 
Cowley says in his Essays: It is deplorable to con- 
sider the Joss which children make of their time at 
most schools, employing or rather casting away six 
or seven years in the learning of words only, and 
that very imperfectly. Gibbon says; A finished 
scholar may emerge from the head of Westminster 
or Eton, in total ignorance of the business and con- 
versation of English gentlemen at the latter end of 
the eighteenth century. While at Harrow he de- 
voured all sorts of learning, excepting only that 
which by the regimen of the school was prescribed 
for him: the same rapid and multifarious course 
of study he pursued during the holidays. Mr. 
Pope, says Spencer, thought himself the better in 
some respects for not having had a regular educa- 
tion. Milton, says Wharton, ‘conceived a dislike 
to the face of the country, to the fields in its neigh- 
bourhood.’ Locke’s letter to Ant. Collins: * Those 
sharp heads which were for damning my book, be- 
cause of its discouraging the staple commodity of 
the place (which in his time was called hog-shear- 
ing). Turks have no hereditary dignities, few great 
families and little respect to birth. Red-hot plough- 
shares of public life. Don’t like to see the old 
ones lose, A hitch in her constancy, For making 
acream tart without pepper. A strange inverted 
ambition. Lowland and Gael, Stap my vitals, Tam ! 
Perpend, pronounce, Sir John Piano-Forte. If. . 
there is no purchase in money, A quattr’ occhi. 
Natural haters of success. Grand but disturbing 
powers: thronging thoughts; much swearing in 
several languages. Quales ego et Cluvienus; tra- 
duced into English: a Waterloo of an alphabet: 
Punch! by my palate! Revenge in postage: set- — 
tled in life and in death; epic poem or some such 
pyramid, Serventie serviti, Superficial decision — 
of a Frenchman, Done into cramp English. Judge 
of italics. Actual uncertainty of £5. Axe to my 
roof-tree: instantly and eternally. I long to get 
drunk with him, Writes three times pettishly for — 
the Monastery: unusual, except for ‘Whistlecraft.’ 
Then wed thee to an exiled lot, And if the world 
have loved thee not, Its absence may be borne. 
Easier to distort themselves to the new models than 
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to toil after symmetry. He comes too late who 
comes to be denied, Sir W. Temple ;:—For one 
man born capable of being a great poet, a thou- 
sand are capable of being generals and ministers. 
Saddled me with a judgment, as Thwackum did 
Square, when he bit his tongue in talking meta- 
physics,—(Life of Lord Byrom;) 

And Louis is roll’d out on castors, While Boney’ 8 
brought on shoulders.in, All, men, like us, of in- 
formation, The under-saviours of the nation, Faire 
le saut de l’ Allemand, de la table au lit, et du lit 
ἃ la table. Tam cari capitis: As old, aye! as old, 
As the Countess of Desmond, of whom I’ve been 
told, That she lived to much more than a hundred 
and ten, And was killed by a fall from a cherry-tree: 
then: What a frisky old girl !—( The Fudges.) 

W. SCOTT. | 

THE applause of my companions was. my recom- 
pense for the disgrace or punishment which the fu- 
ture romance-writer incurred, for being idle himself 
and keeping others idle during hours that should 
have been employed on our tasks. When boy- 
hood advancing into youth required more serious 
‘studies, a long illness threw me back on the king- 
dom of fiction as if by a species of fatality;.. I 
was abandoned to my own discretion as far as 
reading, my almost sole amusement, was concern- 
ed. . time as it glided on brought the blessing of 
confirmed health and personal strength to a degree 
which had never been hoped for. At about 35 
years of age, W.S. took the Castle of Otranto for a 
model, Thomas of Hersildoune, the Rhymer, is 
to re-appear in some convulsion; so the Twelfth 
Imaum and so Napoleon the Second; so Hakem 
and Sebastian,—( Prefaces. ) 

POMPEII. 

_ Tue walls of Tiryns are said to have been built 

by the Cyclopes. They are composed of unhewn 

stones so large that a pair of mules could not 
‘move the smallest from its place: other stones 
- have been fitted in between them, that the large 
ones might adhere the better.—Dodweill. Of the 
rudest style of Cyclopean architecture very few 
specimens now exist; the most celebrated one is 
the citadel of Tiryns, The second style, which is 
prevalent at Mycena, is a natural and obvious im- 
provement of the former; the improvement consists 
in fitting the sides of polygonal blocks to each 
other, so that exteriorly the walls may present a 
smooth and solid surface. In the third style the 
courses are horizontal, with more or less irregula- 
rity, but the joints not vertical, Cement was not 
employed in any of these buildings . . seen in per- 
fection in the cities of Etruria. The Romans, 
during a desolating pestilence, sent for histriones 
from Etruria, A. U. C. 391: these however, seem 
to have been merely dancers, or tumblers rather, 
such as are represented on the Etruscan monu- 
ments, Persona, sc, per-sonare: so also προσωπειον, 
A man in the presence of the Emperor Tiberius, 
brought a glass cup and dashed it on the ground, , 
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the vessel bent under the blow. . and the ingenious 
artist immediately hammered out the bruise . . Ti- 
berius, it is said ordered him to be immediately 
put to death, lest this new fashion should injure the 


workers in metal. If red and yellow ochres, blacks 


and whites, were the colours most employed by 
Protogenes and Apelles, so are they likewise the 
‘colours most employed by Raphael and Titian in 
their best style. For when Rome was burnt during 


the reign of Nero, and rebuilt with more ample 


streets, ‘the ancient form of the city was more 
healthy, because the narrowness of the streets and 
height of the houses afforded little access to the 


sun’s rays.’ Ostrum, liquid colour from’ the fish 


murex.. grotesque or arabesque, found in build- 
ings under ground.—( Library of E. Knowledge.) 
JOUY. 

Apvice of Marshal Richelieu to courtiers, ‘Speak 
ill of no one; ask for all vacant places, and above 
all, sit down whenever you find an opportunity,’ 
The gaiety of the Italian women contrasted with 
the serious and even gloomy appearance of the 
men. In Russia whoever gives 100,000 roubles 
to an hospital receives the decoration of the first 
class of the order of St: Anne. Paer, the celebrated 
musician, is a native of Parma, his Agnese was 
first performed there.. Not a single Frenchman has 
dared to give a free vein to his imagination, except 
Rabélais, Montaigne, Moliére. At Saminiato al Te- 
desco, in Tuscany: the Bonapartes held a consi- 
derable rank here previous to their emigration into 
Corsica; Bonaparte found one of his uncles a 
priest there.. Sully was born at Florence. The 
church, arts, and commerce, have given rise to 
nearly all the noble families of Italy: at every 
election of a new Pope, some new family is seen to 
spring out of the middling ranks. 


UT queant laxis 
Mira gestorum 
SOLve pollutis 


REsonare fibris 
FAmuli tuorum, 
LAbiis reatum. 


Formerly the Bishop of Grosseto, a suffragan of the 
Bishop of Sienna, bore the title of Count Palatine, 
and said mass booted and spurred, with two pistols 
lying before him on the altar. Beads and stiletto 
in the same pocket. The most fertile of her do- 
minions is purgatory, and the best branch of her in- 
dustry the sale of indulgencies. Philosophy is a 
new Carthage more dangerous to her, ete. Cmsar, 
at the height of his temporal power, was anxious for 
the title of Pontifex Maximus, The people were by 
no means flattered with the pompous title of the Se- 
cond City of the empire. Voltaire said of the Popes, 
it is well enough to kiss their toes, but much better 
to tie their hands: The adoration of the Pope is 
the chief ceremony of his election, since after that 
no confirmation is needed. It is followed by a con- 
secration, which however does not take place if he 
be in orders or a Bishop. If he be a Bishop he is 
immediately crowned as a temporal, rather than 
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a spiritual sovereign. B. entered the room with 
a compliment to his own punctuality. Metastasio’s 
name was Trapasso. The god Ridiculus, to whom 
all mankind sacrifice more or less without knowing 
it. The Abbé and Marquis of the troop.—( Hermit 
in Italy.) 

“LOUIS XIV.” 

Ir. est, si j’ose le dire, de Pintérét et de l’honneur 
de Dieu de maintenir votre Majesté dans ce méme 
lustre qui lui attire les regards du monde entier, 
puisque plus yous serez grand, plus Dieu tirera de 
gloire des hommages que vous lui rendez.—Bour- 
daloue. ᾿ 
Malgré les foiblesses qui partagérent son cceur, 
toujours respectueux pour la vertu de Thérése: 
condamnant, pour ainsi dire, par ses égards pour 
elle, l’injustice de ses engagemens, et renouant par 
Vestime un lien affoibli par les passions. — Massillon. 

Le peuple méme, il faut tout dire, qui vous a 
tant aimé, qui a eu tant de confiance en vous, 
commence ἃ perdre l’amitié, la confiance, et méme 
le respect. Vos victoires et vos conquétes ne le 
réjouissent plus, il est plein d’aigreur et de déses- 
poir.—Fénélon, N. N. 

Once, on the preacher propounding as a text ;— 
Laquelle des vertus du roi est la plus digne d’ad- 
miration ?—Louis blushed. 

ADDISON. 

ALEXANDER weeping for new worlds. Omne so- 
lum forti patria, quia Patris. It was the custom of 
masters a little before their death to give slaves 
their freedom. Many statues were cut after the 
same model, but medals, never. Tunc omne Lati- 
num Fabula nomen erit; Gabios, Veiosque, Co- 
ramque, Pulvere vix tecte poterunt monstrare 
ruine, Albanosque lares Laurentinosque penates 
Rus vacuum, quod non habitet nisi nocte coact& In- 
vitus.—Zucan, Studiis florentem utriusque Minerve, 
Duri si puer ingen? videtur, Preconem facias vel 
Architectum.—Mart. Nunc adest mundi dies Su- 
premus ille, qui premet genus impium Coli ruind, 
rursus ut stirpem novam Generet renascens melior, 
ut quondam tulit Juvenis tenente regna Saturno 
poli.— Sen. 4t. I. Ne me dixeris esse contumacem. 
Totis pilea sarcinis redemi.— Mart, Hac mera 
libertas hanc nobis pilea donant.—Pers. Britannia 
sits on a globe that stands in water, to denote that 
she is mistress of a new world, separate from that 
which the Romans had before conquered, by the 
interposition of the sea. Quos opimus Fallere et 
effugere est triumphus.—(Jtaly.— Medals, ) 

LOCKE, 

Tempces have sacred images, but, in truth, the 
ideas and images in men’s minds are the invisible 
powers that constantly govern them. Men, who 
never reason, who are biassed, who have not suf- 
ficient data. We are born, if we please, rational 
creatures. We should employ our thoughts rather 
about clear and determined ideas than the sounds 
for them, It is not the evidence of truth, but some 
lazy anticipation, sume beloved presumption, He 
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must not be involved with any opinion or wish it 
to be true: an equal indifferency to all truth: to 
be indifferent which of two opinions is trae. Some 


draw general conclusions, and raise axioms, from — 


every particular, He has not done well who has 
stumbled upon truth in his way to preferment. La- 
bour for labour’s sake is against nature: the un- 


derstanding chooses the shortest way, would pre- — 


sently obtain the knowledge it is about and set 
about new inquiry: hence haste. . For a man to 
understand fully the business of his particular call- 
ing in the commonwealth, and of religion which is 
his calling as a man in the world, isausually enough 
to take up his whole time. Res nolunt’male ad- 
ministrari, so also, male intelligi. Knowledge is 
seeing, and if it be so, it is madness to persuade our- 
selves that we do so by another man’s eyes, let 
him use ever so many words to tell us that what 
he asserts is very visible. The faculties must not 
be put to too great a stress: Quid valeant humeri, 
ete. ‘They who would advance in knowledge, and 
not swell themselves with articulated air. Analo- 
gies should be used to illustrate ideas we have, and 
not to paint those we have not. It is not safe to 
play with error. The court dresser the fancy. 
This brings truth and falsehood almost together, 
and makes it no great odds which you take; and 
then, passion, interest, etc. without being perceived, 
easily determine which shall be right. In any 
other way but this, all the world are born to ortho- 
doxy : he that considers is a foe to orthodoxy, and 
thus men inherit local truths, for it is not the same 
everywhere ; it is by this last alone, which has the 
good luck to be everywhere, that error, ete. are 
judged. Sure to be borne down in all societies by 
the infallible orthodoxy of the place. Ignorance, 
with an indifferency to truth, is nearer to it than 
opinion with ungrounded inclination, which is the 
great source of error, I am not enquiring the easy 
way to opinion but the right way to truth. Such 
men may spread their native riches before the ig- 
norant, but they were best not to come to stress 
and trial with the skilful. Use legs and have legs. 
Let that which he learns next be distinct but not 
remote from what he learnt last. Employ the 
thoughts about fundamental verities, carefully a- 
voiding those that are trifling or those that are in- 
cidental. Nothing is more useful then fora man 
to be able to dispose of his thoughts, and never to 
be possest with an idea, still less a buzzing sound, 
and trivial attentions of thought. Those, methinks, 
who, by the industry of their ancestors, have been 
set free from a constant drudgery to their backs 
and bellies .. That comprehensive enlargement of 
mind which adorns a soul, devoted to truth, as- 
sisted with letters.—{ Conduct of the Understanding.) 
MATTHEWS. 

JOHNSON says, no man does anything for the last 
time without regret. Tower of Pisa; Alexander’s 
wry neck. The tailor Pasquin. Quietly at roost, 
dreaming of that to-morrow which was never to 
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come. Europe, like the dinner given to Pompey, 
all pork, differently disguised. An ®quum esse 
dedititios suos ill4 fertilitate atque amornitate per- 
frui; se, militando fessos in pestilenti atque arido 
circa urbem solo luctari.—JZiv. Sed quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes? Solid magnificence of the Corso. 
Habit in parent, constitution in offspring. Silen- 
tium deinde de Africano fuit: vitam Linterni egit 
sine desiderio urbis. Dividebantur antiqué Saxones 
in tres ordines; Edilingos, Filingos et Lazzos.— 
Spelman. Penny, trumpets on Salisbury plain.— 
Chommoda dicebat, si quando commoda vellet Di- 
cere; et hinsidias, Arrius, insidias.—Catull. Mac- 
chiavelli :—To make slaves free is as difficult as to 
make free men slaves. Napoleon excelled all, in 
money-making.—( Diary of an Invalid.) 
FOUCHE., 

Tue eighteenth Brumaire; Some of the more 
furious deputies rushed upon him and pushed him 
back. ‘ You will make war then upon your coun- 
try,’ cried Arena to him, shewing him the point of 
his stiletto. The grenadiers seeing their general 
grow pale and tremble, crossed the room to form 
- a rampart round him; Bonaparte threw himself 
among them and they escorted him away. Thus 
rescued, and almost frantic, he remounted his 
horse, set off at a gallop and riding toward the 
bridge of St. Cloud, cried aloud to his soldiers, 
‘They have attempted my life, they have wished 
to put me out of the protection of the law, they do 
not know then that I am invulnerable, for I am 
the god of thunder.’ Murat having joined him on 
the bridge brought him back. Before impudently 
saying that his dynasty, which was but the dynasty 
of yesterday, should soon be the most antient of 
Europe, he ought to have understood the art of 
separating kings from the people, and for that pur- 
pose not have abandoned principles without which 
he himself could not exist. General Danube, the 
᾿ best officer in the Austrian service. Proclaimed 

King of Rome at the first moment of his existence, 
as if a son of Bonaparte could not be born anything 
else than a king; this sudden revival of the king- 
dom of Tarquin the Proud.. ‘We must have a 
European code, a European court of cassation, the 
same coins, weights, and measures.” He had never 
enjoyed such perfect health; never had I seen his 
features formed after the antique lighted up with a 
. greater glow of mental vigour, of greater confi- 
dence in himself founded on a deep conviction of 
his prodigious power. A man whose only success 
had been that of spurning the ashes of Moscow.— 
( Memoirs.) 
JEFFERSON. 

BONAPARTE was a man of great talents, but to- 
tally without principle, except that of self-aggran- 
dizement. When in France, I traced every large 
river from its mouth to its source; I was thus cer- 
tain of seeing the most fertile land. I was on foot, 
and visited the farmers to see the agriculture of 
the country; the farmers were very civil, and 
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answered my questions with great readiness. The 
labourers in France consume very little animal food, 
I walked along the canal of Languedoc, having 
hired a boat to carry my baggage. I experienced 
no difficulty except at the taverns, which were ge- 
nerally filled with a low description of persons, In 
England I obtained a list of the principal gardens 
within one hundred miles of London, and made a 
tour to visitthem. I called at many farm houses 
but the farmers were not so conversable as those 
in France, I was acquainted with Condorcet, Mi- 
rabeau, and several members of the National Con- 
vention. 1 often dined with the Count de Buffon, 
who talked without ceasing, but with great elo- 
quence, on the subjects connected with natural his- 
tory. I played with Dr. Franklin at chess, and 
was equal to him at the game. Kosciusko came 
to America in 1728, to arrange some accounts with 
Congress, He kept his room six months, and gave 
as a reason, that the Empress of Russia would have 
him assassinated if she knew where he was. The 
Old Virginian Assembly was the most dignified 
body of men ever assembled to legislate. Henry 
spoke wonderfully—call it oratory, or what you 
please, but I never heard anything like it. He 
had more command over the passions than any 
man I ever knew; I heard all the celebrated 
orators of the National Assembly of France, but 
there was none equal to Patrick Henry. It was 
his profound knowledge of human nature, and his 
manner of speaking, more than the matter of his 
orations. After listening with the utmost attention, 
I sometimes endeavoured to recollect what he had 
been saying, but never could succeed, Franklin 
never spoke in Congress more than five minutes at 
a time; then he related some anecdote which ap-- 
plied to the subject before the house. Nature 
makes men Whigs or Tories, federalists or Demo- 
crats. Those who are strong and fearless by na- 
ture are never afraid of their fellow-men, and 
take the side of the people. Those who have weak 
constitutions are always nervous and timid, and 
advocate the cause of government.—( Travels in 
the United States.) 


SIR I. NEWTON, 

Sir I, Newton himself informed Mr. Conduit :— 
He wasvery inattentive to his studies, and very 
low in the school, The boy who was above him 
having one day given him a severe kick upon his 
stomach .. Isaac laboured incessantly till he got 
above him . . continued to rise till he was the head- 
boy. Tycho in 1572 enjoyed the singular good 
fortune of observing through all its variations the 
new star in Cassiopeia, which appeared with such 
extraordinary splendour as to be visible in thie day 
time, and which gradually disappeared the follow- 
ing year. Kepler received the Sidereal Messenger, 
the work in which Galileo announced his disco- 
very of Jupiter’s satellites. That same system of 
the heavens which had been discovered by the 
humble ecclesiastic of Frauenberg, Copernic, which 
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had been patronised by the kindness of a bishop, 
and published at the expense of a cardinal, and 
which the Pope himself had sanctioned by the 
warmest reception, was, after the lapse of 100 years, 
doomed to the most violent opposition when sup- 
ported by Galileo in 1611. That Cardinal Bellar- 
mine should enjoin Galileo to renounce entirely 
his discoveries: he promised obedience. Newton 
found polar radius ; to equatorial radius ; ; 229: 230, 
or polar radius 17 miles less. Voltaire says :— 
Though Newton suryived the publication of the 
Principia more than forty years, yet at the time of 
his death he had not above twenty followers out 
of England. Archives of Royal Society: ‘Mr. 
Newton was excused from making the usual pay- 
ments of one shilling per week, on account of his 
low circumstances as he represented.” Huygens 
stated, Newtonum incidisse in phrenitim. At this 
epoch (1712—1719) the reading of religious books 
had become .. He had then almost ceased to care 
for the sciences. When Newton was born it was 
said he might almost ‘have been put in a quart 
mug. One of those sagacious and fortunate im- 
pulses, Sun to Earth as 110 to 1. Earth to Moon as 
40 to 1.—( Life, by Brewster.) 
DE STAEL. 

From the moment that we admit into a govern- 
ment a power which is not Icgal, it invariably 
ends by becoming the strongest: as it has no 
other business than to find fault with what is going 
on, and has no active duty to discharge, it lies no- 
wise open to censure, and it counts among its par- 
tizans all who desire a change in the country. 
Sieyes and Mirabeau, who belonged to the club of 
1789, would not have consented to lose their popu- 
larity by drawing near to Malouct or Clermont 
Tonnerre, to men who were as much adverse to 
the impulse of the moment, as they were in har- 
mony with the spirit of the age. But the waves of 
* the ocean which the vessel had to traverse were 
not to be smoothed by such apolozics. Constituent 
Assembly: the applause or the murmurs of the 
galleries influenced questions which ought to have 
been discussed calmly by the most enlightened 
and reflecting men. The Vendéan leaders inspire 
a thousand times more respect than those French- 
men who have excited the different coalitions of 
Europe against their country. St. Just, after hav- 
ing in vain searched for authentic facts agaiust the 
king, finished by declaring that no one could reign 
innocently: and nothing could better prove the 
necessity of the inviolability of kings, than this 
maxim ; for there is no king who might not be ac- 
cused in some way or other if there were no con- 
stitutional barrier placed round him. To those 
who say such and such a man or such a resolution 
would have stopped the revolution, it seems a mat- 
ter of curiosity to shew them, that the conduct of 
Charles I. was in all respects the opposite to Louis 
XVI, : in the opinion prevalent of the Divine Right 
in the regular existence of a parliament; the Eng- 
lish people relied on the past, the French on some- 
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thing nearly new, the States-general : many seve- 
rities by Charles L., none by Louis: king of Eng- 
land head of the Church: no emigration either 
voluntary or forced : Strafford a despotic character 
instead of Necker: Charles took the field first, etc. 
The wish to rule in those who are on the top of the 
wheel: the eager desire in those below to make it 
revolve. After the proscription of the Gironde, 
31 May, we seem descending like Dante from eir- 
cle to circle. Ifthe negroes in St. Domingo com- 
mitted a much greater number of atrocities, it is 
because they had been still more oppressed. At 
the sentence of death Valagé fell from his seat; his 
colleague rudely raised him, imagining. . Valagé 
had plunged a poniard into his heart with a hand 
so firm that he did not breathe a second after the 
blow was struck. Within view of the executions, 
the places of public entertainment were filled as 
usual: romances were published, entitled, A new 
Sentimental Voyage, Dangerous Friendships, Ursu- 
la and Sophia. ‘The younger we were, the less 
resignation we had, for in youth especially we look 
for happiness, we think we have a right to it and 
are shocked by not obtaining it. What would have 
been said of the august ambassadors of a free na- 
tion, returning to London after having received 
the embrace of Marat or Robespierre. Bonaparte 
to the Mufti in the pyramid of Cheops:—Glory to 
Allah, there is no true God but God, and Mahomet 
is his prophet: the bread stolen by the wicked 
turns into dust in his mouth.—Thou hast spoken 
like the most learned of the Mullahs,—I can cause 
a chariot of fire to descend from heaven, and direct 
it upon the earth.—Thou art the mightiest captain 
whose hand the power of Mahomet hath armed, 
A singular concurrence placed the laws of the ter- 
ror and the military force created by 
enthusiasm at the disposal of one man. He turned 
every thing, however glorious, into ridicule, except 
force: Shame to the vanquished, was the declared 
maxim of his reign, and accordingly there ἜΡΩΣ 
one reproach which one would be tempted to ad- 
dress to the disciples of his doctrine, " Yet you have 
not succeeded.’ In short all the ancient ecaryatides 
of power, There would not have been a single 
corner of the earth in which a sufferer could have 
escaped from his tyranny, if the English ocean had 
not encircled the continent with its protecting arms. 
Buonaparte took delight in issuing decrees con- 
y cerning the nomination of door-keepers and ser- 
geants, dated from the first capitals in Europe. 
It does not follow, because theremembrance of Louis 
XVI. and his family awaken a deep and painful 
interest, that absolu er Should be the consola- 
tion offered to his 
Achilles, when he caused the sacrifice of slaves on 
the tomb of Patroclus. Montesquieu is right in 
remarking that free countries pay far more taxes 
than they which are governed despotically. The 
saying of a man who was falling from the third 
story of a house: This is very pleasant, if it would 
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: this would be imitating 
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FRANCISCUS PETRARCA 
Petraecchi et Electre Canigiane F. 
de seipso in Ep. ad posterit. 
Aretii in exilio natus sum anno MCCCIV 
die lune ad auroram X11 kal, augusti 
primum illum vite annum neque integrum 
Aretii egi ubi in lucem natura me protulerat 
idem in Ep. Sen, lib. vi11 ad Johan. Bocatium 
scito et sciant me 
anno millesimo trecentesimo quarto 


in vico qui Ortus dicitur natum esse 
idem in Ep. πὶ Sen. Lib. x11 ad Johan. Aretinum 
᾿ς ἀν temporis penuria parcum facit 
onhoc tamen impedit quominus 
ad id tibi respondeam quod tam obnixe flagitas 
an scilicet Aretii natus sim 
id enim te auguror audivisse 
et ita hoc queris quasi magnos 
hinc titulos quesiturus patria 
non solum ergo Aretii, sed in vico intimo 
civitatis illius qui Ortus vulgo dicitur 
heu flos aridus et fructus insipidus 
natus satusque etiam fui 
Florentinis quidem parentibus 
sed in exilium actis ea scilicet tempestate 
que meliorem partem expulit 
qui creber nostris in urbibus mos est 
nostriqhe naufragii partem alteram 
Bononia alteram proprio gremio fovit Aretium 
addam quod haud gravatim te lecturum spero 
anno jubilai Romam revertenti 
atque Aretio transeunti 
: quidam nobiles concives tui 
qui me comitatu suo dignum censuerunt 
dem extra moenia urbis adducerent 
ignarum me per illum deduxerunt vicum 
atque inscio et miranti domum illam 
ostenderunt in qua natus essem haud sane amplam 
seu magnificam sed qualis exulem decuisset 


dixeruntque unum inter multa quod apud me ut Livii verbo 


utar plus admirationis habuit quam fidei 
voluisse nonnunquam dominum domus illius 
eam amplificare publiceque prohibitum 
ne quid ex ea specie mutaretur quae fuisset 
quando hic tantulus homuncio 
tantusque peccator intra illud limen 
in hanc laboriosam et miseram vitam venit 
proinde illam digito tui cives ostendunt 
plusque advene preestat Aretium 
quam Florentia suo civi. 


Veritatis Monumentum 
Academia Aretina 

xu Kal. Aug. mpcoccx 

Curantibus G. Anastasio Andelucci et P. Guadagnoli 
» hortante publica potestate 
Sponsore pro titulo sarto tectoque servando 
Nicolao Gamurrino qui locum dedit 
Testibus A. Giulicchini pref. mil. P. Tortelli Archip- 
Franciscus Fabroni not. imp. rog. 
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It is told me I must die 
O happy news 
be glad O my soul 
and rejoice in Jesus thy saviour 
if he intended thy perdition 
would he have laid down his life for thee 
would he have expected thee with so much patience 
and given thee so long a time for penance 
would he have called thee with so much love 
, and illuminated thee with the light of his spirit 
would he have drawn thee with so great force 
and favoured thee with so many graces 
wonld he have given thee so many good desires 
would he have set the seal of the Predestinate upon thee 
and drest thee in his own livery 
would he have given thee his own cross 
and given thee shoulders to bear it with patience. 
It is told me I must die 
O happy pews 
come on my dearest soul 
behold thy Jesus calls thee 
he prayed for thee upon his cross 
there he extended his arms to receive thee 
there he bowed down his head to kiss thee 
there he cried ont with a powerful voice 
lather receive him he is mine 
there he opened his heart to give thee entrance 
there he gave up his life to purchase life for thee. 
1t is told me I must die 
O happy news 
I shall be freed from misery 
I shallno more suffer pain 
I shall no more be subject to sin 
Τ shall no more be in danger of being damned 
but from henceforth 
I shall see and I shall live 
I shall praise and I shall bless 
and this I shall always do 
without ever being weary 
of doing what I always am to do. 
it is told me I must die 
O what happiness 
Iam going 
to the place of my rest 
to the land of the living 
to the haven of security 
to the kingdom of peace 
to the palace of my Gop 
to the nuptials of the lanb 
to sit at the table of my king 
to feed on the bread of angels 
to see what no eye hath seen 
to hear what no ear hath heard 
to enjoy what the heart of man cannot comprehend. 
O my. Father 
O thou best of all fathers 
have pity on the most wretched of all thy children 
I was lost but by thy merey am now found 
1 was dead but by thy grace am now raised again 
I was gone astray after vanity 
but am now ready to appear before thee, 
O my Father 
come now in mercy to receive thy child 
give vim the kiss of peace 
remit unto him all his sins 
clothe him with thy nuptial robe 
receive him into thy house 
permit him to have a place at thy feast 


The marble extends forty feet ; from the roof to the ground. 


and forgive all those who are guilty of his death. 
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PANEGYRIC ON O'CONNELL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN REGISTER. 


Fix'd at the helm he sate, and mark'd the skies, 
Nor closed in sleep his ever-watchful eyes. 


Sir,—As an Englishman, obscure indeed, but 
anxious to be absolved from the blindness, the par- 
tiality of his country, I ask for a hearing in your 
valuable journal. At a time when the history of 
Ireland, like a feverish dream, seems approaching 
to a salutary crisis, when England, fatigued with 
the cupidity and spoliation of her agents, begins to 
revolve a tardy justice in her mind, at such a time 
every man who dares to be honest feels a mighty 
impulse to repair, as far as in him lies, that grand 
injustice into which all others resolve,—the injus- 
tice to the character and purposes of O’Connell. 

Convinced as we must all be, that his peaceful 
triumph is at hand ; that we shall live to see a 
splendid reparation ; it would still be contrary to 
the actual principles of human nature to hope that 
an effectual justice will be rendered him while 
either he or his enemies are living: it was former- 

‘Ty thought a matter of course that a Roman Catho- 
lic should be robbed of his horse, his house, or his 
land; and in future it will be a matter of grave sur- 
prise that the Patriarch and the Liberator should be 
robbed of his reputation. But this is merely an 
Irish peculiarity ; during a long series of ages their 
hangmen have been their historians, and the op- 
pressor naturally sticks on his victim, such a cha- 
racter as.promotes his own purposes. 

It is almost superfluous to enumerate the various 
classes of O’Connell’s opponents ; but probably the 
most hostile is that of Lady L. and her little chorus : 
presidents or vice-presidents for the most part of 
the Branch Continental, of the Ladies Auxiliary 
Jewish, or of the British and Foreign: sustained 
by wealth alone, they dogmatise on sofas, and be- 
- Jabour their half-starved tenants with texts culled 
by ingenious ill-nature. S——- S—— would have 
designated them as ‘wise and sober with other 
people’s ale.’ They date the miseries of Ireland, 
that is, the errors of Popery, from the time when 
they first left off'card-playing, and imagine when 
they have done dinner that every one is to get up. 

Another description of opponents is that of Poli- 

tical Economists :—as the last mentioned sacrifice 
truth to opinion, charity to a local orthodoxy, so do 
these in a certain degree postpone happiness to 
wealth, sacrificing the natural rights and common 
pleasures of humanity to a perishable idol. Con- 
templating society as a huge machine of operatives, 
they naturally wonder that O’Connell has other ob- 
jects in life than selling cottons, that he is not 
solely bent on filling the rural vales of his country 
with factory children and London footmen. 

To these adversaries, for a time at least, must 
be added, some of the higher classes of Roman Ca- 
tholic gentry : considering the inglorious silence in 
which the penal laws so long retained them, to 
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the great injury of their habits of business, the pre- 
sent painful and laborious transition demands poli- 
tical athletes of a more hardy fibre to occupy the 
vanguard, I know something of the air of the 
House of Commons, especially its effects on reti- 
ring and amiable minds, and can assert that many 
of the Catholic chiefs, on taking their places at the 
best club (decidedly) in London, would slide into 
notions of moderate injustice, of prudent slavery, 
the excesses of common sense and honesty, the ex- 
travagancies of common charity and justice, and so 
forth ; resembling a celebrated hosier at Oxford, 
who when asked for his vote replied, He had 
made up his mind to be neither partial nor im- 
partial, 

I have attempted briefly to characterise some of 
the interests who are now unfavourably, though 
not all malignantly, disposed to O’Connell. Many 
of these occupy themselves in fixing his price ; 
Lord Anglesea complained to a large party at his 
own dinner table that his price was too high. 
Surely when for at least twenty years an object ~ 
has been searched for in vain in one direction, it 
is but natural to seek it elsewhere. Bearing on his 
single shoulders the destinies of his countrymen, 
centering in his own heart their best and truest 
sympathies, imparting to all reasonable hopes and 
just moral dignity, his price is shrined in their af- 
fections and cannot be paid in money or in sine- 
cures.—It is also a received custom to accuse him 
of ingratitude for all the English have done for him, 
and of an insatiable thirst for more and more privi- 
leges ; Such inculpators, when brought to book, 
must agree in debiting the Irish rulers with a large 
estate and an unparallelled legal practice nearly lost 
by him in a constitutional struggle, while all that we 
can fairly credit the Grey-Decius of our day as 
having thrown into the gulph of dissension, is a 
moiety of the church-cess, averaging about a shil- 
ling a year to each landholder and sure to be re- 
extracted by many landlords. 

Another complaint against O’Connell is, the pro- 
fessional assistance given to the so called Agrarian 
disturbers. When a man escaped whom it was in- 
tended to make an example of, people were apt to 
attribute an undue influence to the counsel, where- 


‘as, in fact, every stage of the prosecution was or- 


dinarily conducted in the most slovenly manner ; 
such at least was the opinion of a parliamentary 
committee. Aman is arrested because a crime has 
been committed by some one, and there is no rea- 
son why it should not be this individual : the wit- 
nesses are accomplices and, thief-takers, the case 
falls to pieces of course, and a ery of treason is 
then raised against the advocate. In point of fact, 
he is most instrumental in repressing nocturnal out- 
rages, who most steadily sets his face against the 
tumults of open day, and against the childish fac- 
tions of the peasantry : these, as well as the pre- 
tensions to a summary regulation of land, are but 
vestiges of the old Breon law, of that wild Arab jus- 
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tice which is called revenge : eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, a sort of lex talionis, or judicial combat, 
which has ceased in other countries, even in Rus- 
sia, simply because the constituted government de- 
served and acquired so much of the confidence of 
the people as to displace the former. Butmany of 
the resident gentry, provided by military force 
they can collect their rents, and tythes, and cess, 
which the people’ exist to pay, are rather amused 
than otherwise by their barbarous sports, and think 
that when employed in these squabbles they even 
pay better, and are less liable to meditate a gene- 
ral rebellion. Surely, when the shedding of house- 
hold blood in time of peace is regarded with indif- 
ference by the irresponsible rulers, provided their 
own necessities are supplied, it would be atheism 
to doubt that they must have that fury sooner or 
later directed against themselves. The agitators 
have invariably discouraged every form of destruc- 
tiveness as well as secret associations among their 
countrymen, and we are indebted for the continu- 
ance of such scenes to a total want of confidence 
in the rulers. The publicity of the Petty Sessions 
has retrieved the magistrates a little in the national 
confidence, but to speak of confidence in those 
same individuals assembled in Grand Juries as at 
present composed and constituted, exercising as 
they do so great a power over the life and property 
of citizens, would be a laughable affectation in any 
man of any party. 

Another charge brought against O’Connell is, 
that he has sometimes changed his line of policy, 
and that his friends have frequently left him. In- 
stances might be found of persons pluming them- 
selves on consistency, where the event has shown 
that they never had a real object in view or, if they 
had, deserted it. The question is not, whether he 
ever hesitated to adopt means, even the harshest 
and most liable to misstatement, but whether he 
chose a worthy object commensurate with the sum 
of his existence, or has ever been suspected of los- 
ing sight of that object,—the liberation of Ireland 
from a lawless rule; nor is it asked whether he 
suggests to his countrymen ‘the best laws, but the 
best of which they are capable’’ in their unparal- 
lelled condition. Such are the profound and exten- 
sive combinations of his mind that, if ever a man 
may be allowed to be guided by what the Italians 
call ragion di stato, it is one who is now himself as it 
were a kingdom and an army as well asa law-giver, 
Such allowance was made to Bathurst, to Bexley, 
to Croker : and shall we refuse it to O’ Connell? 

The last ministry protested that ‘Ireland had 
never been subdued,” and of course that it was 
still to be treated, when convenient, as an open 
enemy in war. Even on this principle O’Connell 
may fairly say, & la guerre comme & la guerre; but 
he does not rest his proceedings on this dictum of a 
few wiseacres; he goes on the principle laid down iu 
a monarch’s voice by the immortal Chatham ;— 
rather than Jeave his country under the pressure of 
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᾿ 
ilury crowned by insult; he also would exclaim— = 
“‘ Let discord reign for ever,”” . 

It is also objected that he will not wear his ho- 
nour on his sleeve for daws to peck at; that he 
has refused the appeal to murderous weapons ἔπος 
defence of his opinions. Suppose him to persist in 
an ignoble broil with a Mr, ——, because the lat- 
ter had been for a few years his unconscious instru- 
ment; what compensation would it be to Ireland — 
that the successful duellist had brought the guilt of : 
parricide on his head? what caverns, what forests 
could hide him from the just resentment of somany 
sons ; or from his own undying remorse ἢ 

Such are the arguments and such the adversa- 
ries.—A single breath suffices to pulverise them ; 
like the antiquated contents of a sepulchre, expose 
them an instant to the air, and they ene 
pinch of all but impalpable dust, But it i 
less easy task to advocate the master-spirit among 
advocates ; to praise bn whose péalea) νος 
stowed and never but for kindness and respect 
shewn to Ireland, ennobles every thing’ on which 
it lights; to defend the defender of all that is brave 
and good ; to point out one whom his countrymen 
have so long affectionately distinguished that, in 
his single case, popular favour has ceased to be 
capricious, The only excuse I have for the attempt 
is, a persuasion that his pacific sceptre is torn from 
the still verdant oak of England, that either his 
present exertions or at least his memory will avail 
in grafting on that oak a noble scion of genius and 
of chivalry; that it is my birthright, the English 
constitution, which he cherishes and defends, and 
that he well deserves a distinguished niche among 
the pillars of our liberties. Never was arbitary 
power more vigilant or severe than against him, 
never was treachery more close and familiar, ne- 
ver the temptations to desperate courses more 
pungent or more seducing. 


He who surpasses or subdues mankind 
Must look down on the hate of those below, 
Tho’ high above the sun of glory glow, 
And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, 
Ronnd him are icy rocks, and loudly 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 
And thus reward the toils which to those summits led. 


Many of the worthies of English history had the 
superior honours of the scaffold and the prison; but 
is it nothing to be pilloried, night after night, a- 
midst the howls of dandies? Few of those had 
the provoking probability of success which is com- 
plained of in him, but on the contrary they had a 
ricketty something, possibly a leaning to their repu- 
tation! Infirm of purpose, they were oftener pro- 
mising characters than performing, and according- ; 
ly, history has principally ennobled their intentions. 
The most interesting point in Falkland’s character 
was his despair ; the Romans in their best times 
considered this a petty treason, and reserved their 
thanks for such as would not despair of the republic. 
Among the persons who now surround O’Con- 
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nell night after night, we are struck with a captious 
and splenetic pleasantry which serves to stimulate 
their wearied tastes, and struggles to bring down 
every thing to their own indolence and prejudices, 


_ They very consistently endeavour to laugh at any 
exalted praise being applied to the individual so 


often the subject of their sneers. Let them con- 


_ tinue to despise all that does not dance, and dance 


in the best set ; let them plume themselves on their 
perfect collective good taste, a taste preferred by 
the fastidious Canning to that of the most tasty man 
among them, meaning, no doubt, himself: let 
them imitate the tricks of Huskisson and the hol- 
low rhetoric of Peel, models more within their 
reach, for they have far to climb before they even 
emulate my hero, and will find it easier to disparage 
him. They call him theatrical, forgetting that he 
is just one of the characters who, after the lapse of 
a hundred years, are brought on the stage; that the- 
atres are intended to present portraits which may 
serve to prolong the memory of this very class of 
persons whom parsimonious nature so seldom be- 
stows. The original cannot be blamed for resem- 
Why should that racy vigour 
of mind, that large-hearted humanity and intelli- 
gence, exclude him from the supreme bon ton, be- 
cause he has not the exact insular twang, the je ne 
sais quot (and it is not worth knowing) of Eton 
or Oxford, but merely European views, European 
manners, with a thorough knowledge of continental 
languages and habits. If he can teach ‘the Cob- 
betts’ wisdom, he need not learn manners of ‘the 
Lord Charles’s,’ 

Repeated experience has shown that confidence in 
him is the touch-stone of integrity among Irishmen, 
excepting perhaps those whose contemptuous igno- 
rance blinds them to every thing but the ‘glorious 
and immortal memory’ of the events by which they 
acquired their estates. The number of his real 
friends is scarcely more than that of his pledged and 
implicit supporters, and few can hope to see much 
light amidst such vast combinations till time has 
explained them. Doubtless this is a sight intended 
to attract many more spectators—the pious, the te- 
nacious, the inflexible friend of his country, strug- 
gling, Theseus-like, amidst a host of enormous rep- 
tiles. Deprived of the friendship of the great, he 
has that power of suiting himself to the simplicity 
of the poor, without which knowledge must ever be 
insipid : sick of a mephitic House of Commons, his 
imagination climbs among the pure airs of cultiva- 
ted hills, he sees a grateful population point to the 
blue line of horizon which marks his birth-place, 
and show one another the trees which he has 
planted, while chaste and beautiful mothers teach 
their infants to lisp their first prayer for the Father 
of his country: if his audience be few in Europe, 
his voice booms across the Atlantic, and its echoes 
return, teaching kings to be unwillingly wise, teach- 
ing citizens to fear nothing but an infraction of the 
law. 
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Inapplicable as such expressions may be to courts, 
or to embassies, or to armies, a long experience 
and intense observation have taught me where to 
apply them ; for, if time does not show them to be 
just, I must remain an unbeliever in the possibility 
of human virtue : if O’ Connell is false, is malignant, 
a benighted sandy ocean of selfishness and lies ex- 
tends before me without a single monumental le- 
gend of truth or virtue, and to admit such an idea 
is little better than to be left floundering on the 
muddy shores of atheism. 

I have the honour, &e. 

London, Aug. 17, 1833, H. G. C. 

ENGLAND VERSUS IRELAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN REGISTER. 


I saw him tread the surges under him, 

Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 

The surge most swoln that met him, his bold head 
*Bove the contentions waves he kept, and oar’d himself 
With his good arms and lusty strokes to the shore. 


Srr,—If only a part of your readers received my 
last letter with the same favourable kindness whici: 
it met at your hands, | am justified in again ad- 
dressing you, though on subjects which raise great- 
er differences of opinion than a mere remittance of 
O’Connell tribute. 

The English, Sir, are a justice-loving, a truth- 
telling people, and begin to see how they were mis- 
led by the individuals who have hitherto farmed 
the satrapies of Ireland. The coercion bill was ex- 
tracted from them by mere animal terror—always 
cruel: ‘‘roused into too much wrath, which follows 
o’ergrown fears,” they have had a prejudice instil- 
led into their minds that Whitefeet are the natural 
growth of the soil, instead of a wretched fungus de- 
noting the last degree of unsoundness in the whole 
administrative system, The tale of ruin which 
Irish history presents, an exiled nobility, a pro- 
scribed priesthood, a massacred population, a ter- 
ritory bought and sold, are all forgotten in a vain 
attempt to drive out terror with terror: and yet 
even if such transactions have literally ceased, the 
memory of them has never been expunged, while 
a constant recurrence to military violence, at the 
mere caprice of the squire, retains a state of things 
in principle identical. Why has the landlord a 
power of life and death over his tenants, with no 
choice of deaths but starvation, so that the latter 
absolutely envy the Russian serf, who is at least 
attached to the soil? Why do not the tenants stand 
foot to foot with him, and make as good a bargain 
as with each other? Because, whatever may be 
the letter of the laws, the actual spirit of them re- 
mains such that you cannot promote them to liber- 
ty, for they cannot bring themselves to believe the 
fruits of their labour secured except by individual 
compassion—they are, therefore, deprived of that 
sanguine independence which is the father of in- 
dustry and prudence, and, of course, hurried into 
desperate remedies. 
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But, however easy it may be to explain the ori- 
gin of those disgraceful scenes which are too lenient- 
ly dealt with when they are called agrarian dis- 
turbances, one cannot seriously belieye that any 
nation will submit to be governed by a tribunal of 
assassins, especially as they tend powerfully, by 
acting on stubborn English prejudices, to perpetu- 
ate the evils which gave rise to them. Blinded as 
to the cause of such evils, but alive to their distress 
and disgrace, the Englishman fecls a flush of anger 
which would suggest still greater injuries, but that 
remorse unnerves him. Thus in 1829 the Duke of 
Wellington was urged to adopt military measures ; 
his answers really deserved the title of Conserva- 
tive : for the first time in his eventful life his words 
reminded us of the well-known music of feeling, 
when he refused to pass the sword through his na- 
tive land. The premier of that day might be com- 
pared to an alchymist who sees his crucibles, his 
retorts, his gallipots of temporary expedients, erack- 
ing and flying about his ears, himself afraid to 
move lest he should make things worse: or still 
more like the haughty Overreach of that melancho- 
ly comedy, baffled in all his plans, girding on his 
sword, determined on a complete revenge; but in 
that instant, winters of memory, long dreary years 
of crime committed in vain seem to roll over his 
mind ; his stratagems are forgotten, his strength 
deserts him while he breathes in awful and unac- 
customed tones— 


Some UNDONE WIDOW sits upon this arm, my sword 
Sticks to its scabbard glued with orphans’ tears! 


The avarice of the planters, the imperious charac- 
ter of their successors, constantly struggling to give 
a lawless tyranny the graceless title of necessity; 
the money clauses of the constitution harshly main- 
tained, though totally inapplicable, its generous 
and cordial remedies neutralized at the discretion 
of the most short-sighted men; such are the data, 
now acknowledged without contradiction, from 
which it is unhappily inferred that England is jea- 
lous of the prosperity of Ireland, and rejoices in her 
comparative poverty. As well might the most in- 
dustrious of men desire the infliction of hemiplegia, 
or wish to have one side, including his right arm, 
palsied for ever.—-Whether or no the Protestants 
have the cardinal, they indisputably possess the 
commercial, virtues; it may be questioned whe- 
ther ours is the orthodox, but not whether it is the 
money-making, religion. Now, with immense sums 
in Lombard-street during a long period begging for 
borrowers at two per cent., with a demand—nay, 
even a necessity for capital on the other side of 
the water—many a wistful look must have been 
cast at a field of enterprise hitherto untried from 
the insecurity attending on misery. 

No, the causes of English misrule are a little 
more troublesome to trace, but they may be found 
in two observations of Montesquieu : 
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1, As a general principle, “ The subject states of 
a free country are in a triste condition, for they have 
neither the advantages of liberty nor of monarchy,”” 
The magnificent discussions of representative coun- 
cils are merely pledges of delay and vacillation to 
those who have no one to speak for them,—There 
is no hon. member for Antigua, none for Honduras" 
or the Cape, and it is still worse to be represented © 
as Ireland has hitherto been by foes of her own 
household. Such is the habit of supposing each in- 
terest to have its own advocate in the House of _ 
Commons, that the absent, who have none, if re- 
membered at all, are sure to be in the wrong! 
A beer bill or a coroner’s inquest looms on the eye 
in larger dimensions than a new constitution for _ 
India and Ireland to be past in the same Session. 
How is it possible for John Bull, taxed up to the 
throat, swathed in Toryism, nose-led by the Times, 
to keep his eye on an empire on which the sun ne- 
ver sets, without losing sight of the grand Ferma- 
nagh Lodge, or the pastimes of Sir Ed Sir 
Harcourt ? It is also obvious that free 
being in the habit of paying their debts, must 
sometimes bear an immense taxation; but no na- 
tion over-charged with taxes is fit for empire. 
“ The blessing of Judah and of Issachar, of the lion 
and of the ass between burthens, can never meet.”” 
It follows, therefore, that if the English wish to 
retain their dominions they ought to refuse, as their 
fathers would have done, every stpply for which 
they do not get a full value, in their own opinion. 
It follows also that they ought to relinquish every 
colony whose wealth is not enough to pay its own 
expenses, and whose interests are not so closely 
connected as to supersede any necessity for club- 
law—above all, to consider Ireland no longer as a 
province or a plantation, but to induce her to lay a 
side the projects of a too just revenge, by conceding 
every political object she has yet unanimously de- 
manded, with about fifly per cent to boot; perhaps 
also an immunity from taxes for ten or twenty — 
years—in short, a full measure of justice, heaped 
up, pressed down, and running over, poured into her 
bosom 


II. Montesquieu observes, that “the English in 
particular are so full of resentments and grievances, 
that touch what part you will of the body corpo- 
rate, it is sure to be in pain,’ But, in fact, no 
other country would bear so many ridiculous nui- 
sances. What other nation would bear to be taught 
legislative wisdom by Westmorland and Sidmouth, 
or to be told that the prosperity of many years is 
owing to the kind protection of those insects, whose 
characters rather bring to mind the fabled powers — 
of the minute remora, which can ina degree ob-— 
struct the velocity of even the largest vessels? 
Above all, what nation, especially one not disin- 
clined to eating, would bear a whole budget to be 
raised on bread and cheese, beer and tobacco, 
(which are in fact our potatoes and buttermilk, ) so 
that every ray of regal splendour, every effort of 
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national strength, shall be a deduction, not from 
enjoyment, but from existence! What other na- 
tion would record the most solemn resolutions that 
a peer must not interfere directly or indirectly with 
elections, while perhaps a hundred peers return 
members ex mero motu? I know of one who by 
daily open canvassing regularly returns one son 
for the county and another for the county town, 
with fashionable ease. .... and yet not a com- 
plaint is heard, 

«ἐ Quieta non movere” is John Bull’s motto. He 
hates innovation, and distrusts all innovators 
equally, Like other constant and noble natures, 
he is the creature of habit, and prefers his own old 
Penelope, for ‘better for worse, to a goddess un- 
tried. Tell him the dry rot is in every timber of 
his house, he will never believe you can cure it, 
and until a considerable quantity of rubbish has 
fallen on his head, he will never consent to touch 
a stick or a stone, Hence the evils which he bears 
for centuries in a grumbling way would be intoler- 
able to any other nation for a fortnight. Emanci- 
pation, the Irish reform—reform, the English eman- 
. ¢ipation, would never have been achieved but for 
the happy cessation of reigning prejudices. A few 
years ago the stoutest defenders of reform thought 
it a mere chimera to hope to impress on the people 
this self-evident and long-agitated point: and as 
to the Relief bill, nothing but the exhaustless re- 
sources of O’Connell could have carried it. 

To show that the English grievances have greater 
magnitude than the others may seem to be prov- 
ing too much; I may be excused, therefore, for 
quoting a passage from Tacitus, in his history of 
that system of liberty which was first discovered in 
the woods :—*‘ Tributa et injuncta imperii munera 
impigri obeunt, si injurie absint; has ἀργὸ tolerant.” 
Men will stand to be taxed who will not stand to 
be insulted. It is the spitting full as much as the 
wound, the licensed insults, the smart sayings, (go 
to your priest, ete.) which have kept Ireland un- 
conquered—for kindness has never been attempt- 
ed. The cup of cold water, the charity which, 
though more felt than seen, is not the less eternal, 
creative, divine—these are the trifles which make 
the sum of human things. 

Such matters, after all, are better left to O’Con- 
nell, May he proceed and prosper—may he be 
preserved to accomplish his mission—would that 1 
could follow his steps, or share his labors, or dig- 
nify his repose—I would then urge him to be still 
bolder, I would say to him what was rene to Ri- 
enzi, the saviour of Rome :— 


sabe mano a quella venerabil chioma 
icuramente, ed alle treccie sparte, 
Sicché la negghitosa esea dal tango. 


Lay on those tangled locks a fearless hand, 
Drag up thy drowned country from the mire ; 
Force her to rise! | 


And may He who shed over his own country, 
when filled with robbers and compassed with ar- 
2D 
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mies, tears of inestimable price, give him words 
of burning zeal and of unanswerable wisdom, 
such as may everywhere find an echo, deep, deep 
in the human bosom. 


H. G. C 
London, Sept. 21, 1833. 


The Editor, in announcing this second Letter, 
intimated that the former one had * been copied 
into almost every paper in Ireland.”’ 

A FEW PALLIATIVES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN REGISTER, 


Nolunt res diu malé administrari. 


Str,—For the third and last time your English 
friend burthens your columns with his rather crude 
suggestions. 

Certainly it is more by “infusing a new health in- 
to actual systems, than by changing their form, 
that innovations should be made. The evil is not 
so much in the constitution as in the discretionary 
power of abrogating the constitution, and in the 
wise expedients usually adopted to repress by sa- 
lutary terrors a constructive treason! Thus also, 
as to the public tribunals, the fault is not in trials 
by jury, but in the power of laying them aside at 
certain times and places, and this is usually attempt- 
ed at the very times and places where juries are 
invaluable. The more a cause is tinctured with 
political elements, the more it requires to be tried 
by judges de circumstantibus. This truth is often 
combated by 

———_—_————. some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event 5 


Some thought which, quarter'd, hath but one part wisdom 
And ever three parts coward : 


Yet, for all that, it is the ploughing and cross- 
ploughing of troublesome verdicts which can alone 
plough up the roots of error, and no institutions ' 
will be found durable, which cannot bear this di- 
vine test, containing the substance ofjustice and the 
golden rule of right, without which all liberality is 
insult, and all sympathy offensive affectation. He 
that ruleth over men shall be just: the sentence is 
binding on Christian princes though written of him 
whose name they bear, and with whose cross they 
are signed, as the chief jewel of their crowns. - 

The above points refer mainly to the tone and 
temper of Government, and this again depends not 
on new acts of parliament, but on a nation’s firm- 
ness in demonstrating that the law is their real ter- 
ror, that the king is feared as its bearer, and that 
all ministers who would make him feared on his 
own account are, so far, traitors to both. Much 
therefore depends on the animus of the executive 
as founded on the character of the people, and much 
less on positive organic regulation, which is valua- 
ble almost solely as the index of the former. 

I will nevertheless endeavour to submit to your 
readers a few positive changes which have occured 
to me during a residence of several years, premising 
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that a person skilled in political business could 
have devised as many hundred. ( Among these ean- 
not now be included the abolition of church-cess ;— 
that has been tardily anticipated : yet something 
whispers, it was resigned because the protestants 
were tired of receiving it, because the amount was 
very small and not payable to individuals, be- 
cause the mechanism of the impost was very irk- 
some to themselves. ) 

I. On whatever footing the incomes of the pro- 
testant clergy are to be placed, they should not 
have a power of borrowing on their church-proper- 
ty, nor of assigning tithes to hapless creditors who 
accept them with what appetite they may. A cure 
of souls is but an indifferent chattel. What would 
be the condition of the R.C. clergy if they ac- 
cepted livings professedly as a splendid pecuniary 
independence, if the income was a tax on exis- 
tence—levied from the poorest of the poor—by 
military execution—remitted to insurance-offices or 
to dation-brok in a majority of cases ?— 
As a protestant, as a friend to reformation, 1 am 
bound to answer, they would have fared still worse, 
The question of tithes appears to have settled it- 
self; the feather end at least being inserted of a 
wedge which would lift the world. It was from the 
very first, a question of martial law, or not; the 
tithes for that very reason were prized on the one 
hand and execrated on the other. The amount of 
the arrears in dispute was less than the cost of 
Pimlico palace, a building perfectly useless to its 
owner, and yet not worth the expense of pulling 
down. 

Il. The law of juries should be assimilated to 
that in England, especially in withdrawing from 
grand juries the onerous cares attending county- 
rates : relieved of all such burdens, perhaps they 
might not object to the office becoming elective. 
In this respect there is much room for improvement: 
I am well acquainted with an estate not a hundred 
miles from my own, where the cultivators have 
paid county rates so long, that ‘‘the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary,’’ and yet from 
their ignorance of fox-preserviny, road-presenting, 
and other arcana imperii, they have never bene- 
fited by the expenditure in a sinyle instance. 

ILI. It would be desirable that all charges falling 
on the land should be reduced as far as possible to 
one denomination, collected by one officer, and 
paid by the landlord or on his account, the amount 
varying within very small limits. It is observed on 
this side the water that the payment of charges by 
the tenant scarcely at all diminishes the rent de- 
manded ; how much less, then, at your side where 
the tenant bids convulsively for ground, and retains 
an inconceivably small share of his earnings. And 
if it is answered that those earnings are not so 
large as they might be, it should be replied,—want 
of confidence is the cause. Ireland presents to the 
eye all the appearances of a huge dilapidated farm 


going out of lease—because the government will ὁ 
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not renew the social compact except on such terms 
as contain almost on the face of them theirown — 
dissolution, However this may be, there is no 
doubt that, even where the rent is moderate, the — 
innumerable cesses, all for purposes useless or hos- _ 
tile to the payer, are oni 
rising in the world by lawful means. { 

IV. A provision might bemstdaior pemonndlell 
ed from land held during a certain time by them- 
selves or their fathers; and this not as a means of 
throwing field to field, or of creating those latifun- 
dia mentioned by Livy as the ruin of ancient Rome, 
but as a heavy tax on the caprices of irresponsible 
power. Such a measure would make landlords 
pause, before they ‘clear’ away their useless free- 
holders, and ask, whether they might not as well 
clear a market-place with grape. I had the honour 
of suggesting this measure before the parliamentary 
report, recommending a similar one, was printed. 

V. A municipal force should be raised, compre- 
hending persons of both the persuasions : 
but if it should be found impossible to unite them, 
let the Roman Catholics who are the mass of the 
nation be embodied, to vindicate the law and end 
a reign of mutual terror. Notwithstanding the 
share of property and intelligence which rests with 
the protestants, their opponents are full as worthy 
to be trusted with exclusive power. Among the 
latter, motives of revenge and revolution may 
hitherto have prevailed, bnt such can never become 
general so long as they are “‘guided by the natural 
propensities of mankind to procure themselves com- 
fort, pleasure, and distinction :”’ whereas the former 
have universally imbibed with their mothers’ milk 
ideas, disguised even to themselves, but most hos- 
tile to equity. It is to be hoped such ideas are 
wearing out, and if the Repeal of the Union unites 
the Irish among themselves in an attitude not to be 
mistaken by their governors, it will be indeed a 
blessed measure for both countries. 

VI. Such a force would not apply to the boyish 
factions at fairs and markets. It is evident that 
the R. Ὁ. Clergyman alone has the powet to stop 
the tumult ; the armed force, Irishmen themselves, 
insensible of danger and rejoicing in combat, are 
but too apt to turn a row into a rebellion, drawing 
down upon the king’s representative the anger of 
men too drunk to make distinctions. Let them on 
the contrary rarely or never interfere actively in 
the mélée, but mark the offenders and arrest them 
next morning. The practice of fighting for fight- 
ing’s sake produces a recklessness of blood, house- 
hold blood, and an increasing irksomeness at the 
presence of all, whether friend or foe, who would 

stop the tumult. One thing has confirmed me in 
my views of Ireland—the perfect indifference of 
the rich in general to these provoking scenes : 
“‘ What boots it? they are sped;” for they are 
paid / Whereas the clergy, and the friends of 
O’Connell, have constantly assailed the system 
with every moral weapon they could find. 
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I may mention here the confusion which has 
arisen from O’Connell’s using nearly the same ex- 
pressions when speaking of the conduet of the 
government and of the disturbers; scarcely a 
phrase can be applied to the Whitefeet which he 
has not already brought to bear against sundry se- 
cretaries of state. It is indeed a dilemma : justice, 
being blind, has no respect of persons, and he who 
is guided by her dictates can see none of those 
distinctions, arising from the mere accidents of 
life, among the various individuals who are acces- 
sary to his country’s ruin. 

VII. Treland will be greatly benefited by lower- 
ing the tax on foreign corn. The primary mission 
of a reformed parliament is to give BREAD to the 
hungry : the dearth of corn which arose from the 
waste attending Napoleon’s wars has been main- 
tained to this very hour, in order that certain English 
gentlemen may not resign the expensive London 
habits generated by war-prices and the borough sys- 
tem. There is a tranquil conviction spreading every 
where in England, that these laws must be gradu- 
ally changed ; but there is another conviction as 


τ general, that a full currency must be maintained 


on a secure basis of silver; the contracts therefore 
between landlord and tenant will not be disturbed, 
for though the English must and will have cheap 
bread, yet its numerary value in an extended cur- 
rency may remain nearly the same; meantime a 
better price as well as a better market will be ob- 
tained for butter, cattle, ete. which Ireland supplies 
almost without competition—which are adapted to 
a soil so plentifully watered—which will be more 
ealled for in England under a system of cheap 
bread—which will tend to substitute fertilizing 
stock and green food for a forced growth of pale 
parliament wheat. The fictitious price of corn has 
hitherto bribed the Irish farmers to devote five- 
sixths of their land to a produce not available, from 
its enormous price, to their own support: a pro- 
duce irrespective of their purposes and their means, 
of their soil and their climate, destined merely to 
pacify a cloud of tax-gatherers and consequently 
raised in an imperfect manner, These laws con- 
tribute mainly to the dry-potato diet and the fa- 
mine once in seven years: the poorest countries 


being always those which are prevented, by what-- 


ever means, from consuming their own productions, 
‘ VIII. The last proposition I have to make is 
this :—Let the Chancellorship be at least offered to 
O’Connell. The acceptance of so high a dignity 
will demonstrate that he has power to render his 
principles available ; thirty years in oculis civium, 
towering above all suspicion, shew that he has the 
will, No one can deny, that in such an office he 
would command the respect even of protestants 
much more than his predecessors ; that his capa- 
cious heart embracing the whole human family 
could easily include them. The time is coming 
when his voice, 
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Like the remembered tone of a deep lyre 
Shall o'er their soften’d spirits sink, and move, 
In breasts all rocky now, the late remorse of love. 


Give to the Prous and the outraged the highest 
honours of which a subject is capable. ‘This alone 
will moralize the tale of Ireland with a majestic 
cadence of eloquence and wisdom ; this alone will 
finish the evils, the horrors of her history, and bury 
in one eternal amnesty all the errors of the sheep 
and all the crimes of the wolves. 

I have the honour, &c. 

Dorchester, Oct. 24, 1833. H. G. C. 

COWLEY. 

WE no-where Art do so triumphant see 

As when it grafts or buds the tree, 
In other things we count it to excel, 
If it a docile scholar can appear 
To Nature, and but imitate her well ; 
It over-rules, and is her master, here. 
It imitates her Maker’s power divine, 
And changes her sometimes, and sometimes does 

refine : 

It does, like grace, the fallen tree restore 
To its blest state of paradise before : 
Who would not joy to see his conquering hand 
O’er all the vegetable world command ? 
And the wild giants of the wood receive 

What law he’s pleas’d to give? 
He bids th’ ill-natur’d crab produce 
The gentler apple’s winy juice ; 

The golden fruit, that worthy is 

Of Galatea’s purple kiss! 

He does the savage hawthorn teach 

To bear the medlar and the pear 

He bids the rustic plum to rear 

A noble trunk, and be a peach, 

Evy’n Daphne’s coyness he does mock, 

And weds the cherry to her stock, 

Though she refus’d Apollo’s suit ; 

Εν ἢ she, that chaste and virgin tree, 

Now wonders at herself, to see 
That she’s a mother made, and blushes in her fruit. 

THE GARDEN. 
POINSETT. 

Tue civil year of the Aztecks, solar of 365 days 
divided into eighteen months of twenty days each, 
and five intercalated. Revenue of Mexico consists 
of the tithe of mines, monoply of quick-silver, ex- 
cise of pulque, a liquor, sale of indulgencies, mo- 
nopolies of gunpowder and playing-cards, tax on 
cock-pits, and per-centage on revenue of clergy. 
The Indians of Peru have the appearance of habi- 
tual melancholy, and still wear mourning for their 
Incas. Total of Mexican gold and silver, 1790— 
1823 ; 1,358,452,000 dollars, or £284,224,924, Mes- 
tizoes, descendants of whites and Indians. The 
mass of the people here will not for many years 
consume foreign manufactures. The women beg- 
ged us to give them liquor instead of money. The 
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inhabitants of mining districts are improvident, 
cock-fighters and gamblers. After death the mules 
are opened, and a piece of amalgam about 10lbs, 
weight found in the stomach, from eating the mud 
for the sake of the salt... it was as clear and bright 
as that purified by twenty washings. The gold is 
produced by washing the earth and sand in some 
few places, and native gold is found in veins at 
Oaxaca; the greater part is found in the veins of 
silver ore, either native or mingled with silver. 
The stair-case of a good house in Mexico takes in 
nearly as much ground as the front of a respecta- 
ble house in Philadelphia or New York. Cortez: 
in Mexico ‘They begged in the strects like rational 
beings.’ Iturbide’s proposition rejected; ‘That 
there shall be, in this city, and in all the capital 
cities of the provinces, a tribunal, composed of two 
officers of the army and ove lawyer, to be appoint- 
ed by the Emperor.’ Garces : ‘Mass of Mexican 
ore, ten of ore to three of silver, by weight.’ The 
whole production of gold and silver by Mexico, 23 
million dollars annually; Peru, 64 millions : Chili, 
2 millions ; Buenos Ayres and Potosi, 43 millions: 
Columbia, 3 millions: Brazils, 44 millions :—esti- 
mated in 1800. Vera Cruz, the supposed origin of 
the black vomit and bilious fever: ‘buzzards and 
other species of vulture’ hovering over, a sure sign 
of animal putrefaction.—( Travels in Mexico.) 
EARL OF BEDFORD. 

I WOULD have the imitation to be as the son of 
the father and not the ape ofa man: the face ofa 
bull or horse is more comely than that of a mon- 
key. He can never run well who shall resolve to 
set his foot in the footsteps of one who went be- 
fore. Spaniards tell stories with admirable gravity; 
it was the best music I heard in Spain. 

Formerly rents were paid in kind; people were 
not accustomed from their infancy to London, 
Estates are keptup in Italy, where the inhabitants 
are celebrated as most generally wise, and there- 
fore, not unfitly proposed in this for an universal 
pattern.— Osborn. 

COLTON, 

Swirt dedicated a work to Prince Posterity. He 
has weight with posterity who is superior to errors 
ofhis own day. A few drops of οἱ! to a tun of vine- 
gar. Demoralizing war. High society a box ticket. 
Fortunately, few men can be prime ministers; (Sir 
R. Walpole.) The jailor of his house, the turnkey 
of his wealth, Write for religion, fight, ete. but not 
live for it. Brutus worshipped honour for virtue. 
Descendants of Laban, If Servetus had been a Ma- 
hometan. Borrow, not buy experience, Defendit 
numerus, The original was dead before the bust 
was dry. Acts as if God saw him, prays as if men 
heard, Flatter themselves they are above flattery. 
Discovered to be turnpike roads only by toll. Spain 
worst farmers and Scotch best gardeners. Strike 
while iron is hot : make iron bot by striking. Idle 
men tempt the devil. Excesses of youth payable 
thirty years after date, The real organ pipes. True 
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as the dial to the sun, Although it be not shined 
upon, We hate persons because we don’t know 
them, and we won’t know them because we hate — 
them ; firm friendships succeed to such aversions, 
Also there are truths despised because not exa- 
mined, and not examined because despised. Two 
eyes and one tongue. Frederick the Great’s grand- _ 
father used to paint the grenadier to the picture. 
Reply to wit with gravity, to gravity with wit. Col- 
lectors of scarce books have no friends but such as 
are sent to Coventry. Take care that a mediocrist: 
leaves you with good opinion of himself, a great 
man of you. Newton predicted that water and dia- 
monds had inflammable bases, from their high re- 
fracting powers. Like the sculptor, arrives at ulti- 
mate perfection by what he takes away. Trifles 
make perfection, and perfection is no trifle, One 
text for potentates : There went out a decree that 
all the world sbould be taxed. Conversion more 
prosperous in Tanjore, where no Europeans, Nar- 
row path, not for wheels. Dimension of tree not re- 
gulated by size of seed. American revolution from 
which little, French, from which much good was 
expected, Casar liberty’s victim, its martyr. 
Little, and wants less ; much, and wants more, Virgil 
owes as much to Theocritus as to Homer. Follies 
of fools known to the world, hidden from them- 
selves: follies of the wise known to themselves 
and hidden from the world. Do you compare him 
with himself or with others? Afford to wear a 
shabby coat. Stoops for the prize before he has 
obtained the victory. The sincerest flattery is— 
imitation. Money most envied, least enjoyed; not 
so health. Non pranderet olus si sciret regibus uti. 
Retreat shews the general, reply the orator, Like 
Welsh cascades vastly fine when nobody goes to 
see them, in winter. A young Huron: ‘ On s’ennuie 
dans le village mais jarnais dans le bois,’ Rela- 
tions take greatest liberties and give least assistance, 
Tiger-hunting: good fun as long as we hunt the 
tiger. By deeds, not by creeds. Memory, treache- 
rous ally of invention. Some books owe success to 
good memory of those who write, and bad of those 
who read, Johnson to Garrick; Your profession 
has made you rich, and you it respectable. If you 
can’t avoid a quarrel with a blackguard, let your 
lawyer manage it. As some consolation for the fears 
of the brave and follies of the wise, let us speak of 
the magnanimity of the weak and the disinterest- 
edness of the mistaken, Criminal to be executed 
at door of the theatre; gallery and part of the 
boxes would be deserted, the pit, not. Obstinate 
silence wise in a fool, and foolish in the wise. Ob- 
serve when they smile, and if they are grave at a 
good thing. ‘ Many authors converse much more 
foolishly than Goldsmith, who never wrote half so 
well. At the feet of Nero the Romans laid their 
rights, who would not lend them to Cesar, To the 
Mathematician the day of battle is a comparative 
relaxation, having exercised with heavier arms. 
The fatal maladies remain, Opprobria medicorum. 
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Posthumous charities, perfection of selfishness ; a 
man leaves his own soul his heir, Wilkes was one 
of those didappers whom if you had thrown over 
Westminster Bridge, you would have met next day 
with sword, bag-wig, laced coat, and money in his 
pocket. Inoculation was practised in Turkey long 
before. Levity is often less foolish than it appears, 
and gravity less wise. Grant graciously what you 
cannot refuse safely, Had Horace lived in the age 

of Juvenal, he would not have dared to have writ- 

ten ; real character of Sycophant, assumed one of 
Satirist. Applause, the spur of noble minds, The 
end of weak ones and their aim. If you tell your 
friends every thing you think of them, they will 
tell your enemies things of you which they do not 
think. Their very silence, like that of Garrick, 
goes directly to the soul. The Arab, who, with his 
infallible Caliph, laughs at the Tartar who believes 
his Lama immortal. The Chinese despise Euro- 
pean ingenuity; when a watch stops they say it is 
dead. Steersman of the storm. Great Cham of 
'Tartary after his mare’s milk and horse flesh, pro- 
claims that all princes of the earth have permission 
- te go to dinner. To beg our daily happiness from 
others. The pride that scorns to owe has triumphed 
over the self-love that hates to pay. There are mo- 
ments of despondency, when Shakspeare thought 
himself no poet and Raphael no painter. In read- 
ing lives, you always meet with some obscure in- 
dividual greater than the hero. The king the speak- 
ing law, the law the silent king. Timotheus de- 
manded a double fee from those who had been in- 
structed by others. 


Then ask not length of days, that giftless gift, 
More pleased like Wolfe to die, than live like Swift, 
He with prophetic plaint his doom divined, 

The body made the living tomb of mind: 

Rudder and compass gone of thought and speech, 
He lay a mighty wreck on wisdom’s beach. 


The Pope did not even invent the mummery by 
which he reigns, Matrimony may be propter opus, 
opes, opem. Stealing from moderns, plagiarism : 
from antients, erudition. Plagiarist as the Spartan, 
Logic and metaphysics more tools than all the 
rest, and do less work. Men read to think, to talk, 
or to write ; the first is rare. Females forgive a 
liberty rather than a slight. Lawyer in House of 
Commons : “ἃ good microscope makes a bad teles- 
cope. Come to London to collate men.—( Lacon. 
Vol. 1.) 

No swindler has assumed so many names as self- 
love. The love of woman is a shoot, not a seed, 
and flourishes most, when engrafted on that love 
which is already rooted in the breast of another. 
Sciolists and dullards. The ancients were ricketty 
on some points notwithstanding their strength. 
Fontenelle: nothing if you don’t know it, and very 
little if you do. He that had no house over his head 
might surpass others in the knowledge of the stars. 
Men are made eunuchs, but not eunuchs men. The 
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tyrant on the people, what the people on the slave. 
Man, with his costly cargo of faculties . . freighted 
and fitted out only for shipwreck and destruction. 
Women satisfied with less, less easily satisfied. 
Some characters, like a windmill, appear full of con- 
tradiction and change, King of terrors, terror of 
kings. Ready because uncertain; calm because pre- 
pared. Nec civis erat qui libera possit Verba animi 
proferre, et vitam impendere vero. If legislators 
were to transport the robbed, encourage and reward 
the robber. Many dogs never killed their own mut- 
ton, but few only once, so women and gamblers, 
Drag up a battering-ram to support a cannon, Dan- 
gerous to follow truth too near, lest she should kick 
out our teeth. Like the mirage in the desert. Some of 
the sciences derived from the Greek σκια, Whitfield 
did not see why the devil should have all the best 
tunes. Vary the prescriptions to give the disease 
an opportunity of choosing for itself. To preside 
here, to advise there. To find truth, a portionless 
virgin, and take her for herself alone. The dolphin, 
painted crooked, is the straightest fish that swims. 
Verbosa et grandis epistola venit a Capreis, All 
the facts of this speech were invention and all the 
wit memory. One painter painted Hannibal with 
both eyes, another in profile: the latter was reward- 
ed. Death is the comforter of him whom time can- 
notconsole. The Unde malum of the Epicureans. 
Pain perhaps lessened by considering that it is com- 
mon; but joy is increased when we think it is con- 
fined to ourselves. When articles rise, the con- 
sumer is the first to suffer, and when they fall, the 
last to gain. Manhood and fullness of time. As 
indifferent to the cause as the sword they draw. Se- 
cundim artem fiat heros.—( Lacon, Vol. 11.) 
GIBBON. 4 
I. THE provinces of the Danube soon acquired 
the general appellation of Illyricum or the Illyrian 
frontier, and were esteemed the most warlike of 
the Empire. . under the names of Rhawtia, Nori- 
cum, Pannonia, Dalmatia, Dacia, Thrace, Moesia, 
Macedonia, and Greece. The various modes of 
worship which prevailed in the Roman world were 
all considered by the people as equally true, by 
the philosophers as equally false, and by the ma- 
gistrate as equally useful, and thus toleration pro- 
duced not only mutual indulgence but even reli- 
gious concord. Spain alone produced Columella, 
the Senecas, Lucan, Martial, and Quinctilian. 
Eleven cities of Asia at once disputed the honor of 
dedicating a temple to Tiberius, and their respec- 
tive merits were examined by the Senate. The 
descendants of Seleucus, about the same time that 
they resigned to the Romans the country on this 
side Mount Taurus, were driven by the Parthians 
an obscure horde of Scythian origin, from all the 
provinces of upper Asia. Value of money has been 
settled to express our wants and our property, as 
letters to express our ideas. Rational critics sup- 
pose that about A. Ὁ. 240 a new confederacy was 
formed, under the name of Franks by the old inha- 
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bitants of the lower Rhine and the Weser, West- 
phalia, Hesse, Brunswick, etc. When the Persian 
monarch (Sapor) mounted on horseback, he placed 
his foot on the neck of Valerian the Roman Empe- 
ror. The Emperor Aurelian presented Zenobia 
with an elegant villa at Tibur or Tivoli; she sunk 
into a Roman matron, her daughters married into 
noble families, and her race was not extinct in the 
fifth century. The Emperor Tacitus claimed his 
descent from the philosophic historian whose writ- 
ings will instruct the last generations of mankind, 
Familiar to the reader, difficult to the writer. 

II, During the three years which Constantius 
employed in preparing a fleet adequate to the con- 
quest of Britain, he secured the coast of Gaul, in- 
vaded the country of the Franks and deprived the 
usurper Carausius of the assistance of those power- 
ful allies, The usurper had posted himself near 
London to expect the formidable attack of Con- 
stantius, who commanded in person the fleet of 
Boulogne: a single battle, as has often happened, 
decided the fate of this great island, and, when 
Constantius landed on the shores of Kent, he found 
them covered with obedient subjects. Triumph of 
Dioclesian and Maximian A. D. 303, the last that 
Rome ever beheld. In French only, the famous 
allusion to St. Peter’s name is exact: Tu es Pierre, 
et sur cette pierre... Primacy of Rome :—Irenenus 
adv. Heres, 3. 3, Tertullian de Prescription. ¢c. 36. 
Cyprian, Ep. 27.55. 71. 75. Le Clerc, Hist. Eccl. 
p. 764. Mosheim, p. 258, 278, Both parties seemed 
to acknowledge the truth of those miracles which 
were claimed by their adversaries, and while they 
were content with ascribing them to the arts of ma- 
gic, they mutually concurred in restoring and estab- 
lishing the reign of superstition. At length by a sin- 
gular revolution the pretorian prefects (Captains 
of the guard ) were transformed into the civil magis- 
trates of the provinces, All these provincial generals 
were therefore Dukes, but no more than ten among 
them were dignified with the rank of Counts or com- 
panions; a title of honour, or rather of favour, re- 
cently invented in the court of Constantine. On ne 
86 trompera point sur Constantin en croyant tout le 
mal qu’en dit Eusébe et tout le bien qu’en dit Zo- 
sime.—Fieury. So that neither Augustus, Trajan, 
nor Dioclesian, had posterity ; Constantine himself 
derived from his royal father the honours he trans- 
mitted to his children; by Minervina, Crispus, by 
Fausta daughter of Maximian, Constantine, Con- 
Stantius, and Constans, Gallus, tantum a temperatis 
moribus Juliani differens fratris, quantum inter Ves- 
pasiani fiilios fuit Domitianum et Titum. Jndiction, 
from the edict or indiction of the Emperor for col- 
lecting tribute : from the well known period of the 
indiction, there is reason to believe that this diffi- 
cult and expensive operation, the census, was re- 
peated at the regular distance of fifteen years, 
The science or rather the language of Metaphysics, 
Lictori cedunt aquile ridetque togatus Miles, Ob- 
Serve Cicero de Divin. 1. 2, c. 54. 
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Ill, The modern guides who lead me to the 
knowledge of the Platonic system, are Cudworth’s 
Intellectual System, p. 568—620;: Basnage Hist. 
des Juifs, lib. 4, c, 4: Leclerc Epist. Crit. 7. p. 
194—209: Brucker Hist. Philos. tom 1. p. 675— 
706, Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem, twelve years after 
Constantine, is fairly.shown by Gibbon to have 
been ignorant of the cross in the heavens. The as- 
sertion of Zosimus, that Gratian was the first em- 
peror who refused the pontifical robe, is confirmed 
without a doubt. The whole country of Assyria 
might have claimed the peculiar name of Mesopo- 
tamia. Twenty miles to the S. of Bagdat, and on 
the eastern banks of the Tigris, travellers have ob- 
served some ruins of the palaces of Ctesiphon 
which in the time of Julian was a great and popu- 
lous city. Nature had contributed to mark the an- 
tient distinction of the Scots and Picts, the former 
were the men of the hills, and the latter those of 
the plain. Many are the resources of courage and 
poverty, The battle of Valens against the,Goths at 
Adrianople equalled in the actual Joss, and far sur- 
passed in the fatal consequences, that of Canne : 
Valens was burnt ina cottage. The office of in- 
quisitor of the faith was first instituted under the 
reign of Theodosius, Judgement of ground, of dis- 
tance, and of time. 

_IV. Theodosius, the last of the successors of Au- 
gustus who appeared in the field at the head of 
their armies, and whose authority was universally 
acknowledged throughout the Empire. The son of 
Theodosius passed the slumber of his life a captive 
in his palace, a stranger in his country, The City 
of God was professedly composed by St. Augustin 
to justify the ways of providence in the destruction 
of the Roman greatness. Battle of Chalons (Huns 
and Visigoths, Attila and Theodoric,) 300,000 
said to be slain: Theodoric slain, ‘The famous 
Squittinio’ a book referring to the history of Venice. 
And, after an interval of six Centuries, the fleets 
that issued from the port of Carthage again claimed 
the empire of the Mediterranean, The court of 
Theodoric, says Sidonius, was served with the ele- 
gance of Greece, the order and diligence of Italy, 
and the plenty of Gaul, From the Novell. Majo- 
rian :—Antiquarum edium dissipatur speciosa con- 
structio, et ut aliquid reparetur magna diruuntur, 
Hine jam occasio nascitur ut etiam unus quisque 
privatum zdificium construens, per gratium judi- 
cum ,. presumere de publicis locis necessaria et 
transferre non dubitet. With equal zeal, Petrarch 
in the fourteenth century. First Punic war; within 
60 days after the first stroke of the axe had been 
given in the forest, a fleet of 160 galleys proudly 
rode at anchor in the sea, The Anachorets excited 
the astonishment of Pliny:—A solitary people who 
dwelt among the palm-trees near the Dead sea, 
who subsisted without money, who were propagated 
without women, and who derived from the disgust 
and repentance of mankind a perpetual supply of 
voluntary associates. Honorius the first Emperor 
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who retired to Ravenna; Stilicho, his minister. 
Theodosius the first Christian Emperor who abo- 
lished gladiators. The more pious coxcombs had 
the figure of a saint. Character of Luther, Bossuet 
Variations, liv. 1. p. 20. The Emperor’s hand 
was directed to sign. ‘Twelve vultures to Remus, 
_ twelve centuries. Rustic manners, dissonant joy. 
_ {®tius proclaimed his suspicions, neglected his 
safety. Ripen the principle of decay. Syagrius re- 
ceived the challenge of Clovis: Clovis—Louis. Ale- 
manni, juxta Lemannum lacum.—Servius. A hos- 
pital was founded at Jerusalem in the sixth century 
for a small portion of the austere penitents who 
were deprived of their senses. The hermit, whose 
midnight prayer was oppressed by involuntary 
slumber, might easily confound the phantoms of 
horror or delight which had occupied his sleeping 
and his waking dreams. The perpetual correspon- 
dence of the Latin clergy, the frequent pilgrimages 
to Rome and to Jerusalem, and the growing autho- 
rity of the Popes, cemented the union of the Chris- 
tian republic, and gradually produced the similar 
manners and common jurisprudence, which have 
- distinguished from the rest of mankind the inde- 
pendent, and even hostile, nations of modern Eu- 
rope. The Abbé Mably says, It should seem that 
the institution of national assemblies which are co- 
eval with the French nation have never been con- 
genial to'its temper. The events of Arthur’s life 
are less interesting than the singular evolutions of 
his fame. By a natural though unjust reverse of 
public opinion, the severity of the present age is 
inclined to question the existence of Arthur. Pilgri- 
mage and the holy wars introduced into Europe 
the specious miracles of Arabian magic. The few 
Roman names in Britain shew that the arts of 
Rome were less deeply rooted in Britain than in 
Gaul or Spain, and that the native rudeness of the 
country and its inhabitants was covered by a thin 
The ambitious design 
of conquest, which might have been defeated by 
the seasonable conspiracy of mankind, was attempt- 
ed and achieved; and the perpetual violation of 
justice was maintained by the political virtues of 
prudence and courage. The foundation of Con- 
stantinople more essentially contributed to the pre- 
servation of the East than to the ruin of the West. 
Europe is now divided into twelve powerful though 
wnequal kingdoms, three respectable common- 
wealths, etc. Historians may indignantly observe 
that the preparations of a siege would found and 
maintain a flourishing colony, yet we cannot be dis- 
pleased that the subversion of a city should be a 
work of cost and difficulty, or that an industrious 
people should be protected by those arts which 
survive and supply the decay of military virtue. 
We are secure from any future irruption of barba- 
rians, since before they can conquer they must 
cease to be barbarous. The human feasts of the 
Lestrigons have néver been renewed on the coasts 
of Campania. 
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V. The first four letters of his name, @ENA, 
were inscribed on a gold plate, and when it was 
fixed on a paper the king drew his pen through 
the intervals; this authentic fact, ete. The Greens, 
of the circus, who had treacherously concealed 
stones and daggers under baskets of fruit, massa- 
cred at a solemn festival 3,000 of their Blue ad- 
versaries, Be patient and attentive, ye insolent 
railers! exclaimed Justinian; Be mute, ye Jews, 
Samaritans, and Manicheans! The Greens still 
attempted to awaken his compassion: We are 
poor, we are innocent, we are injured, we dare not 
pass through the streets, a general persecution 
against our name and colour., Naked draperies 
and transparent matrons: ut in publico matrona 
transluceat, ut denudet feminas vestis.—Plin, If 
the importers of silk had introduced the art of 
printing already practised by the Chinese, the 
Comedies of Menander and the entire Decads of 
Livy might have been ours, Athens, after her 
Persian triumph, adopted the philosophy of Ionia 
and the Rhetoric of Sicily. Justinian once more 
received the keys of Rome, which, under his reign, 
had been five times taken and recovered. Narses 
himself, the first and most powerful of the exarchs 
of Ravenna, administered during fifteen years the 
entire kingdom of Italy. Great cities which in- 
clude a nation within a wall, almost realise the 
wish of Caligula that the Roman people had but 
one neck, Wise or fortunate is the Prince who 
connects his own reputation with the honour and 
interest of a perpetual order of men! A Locrian 
who proposed any new law stood forth in the as- 
sembly of the people with a cord round his neck. 
The first Caesars guarded the distinction between 
ingenuous and servile birth ..decided by the condi- 
tion of the mother. By this epithet of natural, the 
offspring of the councubines were distinguished 
from the spurious blood of adultery, prostitution 
and incest, to whom Justinian reluctantly grants 
the necessary aliments of life, and these natural 
alone were capable of succeeding to a sixth part of 
the inheritance of their reputed father, The inso- 
lent prerogative of primogeniture was unknown ; 
the two sexes were placed on a just level; all the 
sons and daughters were entitled to an equal share. 
Polyb. 1. 6.—A Roman accused, till the votes of the 
last Century had been counted and declared, might 
peaceably secede to any of the allied cities of Italy, 
or Greece, or Asia. The extension of the empire 
and city of Rome obliged the exile to seek a more 
distant place of retirement. The awkwardness of 
the Barbarians in the nice management of de- 
clensions and conjugations, reduced them to the 
use of articles and auxiliary verbs, and many new 
ideas have been expressed by Teutonic appellations, 
yet the principal stock of technical and familiar 
words is found to be of Latin derivation, and if we 
were sufficiently conversant with the obsolete, the 
rustic, and the municipal dialects of antient Italy, 
we should trace the origin of many terms which 
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might perhaps be rejected by the classic purity of 
Rome. Pliny, Hist. Nat. 1. 10. c. 10. A8lian, de 


Nat. An. 1. 2. cap 42. and perhaps Homer, Od, 22. 
302. describe with astonishment a tacit league and 
common chase between the hawks and the Thra- 
cian fowler. Gregory the Great is the last of their 
own order whom they have presumed to inscribe in 
the calendar of saints. A hasty crowd of peasants. 
Belisarius, the Africanus of New Rome. Property 
pass from the lance to the distaff. Impartial love 
of beauty. A fiction which has obtained credit, or 
rather favour. More wealth than a Barbarian 
could readily compute. Decorated in their opinion 
with broad stripes, The senate and the Caesars, 
VI. Impelled by religious phrenzy they fled with 
adverse haste from the error which they mutually 
deemed most destructive of truth and salvation; on 
either hand they were anxious to guard, they were 
zealous to defend, the union and the distinction of 
the two natures, and toinvent such forms of speech 
. Basnage, La Croze in many places; Mosheim,— 
Nestorium crimine caruisse est et mea sententia, 
To abjure the catechism of his infancy, to persecute 
the religion of his fathers. The Armenians alone 
are the pure disciples of Eutyches, an unfortunate 
parent, who has been renounced by the greater 
part of his spiritual progeny. Athens at her most 
flourishing era when a scanty sum of 6,000 Talents 
or £1,200,000 was possessed by 21,000 male citi- 
zens of an adult age. The birth of Justinian IT. 
had given him the command of millions of whom 
the smallest community would not have chosen 
him for their local magistrate. Between the fall 
of the Heraclian and the rise of the [saurian dynas- 
ty, a short interval of six years is divided into three 
reigns. The Russians have borrowed from the 
Greeks the greatest part of their civil and ecclesi- 
astical policy. In the Greek language purple and 
porphyry are the same word, and as the colours of 
nature are invariable, we may learn that a dark 
deep red was the Tyrian die : an apartment of the 
Byzantine palace was lined with porphyry; it was 
reserved for the use of pregnant empresses, and the 
royal birth of their children was expressed by the 
appellation of Porphyrogenite, or born in the pur- 
ple, a phrase first applied to Constantine VII, Alex- 
ander conquered with the arms of Philip, but the 
two heroes preceding Charlemagne, bequeathed him 
their name, their example, and the companions of 
their victories. He maintained a more equal inter- 
course with the Caliph Haroun al Raschid, whose 
dominion stretched from Africa to India ; and ac- 
cepted from his ambassadors a tent, a water-clock, 
an elephant, and the keys of the holy sepulchre. 
Note, The correspondence is mentioned only in the 
French annals, and the Orientals are ignorant of 
the business, The increasing circle must be in- 
volved in a larger sphere of hostility. The Cufic 
letters, the groundwork of the present Arabic al- 
phabet, were invented on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, and the recent invention was taught at 
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Mecca by a stranger who settled in that city after 
the birth of Mahomet. Ἀνδροθυσια and παιδοθυσια 
Marsham’s Can. Chron. 76 and 301, What object — 
remains, when we have abstracted from the un- 
known substance all ideas of time and space, of — 
motion and matter, of sensation and reflection ἢ 
The good and evil of each Mussulman 


accurately 
weighed : refund his own good actions.. first and — 


mildest of the seven hells. The gates of heaven 
open to both sexes ; But Mahomet has not speci- 
fied the male companions of his female elect, lest 
he should alarm their jealousy, or disturb their fe- 
licity by a suspicion of everlasting marriage. Gen- 
uine or fictitious descendants of Mahomet or Ali, 
sheiks or sherifs or emirs in the Ottoman Empire, 
are distinguished by a green turban. The blessings 
of Omar or of Ali, the prayers of the widows of 
the prophet, and a reinforcement. ASgypt: a val- 
ley from the tropic to Memphis seldom broader 
than twelve miles, and the triangle of the Delta a 
flat surface of 2,100 square leagues, compose ἃ 
twelfth part of the magnitude of France, The re- 
gal and sacerdotal characters were united in the 
successors of Mahomet, and if the Koran was the 
rule of their actions, they were the supreme judges 
and interpreters of that rule. A general council 
of the Emirs or Koreish. In the division of the 
Themes or provinces described by Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, the obsequium, a Latin appellation 
for the army and palace, was the fourth in the 
public order, Algebra is inscribed to the Grecian 
Diophantus by the modest testimony of the Arabs 
themselves. Description of the Greek fire, p. 463. 
The Chalcedon or Monophysite creed, (Ὁ) With the 
silence and order of the planetary system, Could 
Mahomet read and write ? see Koran 7 & 29 & 95, 
Bercea is Aleppo. Abu Moslem was never seen to 
smile but in the day of battle. Charles Martel, the 
Hammer: Aaron, al Raschid, the Just. 

VII. The five titles in Greek Empire of tenth 
century :—Despot, Sebastocrator, Casar, Panhy- 
persebastos, Protosebastos; Sebastos was a title 
confined to kinsmen and servants: the interpreters 
were then called, Chiaus, and Dragoman ; Tager- 
man, Arabic. Kevoufer Δεους ἠμκπερωμ, ξεγρουμα : 
Bixrop σις σερυπερ: βηβητε Doman Η μπεράτορες ἦν 
μκουλτος avvos: for υ, and quantity disregarded. 
The most important machine, the soldier himself. 
The canons of S. Basil, that all who were polluted 
by the bloody trade of a soldier should be sepa- 
rated during three years from the communion of 
the faithful. These scruples of the Greeks have 
been compared with the tears of the primitive mos- 
lems when they were held back from battle. They 
confess without shame that the sarhe God who has 
given a tongue to the Arabians, had more nicely 
fashioned the hands of the Chinese and the heads 
of the Greeks. The Franks disdained subordina- 
tion and left the standard of their chief, if he at- 
tempted to keep the field beyond the period of their 
stipulation. Versus Politici, on Constans I1.— 
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Toy πόλιν τὴν ξατιλειαν ἀποκοσῥζησαι θελων, 
Καὶ τὴν ἀρχὴν χαρισασθαι τριποριπελῳ Ῥωρκῃ: 
Ὡς ἐιτις ἀξβοςολιςον ἀποκσῴκήσει νυρεῷην, 

Καὶ γραῦν τινὰ τρικορωνον ἣν xopny ὡρχισει. 


"The predictions of the Catholics are accomplished ; 


i 


_ Denmark, Sweden, Norway. 


_ the web of mystery is unravelled by Arminians, 
᾿ς Arians, Socinians. Valens slain by Goths, Nice- 


phorus by Sclavonians. Normans, inhabitants of 
It was believed by 
the vulgar that an equestrian statue in the Square 
of Taurus was secretly inscribed with a prophecy, 
how the Russians, in the last days, should become 
masters of Constantinople. Wrapt in a bear skin, 
Swatoslaus usually slept on the ground, his head 


| reclining on a saddle. Malaterra, of the Normans: 


/ 


—Gens astutissima, injuriarum ultrix, adulari sciens, 
eloquentiis inserviens. Robert Guiscard and his 
Normans defeated Leo IX. at Civitella, did homage 
for Naples in 1053, as to this day; styled himself, 
By the grace of God and 5, Peter, Duke of Apulia, 
Calabria, and hereafter, of Sicily. In less than 
three years, the son of Tancred of Hauteville had 


~ the honour of delivering the Pope, and of compel- 


ling the two Emperors of the East and West to fly. 
Successively invested with seven robes of honour, 
and presented with seven slaves, the natives of the 
seven climates of the Arabian Empire; two crowns 
and two scimitars, denoting a double reign, over 
the East and West. Exquisite to revisit in a con- 
spicuous dignity the humble and laborious scenes 
of our youth. It was easy to provoke the metaphy- 
sical disputes of the Greeks, to drive into the 
cloister the victims of anarchy and oppression, to 
sanctify the patience of slaves and cowards. Ad- 
vice of S. Louis IX;—L’omme lay quand il ot 
médire de la loy chrétienne ne doit pas défendre 
la loy chrétienne ne mais que d’espée, de quoi il 
doit donner parmi le ventre dedans tant comme 


elle y peut entrer. Except some facts in Pachy- 


mer and Nicephorus Grogoras, the Byzantine His- 
torians disdain to speak of the Empire of Trebizond 
or Principality of the Lazi; and, among the Latins, 
it is conspicuous only in the romances of fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Abulfeda, who wrote at 
the conclusion of Crusades, speaks of the kingdoms 
of Franks and Negroes as equally unknown. Either 
he shall send me to paradise, or I him to the pit of 
hell. Albigeois or Patlicians, The science of Sa- 
lerno, the trade of Amalphi. Joscelin baron of 
Courtenay. Otho de la Roche, Great Duke of 
Athens, Kislar Aga, Chief of black eunuchs. 
VIII, At Mount Athos :—When alone, recline 
thy beard and chin upon thy breast; turn thine eyes 
and thy thoughts towards the middle of thy belly, 
the region of the navel; at first... The Mamalukes, 
slaves from Circassia and the Lesser Tartary. Har- 
vests of the Ukraine : salt-fish and caviar from stur- 
geons at the mouth of the Don. Zingis established 
by his laws a system of pure theism and perfect 
toleration, The Seljukian dynasty was no more, 
2£E 
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and the distance and decline of the Mogul Khans 
soon enfranchised Othman from every superior. 
Timour’s Persian schools had taught him to revere 
the memory of Ali and Hosein . . against the Sy- 
rians, the enemies of the son of the daughter of the 
Apostle of God. The foot of courage into the stir- 
tup of patience. The nine first Othman princes 
were warlike and active. The Turks were them- 
selves excluded from all civil and military honours; 
it was decided that a government of the sword 
must be renewed in each generation with new sol- 
diers, sought, not in effeminate Asia, but among 
the hardy and warlike nations of Europe, in Thrace, 
Macedonia, Albania, Bulgaria, etc.; the fifth of 
the captives, and a tax of every fifth child on the 
Christian families. The forty Agas who stood be- 
fore the Sultan and who shared the provinces and 
the first honours. Three Greek Emperors came to 
Rome: John Palxologus, etc. ‘The letters Bn ex- 
pressed to an Attic ear the bleating of sheep. 
Cosmo de’ Medici: his credit was ennobled into 
fame, his riches were dedicated to the service of 
mankind, he imported Indian spices and Greek 
books. Mahomet II. had a gun against Constan- 
tinople, the bullet weighing 600lbs; he had cannon 
and engines for casting stones or darts, bullets and 
battering-rams, gunpowder and Greek fire. Florus: 
—When Tibur and Preneste, our summer retreats, 
were the objects of hostile vows in the Capitol, 
when we dreaded the shades of the Arician groves, 
and even Coriolj could afford a title. But in arms 
the modern Romans (1234) were not above, and 
in arts they were far below, the common level of 
the neighbouring republics. The Colonna and the 
Ursini, hereditary foes, the Savelli and Frangipani, 
were confounded before the tribunal of a plebeian; 
of the vile buffoon (Rienzi) whom they had so 
often derided: the low-born notary could assume 
the familiar or majestic courtesy of a sovereign : 
Rienzi travea una ventresca tonna trionfale a modo 
de uno abbate Asiano. Lewis of Hungary ap- 
pealed to him on his brother’s supposed murder by 
Joanna. Under Martin V., restoration of Popes 
to the Vatican. In the strength of their walled 
cities, and in the populousness of 60,000 villages. 
Murad = Amurath.—( Decline and Fall of Roman 
Empire.) 
GENERAL FOY. 

Tue people demanded order as they had before 
demanded equality, without thinking of liberty. 
The vexation of subalterns, the insolence of castes, 
were unknown with Napoleon. Kleber had been 
stabbed by an assassin; Kleber, whose head rose 
like a standard above the battalions. We have seen 
them at an age when the body has not yet attain- 
ed its full growth, scorched by the sun in summer, 
having the snow for their bed in winter, marching 
without shoes over the morasses of Poland, or a- 
mong the craggy peaks of the Alps and the Pyre- 
nees, constrained to wrest from the labourer the 
frugal fare of his children: on more than one oc- 
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casion we, their generals and their fathers, have 
been obliged to shut our eyes on the sufferings of 
the inhabitants. French field-artillery, five guns to 
every 1,000 men: 100,000 men of that arm be- 
yond the Rhine. Recourse was had to requisition 
in kind, made partially and from day to day, at all 
points where any want was felt. .the distinction 
between inspectors, responsible persons, and mani- 
pulators, was done away, for there was no trace of 
responsibility and all was manipulation (!), Our 
surgery has retained its pre-eminence in Europe; 
the country owes unbounded gratitude to the mo- 
dest services of the officers of health. The Impe- 
rial decree relative to the eagles of regiments, and 
that of Dec. 24th, 1811, on the defence of places. 
The French never came, and England preserved 
her additional regiments, her moveable militia, her 
500,000 volunteers, the taste for military dress and 
warlike exercises. If an armed champion were to 
descend into the arena where gladiators unpro- 
vided with defensive arms were fighting, would it 
not be for the general interest of the combatants 
to suspend their quarrels and unite in a body a- 
gainst him who dealt about his blows without re- 
ceiving any? Behind her great ditch England 
Jaughed at the misery of the world : Napoleon at- 
tempted to punish her, and though the enterprize 
was unsuccessful, it will be an object of grandeur 
and of éclat in the eyes of posterity. The young- 
est son of the last created baronet would take pre- 
eedence of a Field-Marshal. The English non- 
commissioned officers are excellent .. young offi- 
cers.,.,useful counsellors and respectful mentors, 
In the regular order, brigades are commissioned by 
Major-generals, divisions by Lieutenant-Generals, 
and armies by Generals or Field-Marshals. Infe- 
rior ranks, promotion ,. of seniority, and in superior, 
selection: the contrary in England. No military 
man ever serves under the orders of his junior. 
Still at alphabet of tactics. In vain would you tell 
them that the genius of destruction has also his 
sublime revelations, ‘That revolution which must 
sooner or later devour one generation of English- 
men, If the members of the British Parliament 
had possessed but a tenth of the information on the 
subject of war which they have on finance and le- 
gislation, a rigid account would have been de- 
manded of the ignorance which made English 
blood to flow in torrents at Badajoz and the castle 
of Burgos. The English system is—to pay for every 
thing! When the day of battle comes, soldiers of 
Alexander; till then, army of Darius, That indo- 
cile host of ordenances, in 1762, paralyzed the Count 
d’ Aranda’s Spaniards and the Prince of Beauveau’s 
Frenchmen. . the inexhaustible energy of an armed 
population interposed between an acting army and 
its base of operations. The soldier, by nature cen- 
sorious, laughed at chiefs who mutilated his lan- 
guage. No sooner had the treaty of Luneville re- 
gulated the fate of Germany, than the wish for a 
general peace directed the attention of the First 
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Consul towards Portugal : to invade that country | 
would be striking England in the most accessible 
portion of her dominions. Those Pyrenees π΄ 
which the frontier line, entirely to the disadvantage — 
of France, still bears witness to the antient power 
of Spain. Napoleon sometimes said that the Medi- 
terranean ought to be called the French Lake. 
The oldest regiment bore the name of Immemorial — 
del Rey, and the date of its creation was ..a twen-— 
tieth of the Spanish population is noble: admira- — 
ble roads. Another party, to explain away Godoy’s — 
war proclamation, declared that the intrigues οὐ 
England had decided the Emperor of Morocco to 
invade Andalusia with 40,000 men, and that the 
appeal was addressed to the patriotism of the 
Spaniards, Desembargadores: La meza do desem- 
bargo do Paco; literally, The table for clearing — 
away the affairs of the palace ; the supreme court 
of Portugal. The French nation was a. ῃ 
battalion : in 1807, 620,000 French soldiers, 

tural death for a Frenchman on the field ofsonour: 
ravaging Europe for want of administrative fore- 
sight. ‘Their sturdy arms raised this new Phara- 
mond on the shield. Sebastian, the Portuguese 
Messiah, perished at Alcazar.—( Peninsular War, 
Vol. I.) 

In less than six years, as General Foy admits, 
with a British army which never exceeded 50,000 
men, Lord Wellington successively baffled and de- 
feated all the French generals that were sent a- 
gainst him, and drove their armies out of the penin- 
sula, The prejudices and luxurious habits of the 
leaders then palsied and stifled the good dispositions 
of the French soldier. Bandarra, the Nostradamus 
of the Portuguese, had predicted the coming of the 
French, the imperial eagle, and exaltation of Na- 
poleon. From time immemorial there has existed 
in Lisbon, etc, a popular magistracy, consisting of 
24 citizens of irreproachable character: at the head 
of this democratic council is a plain artizan, with 
the title of judge of the people, (juiz do pove:) in 
tempestuous seasons he becomes a tribune, to whom 
the monarch listens; in 17th century he was seen 
to stop John IV, by seizing the bridle, and to tell 
him that the nation had not placed him on the 
throne to indulge his taste for hunting. To deliver 
Ferdinand from being thus beset by the king and 
the favourite, the happy idea was suggested to him 
of asking from the Emperor of the French a wife, 
of his family or of. .choice. So true it is, that in 
revolutionary times, the safest conduct for military 
men is that which breathes a hatred of foreigners. 
Salient and re-entering angles. The old Queen of 
Portugal doomed during that long period to out- 
live herself. The Canon Escoiquiz, Ferdinand’s — 
confidant; Izquierdo, agent to Godoy in France; 
Urquijo. The cannon of the 2 May, and the exe- — 
cutions on the Prado.—( Peninsular War, Vol. 11.) 

H. WALPOLE, 

Ay author should either know or suppose, that 

there are in this enlightened country thousands of 


i 
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readers who might perhaps write as well as him- 
self. The eloquence of Bossuet’s Discourse on Uni- 
versal History I never could taste. A lap-dog biting 
a piece out of a male visitor's leg :—Poor little 
creature, I hope it won’t make him sick! A French 
lady to her husband: ‘Je vous écris parceque je 
π᾿ αἱ rien,& faire, je finis parceque je n’ai rien ἃ 
dire.’ Burnet speaks of ‘one Prior.’ Heath and 
Whitlocke of ‘one Milton, a blind man,’ Hobbes 
said, if he had read as much as the eruditi, he 
should have been as ignorant, French character 
in individuals often excellent, but taken in general, 
it disgusts by its petulance and vanity; the French 
have always been dissolute in their amours, and 
are thus led to assail the chastity of foreign women, 
the most unpardonable offence to fathers, brothers, 
husbands, and lovers; this and their petulant over- 
bearing conduct, prevent their conquests being 
lasting: yes, I swear to you by the Sicilian Ves- 
pers they can never be of much duration! I can- 
not imagine that Dr. Johnson’s reputation will be 
very lasting. In Johnson’s Dictionary I can hard- 
ly find any thing I Jook for: his essays I detest, 
. they are full of what I call triptology, repeating 
the same thing three times, so that three papers 
to the same effect might be made out of one, ‘The 
French are easily electrified: amber may draw 
straws, we do not gravitate so easily. Even if he 
had as many lives as one Plutarch is said to have 
had, Had the authors of the silver age of Rome 
written just as they conversed, their works would 
have vied with those of the golden age. General 
Sutton was very passionate; Sir R. Walpole the 
reverse: Sutton being one day with Sir R. while 
his valet wasshaving him, Sir R, said ‘ John you cut 
me ;’ again and a third time, ‘John you cut me;’ 
when Sutton starting up in a rage and doubling 
his fist at the servant, swore a great oath and said, 
If Sir R. can bear it, I cannot; and if you cut him 
- once more, [1 knock you down. In all things we 
have the mercantile spirit of monopoly. Among 
the eccentricities of Pennant is his singular anti- 
pathy to a wig, which however, he can suppress 
till reason yields a little to wine, but when this is 
the case, off goes the wig next to him and into the 
fire: a friend placed himself between Pennant and 
wig: after many a wistful look Pennant started 
up, seized the wig. Rhyme not known in Europe 
till 800: introduced by Saracens, ‘There was a 
Monsieur @’O in reign of Henry IV. of France. A 
French Pidcock, afraid of being accused of inci- 
vism, called his tigre Royal, tigre National, Le 
bon gros sens qui court les rues.—( Walpoliana. ) 
BURGH. 

Tue superiority of the Tuscan over other dialects 
is ascribed by Gravina to the democratic form of 
government before the Medici, and the consequent 
habit of public speaking. Corelli’s violin was 
painted by A. Caracci. ‘The old masters of music, 
Dr. Child, Dr. Gibbons, Mr. Lowe, (organist to H. 
M. Charles IT.) ete, hardly knew how to comport 
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themselves with these new-fanygled ways, but pro- 
ceeded in their compositions according to the old 
style, and therefore there are only some full an- 
thems and services of theirs to be found.’ ‘The 
set of boys under the new system produced Henry 
Purcell, etc... Purcell so far surpassed whatever 
our country had produced or imported before, that 
all other musical compositions seem to have been 
instantly consigned to contempt and oblivion.’ 
Handel’s superior knowledge and use of instru- 
ments, and more polished melody, added to the 
novelty of his productions, took such entire pos- 
session of the national favour, that Purcell’s Te 
Deum is now only performed occasionally as an 
antique curiosity, while Boyce’s sonatas and Arne’s 
compositions served as act tunes: in process of 
time these were supplanted by Martini’s concertos 
and sonatas, which in their turn were abandoned 
for the sympathies of Van Malden and the sonatas 
of the elder Stamitz: afterwards the Trios of Cam- 
pioni, ete. came into play, and then the sympho- 
nies of Stamitz, etc. with those of Abel, Bach, and 
Giardini which, having done their duty, slept with 
their fathers, and gave way to those of Vanhall, 
Pleyel, and Boccherini, which are now gradually 
sinking into insignificance, being all completely 
eclipsed by the stupendous grandeur of Haydn, 
Bethoven, Mozart, Cherubini, and some others, 
whose symphonies are the delight and admiration 
—of the present day. Dryden had a very particular 
attachment to Purcell, who had set many of his 
poems. Haydn’s and Mozart’s have captivated 
the musical world in a much higher degree ; whe- 
ther the duration of their justly merited reputation 
will be equal to that of Corelli, who excited undi- 
minished rapture during at least half a century, 
must be left to the decision of time. These advo- 
cates of melody, chiefly dilettanti, about the year 
1600, in appealing to the public early, bringing 
music on the stage, drove pedantry to lament the 
degeneracy of the age in holes and corners, and 
encouraged zealand unprejudiced musical learning 
to unite with taste in simplifying the art. Father 
Girolamo Rossini of Perugia, Priest of the congre- 
gation of the oratory in the seventeenth century, 
was the first evirato employed in the Pope’s Cha- 
| pel. Plato 2,000 years ago complained of the de- 
generacy of the music of his time: where then is 
the time between improvement and corruption ? 
Which is the golden age of music? the temple of 
Janus never shuts on this question. The ass of Ba- 
laam: the Calvinistical Postillion: the Christian 
Cavalier of Eisleben, a Delectable Spiritual Come- 
dy including the history of Luther. Music, ‘a due 
cori.’ Now as £50,000 was the original sum sub- 
scribed, 15,000 was sunk in little more than a 
year: thus it appears that from the first establish- 
ment of the regular Italian opera here, it has 
proved a ruinous speculation. The difference of 
style and fancy in the airs of Farinelli, and those 
that were sung by Nicolini 23 years before, is won- 
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derful, yet the songs of Nicolini being the best of 
the time were equally admired. In ‘Cedo alla 
sorte’ (songs printed by Walsh) we find the idea 
and almost all the passages of Arne’s ‘ Rule Bri- 
tannia.’ As the Italians in the sixteenth century 
were the masters to all Europe in elaborate com- 
position even to a pedantic excess, so have they 
been the first in modern times to abjure its absur- 
dity. Between 1725 and 1740, the musical drama 
in Italy attained a perfection never surpassed ; 
Metastasio, Leo Vinci, Hasse, Porpora, Pergolesi, 
Farinelli, Caffarelli, etc. scenes of Bibieni. Ra- 
meau’s victory in 1754, by the unerampled taste of 
his friends, over the Italian Burletta singers who 
had raised such an insurrection by their perform- 
ance of Pergolesi’s ‘Serva Padrona,’ was regarded 
the most glorious event of his life. Under Braham 
and Mrs. Billington dramatic music appears to 
have made as near an approach towards perfection 
as we can ever reasonably hope to witness. Mo- 
zart, whose musical sentences, like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, every true lover of harmony 
must wish to preserve unchanged. Sir John Gallini 
danced a pas seul. The difficulties of Mozart are 
not greater than that of many eminent note-split- 
ters of the present day whose compositions are be- 
neath criticisms : passages inverted merely to dis- 
play the ne plus ultra of execution will never re- 
pay the labour necessary to vanquish their unmean- 
ing intricacies. Superior to the tricks and rapid 
execution of those dealers in notes, et rien que des 
notes whom the tasteless caprice of fashion is con- 
stantly importing, like other wonderful and useless 
exotics, the natural production of warm and ener- 
vating climates. Marcello a Venetian nobleman. 
Scientific texture of parts. —( Anecdotes of Music.) 
SPENSER. 

Two kinds of Scots were indecd, as you may 
gather out of Buchanan; the one Iren or Irish 
Scots, the other Albin Scots: for those Scots are 
Seythians in the most parts of Ireland, where some 
of them after passed into the next coasts of Albine 
which after much trouble they possessed, and of 
themselves named Scotland, Of some writers Ire- 
land is called Scotia Major, and Scotland, Scotia 
Minor. Ireland hath had the use of letters very 
anciently, and long before England. The Saxons 
of England are said to have their letters and learn- 
ing and learned men from the Irish, for the Saxons 
character is the same with the Irish. All the 
chronicles do say that the West and South was pos- 
sessed and inhabited by Spaniards, and Cornelius 
Tacitus doth also strongly affirm the same. Mile- 
sian byes, as the Latin proverb is. Treland is by 
Diodorus Siculus and by Strabo called Britannia 
and a part of Great Britain. Messala Corvinus 
who, being a most learned man, through sickness 
forgat his own name, Besides, all these Scots are 
through long continuance intermingled and allied 
to all the inhabitants of the North of Ireland.— 
( View of Ireland.) 
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P. VIRGILIUS MARO. 
BUCOLICORUM ECLOGA IV. 

SICELIDES Muse, pauld majora canamuy, 
Non omnes arbusta juvant, humilesque myrica. 
Si canimus silvas, silve sint Consule dignz. 
Ultima Cume#i venit jam carminis @tas: 
Magnus ab integro swclorum naseitur ordo, 
Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna : 
Jam nova progenies ccelo demittitur alto, 
Tu modd nascenti puero, quo ferrea primim 
Desinet, ac toto surget gens aurea mundo, 
Caste fave Lucina: tuus jam regnat Apollo. 
Teque aded decus hoe evi, te Consule, inibit, 
Pollio; et incipient magni procedere menses. 
Te duce, si qua manent sceleris vestigia nostri, 
Irrita perpetu& solvent formidine terras. 
Ile Defim vitam accipiet, Divisque videbit 
Permistos heroas, et ipse videbitur illis: 
Pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem. 
At tibi prima, puer, nullo munuscula cultu — 
Errantes ederas passim cum baccare tellus, 
Mistaque ridenti colocasia fundet acantho. ἡ 
Ipse lacte domum referent distenta capelle 
Ubera ; nec magnos metuent armenta leones, 
Ipsa tibi blandos fundent cunabula flores. 
Occidet et serpens, et fallax herba veneni 
Occidet: Assyrium vulgd nascetur amomum, 
At simul heréum laudes, et facta parentis 
Jam legere, et que sit poteris cognoscere virtus 
Molli paulatim flavescet campus arista, 
Incultisque rubens pendebit sentibus uva : 
Et dure quercus sudabunt roscida mella, 
Pauca tamen suberunt prisce vestigia fraudis, " 
Que tentare Thetin ratibus, que cingere muris 
Oppida, qu jubeaut telluri infindere sulcos, 
Alter erit tum Tiphys, et altera que vehat Argo 
Delectos heroas: erunt etiam altera bella: 
Atque iterum ad Trojam magnus mittetur Achilles. 
Hinc, ubi jam firmata virum te fecerit wtas, 
Cedet et ipse mari vector; nec nautica pinus 
Mutabit merces: omnis feret omnia tellus. 
Non rastros patietur humus, non vinea faleem : 
Robustus quoque jam tauris juga solvet arator, 
Nec varios discet mentiri Jana colores : 
Ipse sed in pratis aries jam suave rubenti 
Murice, jam croceo mutabit vellera luto. 
Sponte sui sandyx pascentes vestiet agnos. 
Talia secla, suis dixerunt, currite, fusis 
Concordes stabili fatorum numine Ῥάγοις, 
Aggredere 6 magnos (aderit jam tempus) honores, 
Clara Defim soboles, magnum Jovis incrementum. 
Aspice, convexo nutantem pondere mundum, 
Terrasque, tractusque maris, coolumque profundum : 
Aspice, venturo latentur ut omnia seclo. 
O mihi tam Jonge maneat pars ultima vite 
Spiritus, et quantum sat erit tua dicere facta ἢ 
Non me carminibus vincet nec Thracius Orpheus, 
Nec Linus: huic mater quamvis, atque huie pater 

adsit, : 
Orphei Calliopea, Lino formosus Apollo, 
Pan etiam Arcadia tecum si judice certet, 
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Pan etiam ArcadiA dicat se judice victum. 

Incipe, parve puer risu cognoscere matrem : 

Matri longa decem tulerunt fastidia menses. 

Incipe, parve puer; cui non risere parentes, 

Nec Deus hunec mensa, Dea nec dignata cubili est. 
GEORGICON LIBER I. 

AT prius ignotum ferro quam scindimus equor ; 

Ventos, et varium cceli prediscere morem 

Cura sit, ac patrios cultusque habitusque locorum ; 

Et quid quaque ferat regio, et quid quaque recuset. 

Hic segetes, illie veniunt felicids uve : 

Arborei fetus alibi, atque injussa virescunt 

Gramina ; nonne vides, croceos ut Tmolus odores, 

India mittit ebur, molles sua thura Sabei ? 

At Chalybes nudi ferrum, virosaque Pontus 

Castorea, Eliadum palmas Epeiros equarum ? 

Continud has leges, eternaque foedera certis 

Imposuit natura locis, quo tempore primim 

Deucalion vacuum lapides jactavit in orbem : 

Unde homines nati, durum genus. .. . 

Quid dicam, jacto qui semine cominis arva 
Insequitur, cumulosque ruit malé pinguis arene ὃ 
Deinde satis flavium inducit, rivosque sequentes ? 
Et, cum exustus ager morientibus estuat herbis, 
Ecce, supercilio clivosi tramitis undam 
Elicit: illa cadens raucum per lévia murmur 
Saxa ciet, scatebrisque arentia temperat arva. ... 
Pater ipse colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit, primusque per artem 
Movit agros; curis acuens mortalia corda ; 

Nec torpere gravi passus sua regna veterno, 
Ante Jovem nulli subigebant arva coloni: 
Nec signare quidem, aut partiri limite campum 
Fas erat ; in medium querebant ; ipsaque tellus 
Omnia liberits, nullo poscente, ferebat. 
Ile malum virus serpentibus addidit atris, 
Predarique lupos jussit, pontumque moveri : 
Mellaque decussit foliis, ignemque removit, 
Et passim rivis currentia vina repressit : 
᾿ Ut varias usus meditando extunderet artes 
Paulatim, et sulcis frumenti quereret herbam : 
Et silicis venis abstrusum excuderet ignem, 
Tunc alnos primim fluvii sensere cavatas : 
Navita tum stellis numeros et nomina fecit, 
Pleiades, Hyadas, claramque Lycaonis Arcton. 
Tum laqueis captare feras, et fallere visco, 
Inventum ; et magnos canibus circumdare saltus. 
Atque alius latum fund& jam verberat amnem, 
Alta petens: pelagoque alius trahit humida lina. 
Tum ferri rigor, atque argut# lamina serre : 
(Nam primi cuneis scindebant fissile lignum) 
Tum varie venére artes, labor omnia vicit 
Improbus, et duris urgens in rebus egestas. ... 
Sepe etiam immensum ccelo venit agmen aqua- 


rum, 
Et foedum glomerant tempestatem imbribus atris 
Collecte ex alto nubes: ruit arduus ether, 
Et pluvia ingenti sata lata boumque labores 
Diluit ; implentur fosse, et cava flumina crescunt 
Cum sonitu, fervetque fretis spirantibus equor. 
Ipse Pater, media nimborum in nocte, corusca 
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Fulmina molitur dextra : quo maxima motu 

Terra tremit, fugére ἴδε, et mortalia corda 

Per gentes humilis stravit pavor: ille flagranti 

Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia telo 

Dejicit ; ingeminant Austri, et densissimus imber ; 

Nunc nemora ingenti vento, nunc litora plangunt... 
Sepius et tectis penetralibus extulit ova 

Angustum formica terens iter ; et bibit ingens 

Arcus: et ὃ pastu decedens agmine magno 

Corvorum increpuit densis exercitus alis. 

Jam varias pelagi volucres, et que Asia circum 

Dulcibus in stagnis rimantur prata Caystri, 

Certatim largos humeris infundere rores ; 

Nunc caput objectare fretis, nunc currere in undas, 

Et studio incassum videas gestire lavandi, 

Tum cornix plena pluyiam vocat improba voce, 

Et sola in sicca secum spatiatur arena. 

Nec nocturna quidem carpentes pensa puelle 

Nescivere hiemem ; testa cum ardente viderent 

Scintillare oleum, et putres concrescere fungos. .. . 
Denique, quid Vesper serus vehat, unde serenas 

Ventus agat nubes, quid cogitet humidus Auster, 

Sol tibi signa dabit. Solem quis dicere falsum 

Audeat? ille etiam c#cos instare tumultus 

Seepe monet, fraudemque et operta tumescere bella. 

Ile etiam exstincto miseratus Cesare Romam, 

Cum caput obscura nitidum ferrugine texit, 

Impiaque #ternam timuerunt secula noctem. 

Tempore quanquam illo tellus quoque et zquora 

ponti, 

Obscoenique canes, importuneque volucres 

Signa dabant. quoties Cyclopum effervere in agros 

Vidimus undantem ruptis fornacibus A2tnam, 

Flammarumque globos, tiquefactaque volvere 

saxa ? 

Armorum sonitum toto Germania ccelo 

Audiit : insolitis ttemuerunt motibus Alpes, 

Vox quoque per lucos vulgd exaudita silentes 

Ingens, et simulacra modis pallentia miris 

Visa sub obscurum noctis : pecudesque locute, 

Infandim! sistunt amnes, terraque dehiscunt : 

Et meestum illacrymat templis ebur, e2raque sudant. 

Proluit insano contorquens vortice silvas 

Fluviorum rex Eridanus; camposque per omnes 

Cum stabulis armenta tulit, nee tempore eodem 

Tristibus aut extis fibre apparere minaces, 


Aut puteis manare curor cessavit; et alte 


Per noctem resonare, lupis ululantibus, urbes. 
Non alias coelo ceciderunt plura sereno 
Fulgura: nec dire toties arsere comet. 

Ergo inter sese paribus concurrere telis 
Romanas acies iterum videre Philippi : 

Nec fuit indignum Superis, bis sanguine nostro 
Emathiam, et latos ASmi pinguescere campos. 
Scilicet et tempus veniet, cum finibus illis 
Agricola, incurvo terram molitus aratro, 

Exesa inveniet scabra rubigine pila : 

Aut gravibus rastris galeas pulsabit inanes, 
Grandiaque effossis mirabitur ossa sepulcris, 

Dt patrii Indigetes, et Romule, Vestaque mater 
Que Tuscum Tiberim, et Romana palatia servas ; 
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Hunce saltem everso juvenem succurrere sxclo 

Ne prohibete : satis jam pridem sanguine nostro 

Laomedontex luimus perjuria Troje. 

Jam pridem nobis copli te regia, Cesar, 

Invidet, atque hominum queritur curare triamphos. 

Quippe ubi fas versum atque nefas ; tot bella per 
orbem 5; 

Tam multe scelerum facies : non ullus aratro 

Dignus honos: squalent abductis arva colonis, 

Et curve rigidum falces conflantur in ensem. 

Hine movet Euphrates, illinc Germania bellum; 

Vicine ruptis inter se legibus urbes 

Arma ferunt : sevit toto Mars impius orbe. 

Ut cum carceribus 5656 effudere quadrige, 

Addunt se in spatia, et frustra retinacula tendens 

Fertur equis auriga, neque audit currus habenas. 

GEGRGICON LIBER II. 

Sep neque Medorum silva, ditissima terra , 

Nec pulcher Ganges, atque auro turbidus Hermus, 

Laudibus [tali# certent ; non Bactra, neque Indi, 

Totaque thuriferis Panchaia pinguis arenis. 

Hee loca non tauri spirantes naribus ignem 

Invertére, satis immanis dentibus hydri ; 

Nec galeis, densisque virdm seges horruit hastis, 

Sed gravide fruges, et Bacchi Massicus humor 

Implevere, tenent ole@que, armentaque leta. 

Hine bellator equus campo sese arduus infert : 

Hine albi, Clitumne, greges; et maxima taurus 

Victima, sepe tuo perfusi flumine sacro, 

Romanos ad templa Defim duxere triumphos. 

Hic ver assiduum, atque alienis mensibus estas : 

Bis gravid pecudes, bis pomis utilis arbos, 

At rabide tigres absunt, et seva leonum 

Semina : nec miseros fallunt aconita legentes : 

Nec rapit immensos orbes per humum, neque tanto 

Squameus in spiram tractu se colligit anguis, 

Adde tot egregias urbes, operumque laborem : 

Tot congesta manu preruptis oppida saxis; 

Fluminaque antiquos subter labentia muros. 

An mare quod supra, memorem, quodque alluit 
infra ? 

Anne lacus tantos ? te, Lari maxime ; teque 

Fluctibus et fremitu assurgens, Benace, marino ? 

An memorem portus, Lucrinoque addita claustra ? 

Atque indignatum magnis stridoribus #@quor, 

Julia qua ponto longé sonat unda refuso, 

Tyrrhenusque fretis immittitur estus Avernis ? 

Hec eadem argenti rivos, wrisque metalla 

Ostendit venis, atque auro plurima δαχίξ, 

Hae genus acre virtm Marsos, pubemque Sabel- 
lam, 

Assuetumque malo Ligurem, Volscosque verutos 

Extulit; hee Decios, Marios, magnosque Camillos, 

Sc#piadas duros bello, et te maxime Cesar ; 

Qui nunc extremis Asie jam victor in oris, 

Imbellem avertis Romanis arcibus Indum. 

Salve, magna parens frugum, Saturnia tellus: 

Magna virim: tibi res antique laudis et artis 

Ingredior ; fanctos ausus recludere fontes ; 

Ascraumque cano Romana per oppida carmen... . 

O fortunatos nimidm, sua si bona nérint, 
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Agricolas ! quibus ipsa, procul discordibus armis, 
Fundit humo facilem victum justissima tellus. 
Si non ingentem foribus domus alta superbis 
Mané salutantum totis vomit adibus undam ; 
Nec varios inhiant pulchra testudine postes, 
Illusasque auro vestes, Ephyrefaque wra ; 
Alba nec Assyrio fucatur lana veneno ; ; 
Nec casi liquidi corrumpitur usus olivi : 
At secura quies, et nescia fallere vita, 
Dives opum variarum : at latis otia fundis, 
Spelunce, vivique lacus ; at frigida Tempe, 
Mugitusque boum, mollesque sub arbore somni 
Non absunt, illic saltus, ac lustra ferarum, 
Et patiens operum, parvoque assueta juventus, 
Sacra Detm, sanctique patres: extrema per illos 
Justitia excedens terris vestigia fecit. 7 
Me verd primim dulces ante omnia Musa, — 
Quarum sacra fero ingenti perculsus amore, — 
Accipiant ; ccelique vias, et sidera amare he 
Defectus Solis varios, ue labores; 
Unde tremor terris ; qu& vi maria alta tusibecant 
Objicibus ruptis, rursusque in se ipsa residant ; 
Quid tantum Oceano properent se tingere Soles 
Hiberni, vel que tardis mora noctibus obstet. 
Sin, has ne possim nature accedere partes, 
Frigidus obstiterit circum precordia sanguis ; 
Rura mihi, et rigui placeant in vallibus ames ; 
Flumina amem, silvasque inglorius, ὃ, ubi campi, 
Sperchiusque, et virginibus bacchata Lacwnis 
Taygeta ! ὃ, qui me gelidis in vallibus A2mi 
Sistat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra ! 
Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas ; 
Atque metus omnes, et inexorabile Fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari! 
Fortunatus et ille, Deos qui novit agrestes, 
Panaque, Silvanumque senem, Nymphasque so- 
rores ! 
Illum non populi fasces, non purpura regum 
Flexit, et infidos agitans discordia fratres ; 
Aut conjurato descendens Dacus ab Istro: 
Non res Romana, perituraque regna : neque ille 
Aut doluit miserans inopem, aut invidit habenti. 
Quos rami fructus, quos ipsa volentia rura 
Sponte tulere sud, carpsit : nee ferrea jura, 
Insanumque forum, aut populi tabularia vidit. .., 
Hanc olim veteres vitam coluere Sabini : 
Hanc Remus et Frater: sic fortis Etruria crevit : 
Scilicet et rerum facta est pulcherrima Roma, 
Septemque una sibi muro circumdedit arces. .. . 
GERORGICON LIBER IV. 
ATQUR equidem extremo ni jam sub fine laborum; 
Vela traham, et terris festinem advertere proram 
Forsitan et, pingues hortos que cura colendi 
Ornaret, canerem, biferique rosaria Pesti ; 
Quoque modo potis gauderent intyba rivis ; 
Et virides apio ripw ; tortusque per herbam 
Cresceret in ventrem cucumis: nec sera comantent 
Narcissum, aut flexi tacuissem vimen acanthi, 
Pallentesque ederas, et amantes litora myrtos. 
Namque sub Cbalia memini me turribus altis, 


| Qua niger humectat flaventia culta Galesus, 
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Corycium vidisse senem : cui pauca relicti 
Jugera ruris erant; nec fertilis illa juvencis, 
Nec pecori opportuna seges, nec commoda Baccho. 
Hic rarum tamen in dumis olus, albaque circum 
Lilia, verbenasque premens, vescumque papaver, 
Regum #quabat opes animis: seraque revertens 
Nocte domum, dapibus mensas onerabat inemptis. 
Primus vere rosam, aique autumno carpere poma : 
Et cum tristis hiems etiam nunc frigore saxa 
Rumperet, et glacie cursus frenaret aquarum ; 
Ille comam mollis jam tum tondebat acanthi, 
Zstatem increpitans seram, Zephyrosque mo- 
ranies. 
Ac veluti, lentis Cyclopes fulmina massis 
Cum alli taurinis follibus auras 
Accipiunt redduntque : alii stridentia tingunt 
Era lacu: gemit impositis incudibus Actna : 
Illi inter sese magn vi brachia tollunt 
In numerum, versantque tenaci forcipe ferrum. 
Non aliter, si parva licet componere magnis, 
Cecropias innatus apes amor urget habendi, 
Munere quamque suo. grandevis oppida cure, 
Et munire favos, et Deedala fingere tecta. 
At fesse mult& referunt se nocte minores, 
Crura thymo plenx; pascuntur et arbuta passim, 
Et glaucas salices, casiamque, crocumq: rubentem, 
Et pinguem tiliam, et ferrugineos hyacinthos 
Omnibus una quies operam, labor omnibus unus. 
Mané ruunt portis; nusquam mora. rursus easdem 
Vesper ubi@ pastu tandem decedere campis 
Admonuit; tum tecta petunt, tum corpora curant ; 
Fit sonitus, mussantque oras et limina circum. 
Post, ubi jam thalamis se composuere, siletur 
In noctem, fessosque sopor suus occupat artus. ... 
Hec super arvorum cultu, pecorumque canebam 
Et super arboribus : Cesar dum magnus ad altum 
Fulminat Euphratem bello, victorque volentes 
Per populos dat jura, viamque affectat Olympo. 
Illo Virgilium me tempore dulcis alebat 
Parthenope, studiis florentem ignobilis oti : 
Carmina qui lusi pastorum; audaxque juventa 
Tityre, te patule cecini sub tegmine fagi. 
ENEIDOS LIBER 1. 
/EoLvs hee contra; Tuus, 6 Regina, quid optes 
Explorare labor: mihi jussa capessere fas est. 
Tu mihi quodcumgq;: hoc regni, tu sceptra, Jovemq: 
Concilias, tu das epulis accumbere Divim, 
_Nimborumque facis tempestatumque potentem. 
Hec ubi dicta, cavum convers4 cuspide montem 
Impulit in latus : ac venti, velut agmine facto, 
Qua data porta, ruunt et terras turbine perflant. 
Incubuere mari, totumque ἃ sedibus imis 
Una Eurusque Notusque ruunt, creberque procellis 
Africus, et vastos volvunt ad litora fluctus. 
Insequitur clamorque virdm stridorque rudentum. 
Eripiunt subito nubes ecelumque diemque 
Teucrorum ex oculis : ponto nox incubat atra. 
Intonuere poli, et crebris micat ignibus xther : 
Presentemque viris ostentant omnia mortem. 
Extemplo θα: solvuntur frigore membra. 
Ingemit, et, duplices tendens ad sidera palmas, 


ene 
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Talia voce refert; O terque quaterque beati, 
Queis ante ora patrum Troj# sub mcenibus altis 
Contigit oppetere ! 6 Danadm fortissime gentis 
Tydide, me ne Iliacis occumbere campis 
Non potuisse, tuaque animam hance effundere 
τς dextrA ? 
Sevus ubi Ajacide telo jacet Hector ubi ingens 
Sarpedon : ubi tot Simois correpta sub undis 
Scuta virhm galeasque et fortia corpora volvit. 
Talia jactanti, stridens Aquilone procella 
Velum adversa ferit, fluctusque ad sidera tollit. 
Franguntur remi; tum prora avertit, et undis 
Dat latus: insequitur cumulo preruptus aque mons. 
Hi summo in fluctu pendent: his unda dehiscens 
Terram inter fluctus aperit. furit estus arenis. 
Tres Notus abreptas in saxa latentia torquet : 
Saxa, vocant Itali mediis que in fluctibus Aras, 
Dorsum immane mari summo. tres Eurus ab alto 
In brevia et Syrtes urget, (miserabile visu) 
Illiditque vadis, atque aggere cingit arene. 
Unam, qu Lycios fidumque vehebat Orontem, 
Tpsius ante oculos ingens ἃ vertice pontus 
In puppim ferit : excutitur pronusque magister 
Volvitur in caput, ast illam ter fluctus ibidem 
Torquet agens circum, et rapidus vorat «quore 
vortex. 
Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto ; 
Arma virdm tabuleque, et Trofa gaza per undas, 
Jam validam Ilionei navem, jam fortis Achate, 
Et qué vectus Abas, et qua grandevus Alethes, 
Vicit hiems: Jaxis lateram compagibus omnes 
Accipiunt inimicum imbrem, rimisque fatiscunt. 
Interea magno misceri murmure pontum, 
Emissamque hiemem sensit Neptunus, et imis 
Stagna refusa vadis: graviter commotus, et alto 
Prospiciens, summa placidum caput extulit unda. 
Disjectam Anex toto videt zquore classem ; 
Fluctibus opressos Troas, ccelique ruin. 
Nec latuere doli fratrem Junonis, et ire : 
Eurum ad se Zephyrumq;: vocat: dehince talia fatur. 
Tantane vos generis tenuit fiducia vestri ? 
Jam ccelum terramque, meo sine numine, venti, 
Miscere, et tantas audetis tollere moles? 
Quos ego. .. sed motos preestat componere fluctus, 
Post mihi non simili poen&d commissa luetis. 
Maturate fugam, Regique hee dicite vestro: 
Non illi imperium pelagi, sevumque tridentem, 
Sed mihi sorte datum, tenet ille immania saxa, 
Vestras, Eure, domos: {ἃ se jactet in aula 
£olus, et clauso ventorum carcere regnet. 
Sic ait, et dicto citits tumida #quora placat : 
Collectasque fugat nubes, solemque reducit. 
Cymothoe simul et Triton adnixus, acuto 
Detrudunt naves scopulo: levat ipse tridenti, 
Et vastas aperit Syrtes, et temperat «quor : 
Atque rotis summas levibus perlabitur undas. 
Ac, veluti magno in populo cum spe coorta est 
Seditio, sevitque animis ignobile vulgus ; 
Jamque faces, et saxa volant; furor arma ministrat : 
Tum pietate gravem ac meritis si forte virum quem 


_Conspexere, silent ; arrectisque auribus adstant : 
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Ille regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet. 

Sie cunctus pelagi cecidit fragor ; «equora postquam 
Prospiciens Genitor, c@loque invectus aperto 
Flectit equos, curruque volans dat lora secundo, ... 

Namaque sub ingenti lustrat dum singula templo, 
Reginam opperiens ; dum que fortuna sit urbi, 
Artificumque manus inter se operumque laborem 
Miratur ; videt Lliacas ex ordine pugnas, 

Bellaque jam fam& totum vulgata per orbem ; 
Atridas, Priamumque, etsevum ambobus Achillem. 
Constitit, et lacrymans, Quis jam locus, inquit, 
Achate, 
Que regio in terris nostri non plena laboris ὃ 
En Priamus! sunt hic etiam sua premia laudi: 
Sunt lacrym#z rerum; et mentem mortalia tangunt. 
Solve metus; feret hac aliquam tibi fama salutem. 
Sic ait: atque animum pictura pascit inani, 
Multa gemens, largoque humectat flumine vultum, 
Namque videbat, uti bellantes Pergama circum 
Hac fugerent Graii premeret Trojana juventus : 
Hac Phryges ; instaret curru cristatus Achilles. 
Nec procul hine Rhesi niveis tentoria velis 
Agnoscit lacrymans ; primo que prodita somno 
Tydides multa vastabat cede cruentus : 
Ardentesque avertit equos in castra, prius quam 
Pabula gustassent Troj#, Xanthumque bibissent, 
Parte alia, fugiens amissis Troilus armis, 
Infelix puer, atque impar congressus Achilli, 
Fertur equis, curruque hret resupinus inani, 
Lora tenens tamen: huic cervixque comaque tra- 
huntur 
Per terram, et vers pulvis inscribitur hasta, 
Interea ad templum non equa Palladis ibaut 
Crinibus [liades passis, peplumque ferebant 
Suppliciter tristes, et tunse pectora palmis. 
Diva solo fixos oculos aversa tenebat. 
Ter circum Lliacos raptaverat Hectora muros, 
Exanimumque auro corpus vendebat Achilles. 
Tum verd ingentem gemitum dat pectore ab imo, 
Ut spolia, ut currus, utque ipsum corpus amici 
Tendentemq: manus Priamum conspexit intermes. 
Se quoque principibus permistum agnovit Achivis, 
Koasque acies, et nigri Memnonis arma. 
Ducit Amazonidum lunatis agmina peltis 
Penthesilea furens, mediisque in millibus ardet ; 
Aurea subnectens exserte2 cingula mamme 
Bellatrix, audetque viris concarrere virgo, ... 

Hic Regina gravem gemmis auroque proposcit, 
Implevitque mero, pateram, quam Belus, et omnes 
A Belo soliti: tum facta silentia tectis : 

Juppiter (hospitibus nam te dare jura loquuntur) 
Hune letum Tyriisque diem TrojAque profectis 
Esse velis, nostrosque hujus meminisse minores, 
Adsit letitie Bacchus dator, et bona Juno: 

Et vos O cetum Tyrii celebrate faventes, 

Dixit, et in mens laticum libavit honorem ; 
Primaque libato summo tenus attigit ore : 

Tum Bitie# dedit increpitans, ille impiger hausit 
Spumantem pateram, et pleno se proluit auro, 
Post alii proceres. cithar4 crinitus lopas 
Personat aurat&é, docuit que maximus Atlas. 
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Hic canit errantem Lunam, Solisque labores ; 
Unde Hondiamn. genes,/et paamiens unde imber, et 


ignes ; 
Arcturum, pluviasque Hyadas, geminosq: ‘riones, ; 
Quid tantum Oceano properent 56 tingere soles — 
Hiberni, vel que tardis mora noctibus obstet. 
Ingeminant plausum Tyrii, Troesque sequuntur. ἡ ' 
Nec non et vario noctem sermone trahebat mt 
Infelix Dido, longumque bibebat amorem ; : 
Multa super Priamo rogitans, super Hectore multa: 
Nunc, quibus Aurore venisset filius armis ; 
Nunc, quales Diomedis equi, nunc, quantus Achilles. 
Imd age, et & prima, dic, hospes, origine nobis 
Insidias, inquit, Danadm, casusque tuorum, 
Erroresque tuos ; nam te jam septima portat = 
Omnibus errantem terris et fluctibus estas, 
ZNEIDOS LIBER II, 

ΤΈΜΡυϑ erat, quo prim ques morialibus ages 
Incipit, et dono Divim gratissima serpit. ; 
In somnis, ecce, ante oculos mastissimus Hector 
Visus adesse mihi, largosque effundere fletus; 
Raptatus bigis, ut quondam, aterque cruento 
Pulvere, perque pedes trajectus lora tumentes. 
Hei mihi, qualis erat! quantum mutatus ab illo 
Hectore qui redit exuvias indatus Achillei, 
Vel Danatim Phrygios jaculatus puppibus ignes ? 
Squalentem barbam, et concretos sanguine crines, 
Vulneraque illa gerens, que circum plurima muros 
Accepit patrios. ultro flens ipse videbar 
Compellare virum, et moestas expromere voces ; 
O lux Dardaniz! spes O fidissima TeucrOm ! 
Que tante tenuere more ? quibus Hector ab oris 
Expectate venis ? ut te post multa tuorum 
Funera, post varios hominumque urbisque labores 
Defessi aspicimus ! que causa indigna serenos 
Foedavit vultus ? aut cur hee vulnera cerno ? 
Ille nihil; nec me querentem vana moratur: 
Sed graviter gemitus imo de pectore ducens, 
Heu fuge, nate Dea, teque his, ait, eripe flammis, 
Hostis habet muros : ruit alto ἃ culmine Troja. 
Sat patria, Priamoque datum, si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent. a 
Sacra suosque tibi commendat Troja Penates : 
Hos cape fatorum comites : his moenia quiere, 
Magna pererrato statues que denique ponto, 
Sic ait, et manibus vittas, Vestamque potentem, 
Eternumque adytis effert penetralibus ignem, .. . 

Hic Priamus, quanquam in media& jam morte 

tenetur, 

Non tamen abstinuit, nec voci, ireque pepercit ; 
At tibi pro scelere, exclamat, pro talibus ausis, — 
Di (si qua est coolo pietas, que talia curet) 
Persolvant grates dignas, et premia reddant 
Debita : qui nati coram me cernere lethum 
Fecisti, et patrios foedasti funere vultus. 
At non ille, satum quo te mentiris, Achilles, 
Talis in hoste fuit Priamo ; sed jura fidemque 
Supplicis erubuit ; corpusque exsangue sepulchro 
Reddidit Hectoreum ; meque in mea regna remisit. 
Sic fatus senior: telumque imbelle sine ictu 
Conjecit: rauco quod protinus @re repulsum, 
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Et summo clypei nequicquam umbone pependit. 
Cui Pyrrhus: Referes ergo hac, et nuntius ibis 
_ Pelide genitori: illi mea tristia facta, 
Degeneremque Neoptolemum narrare memento. 
Nunc morere. Hee dicens, altaria ad ipsa tre- 
mentem | 
Traxit, et in multo lapsantem sanguine nati ; 
Implicuitque comam leva; dextraque coruscum 
Extulit, ac lateri capulo tenus abdidit ensem. 
Hec finis Priami fatorum : hic exitus illum 
Sorte tulit, Trojam incensam, et prolapsa videntem 
Pergama ; tot quondam populis terrisque superbum 
Regnatorem Asie ; jacet litore truncus, 
Avulsumque humeris caput, et sine nomine corpus. 
At me tum primim sevus circumstetit horror : 
Obstupui: subiit cari genitoris imago, 
Ut Regem equevum crudeli vulnere vidi 
Vitam exhalantem: subiit deserta Creusa, 
Et direpta domus, et parvi casus Iuli. 
Respicio, et, que sit me circum copia, lustro. 
Deseruere omnes defessi, et corpora saltu 
_ Ad terram misere, aut ignibus egra dedere. 
Jamque aded super unus eram : cum limina Veste 
“Servantem, et tacitam seceret& in sede latentem 
Tyndarida aspicio: dant clara incendia lucem 
Erranti, passimque oculos per cuncta ferenti. 
Illa sibi infestos eversa ob Pergama Teucros, 
Et peenas Danadm, et deserti conjugis iras 
Permetuens, Troje et patria communis Erinnys, 
Abdiderat sese, atque aris invisa sedebat. 
Exarsere ignes animo: subit ira cadentem 
Uleisci patriam, et sceleratas sumere pcenas. 
Scilicet hec Spartam incolumis, patriasque Mycenas 
Aspiciet ? partoque ibit regina triumpho ? 
Cc que, patres,natosque videbit, 
Tliadum turba et Phrygiis comitata ministris ? 
Occiderit ferro Priamus? Troja arserit igni ? 
Dardanium toties sudarit sanguine litus Ὁ 
Non ita: namque etsi nullum memorabile nomen 
- Feminea in pena est, nec habet victoria laudem ; 
᾿ Extinxisse nefus tamen, et sumsisse merentis 
Laudabor pcenas: animumque explesse juvabit 
Ultricis flamme, et cineres satiasse meorum. 
Talia jactabam, et furiaté mente ferebar. .. . 
NEIDOS LIBER III. 
HEU, quis te casus dejectam conjuge tanto 
Excipit ? aut que digna satis fortuna revisit ? 
Hectoris Andromache, Pyrrhin’ connubia servas ἢ 
Dejecit vultum, et demiss& voce locuta est : 
O felix una ante alias Priameia virgo, 
Hostilem ad tumulum Troj# sub mcenibus altis 
Jussa mori; que sortitus non pertulit ullos, 
Nec victoris heri tetigit captiva cubile ! 
Nos, patria incensa, diversa per equora vecte, 
Stirpis Achille fastus, juvenemque superbum, 
Servitio enixe tulimus: qui deinde secutus 
Ledeam Hermionem, Lacedemoniosq: Hymenzos, 
Me famulam, famuloq: Helenotransmisit habendam 
Ast illum, erepte magno inflammatus amore 
Conjugis, et scelerum furiis agitatus Orestes, 
Excipit incautum, patriasque obtruncat ad aras. ... 
2F 
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Vix ea fatus erat; summo cum monte videmus 
Ipsum inter pecudes vast se mole moventem 
Pastorem Polyphemum, et litora nota petentem ; 
Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen 

ademtum. 
Trunca manum pinus regit, et vestigia firmat : 
Lanigere comitantur oves; ea sola voluptas, 
Solamenque mali: de collo fistula pendet, 
Postquam altos tetigit fluctus, et ad wquora venit; 
Luminis effossi fluidum lavit inde cruorem : 
Dentibus infrendens gemitu ; graditurq: per equor 
Jam medium, nec dum fluctus latera ἀγάπα tinxit. 
Nos procul inde fugam trepidi celerare, recepto 
Supplice, sic merito ; tacitique incidere funem : 
Verrimus et proni certantibus 2quora remis. 
Sensit, et ad sonitum vocis vestigia torsit. 
Verim ubi nulla datur dextram affectare potestas, 
Nec potis Ionios fluctus equare sequendo ; 
Clamorem immensum tollit, quo pontus, et omnes 
Intremuere unde, penitusque exterrita tellus 
Italia, curvisque immugiit A2tna cavernis 
At genus é silvis Cyclopum et montibus altis 
Excitum ruit ad portus, et litora complent. 
Cernimus astantes nequicquam lumine torvo 
Etneos fratres, coelo capita alta ferentes : 
Concilium horrendum: quales cum vertice celso 
Aériz quercus, aut conifere cyparissi 
Constiterant, silva alta Jovis, lucusve Diane. 
Precipites metus acer agit quocunque rudentes 
Excutere, et ventis intendere vela secundis. 
Contra jussa monent Heleni, Scyllam atque Cha- 
rybdim. 
Inter utramque viam, lethi discrimine parvo, 
Ni teneant cursus: certum est dare lintea retro. . . . 
ZNEIDOS LIBER IV. 
DIXERAT : ille patris magni parere parabat 
Imperio: et primdm pedibus talaria nectit 
Aurea ; que sublimem 8118, sive equora supra, 
Seu terram, rapido pariter cum flamine portant. 
Tum virgam capit: hae animas ille evocat Orco 
Pallentes, alias sub tristia Tartara mittit : 
Dat somnos, adimitque ; et lumina morte resignat, 
ΠΙὰ fretus, agit ventos, et turbida tranat 
Nubila; jamque volans, apicem et latera ardua 
cernit 
Atlantis duri, ccelum qui vertice fulcit : 


‘Atlantis, cinctum assidu2 cui nubibus atris 


Piniferum caput et vento pulsatur et imbri : 
Nix humeros infusa tegit: tum flumina mento 
Precipitant Senis, et glacie riget horrida barba. 
Hic primtm paribus nitens Cyllenius alis 
Constitit ; hinc toto preceps se corpore ad undas 
Misit ; avi similis, que circum litora, circum 
Piscosos scopulos, humilis volat #quora juxta. 
Haud aliiter terras inter coolumque volabat, 
Litus arenosum Libye ventosque secabat, 
Materno veniens ab avo Cyllenia proles. 

Ut primum alatis tetigit magalia plantis ; 
#£nean fundantem arces, ac tecta novantem 
Conspicit : atque illi stellatus iaspide fulva 
Ensis erat, Tyrioque ardebat murice lena, 
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Demissa ex humeris: dives que munera Dido 
Fecerat, et tenui telas discreverat auro. ... 

Te propter, Libyce gentes, Nomadumq: tyranni 
Odere, infensi Tyrii: te propter eundem, 
Extinctus pudor, et, qua sola sidera adibam, 
Fama prior. cui me moribundam deseris, hospes ? 
Hoc solam nomen quoniam de conjuge restat. 
Quid moror? an mea Pygmalion dum moenia frater 
Destruat ? aut captam ducat Gretulus Iarbas ? 
Saltem si qua mihi de te suscepta fuisset 
Ante fugam soboles ; si quis mihi parvulus aula 
Luderet ASneas, qui te tantim ore referret ; 

Non equidem omnino capta aut deserta viderer. 
Dixerat. Ie Jovis monitis immota tenebat 
Lumina, et obnixus curam sub corde premebat. 
Tandem pauca refert: Ego te, que plurima fando 
Enumerare vales, nunquam, Regina, negabo 
Promeritam: nec me meminisse pigebit Elise ; 
Dum memor ipse mei, dum spiritus hos reget artus, 
Pro re pauca loquar: nec ego hanc abscondere furto 
Speravi, ne finge, fugam; nec conjugis unquam 
Pretendi tedas, aut hac in foedera veni. 

Me si fata meis paterentur ducere vitam 
Auspiciis, et sponte me& componere curas ; 
Urbem Trojanam primim, dulcesque meorum 
Relliquias colerem; Priami tecta alta manerent; 
Et recidivia manu posuissem Pergama victis. 

Sed nunc Italiam magnam Grynezus Apollo, 
Italiam Lycie jussere capessere sortes, 

Hic amor, hee patria est. si te Carthaginis arces 
Phaenissam, Libyceque aspectus detinet urbis ; 
Que tandem Ausonifé Teucros considere terra, 
Invidia est? et nos fas extera querere regna. ... 

Nox erat; et placidum carpebant fessa soporem 
Corpora per terras; silveque et seva quierant 
Equora : cum medio volvuntur sidera lapsu ; 
Cum tacet omnis ager; pecudes, picteque volucres, 
Queeque lacus lat® liquidos, queque aspera dumis 
Rura tenent, somno posite sub nocte silenti 
Lenibant curas, et corda oblita laborum. 

At non infelix animi Phanissa, neque unquam 
Solvitur in somnos, oculisve aut pectore noctem 
Accipit. ingeminant cur@, rursusque resurgens 
Sevit amor, magnoque irarum fluctuat estu. ... 
ANEIDOS LIBER V. 
UNA omnes fecere pedem, pariterque sinistros, 
Nunc dextros solvere sinus’: und ardua torquent 
Cornua, detorquentque ; ferunt sua flamina classem, 
Princeps ante omnes densum Palinurus agebat 
Agmen: ad hune alii cursum contendere jussi. 
Jamque fer’ mediam eceli nox humida metam 
Contigerat; placid& laxarant membra quiete 
Sub remis fusi per dura sedilia naute : 
Cum levis #theriis delapsus Somnus ab astris 
Aéra dimovit tenebrosum, et dispulit umbras ; 
Te, Palinure, petens, tibi tristia somnia portans 
Insonti: puppique Deus consedit in alta, 
Phorbanti similis ; fuditque has ore loquelas τ 
laside Palinure, ferunt ipsa equora ¢lassem : 
AEquate spirant aur; datur hora quieti. - 
Pone caput, fessosque oculos furare labori. 
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Ipse ego paulisper pro te tua muneta inibo. Ι 
Cui vix attollens Palinurus lumina fatur : tow 
Mene salis placidi vultum fluctusque quietos 
Ignorare jubes ? mene huie confidere monstro ἢ 
/Enean credam quid enim fallacibus Austris, 
Et cceli toties deceptus fraude sereni ? ἃ 
Talia dicta dabat ; clavumque affixus et herens 
Nusquam amittebat, oculosque sub astra tenebat. 
Ecce Deus ramum Lethwo rore madentem, Ὁ 
Vique soporatum Stygia, super utraque quassat — 
Tempora ; cunctantique natantia lumina solvit. 
Vix primos inopina quies laxaverat artus, : 
Et super incumbens, cum puppis parte ee 
Cumque gubernaclo, liquidas projecit in undas | 
Pracipitem, ac socios nequicquam s#pe voeantem, 
Ipse volans tenues se sustulit ales in auras, vom : 
Currit iter tutum nackiiblabiingienesteaseia pr 
Promissisque patris Neptuni interrita fertar, 
Jamque aded scopulos Sirenum advecta subibat; — 
Difficiles quondam, multorumque ossibus albos. — 
Tum rauca assiduo long? sale saxa sonabant; 
Cum Pater amisso fluitantem errare magistro 
Sensit, et ipse ratem nocturnis rexit insundis, 
Multa gemens, casuque animum concussus amici : 
O nimium colo et pelago confise sereno, 
Nudus in ignot&, Palinure, jacebis arena. 
ANEIDOS LIBER VI. 

PorTITOR has horrendus aquas, et flumina servat 
Terribili squalore Charon : cui plurima mento 
Canities inculta jacet : stant lumina, flamme : 
Sordidus ex humeris nodo dependet amictus. 
Ipse ratem conto subigit, velisque ministrat, 
Et ferrugine& subvectat corpora cymba, 
Jam senior: sed cruda Deo viridisque senectus. 
Huc omnis turba ad ripas effusa ruebat; 
Matres, atque viri, defunctaque corpora vit& 
Magnanimdm heroum, pueri, innuptaque puelle, 
Impositique rogis juvenes ante ora parentum : 
Quam multa in silvis autumni frigore primo . 
Lapsa cadunt folia; aut ad terram gurgite ab alto 
Quam multe glomerantur aves, ubi frigidus annus 
Trans pontum fugat, et terris immittit apricis. 
Stabant orantes, primi transmittere cursum, 
Tendebantque manus ripe ulterioris amore : 
Navita sed tristis nunc hos, nune accipit illos, 
Ast alios long? summotos arcet arena. ... 

Proxima deinde tenent movsti loca, qui sibi lethum 
Insontes peperere manu, lucemque perosi 
Projecere animas, quam vellent there in alto 
Nunc et pauperiem et duros perferre labores! 
Fata obstant, tristique palus inamabilis und& 
Alligat, et novies Styx interfusa coercet, .. . 

Hic genus antiquum Cooli,’ Titiania pubes, 
Fulmine dejecti, fundo volvuntur in imo. 
Hic et Aloidas geminos, immania vidi 
Corpora ; qui manibus magnum rescindere c#lum 
Aggressi, superisque Jovem detrudere regnis. | 
Vidi et crudeles dantem Salmonea 
Dum flammas Jovis, et sonitus imitatur Olympi. 
Quattuor hie invectus equis, et lampada quassans, 
Per Graidtm populos, medi#que per Elidis urbem, 
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Ibat ovans, Divdmque sibi poscebat honorem ; 
Demens! qui nimbos, et non imitabile fulmen 
®re, et cornipedum cursu simularat equorum. 
At pater omnipotens densa inter nubila telaum 
Contorsit, (non ille faces, nec fumea tadis 
Lumina) precipitemque immani turbine adegit. 
Nec non et Tityon Terre omniparentis alumnum 
_Cernere erat: per tota novem cui jugera corpus 
Porrigitur ; rostroque immanis vultur adunco 
Immortale jecur tondens, fecundaque pcenis 
Viscera, rimaturque epulis, habitatque sub alto 
Pectore : nee fibris requies datur ulla renatis. 
Quid memorem Lapithas, Ixiona, Pirithoumque ? 
Quos super atra silex jam jam lapsura, cadentique 
TImminet assimilis. lucent genialibus altis - 
Aurea fulcra toris, epuleeque ante ora parata 
Regifico luxu. Furiarum maxima juxta 
Accubat, et manibus prohibet contingere mensas ; 
Exsurgitque facem attollens, atque intonat ore. 
Hic, quibus invisi fratres, dum vita manebat, 
Pulsatusve parens, et fraus innexa clienti ; 
Aut qui divitiis soli ineubuere repertis, 
Nec partem posuere suis; qua maxima turba est: 
“Quique ob adulterium cxsi, quique arma secuti 
Impia, nec veriti dominorum fallere dextras ; 
TInclusi penam expectant. ne quiere doceri 
Quam poenam, aut que forma viros fortunave mersit. 
Saxum ingens volvunt alii, radiisque rotarum 
Districti pendent, sedet, eternumque sedebit 
Infelix Theseus: Phlegyasque miserrimus omnes 
Admonet, et magna testatur voce per umbras: 
Discite justitiam moniti, et non temnere Divos. 
Vendidit hic auro patriam, dominumque potentem 
Imposuit; fixit leges pretio, atque refixit. 
Hic thalamum inyasit nate, vetitosque Hymenzos: 
Ausi omnes immane nefas, ausoque potiti. 
Non, mihi si lingua centum sint, oraque centum, 
Ferrea vox, omnes scelerum comprendere formas, 
Omnia peenarum percurrere nomina possim, ... 
Principio coelum, ac terras, camposque liquentes, 
᾿ Lucentemque globum Lune, Titaniaque astra, 
Spiritus intus alit: totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 
Inde hominum, pecudumq: genus, viteq: volantum, 
Et que marmoreo fert monstra sub equore pontus : 
igneus est ollis vigor, et ccelestis origo 
Seminibus ; quantum non noxia corpora tardant, 
Terrenique hebetant artus, moribundaq: membra: 
Hine metuunt cupiuntque; dolent gaudentque: nec 
auras 
Respiciunt, clause tenebris, et carcere cxco. 
Quin, et supremo cum lumine vita reliquit, 
Non tamen omne malum miseris, nec funditus 
omnes 
Corpores excedunt pestes ἢ penitusque necesse est 
Multa diu concreta modis inolescere miris, 
Ergo exercentur poenis, veterumque malorum 
Supplicia expendunt, ali# panduntur inanes 
Suspense ad ventos: aliis sub gurgite vasto 
Infectum eluitur scelus, aut exuritur igni. 
Quisque suos patimur Manes ; exinde per amplum 
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Mittimur Elysium, et pauci leta arva tenemus: 
Donec longa dies perfecto temporis orbe 
Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
Ztherium sensum, atque aurai simplicis ignem. .. . 

Atque hic Acneas (una namque ire videbat 
Egregium forma juvenum, et fulgentibus armis, 
Sed frons lata parum, et dejecto lumina vultu) 
Quis, pater, ille, viram qui sic comitatur euntem ? 
Filius ? anne aliquis magna de stirpe nepotum ἢ 
Quis strepitus circa comitum! quantum instar in 

ipso est! 
Sed nox atra caput tristi circumvolat umbra. 
Tum pater Anchises lacrimis ingressus obortis : 
O nate, ingentem luctum ne qu@re tuoram : 
Ostendunt terris hune tantim Fata, neque ultra 
Esse sinent, nimium vobis Romana propago 
Visa potens, Superi, propria he si dona fuissent. 
Quantos ille viram magnam Mavortis ad urbem 
Campus aget gemitus! vel qu, Tiberine, videbis 
Funera, cum tumulum preter labere recentem! 
Nec puer Lliac&d quisquam de gente Latinos 
In tantum spe tollet avos: nec Romula quondam 
Ullo se tantum tellus jactabit alumno. 
Heu pietas! heu prisca fides ! invictaque bello 
Dextera! non illi quisquam se impune tulisset 
Obvius armato ; seu cum pedes iret in hostem, 
Seu spumantis equi foderet calearibus armos. 
Heu, miserande puer ! si qua Fata aspera rumpas, 
Tu Marcellus eris. manibus date lilia plenis : 
Purpureos spargam flores, animamque nepotis 
His saltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere, ... 
ENEIDOS LIBER VII. 

ASPIRANT aure in noctem : nec candida cursum 
Luna negat. splendet tremulo sub lumine pontus. 
Proxima Circee raduntur littora terra ; 
Dives inaccessos ubi Solis filia lucos 
Assiduo resonat cantu, tectisque superbis 
Urit odoratam nocturna in lumina cedrum ; 
Arguto tenues percurrens pectine telas. 
Hine exaudiri gemitus, ireque leonum 
Vincla resusantum, et sera sub nocte rudentum ; 
Setigerique sues, atque in presepibus ursi 
Sevire, ac forme magnorum ululare luporum: 
Quos hominum ex facie Dea seva potentibus herbis 
Induerat Circe in vultus ac terga ferarum. 


‘Que ne monstra pii paterentur talia Troes 


Delati in portus, neu litora dira subirent; 
Neptunus ventis implevit vela secundis, 
Atque fugam dedit, et preter vada fervida vexit. 
Primus init bellum Tyrrhenis asper ab oris 
Contemptor Divim Mezentius, agminaque armat. 
Filius huic juxta Lausus, quo pulchrior alter 
Non fuit, excepto Laurentis corpore Turni. 
Lausus, equam domitor, debellatorque ferarum, 
Ducit Agyllind nequicquam ex urbe secutos 
Mille viros; dignus, patriis qui letior esset 
Imperiis, et cui pater haud Mezentius esset.. . . 
Ibat et Hippolyti proles pulcherrima bello 
Virbius: insignem quem mater Aricia misit, 
Eductum Egerie lucis, Hymettia circum 
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Litora, pinguis ubi et placabilis ara Diane, 
Namue ferunt fam4, Hippolytum, postquam arte 
noverce 
Occiderit, patriasque explerit sanguine poenas 
Turbatis distractus equis, ad sidera rursus 
JEtheria, et superas copli venisse sub auras, 
Peoniis revocatum herbis, et amore Diana. 
Tum pater omnipotens, aliquem indignatus ab 
umbris 
Mortalem infernis ad lumina surgere vite, 
Ipse repertorem medicin@ talis et artis, 
Fulmine Pheebigenam Stygias detrusit ad undas, 
At Trivia Hippolytum secretis alma recondit 
Sedibus, et Nymph Egeriw nemorique relegat; 
Solus ubi in silvis Italis ignobilis evum 
Exigeret, versoque ubi notnine Virbius esset,... 
Hos super adyenit Volsci de gente Camilla, 
Agmen agens equitum, et florentes zre catervas, 
Bellatrix. non illa colo calathisve Minerve 
Femineas assueta manus; sed proelia virgo 
Dura pati, cursuque pedum prevertere ventos. 
Illa vel intacte segetis per summa volaret 
Gramina; nec teneras cursu lesisset aristas ; 
Vel mare per medium, fluctu suspensa tumenti, 
Ferret iter; celeres nec tingeret equore plantas. 
Illam omnis tectis agrisque effusa juventus, 
Turbaque miratur matrum, et prospectat euntem, 
Attonitis inhians animis: ut regius ostro 
Velet honos léves humeros; ut fibula crinem 
Auro internectat; Lyciam ut gerat ipsa pharetram, 
Et pastoralem prefixA cuspide myrtum. 
ANEIDOS LIBER VIII. 
Tum rex Evandrus, Romane conditor arcis: 
Hee nemora indigene Fauni, Nymphaea: tenebant. 
Vix ea dicta; dehine progressus, monstrat etaram, 
Et Carmentalem Romano nomine portam; 
Quam memorant Nymphe priscum Carmentis ho- 
norem 
Vatis fatidicw, cecinit que prima futuros 
JEneadas magnos, et nobile Pallanteum. 
Hinc lucum ingentem quem Romulus acer Asylum 
Rettulit, et gelidA monstrat sub rupe Lupercal, 
Parrhasio dictum Panis de more Τ νοὶ, 
Nec non et sacri monstrat nemus Argileti: 
Testaturque locum, et lethum docet hospitis Argi. 
Hine ad Tarpeiam sedem, et Capitolia ducit, 
Aurea nunc, olim silvestribus horrida dumis, 
Jam tum relligio pavidos terrebat agrestes 
Dira loci: jam tum silvam saxumque tremebant. 
Hoe nemus, hunc, inquit, frondoso vertice collem, 
(Quis Deus, incertum est) habitat Deus: Arcades 
ipsum 
Credunt se vidisse Jovem, cum sepe nigrantem 
/gida concuteret dextra, nimbosque cieret. 
Hec duo preterea disjectis oppida muris, 
Relliquias, veterumque vides monumenta virorum, 
Hanc Janus pater, hanc Saturnus condidit urbem : 
Janiculum huic, illi fuerat Saturnia nomen. 
Talibus inter se dictis ad tecta subibant 
Pauperis Evandri: passimque armenta videbant 
Romanoque foro, et lautis mugire Carinis. 
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Ut ventum ad sedes : Hac, inquit, limina victor 
Alcides subiit ; hac illum regia cepit : : 
Aude, hospes, contemnere opes : et te quoq: dignum 
Finge Deo: rebusque veni non asper egenis, 
Dixit, et angusti subter fastigia tecti mi 
Ingentem Zhean duxit ; stratisque locavit ς᾽ 
Effultum foliis et pelle Libystidis urse. . » wy 
Hance multos florentem annos rex deinde superbo 
Imperio et sevis tenuit Mezentius armis, ϑ 
Quid memorem infandas οὐρά 685 ? quid facta tyranni 
Effera ? Di capiti ipsius generique reservent. 
Mortua quin etiam jungebat corpora vivis, . 
Componens manibusque manus, atque Pi 
Tormenti genus ; et sanie taboque fluentes 
oa paEEn ie Wana tenes sie ete - 
At fessi tandem cives infanda furentem δ 
Armati circumsistunt, ipsumque domanelied me 
Obtruncant socios, ignem ad fastigia jactant. — 
Tile inter cades, Rutulorum elapsus in agros — 
Confugere, et Turni defendier hospitis armis, — 
Ergo omnis furiis surrexit Etruria justis:-— 
Regem ad supplicium presenti Marte reposcunt, « 
Hic exsultantes Salios, nudosque Lupercos, 
Lanigerosque apices, et lapsa ancilia coelo 
Extuderat ; caste ducebant sacra per urbem 
Pilentis matres in mollibus. hine procul addit 
Tartareas etiam sedes, alta ostia Ditis : 
Et scelerum ponas : et te, Catilinia, minaci 
Pendentem scopulo, Furiarumque ora trementem : 
Secretosque pios ; his dantem jura Catonem. 
Hae inter tumidi lat® maris ibat imago 
Aurea ; sed fluctu spumabant cerula cano : 
Et circum argento clari delphines in orbem 
Equora verrebant caudis, estumque secabant. 
In medio classes wratas, Actia bella, 
Cernere erat: totumque instructo Marte videres 
Fervere Leucaten, auroque effulgere fluctus. 
Hine Augustus agens ltalos in proelia Casar, 
Cum Patribus, Populoque, Penatibus, et magnis Dis, 
Stans cels& in puppi: geminas cui tempora flammas — 
Leta vomunt, patriumque aperitur vertice sidus, — 
Parte alia ventis, et Dis Agrippa secundis, - 
Arduus, agmen agens: cui, belli insigne superbum, 
Tempora navali fulgent rostrata corona. ν 
Hine ope barbarica, variisque Antonius armis 
Victor, ab Aurore populis, et litore rubro 
Egyptum, viresque Orientis, et ultima secum 
Bactra vehit : sequiturque, nefas! Aigyptia conjux. 
Una’ omnes ruere, ac totum spumare reductis 
Convulsum remis rostrisque tridentibus aquor, 
Alta petunt: pelago credas innare revulsas 
Cycladas, aut montes concurrere montibus altos : 
Tanta mole viri turritis puppibus instant. 
Stuppea flamma manu, telisque volatile ferrum 
Spargitur: arva nova Neptunia coede rubeseunt. 
Regina in mediis patria vocat agmina sistro : 
Nec dum etiam geminos a tergo respicit angues. 
Omnigenimque Dedim monstra, et latrator Anubis, 
Contra Neptunum, et Venerem, contraq: Minervam 
Tela tenent. sevit medio in certamine Mavors, 
Celatus ferro, tristesque ex wthere Dire : 
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Et sciss4 gaudens vadit Discordia palla : 
Quam cum sanguineo sequitur Bellona flagello. 
Actius hee cernens arcum intendebat Apollo 
Desuper : omnis eo terrore ASgyptus, et Indi, 
Omnis Arabs, omnes vertebant terga Sabai. 
Ipsa videbatur ventis Regina vocatis 
Vela dare, et laxos jam jamque immittere funes. 
Iilam inter cedes, pallentem morte futura, 
Fecerat Ignipotens undis et lapyge ferri, 
Contra autem magno merentem corpore Nilum, 
Pandentemque sinus, et tota veste vocantem 
' Cwruleum in gremium, latebrosaque flumina victos. 
At Cesar, triplici invectus Romana triumpho 
Meenia, Dts Italis votum immortale, sacrabat 
Maxima tercentum totam delubra per urbem. 
Letitifi ludisque vie plausuque fremebant : 
Omnibus in templis matram chorus, omnibus are : 
Ante aras terram cesi stravere juvenci. 
Ipse, sedens niveo candentis limine Phoebi, 
Dona recognoscit populorum, aptatque superbis 
Postibus: incedunt viet longo ordine gentes, 
Quam varie linguis, habitu tam vestis, et armis. 
Hic Nomadum genus, et disjectos Mulciber Afros, 
~ Hic Lelegas, Carasque, sagittiferosque Gelonos 
Finxerat, Euphrates ibat jam mollior undis, 
Extremique hominum Morini, Rhenusque bicornis, 
Indomitique Dah, et pontem indignatus Araxes. 
Talia, per clypeum Vulcani, dona Parentis 
Miratur: rerumque ignarus, imagine gaudet ; 
Attollens humero famamque et fata nepotum. 
ANEIDOS LIBER XII. 
JENEAS instat contra, telumque coruscat 
Ingens arboreum, et sevo sic pectore fatur: 
Que nunc deinde mora est? aut quid jam, Turne, 
retractas ? 
Non cursu, sevis certandum est cominus armis. 
Verte omnes tete in facies, et contrahe quicquid 
Sive animis, sive arte vales: opta ardua pennis 
Astra sequi, clausumque cav4 te condere terra, 
Ille caput quassans: Non me tua fervida terrent 
Dicta, ferox. Di me terrent, et Juppiter hostis. 
Nec plura effatus, saxum circumspicit ingens ; 
Saxum antiquum, ingens, campo qui forte jacebat 
Limes agro positus, litem ut discerneret arvis. 
Vix illud lecti bis sex cervice subirent, 
_ Qualia nune hominum producit corpora tellus. 
Tile, manu raptum trepida, torquebat in hostem, 
Altior insurgens, et cursu concitus heros. 
Sed neque currentem se, nec cognoscit euntem, 
Tollentemve manu, saxumque immane moventem. 
Genua labant; gelidus concrevit frigore sanguis. 
Tum lapis ipse viri, vacuum per inane volutus, 
Nec spatium evasit totum, nec pertulit ictum. 
Ac velut in somnis, oculos ubi languida pressit 
Nocte quies, nequicquam avidos extendere cursus 
Velle videmur, et in mediis conatibus egri 
Succidimus ; non lingua valet, non corpore note 
Su t vires, nec vox aut verba séquuntur : 
Sic Turno, quacunque viam virtute petivit, 
Successum Dea dira negat, rem pectore sensus 
Vertuntur varii. Rutulos aspectal et urbem, 
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Cunctaturque meru, telumque instare tremiscit. 
Nec qud se eripiat, nec qu& vi tendat in hostem, 
Nec currus usquam videt, aurigamve sororem. 
Cunctanti telum A@neas fatale coruscat, 
Sortitus fortunam oculis, et corpore toto 
Eminus intorquit. murali concita nunquam 
Tormento sic saxa fremunt; nec fulmine tanti 
Dissultant crepitus. volat atri turbinis instar 
Exitium dirum hasta ferens, orasque recludit 
Lorice, et clypei extremos septemplicis orbes : 
Per medium stridens transit femur. incidit ictus 
Ingens ad terram duplicato poplite Turnus. 
Consurgunt gemitu Rutuli, totusque remugit 
Mons circum, et vocem lat@ nemora alta remittunt. 
Tile, humilis, supplexque, oculos dextramque pre- 
cantem 
Protendens, Equidem merui, nec deprecor, inquit: 
Utere sorte tua. miseri te si qua parentis 
Tangere cura potest ; oro, (fuit et tibi talis 
Anchises genitor) Dauni miserere senecta : 
Et me, seu corpus spoliatum lumine mavis, 
Redde meis. vicisti, et victum tendere palmas 
Ausonii videre; tua est Lavinia conjux. 
Ulterits ne tende odiis. Stetit acer in armis 
‘Eneas, volvens oculos, dextramque repressit. 
Et jam jamque magis cunctantem flectere sermo 
Coeperat; infelix humero cum apparuit ingens 
Balteus, et notis fulserunt cingula bullis 
Pallantis pueri: victum quem vulnere Turnus 
Straverat, atque humeris inimicum insigne gerebat. 
Ille, oculis postquam sevi monumenta doloris 
Exuviasque hausit, furiis accensus, et ira 
Terribilis ; Tune hine spoliis indute meorum 
Eripiare mihi ? Pallas te hoe vulnere, Pallas 
Immolat, et poenam scelerato ex sanguine sumit. 
Hoc dicens, ferrum adverso sub pectore condit 
Fervidus, ast illi solvuntur frigore membra, 
Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras. 
Q. HORATIUS FLACCUS. 
CARMINA, 
Sic te Diva potens Cypri, 
Sic fratres Helenz, lucida sidera, 
Ventorumque regat pater, 
Obstrictis aliis, preter lapyga : 


Navis, que tibi creditum 


Debes Virgilium, finibus Atticis 
Reddas incolumem, precor, 

Et serves anime dimidium mez. 
[li robur et es triplex 

Cirea pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 
Commisit pelago ratem 

Primus, nec timuit precipitem Africum 
Decertantem Aquilonibus, 

Nec tristes Hyadas, nec rabiem Noti; 
Quo non arbiter Adrize 

Major, tollere seu ponere yult freta. 
Quem mortis timuit gradum, 

Qui siccis oculis monstra natantia, 
Qui vidit mare tarbidum et 


Infames scopulos, Acroceraunia ? 
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Nequicquam Deus abscidit 
Prudens Oceano dissociabili 
Terras, si tamen impie 
Non tangenda rates transiliunt vada. 
Audax omnia perpeti 
Gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas. 
Audax Iapeti genus 
Ignem fraude mala gentibus intulit : 
Post ignem «there domo 
Subduectum, macies et nova febrium 
Terris incubuit cohors : 
Semotique prius tarda necessitas 
Leti corripuit gradum, 
Expertus vacuum Dedalus aéra 
Pennis non homini datis. 
Perrupit Acheronta Herculeus labor. 
Nil mortalibus arduum est : 
Coolum ipsum petimus stultitia ; neque 
Per nostrum patimur scelus 
Iracunda Jovem ponere fulmina. 
Scriseris Vario fortis, et hostium 
Victor, Meonii carminis aliti, 
Quam rem cumque ferox navibus aut equis 
Miles, te duce, gesserit. 
Nos, Agrippa, neque hee dicere, nec gravem 
Pelid# stomachum, cedere nescii, 
Nec cursus duplicis per mare Ulyssci, 
Nec sevam Pelopis domum, 
Conamur, tenues grandia; dum pudor, 
Imbellisque lyra@ musa potens vetat 
Laudes egregii Cesaris et tuas 
Culp4 deterere ingeni. 
Quis Martem tunic4 tectum adamantina 
Digné scripserit? aut pulvere Troico 
Nigrum Merionen? aut ope Palladis 
Tydiden Superis parem ? 
Nos convivia, nos preelia virginum, 
Sectis in juvenes unguibus acrium, 
Cantamus vacui, sive quid urimur, 
Non preter solitum leves. 


LAUDABANT alii claram Rhodon, aut Mitylenen, 


Aut Epheson, bimarisve Corinthi 


Menia, vel Baccho Thebas vel Apolline Delphos 


Insignes, aut Thessala Tempe : 


Sunt, quibus unum opus est, intacte Palladis urbem 


Carmine perpetuo celebrare, et 

Undique decerptam fronti preponere olivam : 
Plurimus, in Junonis honorem, 

Aptum dicet equis Argos, ditesque Mycenas. 
Me nec tam patiens Laced#mon, 

Nec tam Larisse percussit campus opime, 
Quam domus Albunew resonantis, 

Et preceps Anio, ac Tiburni lucus, et uda 
Mobilibus pomaria rivis. 

Albus ut obscuro deterget nubila colo 
Swpe Notus, neque parturit imbres 

Perpetuos; sic tu sapiens finire memento 
Tristitiam viteque labores 

Molli, Plance, mero; seu te fulgentia signis 


Castra tenent, seu densa tenebit 
Tiburis umbra tui. Teucer Salamina patremque 
Cum fugeret, tamen uda Lywo — ry 
Tempora: popules Sorter Slaps eran ἃ 
Quo noe cum*pie Senet: πρός ain, pha 
Ibimus, o socii comitesque ! f 
Nil desperanciam ‘Tencro day ot alee inane 
Certus enim promisit Apollo τ 
Ambiguaia ῥοῖκαν ον Seleminy δον, 
O fortes, pejoraque passi 
Mecum sepe viri ! mune vino pellite euras: 
Cras ingens iterabimus «quor. 
O navis! referent in mare te novi 
Fluctus ? 6! quid agis? fortiter occupa 


Et malus celeri saucius Africo, feb) 
Antennaque gemant? ac sine funibus = 
Vix durare carinz a9 

Possint imperiosius 
£quor? non tibi sunt integra lintea, 
Non Di, quos iterum pressa voces malo, 
Quamvis Pontica pinus, 
Silve filia nobilis, 
Jactes et genus et nomen inutile : 
Nil pictis timidus navita puppibus 
Fidit: tu, nisi ventis 
Debes ludibrium, cave. 
Nuper sollicitum que mihi tedium, 
Nune desiderium curaque non levis, 
Interfusa nitentes 
Vites equora Cycladas, 
Pastor cum traheret per freta navibus 
Idwis Helenam perfidus hospitam, 
Ingrato celeres obruit otio 
Ventos, ut eaneret fera 
Nereus fata. Mal& ducis avi domum, 
Quam multo repetet Grecia milite, 
Conjurata tuas rumpere nuptias, 
Et regnum Priami vetus. 
Eheu! quantus equis, quantus adest viris 
Sudor! quanta moves funera Dardana 
Genti! jam galeam Pallas et @gida, 
Currusque et rabiem, parat. 
Nequicquam, Veneris presidio ferox, 
Pectes cesariem, grataque feminis 
Imbelli citharA carmina divides ; 
Nequicquam thalamo graves 
Hastas, et calami spicula Gnossii, 
Vitabis, strepitumque, et celerem sequi 
Ajacem, tamen, heu! serus adulteros 
Crines pulvere collines. 
Non Laértiaden, exitium tue 
Gentis, non Pylium Nestora respicis? = 
Urgent impavidi te Salaminius 
Teucer, te Sthenelus sciens ra: 
Pugna, sive opus est imperitare equis, 
Non auriga piger. Merionen quoque 
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Nosces. ecce furit te reperire atrox 
Tydides, melior patre ; 
Quem tu, cervus uti vallis in alter& 
Visum parte lupum graminis immemor, 
Sublimi fugies mollis anhelitu, 
Non hoe pollicitus tue. 
Tracunda diem proferet Lio, 
Matronisque Phrygum, classis Achille! : 
Post certas hiemes, uret Achaicus 
Ignis Lliacas domos. 
— 
VeLOX amm@num sepe Lucretilem 
Mutat Lycwo Faunus, et igneam 
Defendit astatem capellis 
Usque meis pluviosque ventos. 
Impune tutum per nemus arbutos 
Querunt latentes et thyma devia 
Olentis uxores mariti : 
Nec virides metuunt colubras, 
Nee martiales hedulee lupos ; 
Uteumque dulci, Tyndari, fistula 
Valles, et Ustice cubantis 
Levia personuére saxa. 
. Di me tuentur; Dis pietas mea 
£t musa cordi est. hic tibi copia 
Manabit ad plenum benigno 
Ruris honorum opulenta cornu. 
Hic in reduct& valle canicule 
Vitabis estus, et fide Tei& 
Dices laborantes in uno 
Penelopen vitreamque Circen. 
Hic innocentis pocula Lesbii 
Duces sub umbr&; nec Semeleius 
Cum Marte confundet Thyoneus 
Proelia ; nec metues protervum 
Suspecta Cyrum, ne male dispari 
Incontinentes injiciat manus, 
Et scindat herentem coronam 
Crinibus, immeritamque vestem. 
ΤῈ, maris et terre numeroque carentis arena 
Mensorem, cohibent, Archyta, 
Pulveris exigui prope litus parva Matinum 
- Munera : nec quidquam tibi prodest 
Aérias tentasse domos, animoque rotundum 
Percurrisse polum, morituro ! 
Occidit et Pelopis genitor, conviva Deorum ; 
Tithonusque remotus in auras, 
Et Jovis arcanis Minos admissus: habentque 
Tartara Panthoiden, iterum Orco 
Demissum ; quamvis, clypeo Trojana refixo 
Tempora testatus, nihil, ultra 
Nervos atque cutem, morti concesserat atre ; 
Judice te, non sordidus auctor 
Nature verique. sed omnes una manet nox, 
Et calcanda semel via leti. 
Dant alios Furie torvo spectacula Marti : 
Exitio est avidum mare nautis. 
Mixta senum ac juvenum densantur funera: nullum 
Seva caput Proserpina fugit. 
Me quoque, devexi rapidus comes Orionis, 


Illyricis Notus obruit undis. 

At tu, nauta, vage ne parce malignus arene 
Ossibus et capiti inhumato 

Particulam dare: sic, quodcumque minabitur Eurus 
Fluctibus Hesperiis, Venusina 

Plectantur silve, te sospite ; multaque merces, 
Unde potest, tibi defluat equo 

Ab Jove, Neptunoque sacri custode Tarenti. 
Negligis, immeritis nocituram 

Postmodo te natis, fraudem committere ? Fors et 
Debita jura vicesque superbe 

Te maneant ipsum: precibus non linquar inultis; 
Teque piacula nulla resolvent. 


{| Quamquam festinas, (non est mora longa) licebit, 


Injecto ter pulvere, curras. 
Parcus Deorum cultor et infrequens, 
Insanientis dum sapientie 

Consultus erro, nunc retrorsum 

Vela dare, atque iterare cursus 
Cogor relictos: namque Diespiter, 
Igni corusco nubila dividens 

Plerumque, per purum tonantes 

Egit equos volucremque currum ; 
Quo bruta tellus, et vaga flumina, 
Quo Styx, et invisi horrida Tznari 

Sedes, Atlanteusque finis 

Concutitur. valet ima summis 
Mutare, et insignem attenuat Deus, 
Obscura promens: hine apicem rapax 

Fortuna cum stridore acuto 

Sustulit ; hic posuisse gaudet.: 
Nunc est bibendum, nune pede libero 
Pulsanda tellus ; nune Saliaribis 

Ornare pulvinar Deorum 

Tempus erat dapibus, sodales. 
Antehac nefas depromere Cacubum 
Cellis avitis, dum Capitolio 

Regina dementes ruinas, 

Funus et imperio parabat, 
Contaminato cum grege turpium 
Morbo virorum, quidlibet impotens 

Sperare, fortunaque dulci 

Ebria. sed minuit furorem 

Vix una sospes navis ab ignibus ; 


| Mentemque lymphatam Mareotico 


Redegit in veros timores 
Cesar, ab Italia volantem 
Remis adurgens (accipiter velut 
Molles columbas, aut leporem citus 
Venator in campis nivalis 
Emo nie, ) daret ut catenis 


‘Fatale monstfum, qux, generosits 


Perire querens, nee muliebriter 
Expavit ensem, nec latentes 
Classe cit& reparavit oras : 
Ausa et jacentem visere regiam 
Vultu sereno, fortis et asperas 
Tractare serpentes, ut atrum 
Corpore combiberet venenum ; 
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Deliberata morte ferocior ; 
Sevis Liburnis scilicet invidens, 
Privata deduci superbo 

Non humilis mulier triumpho. 
Mortem ex Metello consule civicum, 
Bellique causas, et vitia, et modos, 

Ludumque Fortune, gravesque 

Principum amicitias, et arma 
Nondum expiatis uncta cruoribus, 
Periculose plenum opus alex, 

Tractas ; et incedis per ignes 

Suppositos cineri doloso. 
Paulum severe Musa Tragcediae 
Desit theatris ; mox, ubi publicas 

Res ordin4ris, grande munus 

Cecropio repetes cothurno. 
Insigne meestis presidium reis, 

Et consulenti, Pollio, curie ; 

Cui laurus zternos honores 
Dalmatico peperit triumpho. 
Jam nunc minaci murmure cornuum 
Perstringis aures ; jam litui strepunt ; 

Jam fulgor armorum fugaces 

Terret equos equitumque vultus. 
Audire magnos jam videor duces 
Non indecoro pulvere sordidos ; 

Et cuncta terrarum subacta, 

Prater atrocem animum Catonis. 
Juno, et Deorum quisquis amicior 
Afris inult& cesserat impotens 

Tellure, victorum nepotes 

Rettulit inferias Jugurthe. 

Quis non, Latino sanguine pinguior, 
Campus sepulcris impia preelia 
Testatur, auditumque Medis 

Hesperia sonitum ruine ? 

Qui gurges, aut que flumina lugubris 
Ignara belli ? quod mare Daunie 
Non decoloravére cades ἢ 

Que caret ora cruore nostro ὃ 
Sed ne, relictis, Musa procax, jocis, 
Cee retractes munera neni ; 

Mecum, Dionzo sub antro, 

Quere modos leviore plectro. 
ILLE et nefasto te posuit die, 
Quicumque primim, et sacrileg4 manu 

Produxit, arbos, in nepotum 

Perniciem, opprobriumque pagi. 
illum et parentis crediderim sui 
Fregisse cervicem, et penetralia 

Sparsisse nocturno cruore 

Hospitis. ille venena Colcha, 

Et quidquid usquam concipitur nefas, 
Tractavit, agro qui statuit meo 
Te, triste lignum, te caducum 

In domini caput immerentis. 
Quid quisque vitet, nunquam hominis satis 
Cautum est, in horas: navita Bosporum 

Poenus perhorrescit, neque ultra 


Caca timet aliunde fata : 


Miles sagittas et celerem fugam 
Parthi ; catenas Parthus et Italum 


Et judicantem vidimus acum, 
Sedesque discretas piorum, et 
£oliis fidibus querentem 
Sappho puellis de popularibus, 
Et te sonantem plenius aureo, 
Alewe, plectro dura navis, 
Dura fuge mala, dura belli ! 
Utrumque sacro digna silentio 
Mirantur Umbre dicere : sed magis 
Pugnas et exactos tyrannos 
Densum humeris bibit aure γεν 
Quid mirum ? ubi, illis carminibus supe, 
Demittit atras bellua centiceps 
Aures, et intorti capillis chy WL 
Eumenidum recreantur angues. ς᾽ 
Quin et Prometheus et Pelopis parens ~~ 
Dulci laborum decipitur sono : ' 
Nec curat Orion leones Y 
Aut timidos agitare lyneas. 
Non ebur neque aureum 
Me& renidet in domo lacunar ; 
Non trabes Hymettia 
Premunt columnas ultima recisas 
Africa ; neque Attali, 
Ignotus heres, regiam occupavi ; 
Nec Laconicas mihi 
Trahunt honeste purpuras cliente. 
At fides et ingeni 
Benigna vena est; pauperemque dives 
Me petit ; nihil supra 
Deos lacesso ; nec potentem amicum | 
Largiora flagito, 
Satis beatus unicis Sabinis. 
Truditur dies die, 
Noveque pergunt interire lune. “- 
Tu secanda marmora 
Locas sub ipsum funus ; et, sepulcri 
Immemor, struis domos ; 
Marisque Baiis obstrepentis urges 
Submovere litora, 
Parum locuples continente rip&. 
Quid, quod usque proximos 
Revellis agri terminos, et ultra 
Limites clientium 
Salis avarus ? pellitur, paternos 
In sinu ferens Deos, 
Et uxor, et vir, sordidosque natos. 
Nulla certior tamen, 
Capacis Orci fine destinata, 
Aula divitem manet ; 
Herum. quid ultra tendis? equa tellus 
Pauperi recluditur, 
Regumque pueris; nec satelles Orci * 
Callidum Promethea 
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Revexit auro captus : hic superbum 
Tantalnm, atque Tantali 
Genus, coércet ; hic levare functum 
Pauperem laboribus, 
Vocatus atque non vocatus, audit. 
Non usitaté nec tenui ferar 
Penna biformis per liquidum exthera 
Vates; neque in terris morabor 
Longius; invidi&que major 
Urbes relinquam, non ego, pauperum 
Sanguis parentim, non ego, quem vocas, 
Dilecte Maecenas, obibo ; 
Nec Stygia cohibebor unda, 
Jam jam residunt cruribus aspere 
Pelles ; et album mutor in alitem 
Superna; nascunturque leves 
Per digitos humerosque plume : 
Jam Dedaleo ocyor Icaro 
Visam gementis litora Bospori, 
Syrtesque Getulas, canorus 
Ales, Hyperboreosque campos. 
Me Colchus, et, qui dissimuiat metum 
- Marsa cohortis, Dacus, et ultimi 
Noscent Geloni; me peritus 
Discet Iber, Rhodanique potor. 
Absint inani funere neni, 
Luctusque turpes et querimoniz: 
Compesce clamorem, ac sepulcri 
Mitte supervacuos honores. 
σατο tontantem credidimus Jovem 
Regnare: presens Divus habebitur 
Augustus, adjectis Britannis 
Imperio, gravibusque Persis. 
Milesne Crassi, conjuge barbara 
Turpis maritus vixit ? et hostium 
(Pr6 curia, inversique mores! ) 
Consenuit socerorum in arvis, 
Sub rege Medo, Marsus et Apnulus, 
Anciliorum et nominis et toge 
Oblitus, eterneque Vesta, 
Incolumi Jove et urbe Roma ἢ 
Hoc caverat mens provida Reguli, 
Dissentientis conditionibus 
Foedis, et exemplo trahenti 
Perniciem veniens in 2vum ; 
Si non periret immiserabilis 
‘Captiva pubes. Signa ego Punicis 
Affixa delubris, et arma 
Militibus sine cede, dixit, 
Derepta vidi; vidi ego civium 
Retorta tergo brachia libero; 
Portasque non clausas, et arva 
Marte coli populata nostro. 
Auro repensus scilicet acrior 
Miles redibit ? flagitio additis 
Damnum. neque amissos colores 
Lana refert medicata fuco ; 
Nec vera virtus, cum semel excidit, 
Curat reponi deterioribus. 


Si pugnat extricata densis 
Cerva plagis, erit ille fortis, 
Qui perfidis se credidit hostibus ; 
Et Marte Pcenos proteret altero, 
Qui lora restrictis lacertis 
Sensit iners, timuitque mortem. 
Hic, unde vitam sumeret, inscius, 
Pacem duello miscuit. 6 Pudor ! 
O magna Carthago, probrosis 
Altior Italia ruinis ! 
Fertur pudice conjugis osculam, 
Parvosque natos, ut capitis minor, 
Ab se removisse, et virilem 
Torvus humi posuisse vultum ; 
Donec labantes consilio Patres 
Firmaret auctor nunquam alias dato, 
Interque mcerentes amicos 
Egregius properaret ex sul. 
Atqui sciebat, que sibi barbarus 
Tortor pararet: non aliter tamen 
Dimovit obstantes propinquos 
Et populum reditus morantem, 
Quam si clientim longa negotia 
Dijudicata lite relinqueret, 
Tendens Venafranos in agros, 
Aut Lacedemonium Tarentum. 
DELICTA majorum immeritus lues, 
Romane, donec templa refeceris,. 
JEdesque labentes Deorum, et 
Feeda nigro simulacra fumo, 
Dis te minorem quod geris, imperas : 
Hine omne principium, hue refer exitum. 
Di multa neglecti dederunt 
Hesperi# mala luctuose, 
Jam bis Moneses et Pacori manus 
Non auspicatos contudit impetus 
Nostros, et adjecisse predam 
Torquibus exiguis renidet. 
Pene, occupatam seditionibus, 
Delevit urbem Dacus et Aithiops ; 
Hic classe formidatus, ille 
Missilibus melior sagittis. 
Fecunda culpe secula nuptias 
Primum inquinavere, et genus, et domos ; 
Hoc fonte derivata clades 
In patriam populumque fluxit. 
Motus doceri gaudet Tonicos 
Matura virgo ; et fingitur artubus 
Jam nunc, et incestos amores, 
De tenero meditatur ungui ¢ 
Mox juniores querit adulteros 
Inter mariti vina; neque eligit, 
Cui donet impermissa raptim 
Gaudia luminibus remotis : 
Sed, jussa coram, non sine conscio 
Surgit marito ; seu vocat institor 
Seu navis Hispane magister, 
Dedecorum pretiosus emtor, 
Non his juventus orta parentibus 
Infecit equor sanguine Punico, 
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Pyrrhumque et ingentem cecidit 
Antiochum, Hanibalemque dirum ; 
Sed rusticorum mascula militum 
Proles, Sabellis docta ligonibus 
Versare glebas, et severe 
Matris ad arbitrium recisos 
Portare fustes; sol ubi montium 
Mutaret umbras, et juga demeret 
Bobus fatigatis, amicum 
Tempus agens abeunte curru. 
Damnosa quid non imminuit dies ? 
tas parentim, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem yitiosiorem. 
ΜΈΒΟΥΕΙ, (nam te docilis magistro 
Movit Amphion lapides canendo) 
Tuque, Testudo, resonare septem 
Callida nervis, 
(Nec loquax olim neque grata, nunc et 
Divitum mensis et amica templis ) 
Dic modos, Lyde quibus obstinatas 
Applicet aures ; 
Que, velut latis equa trima campis, 
Dudit exsultim, metuitque tangi, 
Nuptiarum expers, et adhuc protervo 
Crada marito. 
Tu potes tigres comitesque silvas 
Ducere, et rivos celeres morari : 
Cessit immanis tibi blandienti 
Janitor aule 
Cerberus; quamvis furiale centum 
Muniant angues caput ejus, atque 
Spiritus teter saniesque manet 
Ore trilinguit 
Quin et Ixion Tityosque vultu 
Risit invito; stetit urna paulum 
Sicea, dum grato Danai puellas 
Carmine mulces, 
Audiat Lyde scelus atque notas 
Virginum pcenas, et inane lymphx 
Dolium fundo pereuntis imo, 
Seraque fata, 
Que manent culpas etiam sub Orco : 
Impie (nam quid potuére majus ἢ) 
Impie sponsos potuére duro 
Perdere ferro. 
Una de multis, face nuptiali 
Digna, perjurum fuit in parentem 
Splendide mendax, et in omne virgo 
Nobilis #vum ; 
Surge, que dixit juveni marito, 
Surge, ne longus tibi somnus, unde 
Non times, detur; socerum et scelestas 
Falle sorores ; 
Que, velut nacte vitulos leans, 
Singulos, eheu! lacerant: ego, illis 
Mollior, nec te feriam, neque intra 
Claustra tenebo. 
Me pater sxvis oneret catenis, 
Quod viro clemens misero peperci : 


Me voll exireanen Eypaiceoeniaiaaren 
Classe releget. 

I, pedes quo te rapiunt et aura, 

Dum favet nox et Venus: i secundo — 

Omine ; et nostri memorem sepulero 
Sculpe querelam. 


O Fons Blandusia, splendidior vitro, 
Dulci digne mero, non sine floribus, 
Cras donaberis hado, 
Cui frons turgida cornibus 
Primis et Venerem et provlia destinat, 
Frustra ; nam gelidos inficiet tibi 
Rubro sanguine rivos 
Lascivi soboles gregis. 
Te flagrantis atrox hora Canicule heats 
Nescit tangere : tu frigus amabile bin 
Fessis vomere tauris ati 


Praebes, et pecori vago, υἷι 


Fies nobilium tu quoque fontium, rie st 
Me dicente cavis impositam ilicem ΠΡῸΣ 
Saxis ; unde loquaces = 

Lymphe desiliunt tue. 
C@Lo supinas si tuleris manus, 
Nascente lun&, rustica Phidyle ; 
Si thure placfris et horn& 
Fruge Lares, avidaque porc& ; 
Nec pestilentem sentiet Africum 
Fecunda vitis, nec sterilem seges 
Rubiginem, aut dulees alumni 
Pomifero grave tempus anno. 
Nam, qu@ nivali pascitur Algido 
Devota quercus inter et ilices, 
Aut crescit Albanis in herbis 
Victima, pontificum secures 
Cervice tinget. te nihil attinet 
Tentare multé cade bidentium 
Parvos coronantem marino 
Rore Deos fragilique myrto. 


Immunis aram si tetigit manus, iu 


Non sumtuos& blandior hostid 

Mollibit aversos Penates 

Farre pio et saliente mic&. 

INTACTIS Opulentior 

Thesauris Arabum et divitis India, 
Camentis licet occupes 

Tyrrhenum omne tuis et mare Apulicum, 
Si figit adamantinos 

Summis verticibus αὐτὰ Necessitas 
Clavos, non animum metu, 

Non ‘mortis laqueis expedies copes, 
Campestres melius 

(Quorum plaustra 5 rite trahunt domos) 
Vivunt, et rigidi Gete, 

Immetata quibus jugera liberas 
Fruges et Cererem ferunt, 

Nec cultura placet longior annué ; 
Defunctumque laboribus 

JEquali recreat sorte vicarius. 
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Illic matre carentibus 
Privignis mulier temperat innocens ; 
Nec dotata regit virum 
Conjux, nec nitido fidit adultero, 
Dos est magna parentium. 
Virtus, et metuens alterius viri 
Certo foedere castitas, 
Et peccare nefas, aut pretium emori. 
O! quisquis volet impias 
Cades et rabiem tollere civicam ; 
Si queret PATER URBIUM 
Subscribi statuis, indomitam audeat 
Refrenare licentiam, 
Clarus postgenitis; quatenus (heu nefas !) 
Virtutem incolumem odimus, 
Sublatam ex oculis querimus, invidi. 
Quid tristes querimonia, 
Si non supplicio culpa reciditur ? 
Quid leges, sine moribus 
Vane, proficiunt, si neque fervidis 
Pars inclusa caloribus 
Mundi, nec Boree finitimum latus, 
Durateque solo nives, 
Mercatorem abigunt ? horrida callidi 
Vincunt 2quora navite ἢ 
Magnum pauperies opprobrium jubet 
Quidvis et facere et pati ; 
Virtutisque viam deserit ardua. 
Vel nos in Capitolium, 
Quo clamor vocat et turba faventium, 
Vel nos in mare proximum 
Gemmas, et lapides, aurum et inutile, 
Summi materiem mali, 
Mittamus, scelerum si bene pcenitet. 
Erodenda cupidinis 
Pravi sunt elementa; et tener nimis 
Mentes asperioribus 
Formand@ studiis. nescit equo rudis 
Herere ingenuus puer, 
Venarique timet ; ludere doctior, 
Seu Greco jubeas trocho, 
| Seu malis, vetita legibus alea ; 
Cum perjura patris fides 
Consortem socium fallat et hospitem, 
Indignoque pecuniam 
Heredi properet. scilicet improbe 
Crescunt diviti# ; tamen 
Curte nescio quid semper abest rei. 
TYRRHENA regum progenies, tibi 
Non ante verso lene merum cado, 
€um flore, Maecenas, rosarum, et 
Pressa tuis balanus capillis 
Jamdudum apud me est, eripe te more ; 
Ne semper udum Tibur et Aésule 
Declive contempleris arvum, et 
Telegoni juga parricide, 
Fastidiosam desere copiam, et 
Molem propinquam nubibus arduis : 
Omitte mirari beatze 
Fumum et opes strepitumque Rome, 


Plerumque grate divitibus vices ; 
Mundaque parvo sub lare pauperum 
Coene, sine aulzis et ostro, 

Sollicitam explicuére frontem. 
Jam clarus occultum Andromed pater 
Ostendit ignem; jam Procyon furit, 

Et stella vesani Leonis, 

Sole dies referente siccos. 

Jam pastor umbras, cum grege languido, 
Rivumque fessus querit, et horridi 
Dumeta Silvani; caretque 

Ripa vagis taciturna ventis. 

Tu, civitatem quis deceat status, 
Curas; et, urbi sollicitus, times, 
Quid Seres et regnata Cyro 

Bactra parent, Tanafsque discors. 
Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginos& nocte premit Deus ; 

Ridetque, si mortalis ultra 

Fas trepidat. quod adest memento 
Componere #quus : cetera fluminis 
Ritu feruntur, nune medio alveo 

Cum pace delabentis Etrus- 

cum in mare; nunc lapides adesos, 
Stirpesque raptas, et pecus, et domos, 
Volventis una, non sine montium 
_ Clamore vicineque silve, 

Cum fera diluvies quietos 
Irritat amnes, ille potens sui 
Laetusque deget, cui licet in diem 

Dixisse, Vixi: cras vel atra 

Nube polum Pater occupato, 

Vel sole puro: non tamen irritum, 
Quodcumque retro est, efficiet; neque 
Diffinget infectumque reddet, 

Quod fugiens semel hora vexit. 
Fortuna sevo lata negotio, et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, 

Transmutat incertos honores, 

Nunc mihi, nunc alii benigna. 
Laudo manentem : si celeres quatit 
Pennas, resigno qu dedit, et me& 

Virtute me involvo, probamque 

Pauperiem sine dote quero. 

Non est meum, si mugiat Africis 
Malus procellis, ad miseras preces 
Decurrere, et votis pacisci, 

Ne Cyprie Tyrieque merces 
Addant avaro divitias mari; 

Tune me, biremis presidio scaphe 
Tutum, per Ageos tumultus 

Aura feret, geminusque Pollux. 
ExkEGI monimentum ere perennius, 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius ; 
Quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
Possit diruere, aut innumerabilis 
Annorum series, et fuga temporum. 
Non omnis moriar: multaque pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam. Usque ego poster& 
Crescam laude recens, dum Capitolium 
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Scandet cum tacit& virgine pontifex. 
Dicar (qu& violens obstrepit Aufidus, 
Et qu pauper aque Daunus acrestium 
Regnavit populorum, ex humili patens) 
Princeps ASolium carmen ad Italos 
Deduxisse modos, Sume superbiam 
Quasitam meritis, et mihi Delphic& 
Lauro cinge volens, Melpomene, comam. 
PINDARUM quisquis studet emulari, I- 
ule, ceratis ope Dedalea 
Nititur pennis, vitreo daturus 
Nomina ponto. 
Monte decurrens velut amnis, imbres 
Quem super notas aluére ripas, 
Fervet, immensusque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore, 
Laure& donandus Apollinari, 
Seu per audaces nova dithyrambos 
Verba devolvit, numerisque fertur 
Lege solutis; 
Seu Deos, regesve canit, Deorum 
Sanguinem, per quos cecidére just 
Morte Centauri, cecidit tremende 
Flamma Chimere ; 
Sive, quos Elea domum reducit 
Palma coelestes, pugilemve equumve 
Dicit, et centum potiore signis 
Munere donat ; 
Flebili sponse juvenemve raptum 
Plorat ; et vires animumque mores- 
que aureos educit in astra, nigro- 
que invidie Oreo, 
Multa Dirceum levat aura cycnum, 
Tendit, Antoni, quoties in altos 
Nubium tractus; ego, apis Matina 
More modoque 
Grata carpentis thyma per laborem 
Plurimum, circa nemus uvidique 
Tiburis ripas operosa parvus 
Carmina fingo. 
Concines majore poéta plectro 
Cesarem, quandoque trahet feroces 
Per Sacrum clivum, merit&é decorus 
Fronde, Sicambros ; 
Quo nihil majus meliusve terris 
Fata donavére bonique Divi, 
Nec dabunt, quamvis redeant in aurum 
Tempora priscum, 
Concines lewtosque dies, et urbis 
Publicum ludum, super impetrato 
Fortis Augusti reditu, forumque 
Litibus orbum. 
Tum mez (si quid loquar audiendum) 
Vocis accedet bona pars; et, ὃ Sol 
Pulcher; 6 laudande; canam, 
Cesare felix. 
Tuque dum procedis, Jo T'riumphe / 
Non semel dicemus, Jo 7'riumphe / 
Civitas omnis; dabimusque Divis 
Thura benignis. 


Te decem tauri totidemque νον, 
Me tener solvet vitulus, relict& 
Matre, qui largis juvenescit herbis 

In mea vota, 
Fronte curvatos imitatus ignes 
Tertium lune referentis ortum, . 
Qu4 notam duxit, niveus videri, e 

' Cetera fulvus. 


QvALeM ministrum fulminis alitem 
(Cui rex Deorum regnum in aves vagas 
Permisit, expertus fidelem 

Jupiter in Ganymede flavo) 
Olim juventas et patrius vigor 
Nido laborum propulit inscium, 

Vernique, jam nimbis remotis, 

Insolitos docuére nisus 
Venti paventem ; mox in ovilia 
Demisit hostem vividus impetus ; 

Nunc in reluctantes dracones . 

Egit amor dapis atque pugne : ° 
Qualemve letis caprea pascuis 
Intenta, fulvee matris ab ubere 

Jam lacte depulsum leonem, 

Dente novo peritura, vidit ; 
Vidére Rhzti bella sub Alpibus 
Drusum gerentem Vindelici; quibus 

Mos unde deductus per omne 

Tempus Amazonia securi 
Dextras obarmet, querere distuli 
(Nec scire fas est omnia); sed, diu 

Latéque victrices, caterve, 

Consiliis juvenis revicte, — 
Sensére, quid mens rite, quid indoles 
Nutrita faustis sub penetralibus 

Posset, quid Augusti paternus 

In pueros animus Nerones. 
Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis : 
Est in juvencis, est in equis, patrum 

Virtus ; nec imbellem feroces 

Progenerant aquila columbam : 
Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam, 
Rectique cultus pectora roborant : 

Utcumque defec@re mores, 

Indecorant bene nata culpa. 
Quid debeas, 6 Roma, Neronibus, 
Testis Metaurum flumen et Asdrubal 

_Devictus, et pulcher fugatis 
Ille dies Latio tenebris, 
Qui primus alma risit adore, 
Dirus per urbes Afer ut Italas, 
Ceu flamma per tedas, vel Eurus 

Per Siculas equitavit undas. 
Post hoc, secundis usque laboribus 
Romana pubes crevit ; et impio 

Vastata Poenorum tumultu, 

Fana Deos habuére rectos: 
Dixitque tandem perfidus Hannibal: 
Cervi, luporem prada rapacium, 

Sectamur ultro, quos opimus 

Fallere et effugere est triumphus. 
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Gens, que, cremato fortis ab Ilio, 
Jactata Tuscis equoribus, sacra 
Natosque maturosque patres, 
Pertulit Ausonias ad urbes, 
(Duris ut ilex tonsa bipennibus 
Nigre feraci frondis in Algido) 
Per damna, per cades, ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque ferro. 
Non Hydra secto corpore firmior 
Vinci dolentem crevit in Herculem ; 
Monstrumve submisére Colchi Nil 
Majus, Echioniave Thebe. 
Merses profundo, pulchrior evenit :' 
Luetere, mult proruet integrum 
Cum laude victorem, geretque 
Proelia conjugibus.loquenda. 


Nominis, Asdrubale interempto. 
Nil Claudia non perficient manus, 
Quas et benigno numine Jupiter 
Defendit, et cure sagaces 
i ᾿ Expediunt per acuta belli. 
BEATUs ille, qui procul negotiis, 
Ut prisca gens mortalium, 
Paterna rura bobus exercet suis, 
Solutus omni fosnore ; . 
Neque excitatur classico miles truci ; 
Neque horret iratum mare ; 
Forumque vitat, et superba civium 
Potentiorum limina. 
Ergo aut adult& vitium propagine 
Altas maritat populos. 
Inutilesque falce ramos amputans, 
τ Feliciores inserit ; 
Aut in reducta valle mugientium 
Prospectat errantes greges; 
Aut pressa puris mella condit amphoris ; 
Aut tondet infirmas oves ; 
Vel, cum decorum mitibus pomis caput 
- Auctumnus arvis extulit, 
Ut gaudet insitiva decerpens pira, 
᾿ Certantem et uvam  purpure, 
Qua muneretur te, Priape, et te, pater 
Silvane, tutor finium ! 
Libet jacere modo sub antiqua ilice, 
‘Modo in tenaci gramine. 
Labuntur altis interim ripis aque ; 
Queruntur in silvis aves ; 
Fontesque lymphis obstrepunt manantibus, 
Somnos quod invitet leves. 
At, cum tonantis annus hibernus Jovis 
~ Imbres nivesque comparat, . 
Aut trudit acres hine et hine mult4 cane 
Apros in obstantes plagas ; ~Craha? 
Aut amite levi rara tendit retia, 
Turdis edacibus dolos ; ; 
Pavidumque leporem, et advenam laqueo sruem, 
Jucunda captat premia. 
2H 


Quis non malarum, quas amor curas habet, 
Hee inter obliviscitur? 

Quod si pudica mulier in partem juvet 
Domum atque dulces liberos, 

(Sabina qualis, aut perusta solibus 
Pernicis uxor Appuli) 

Sacrum et vetustis exstruat lignis focum 
Lassi sub adventum viri ; 

Claudensque textis cratibus letum pecus, 
Distenta siccet ubera ; 

Et horna dulci vina promens dolio, 
Dapes inemtas apparet; 

Non me Lucrina juverint conchylia, 
Magisve rhombus, aut scari, 

Si quos Eois intonata fluctibus 
Hiems ad hoc vertat mare : 

Non Afra avis descendat in ventrem meum, 
Non attagen Ionicus 

Jucundior, quam lecta de pinguissimis 
Oliva ramis arborum, 

Aut herba lapathi prata amantis, et gravi 
Malve salubres corpori, 

Vel agna festis cesa Terminalibus, 
Vel heedus ereptus lupo. 

Has inter epulas, ut juvat pastas oves 
Videre properantes domum ! 

Videre fessos vomerem inversum boves 
Collo trahentes languido! 

Positosque vernas, ditis examen domas, 
Circum renidentes Lares ! 

Hec ubi locutus fcenerator Alfius, 
Jamjam futurus rusticus, 

Omnem redegit Idibus pecuniam ; 
Querit Calendis ponere. 

ee 

AT, o Deorum quidquid in ccelo regit 
Terras et humanum genus! 

Quid iste fert tumultus ἢ et quid omnium 
Vultus in unum me truces? 

Per liberos te (si vocata partubus 
Lucina veris affuit), 

Per hoc inane purpure decus, precor 
Per improbaturum hee Jovem, 

Quid, ut noverca, me intueris, aut ut? 
Petita ferro bellua ? 


Ut hee tremente questus ore constitit 


Insignibus raptis puer, 

Impube corpus, quale posset impia 

ΜΟΙ τ Thracum pectora ; 

Canidia, brevibus implicata viperis 
Crines et incomtum caput, 

Jubet sepulcris caprificos erutas, 
Jubet cupressus funebres, 

Et uncta turpis ova rane sanguine, 
Plumamque nocturne strigis, 

Herbasque, quas Iolcos atque Iberia 
Mittit venenorum ferax, 

Et ossa ab ore rapta jejun@ canis, 
Flammis aduri Colchicis. 

At expedita Sagana, per totam domum 
Spargens Avernales aquas, 
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Horret capillis, ut marinus, asperis, 
Echinus, aut currens aper. 

Abacta nullé Veia coscientiad, 
Ligonibus duris humum 

Exhauriebat, ingemens laboribus ; 
Quo posset infossus puer 

Longo die bis terque mutata dapis 
Inemori spectaculo ; 

Cum promineret ore, quantum exstant aqua 
Suspensa mento corpora : 

_ Exusta uti medulla, et aridum jecur 
Amoris esset poculum ; 

Interminato cum semel fixe cibo 
Intabuissent pupule. 

Non defuisse mascule libidinis 
Ariminensem Foliam, 

Et otiosa credidit Neapolis, 
Et omne vicinum oppidum ; 

Que sidera excantata voce Thessal4, 
Lunamque, ceelo deripit. 

Hic irresectum seva dente livido 
Canidia rodens pollicem, 

Quid dixit ? aut quid tacuit? O rebus meis 
Non infideles arbitra, 

Nox, et Diana que silentiutn regis, 
Arcana cum fiunt sacra ! 

Nunc, nunc adeste: nunc in hostiles domos 
Tram atque numen vertite : 

Formidolose dum latent silvis fere, 
Dulci sopore languide, 

Senem (quod omnes rideant) adulterum 


Latrent Suburane canes, 

Nardo perunctum, quale non perfectius 
Me laborfrint manus. 

Quid accidit? cur dira barbare minus 
Venena Medee valent, 

Quibus superbam fugit ulta pellicem, 
Magni Creontis filiam. 

Cum palla, tabo manus imbutum, novam 
Incendio nuptam abstulit ? 

Atqui nec herba, nec latens in asperis 
Radix fefellit me locis. 

Indormit unctis omnium cubilibus 
Oblivione pellicum. 

Ah! ah! solutus ambulat venefice 
Scientioris carmine. 


Non usitatis, Vare, potionibus, 
(O multa fleturum caput !) 

Ad me recurres ; nec vocata mens tua 
Marsis redibit vocibus : 

Majus parabo, majus infundam tibi 
Fastidienti poculum. 

Priusque colum sidet inferius mari, 
Tellure porrectA super 

Quam non amore sic meo flagres, ut! 
Bitumen atris ignibus. 

Sub hee puer, jam non, ut ante, mollibus 
Lenire verbis impias ; 

Sed, dubius unde rumperet silentium, ᾿ 
Misit Thyesteas preces : 

Venena magnum fas nefasque, non valent 


Convertere humanam vicem. ἄν τὰ 
Diris agam vos; dira detestatio »"" 
ΝΌΠ8 expiatur νἱσπιδ. | 
Quin, ubi perire jussus exspirayero, wr" 
Nocturnus occurram Furor, 

Petamque vultus umbra curvis unguibus, 
(Que vis Deorum est Manium) 

Et, inquietis assidens precordiis, 

Pavore somnos auferam, 

Vos turba vicatim hine et hinc saxis petens Ὁ 
Contundet obsecenas anus; 
Post, insepulta membra different lupi, 

Et Esquiline alites: 

Neque hoc parentes (heu ! mihi supesites) 
Effugerit spectaculum. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. — 
EVIDENCE BEFORE A COMMITTEE OF SECRECY, 
APPOINTED BY THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
ON TUESDAY, MAY, 22, 1832. 


HORSLEY PALMER, ESQ. 
Governor of the Bank of England. 

The bank surplus now is 2,637,760/., and the 
advance to the trustees of the dead weight account 
is valued (cost price of the bullion) at 10,897,0001. 
At present, 18,051,000. in bank notes includes the 
whole issue by bank and branches. 5,738,000. 
covers the whole of the deposits in the bank and 
its branches. Having on the one side to meet the 
alterations in the exchanges, and on the other to 
supply the wants of timid men on every commer- 
cial emergency, the bank of course requires a 
larger deposit of bullion than would otherwise be 
needful. The bank has still a supply of small 
notes ready for circulation in case of need. The 
issue of those notes in 1825 proved beneficial in 
checking the run on the country bankers. A de- 
mand on the bank for gold to be exported is the 
only criterion of an unfavourable exchange, and 
the inward flow of gold is the only indubitable 
proof that the exchanges are favourable. A par 
of exchange in the language of the bank, means 
“no demand for bullion to be exported.”’ If the 
banker sells securities to draw on the bank for 
cash, and the bank sells securities to provide him 
with it, the effect of such action is often commer- 
cial distress and difficulty. The exchequer bills 
are the most easily realized of all the kinds of bank 
securities, and the discounts last of all, Now, if 
there were no maximum of interest established by 
Jaw, the demand for discount might be gradually 
checked by advancing the rate of interest. The 
raising the interest to five per cent. during the 
panic of 1825 produced no effect at all. The bank 
at that time advanced 7,000,0001, to bankers on 
their title-deeds and all kinds of securities, in order 
to check the panic. Private paper is the worst 
means which a bank of issue can have to regulate 
its notes; it extends the circulation dangerously, 
and it interferes with private bankers. The bank 
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‘should be one of discounts in cases of emergency 
‘only. The bank, by the restriction, and when five 
‘per cent, was a low interest, discounted much 
‘eommercial paper; this was during the war. But 
‘the bank can never issue on discounts below the 
-market rate of interest without leading to excess. 
‘The price of gold bullion is 31. 17s. 9d. That of 
‘silver differs with the course of the exchanges. 
‘The demand has been one of political discredit, 
and the committee, perhaps, will understand the 
character of that discredit, when I mention that 
there is no return to the bank down to this day of 
any part of this issue.—[i. ὁ. between the resigna- 
tion of Earl Grey and his restoration.] The reduc- 
tion of the government securities of 135,000,000/. 
of five per cents. in 1823, and the reduction of 
80,000,000l. four per cents. in 1824. These reduc- 
tions excited a feverish feeling, and the most ab- 
surd projects for investments were readily enter- 
tained. The whole run for gold in 1825, was by 
the holders of one-pound notes. I think there is 
very little gold ever retained in Scotland. The 
amount of circulation in February, 1831, was twen- 
-_ty-one millions, and at the end of the year it was 
Sixteen and a half millions, therefore the reduction 
was equal to that which it was said caused the 
panic in 1825, yet no panic followed in 1831. In 
1825, had the Bank of England been the sole body 
_ issuing paper, or had their paper been a legal pay- 
ment for the notes of country bankers, the crisis 
could hardly have occurred, The Bank of France 
has no country demands to meet, but acts for it- 
self only; this prevents any comparison being 
_ fairly made between the Banks of France and 
England. In 1825 it was actually proposed to the 
Government of France to take measures for stop- 
ping the Bank of England. In consequence of the 
advances made to pay the dissentients in October, 
1824, the issues of the Bank were increased, in 
January, 1825, to the extent of 1,300,000/. which 
was justified by the Bank then holding an amount 
in bullion very nearly equal to one-third of its to- 
tal liabilities.. 
WILLIAM WARD, ESQ. 
Director of the Bank of England. 
At the meeting of Parliament in February 1825, 


Lord Liverpool expressly alluded to the soundness - 


of the currency, the first time such an allusion had 
been made by an English minister. It is clear, that 
when circulation was so low as 17,000,000. and 
bullion so high in amount as 14,000,000/. the dead 
weight, the mortgage, and the East India advance, 
could not have the least effect upon the difficulties 
of the bank in 1825. The price of gold cannot be 
acted on; the price of the exchanges may. Silver 
payments over 40s. can be resisted now, but for- 
merly any sum might be paid in silver. It is not 
clear that the rise in stock to 96, in February, 1825, 
was caused by the issue of notes. Every thing ad- 
vanced in its money price at the same time, from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. In 1822, prices were 
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extremely low; corn only 37%, a quarter; great 
distress prevailed, and government purchased four 
millions in exchequer-bills of the bank, to lend to 
parishes, and otherwise to revive prosperity and 
stir the circulation. The cause of the distress was 
contraction of the currency : from twenty millions 
to seven millions was the reduction. Prices were 
higher in 1825 than now. They are perhaps, now 
nearly what they were in 1822. It is not likely 
that the government will again call on the Bank to 
provide a vast quantity of gold, and then borrow 
four millions of its paper to circulate. The Bank, 
in anticipation of a bad harvest, judges from a va- 
riety of indications: some of these regard their own 
opinion, others the quantity of bills drawn by per- 
sons concerned in the corn-trade. 
JEREMIAH HARMAN, ESQ. 
Late Director of the Bank. 

The spirit of speculation was abroad, and the 
Directors did not think it a good spirit to encourage. 
In a panic, no matter what may be the state of the 
bullion, it is judicious for the Bank to issue its 
notes to prevent the increase of distress. It isa 
libel to suppose that the Directors in olden times did 
not regard the foreign exchanges. In 1825, the 
fortuitous discovery of a box of ll. notes, and their 
issue, saved the credit of the country. 

GEORGE WARD NORMAN, ESQ. 
Director of the Bank of England. 

The principle upon which the Bank, in a full 
currency period, regulates its issues, is to invest in 
securities two-thirds, and to keep the remaining 
third in bullion. The run at Norwich was stopped 
by the Bank’s refusing to give any but Bank of 
England notes in exchange for their own, the peo- 
ple of Norwich preferring their own notes to those 
of the Bank of England, The publication of uny 
sudden and large diminution of Bank treasure 
might produce political distrust ; but it ought not 
todo so, There is no connexion between them. 
High prices draw treasure from the Bank—low 
prices bring treasure to the Bank, A certain quan- 
tity of paper professed to represent a certain quan- 
tity of gold at the rate of 8), 178. 104d. per ounce; 
if it really represented less, the difference was the 
measure of the depreciation. If the circulation of 
paper were twenty millions, a million added would 
raise prices five per cent., and the addition of three 
millions would depreciate the paper so that a rise 
of fifteen per cent. would take place in the prices 
of all property and commodities. The present 
circulation of the Bank of England is not too large; 
on the contrary, a great extension is much to be 
desired, Even bullion notes, or notes secured on 
the bullion in the Bank, such as at Hamburgh, 
would not prevent alarm or avert danger. By the 
regular publication of the affairs of the Bank an 
attempt to create a run on it would become a very 
unpopular act. It opens a source of inconvenience 
to the Bank that it is liable to be acted on by 
country banks and foreign speculators, so as to 
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have, at times, occasion to redress the state of its 
ewn cash. 
JOHN BAKER RICHARDS, ESQ. 


Deputy Governor of the Bank of England in 1824—5. And 
Governor in 1826—8. 


During the last alarm [the ministerial interreg- 
num] the Bank hall was more crowded with per- 
sons tendering notes, than at any time since 1825 ; 
but they were not country persons; nor did the 
country banks, or their agents, withdraw more 
than a very moderate proportion of gold on that 
occasion. 

GEORGE CARR GLYNN, esq. 
Banker in London. 

Fluctuations between a plenty and scarcity of 
money are not experienced to the extent frequent 
a few years ago, owing to the course recently taken 
by the Bank, in keeping the quantity of notes out 
as nearly equalized as possible throughout the 
year. In December, 1825, for one day, funded 
property was not saleable for bank notes. The 
system of security for country bankers would not 
be so difficult, for they are al] ready to make it up. 

SIR COUTTS TROTTER, 
A London Banker. 

If the Bank of England continue to pay the di- 
vidends of the public funds, and if its notes were 
received in payment of the revenue, it would give 
its notes a preference in the metropolis, notwith- 
standing the establishment of joint stock banks, 
Although it might appear that bankers, having so 
far to send for their specie, ought to have a large 
amount in hand, witness thinks it is not their prac- 
tice, as there is not so much coin circulating, or 
desired, in Scotland as here. 

SAMUEL JONES LOYD, ESQ. 
A London Banker 

If Bank of England notes formed the entire cir- 
culation of the country, and local circulation were 
destroyed, the country bankers would discontinue 
business, which would bea great injury. If the 
fact that the drain on the Bank in May last left 
its coffers very low were made suddenly known, 
it might have produced alarm, but following a 
series of information, it would not. 

SAMUBL GURNBY, ESQ. 
Bill Broker in London. 

The high issues, from 1822 to 1825, very much 
arose from a long continued importation of gold. 
When the Bank reduces its issues, the result is— 
first, caution in money dealers, and through them 
to the dealers in goods; this leads to a reduction 
of price, and tempts foreigners to buy. At the time 
of the panie prices fell, notwithstanding a large in- 
crease of Bank circulation, and the exchanges were 
thus suddenly brought round, The proper mode of 
estimating the state of exchange with Paris, for 
example, is to combine the figures given for it in 
the return with the premium, or agio, upon gold. 
The very operation upon gold going out of the 
eountry reduces the amount of paper money : this, 
it is true, raises its value, and thence produces a 
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demand at the Bank for discounts, but only in so 
far as it is worth while to pay four per cent. for 
them, which is above the market rate. No material 
reduction of circulation took place between 1830 
and 1832, and probably the exchanges would have 
come round without any. In speaking of fluctua- 
tions in the value of money not being injurious, 
witness must be understood to mean its interest 
value, As to the persons who at that time received 
11. Bank of England notes in the country instead 
of gold, they would draw no inferences ; because 
such kind of persons think very little about the 
Bank and its stock of bullion. If joint stock banks 
were compelled to keep a third of their circulation 
in bullion, it would not answer their purpose; they 
would get no profit by it. It would be an advan- 
tage to enable country bankers to discharge their 
liabilities in Bank of England notes; it would only 
be paying the individual in the coin in which he 
has paid the banker. He conceives the vacuum 
created by the withdrawal of the 1/. and_2i notes 
to have been more than filled up by gold. ὁ 
THOMAS TOOKE, BSQ. 
A London Merchant, — 

Witness considers, with Mr, Mushet, that the 
Bank should suppress the paper as they are called 
on for gold. The evils of the suspension of cash 
payments in 1797 have been greatly exaggerated. 
The crisis of 1825 was necessary to purify the sys- 
tem of banking in town and country. The issue of 
paper money through discounts or accommodation, 
is objectionable ; for the demand in that way pre- 
vails most generally at a time when it is most es- 
sential to contract the circulation. Between 1804 
and 1808, when prices were very high, the Bank, 
by giving 4/. an ounce for gold, secured a very 
considerable quantity. Gold importation from a- 
broad increased the Bank treasure in 1804, and 
the four succeeding years ; and little contraction 
of Bank notes was required to maintain gold at the 
mint price. 

GEORGE GROTR, ESQ. 
Banker, of the City of London, _ 

The reserve of bullion should always be taken 
as a deduction from the nominal amount of notes 
out at the time. Towards the end of 1825, when 
the Bank treasure was low, the exchanges turned 
in favour of this country ; they could not otherwise 
have so liberally opened their coffers, In case of 
a run on the Bank from political excitement there 
would be a fall in the market value of productive 
securities, and that might tend to check parties in 
converting them into notes for the purpose of pre- 
sentation. The 
great mass of private or corporate funds, pledged 
to the holders of notes, in addition to the capital 
lent to government. 

Ν. M, ROTHSCHILD, RSQ. 

There is no fixed par of exchange; the par is to 
be obtained by calculating the value of the cur- 
rency of one country against that of another, and 


of England represents a 
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adding the premium on gold. Suppose the ex- 
change is 25.20—that the English call par. Ifthe 
exchange be against us, we send gold from Eng- 
. and receive no premium. If our exchange 

to 25.80, the premium on gold gets up in Pa- 
ris in proportion; so that transactions in exchange 


are calculated upon the premium on gold. Suppose | 


a powerful man goes on exchange, and buys on 
two or three post-days very largely, he can influ- 
ence the exchange ; but it is not possible that he 
can guide them for a long period. Every army has 
in gold from 20,000/. to 80,000), so that a war in 
Europe raises the demand for gold. Gold, being 
more portable, is bought at any price for armies. 
The Prussian government, however, has no mili- 
tary chest. Silver would regulate the exchange as 
precisely as gold, in France more so. Silver is 
very level. The gold wanted in 1825 was brought 
from the whole world. 500,000/. of it came in so- 
vereigns from France, whither it had been sent in 
1824, when such an enormous quantity of French 
goods was imported in consequence of Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s measure. Silver chiefly is the hoarded 
_ metal on the continent. France sometimes is very 

searce of gold. The crisis in 1825 was produced 
by a speculation in wool, spelter, &c. The Direc- 
tors are clever men, and know generally what the 
gold is drawn for—but they never ask. When 
goods are cheap here, customers come from the 
whole world for such goods, and then the exchanges 
are in our favour, and the contracting of the Bank 
issues makes goods cheap. The exchanges would 
always be favourable to England in time of peace, 
when there is no importation of corn, and when 
no loans for foreign sovereigns are negociated. 
Now, but for foreign loans and importations of 
corn and wool, all the gold would come here, and 
these counteracting checks are therefore necessary, 
I purchase bills extensively. Bills on wine and 
brandy may amount annually toa couple of millions, 
Now, in quiet time, I purchase week by week 
80,0001. or 100,000. worth of bills drawn for 
goods shipped from England, I know by my own 
trade, and its effects, that England in quiet times 
has a surplus of goods that will always bring gold, 
till foreign loans and scarcity of corn takes it away. 


The excess of gold does not raise prices: it goes 


off in gold, plate, ἄς. We receive largely from 
.the mines, and lately we bought 800,000/. worth 
of gold in Paris, which had been locked up in the 
cellars of the Dey of Algiers, doing no good to any 
one. During the bank restrictions the exchanges 
were against us thirty-two percent. This depreci- 
ation of our paper rose from our vast expenditure 
in our own armies and in subsidies, If the Bank 
have only five millions, it must cease to issue notes, 
The great bill-payer on the exchange would find a 
scarcity, and he would lie back. The whole ma- 
chine of commerce would stand still. The holders 
of δὶ. 10], and 50. notes are to be apprehended. 
The influence of the wiser and the wealthier pro- 
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duces very little effect on the common people. The 
best policy is to keep a full currency: if the money 
be abundant, this country gets all the trade of the 
world ; if it grow scarce here, then the trade goes 
elsewhere, The public never form correct notions 
of the state of the bullion in the bank. 
JOHN EASTHORPE, ESQ. M. P. 
A Stockbroker. 

A regard to the foreign exchanges is the last 
stage, and not the first by which the Bank Direc- 
tors should regulate their conduct. They should 
regulate their system of management in a consi- 
derable degree by the amount of their deposits, 
which have been very large for many years. If peo- 
ple, upon a reduction of interest, go into specula- 
tions which lead to an export of gold, the Bank 
prevent the export, but ruin the speculators, as in 
1825. A fall of the foreign exchanges is the con- 
sequence of a redundant currency. 

VINCENT STUCKEY, ESQ. 
Presidvs over a joint stock bank in Somersetshire. 

The notes given for deposited monies are stamped, 
and bear the rate of interest on them. All the ad- 
vances made are on available securities, and of 
these enough are kept ready, or to be good ina 
day, to pay the amount of the whole circulation. 
By a paid-up capital is meant moneylent to go- 
vernment, A panic might be produced, and the 
market glutted with securities. The expense of 
the issue of notes is about one to two per cent. per 
annum, This includes paper, printing, stamps, 
the sum kept at home in coffers, and the sum at 
the London agents. The proportion of assets to 
issues kept in the bank at Bristol, forms, in ordina- 
ry times, a reserve of 2/. for every 20], out. The 
discussion of this question has lately rendered an 
increase necessary. During the recent political 
discredit, if the branches had existed, many of 
them must have stopped, The paper of country 
bankers who are known and confided in, may 
chance to remain in the coffers of farmers and 
persons of that description, when Bank of England 
paper would not. An old bank, the notes of which 
have been regularly paid, attracts more deposits, 
and enjoys more credit, than would be the case if 
they discounted only, and issued no notes at all. 
During the panic of 1825, witness took down from 
London Bank notes and gold enough to pay three- 
fourths of his circulation, 100,0002. in notes, and 
only 30007. in sovereigns. There was no actual 
increase to the circulation, it was merely a substi- 
tution of A. for B. They issued a million a day. 
A limited responsibility in the case of partners in 
a joint bank, would induce many gentlemen to 
unite in such, They have in America a very bad 
system of banking, and have suffered accordingly. 

WILLIAM BECKETT, ESQ. 
Banker at Leeds. 

Very lately the mode of manufacture in Leeds is 
changing ; the making of cloth is reverting to the 
villages, and becoming a domestic manufacture, 
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The establishment of a branch bank in Leeds has 
been advantageous, where it has lowered the rate 
of interest one per cent. 
CHARLES SMITH FORSTER, ESQ, 
Banker at Wailsal. 

The issue of its own notes gives an éclatto a coun- 
try bank—answers the purpose of a tradesman’s 
card. The Walsal bank has issued notes for half 
a century, and in all that time only once suffered 
from forgery, and that to the extent of 10]. only. 

JOSEPH C. DYER, ESQ. 

Director of the Bank of Manchester, a Joint-Stock Company, 

The governor of the branch bank declined to 
give a promise that he would discount to the stated 
amount of 200,0001,, as he said he could not con- 
trol his issues, The variations in the discounts 
cannot be accounted for by any corresponding 
fluctuations in trade ; which shows that the system 
is objectionable. Throughout the same period the 
joitit-stock bank frequently discounted at a loss, 
and always kept very steady in its rate. A con- 
traction of the currency is not always necessary, 
and sometimes by no means the best way to check 
the turn of the exchanges. When the exchanges 
are against us there is a profit on the export of 
gold, which is because there is not a demand for 
our manufactures, If other states were not in a 
condition to purchase our manufactures, as sup- 
posed, still it would be better to let the exchanges 
fall until these effects were produced, than to spread 
distress by a sudden contraction of the paper cur- 
rency; but the Bank is unfitted to regulate the 
circulation. Banks for such objects ought to be 
confined to the circulation of paper against credits 
that will not circulate, It would be advantageous 
if the monopoly of the Bank of England were so re- 
laxed that the notes of joint-stock banks were made 
payable in London. The important privilege of 
the Bank, and which should be common, is the 
putting the denomination of the note in white 
figures on a black ground. The guard against 
forgery is not expensive. The whole system of 
forging notes is clumsy and inartificial. In banks 
of issue, the issues are to afford the means of cir- 


culating the credits of bankers, in exchange for |. 


other credits. Bank-notes, and bankers’ bills, fre- ‘have come is, that if securities for their ὁ 


quently go out against injudicious credits, and fos- 
ter injudicious speculations: and whenever they 
go out injudiciously, the banker is so far vitiating 
the currency. The Bank has been the cause of 
the panics. Their manner of issuing and with- 
drawing the Bank of England paper produces those 
continued fluctuations at short periods, which af- 
fect the prices in the market, and thereby affect 
trade. The fluctuations which take place, from 
the necessity of paying the public revenue through 
the Bank of England, would be likely to affect the 
aggregate amount, at different periods of credit, in 
circulation, 1 
JOHN BENJAMIN SMITH, ESQ. 
Thrector of the Bank of Manchester, a Joint-Stock Company. 
When the Bank of England issues on commer- 
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‘government is of little public utility. 


cial discounts, it issues from a demand connected ὦ 


ration in trade is a speculation, ‘The fluctuations — 
of the currency in Scotland are less than in Eng» 
land. taeda 


gainst over-issue ; for an excessive amount of notes 
of any one Bank would be furnished to other Banks 
in greater abundance, and they must pay for their 
over-issue. . The exchanges are against the coun- 
try when they fall, and that is known by bills be- 
seovions shana eed ασοος ΠΟς 
previous average rate, and by gold going the 
country. The exchanges depend also on the quan- 
tity of property sent out of the country over or 
under the property brought in, and the difference 
to be paid for in gold is called the exchange. A 
country banker extends his issues, not according 
to the wants of his locality, but according to the 
facility of obtaining Bank of England notes, and 
as he finds the raté of interest low in London. 
Two weak banks may exchange weekly, and yet 
not check each other’s over-issues, since both may 
over-issue alike. Although the Bank of England 
has lent all its capital to government, yet it has 
the same power of overwhelming other Banks ~ 
through its credit. If the government establish a 
national Bank, the necessity of its having a capital 
would depend on whether it paid its notes in gold 
or not. The Banks in Scotland have been brought 
to their present perfection without any regulation 
as{to the amount of capital; but there the business 
is better understood. 


HENRY BURGESS, ESQ. 
Secretary to the Committee of Country Bankers. 
The only strong opinion to which the committee 


demanded, they would relinquish their issues alto. 
gether. Shares in joint stocks are favourite objects 
in times of speculation. The lending deposits to 
those who take shares, enhances their popularity, A 
great number of joint stock banks have been broken 
up in America, in consequence of losses; but none 
in England. It is not the practice of the Bank of 
to permit to the managers of its branch banks any 
discretion in the conduet of transactions. A joint 
stock bank in Manchester relinquished issuing 
notes on condition of having a certain amount al- 
ways discounted by the branch bank, but the bank 
subsequently broke faith. Witness did not under- 
stand that the cause was a refusal to continue so 
low a rate of discount as three per cent. Bills of 
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‘exchange form, at present, the great currency of 
Lancashire, and formed, with the exception of 
small notes paid for wages, almost the exclusive 
currency, until within the last seven years. A 
_ banker in Lancashire stated, some years ago, that 
the amount of bills paid into his bank, as compared 
' with all other kinds of currency, was as fifty to 
one, Government should issue, on its own re- 
" sponsibility, a certain portion of circulating me- 
dium, which should not be convertible into cash. 
This inconvertible currency might, at times, fall to 
discount; but if the standard and legal tender were 
in silver, it would not so frequently happen. The 
periods when the inconvertible paper might fall 
below the other currency, would depend on the 
amount issued. So long as it was limited, and as 
it was payable for dividends, and receivable for 
taxes, it would present a more efficient mode of 
regulating the currency, than that at present in ex- 
istence. In 1825, Mr. Baring, or some other per- 
son, proposed that bills due should not be paid in 
money, but in good bills not due, It has been 
customary to draw a conclusion from the issue of 
_stamps, supposing the notes to last three years; 
but there are many instances of notes averaging 
four, five, and six years. The practice of discount- 
ing at a lower rate than the private banks, is cer- 
tainly advantageous to a small portion of the pub- 
lic. In America, the bank accounts are published ; 
bat it does not produce the same evils there it 
would here, owing to the fact, that, by an under- 
standing on the part of the public, there is a prac- 
tical restriction on cash payments, except merely 
for the convenience of fractional issues. The same 
principle operates, to a great extent, in Scotland. 
Up to seven years past, it was a combination a- 
mong the banks. The balancing of credit in specie, 
does not take place until a very long period. If 
the branch banks were confined in their business 
_ to bankers, it would be very desirable, In 1825, 
_ the transmission of notes into the country, acted like 
a wet blanket upon a fire, in diminishing the out- 
ery for gold: had gold been sent, it would have 
quickened the demand. Some bankers, from a 
feeling that the Bank of England has invaded their 
rights, do not keep any ofits paper. The country 
bankers have found, from experience, that all great 
demands upon the banks have commenced through 
the demand for small notes, and been created by 
their holders, who were the first seized with alarm. 
THOMAS ATTWOOD ESQ. 


A Banker of Birmingham. 
The rate of τ ρμήναμς τῳ five per cent. which pre- 
iled during the war, still prevails. The branch 
discounts at four per cent., and then none but 
best bills. If branch banks did not exist, infe- 
ri@@ bills would be rejected by the banker, who 
receive only good bills, thereby increasing 
eat mass of miseryin the country. The Bank 
gland takes the country bankers’ bills only 
limited amount. . but they may turn, in twen- 
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ty-four hours, and deny them. It is now known 
that a bank note is not a legal tender, but it was 
not known in the panic of 1825, If the Bank of 
England notes were made a legal tender, it would 
be necessary to issue the notes of a small denomi- 
nation. If exchanges were turned against us, it 
would produce a draft of bullion from the Bank, 
which would continue until it brought prices to 
their present level, or rather lower. It is not cer- 
tain that a re-action would follow, for the increase 
of paper credit and confidence would cause a rise 
of prices in Europe, and the bullion, perhaps one- 
half, thrown out of England, would produce so 
much prosperity in foreign countries, that it would 
raise their prices, and enable them to consume our 
[food] at high prices as they now do atlow. The 
raising of prices at home, and the turning the ex- 
changes against us, would produce the export of 
gold instead of manufactures, which would diminish 
our foreign trade, but only till our manufactures 
fell again. Increase in the circulating medium in- 
creases the power of production permanently; for 
the prices of property being raised by an increase 
in the circulation, a reward is gained in the pro- 
duction of every article. The difference between 
high and low prices is serious; when low wages 
come, taxes and rents are not reduced in propor- 
tion, and labour is less in demand. The augmen- 
tation of the circulating medium carrying with it a 
depreciation of the value of money, enables pro- 
ducers to get beyond their fixed charges, to invest 
the profits thus acquired in fuller employments, 
and so to create a general action that ultimately 
liberates trade from its thraldom. If the Bank 
does not calculate on a restriction, it must regulate 
its issues by the foreign exchanges. Increase of 
taxation would not restore prosperity, but the di- 
minution of taxation, for the last fifteen years, has 
given very little relief, owing to the thraldom of 
industry, The taxes may be doubled, and the 
country not suffer so much as it does at present, 
Sixty, out of sixty-five Banks that stopped during 
the panic, have paid 20s. in the pound, and the 
one in Birmingham paid 17s. 6d, The country 
bank notes are most important, for they act direct- 
ly on the channels of industry, and are bond fide 


employed in feeding and clothing the population, 


but the Bank of England note does not come so 
directly in contact, 
“ PARLIAMENT.” 

Regarding the origin of this ancient British Par- 
liament, we know little farther than what is recited 
in the laws of the good King Edward, otherwise 
styled the Confessor, which were confirmed by 
William the First, and sworn to by all succeeding 
kings. Under the title De Greve, chap. 35, we find 
the famous King Arthur celebrated as the inventor 
and founder of the yearly Folkmote of the Calends of 
May :—‘* Hance legem invenit Arthurus, qui quon- 
dam fuit Inclytissimus Rex Brytonum, et ita con- 
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solidavit et confeederavit regnum Britanni# univer- 
sum semper in unum.’’—~This lai of the anniversa- 
vy Folkmote, Arthur invented, who was heretofore the 
most renowned King of the Britons ; and, thereby, he 
consolidated and confederated together the whole realm 
of Britain for ever, as one man. 

The French assembly of the Calends of May, as- 
similated in every respect with that held in Britain 
under the British and Saxon kings at the same sea- 
son of the year;—first observing that the Saxon 
Folkmote, as is recorded in the laws of Edward the 
Confessor, was only a restitution, or rather a con- 
tinuation of the ancient British Kyfr-y-then. Tn the 
coronation oath taken by the former Kings’ of 
England, and twice taken by Richard the Second, 
are these words :—** Concedis justas leges et con- 
suetudines esse tenendas; et promittis per te esse 
protegendas, et ad honorem Dei corroborandas 
quas vulgus elegerit, secundum vires tuas?” Re- 
spondebit, ‘* Concedo et promitto.”’—‘‘ Do you grant 
that the just laws and customs which are of the Folk’s 
choosiny shall be kept ; and do you promise that they 
shall be protected, and to the honour of God receive 
corroboration by you to the utmost of your power?” 
The king shall answer, ‘‘ J grant and promise.” 

But it will be asked, “‘ What, then, was the Wit- 


tenagemote ? and what was the purpose of its in- 


stitution, if the Laws were made in the Folkmote?” 
- —The answer is simple and ready :—The Folk- 
mote being a customary or annual Parliament, per 
se, and of its own authority ;—because all the ma- 
gistrates, bishops, and freemen were present there- 
in; the Wittenagemote, or Assembly of Wise Men, 
was a Conservative Council, or Parliament by de- 
legation, to be convened by the Prince on emer- 
gencies of State (ardua contingentia),—as well as 
for the purpose of making laws which should be 
remedial and declaratory of the Commons’ Laws, 
when necessary; and for the hearing of appeals 
from the decisions of the Courts.—'The very title 
of this Assembly shows that it was composed of 
men of established character for wisdom, elected 
from among the great body of Princes and freemen, 
for the purpose of holding council with the King 
at any time and place he might appoint, on those 
difficult points of government (ardua regni), which 
the Commons’ Laws did not permit him to decide 
er execute, upon his own official authority. 

In the 23d year of Edward L., instead of sum- 
moning all the Lesser Barons to Parliament ac. 
cording to the pledges of King John’s charter, this 
King gave directions for them to send two out of 
their nnmber from each county to represent them, 
and take care of their interest in the Assembly of 
the Greater Barons :—hence originated the designa- 
tion of Knights of Shires or Counties. This change 
was, no doubt agreeable to many of the Lesser Ba- 
rons, on account of their poverty, which made a 
personal attendance in Parliament a burthensome 
and expensive duty. Their Representatives at first 
sat and voted with the Barons; joining with them 
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in taxing themselves and all the other freeholders 
of the nation. But, in order the more effectually to 
guard their own dignity and privileges, and to se- 
cure and support their interests and influence as 
the great owners of the land, the Barones Majores 
adopted the plan of discarding the Knights of the 
Shire, or the Representatives of the Minor Barons, 
from their own house, and of turning them over 
into that of the Citizens or Burgesses ; and the op- 
portunity which they seized for doing this was in 
the 23d year of Edward I., when the Commons 
were convened to consent to the taxes necessary 
to be imposed upon them instead of the former 
mode of tallaging, Two great objects were attained 
by this measure; in the first place, they got rid of 
all the poorer members of their own order; and, 
secondly, by throwing so preponderating an influ- 
ence into the Commons’ House, they completely 
counterbalanced the power, or rather stemmed the 
tide, of democracy, which was fast re ate 
their interests, as lords of the soil. ἀν 

Barons by writ [ἃ writ is a writing on vidtlonent, 
signed by the King, closed with yellow wax bear- 
ing the impression of the Great Seal of England] 
are also styled Barons by prescription; because 
they and their ancestors have continued Barons 
beyond the memory of man; and they generally 
have their surnames added to the title of Lord.— 
One summons and one sitting are sufficient to es- 
tablish such a Barony, and to render it heritable 
either by heirs male or female. In cases where 
there is only one female and no male heir, the 
former of course succeeds; but where there are 
two or more females, or co-heiresses, neither can 
succeed during the lifetime of the other; for the 
Barony is then said to fall into abeyance; or to be, 
for such time, in a dormant state. This abeyance, 
in some cases, continues not only during the lives 
of all the co-heiresses, but also during those of their 
progeny male and female, perhaps for several ge- 
nerations; that is, until the posterity of all but one 
becomes extinct; in which case the eldest male, or 
an only female, succeeds by prescription, as the 
representative of the first Baron; but if there be 
more than one female, the Barony again falls into, 
or continues in, abeyance, as before. The Sove- 
reign, however, has the prerogative of terminating 
at his pleasure, an abeyance, in favour of any of 
the co-heirs, or co-heiresses ; but he cannot alien- 
ate the Barony to any other person, to their pre- 
judice ; it being imperative that the dignity should 


be conferred on one of them. When terminated in — 


favour of a male, the custom is to summon such 
person to take his seat in the House of Peers, by 
the title of the dormant Barony: to an heiress how- 
ever, as the only mode of confirming her right, 


letters-patent are issued by the Crown, ‘The latter — 


is likewise the course observed towards Peers al- 
ready in the House, but who may happen to be- 
come heirs to Baronies in abeyance. Since the 
reign of Richard II. letters-patent have superseded 
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writs in the creation of Baronies and other Peer- 
ages ; for, therby, the succession may be regulated 
‘according to the pleasure of the Sovereign, or 
the wish of the person upon whom the dignity is 
‘conferred, so as to make it hereditary on heirs 
‘male to perpetuity, or to indicate by name the 
elder or younger sons, or brothers, or nephews, 
and their heirs, to whom it shall descend ; and in 
default of issue in the line so indicated, such peer- 
age becomes extinct. As Barons by writ are 
styled “‘ by prescription,”’ and as'their surnames are 
added to their titles; so, those by letters-patent 


(as well as higher dignities) are styled “‘by crea-, 
tion,” and they have the names of their Baronies. 


(or otherwise) added ‘to their rank of Peerage. 
Notwithstanding the long discontinuance of writs 
of summons to Parliaments in the creation of -new 


Peerages, such are occasionally resorted to when. 
it is the Sovereign’s pleasure to call up to the. 
House of Peers the eldest sons of Dukes, Marquess-_ 


es, Earls, or even Pluralist Barons :—such. are 
always summoned in Baronies belonging to their 
fathers; but the peerages are not thereby made 


- heritable. It is singular, that in case a writ should . 


issue to the eldest son of a Peer, summoning him 
to appear in Parliament, in a Barony not belong- 
ing to his father, though by mistake supposed to 
be so, such writ is deemed a new creation, and herit- 
able as a Barony by writ; for the Sovereign cannot 
recall his aet of grace.—( Key to both Houses of 
Parliament.) 
GRAY, D. D. 

Sir W. Raleigh considers it as indisputable that 
Homer must have read over all the Books of Moses, 
and borrowed many passages word for word. 
Cresius imagined the Iliad to contain a disguised 
relation of the attack and fall of Jericho and other 
cities of Canaan : that the poet satirized the Dutch 
nation under the description of the Harpies, Martin 
_ Luther under the character of Leiodes the august 
suitor of Penelope, the Lutherans as Lotophagi. 
The Emperor Claudius delivered his decrees from 
the tribunal in the verses of Homer. Pindar was 
mortified by the magistrates of Thebes who confer- 
red some prizes on Corinna when she contended 
with him. The Peloponnesian war, originating in 
a dispute between Corcyra and Corinth about Epi- 
damnus, drew in all the powerful states of Greece 
and terminated in the ruin of the Athenian State. 
Harduir (Jesuit) supposed Macenas, the ornament 
of the Knights, to represent Christ, the protector of 
the Knights Templars, and of the Knights of Jeru- 
salem, Codrus, an image of our Saviour: Fuscus, 
to represent Christ, and Lalage, devotion: with 
other notions of the same kind.—( Connexion of Sa- 
cred and Profane Literature.) 
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TO THE BDITOR OF THE TIMES. 
Sir,—As a fundholder to a “ pretty considera- 
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ble” amount, I wish to make your excellent paper 
the vehicle of a handsome offer to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, 1 am willing to allow the pre- 
Sent taxes payable by me, directly or indirectly, 
to be commuted into a property tax, and the net 
amount deducted from my dividends. I also offer 
to put down my name first, if the ndéble lord will 


‘open ‘polling-books to receive the consent of fund- 


holders, to any really equitable adjustment: the 
opinion of a numerical majority to carry with it 
the consent of the whole class, excepting foreigners, 
who are not concerned in removing the oppro- 
brious folly of paying so much money out of one 
pocket into the other, and thus losing the charges 
of collection .as well as management; to say no- 
thing of smuggling. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
. May 24th, 1833, UMBRATILIS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

THE subject of a silver standard has hitherto 
been confined to very narrow limits in your journal. 
Now being simple enough to think it a matter of 
the most serious importance, that the Times should 
be in advance of public opinion, and should take 
an English, that is, a justice-loying, truth-telling, 
view of all questions, I beg you to give more 
space to this subject and say whether a silver 
standard is not the only basis of a currency secure 
from depreciation, even though an agio should fol- 
low, on gold demanded for exportation. It may be 
very convenient to Mr. Rothschild, it may excite 
his admiration of the bank directors that they al- 
low him to bring in his bank-notes, and receive his 
bullion directly: they may be “clever men and 
know what he wants gold for, without asking any 
questions,”’ (see Bank Evidence :) but they would 
be more useful to the country if they charged Mr. 
Rothschild a slight discount according to the state 
of the market. Thus would he cease to be the 
commissioner of every royal mastiff, who wants 
gold for his military chest; so that each fantastic 
trick played before high heaven whether on abso- 
lute or on revolutionary thrones, would not (as it 
is now) be felt down to the very smallest spiracle 
of English commerce. Thus also when a reformed 
Parliament shall have accomplished its primary 
mission, to give BREAD to the hungry, the gold 
which will then be necessary to pay for the cheap- 
est corn will not have been forced abroad on other 
men’s service, by a high premium on exportation— 
for such in effect is the absence of that premium 
which exists everywhere else. The advantage of 
silver is still more obvious in reference to over-pru- 
dent persons who furnish themselves with a private 
hoard that they may be ready to desert in good 
time, the labouring ship of state. Let each old 
lady in this predicament be compelled either to 
take a portmanteau of dollars, which will soon 
disappear among the cads who attend her omnibus, 
or to pay a swinging discount on her ill-gotten 
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gold, Let persons also who wish to “stop the 
Duke” or the Right Honourable, testify their zeal 
by a considerable and increasing loss. 

I am confident that you are not one of those who 
in their anxiety to guard against depreciation for- 
get the paramount advantages of an extensive cur- 
rency. There are means of preventing such a 
currency from ending in a bank restriction, nor 
should it be forgotten that the pound-note was 
only alledged to have fallen one shilling, nine years 
after that measure. Now a cause which is nine 
years producing its effect, nel mondo mutabile e 
leggiero, is so little like causes in general, that it 
reminds one of an anecdote among the Piozziana, 
A lady, censured by Johnson for unfeeling beha- 
viour on a particular occasion, asserted that she 
had dropped a tear. Yes, madam, said Johnson, 
you dropped a tear ; but in the mean time you ate 
nine larks. 

Iam, Sir, &e, 
30 May, 1833. ARGENT, 

ARGENT must not tempt us to revive a contro- 
versy for the present set at rest.— Editor, 

EGYPTIAN DOCUMENT. 
{From the Turkish.) 
TO THE GOVERNOR ΟΡ THE DISTRICT. 

WITH respect to the mem whom we take for the 
service of our victorious war department, some 
draw their teeth, some blind themselves, and others 
maim themselves on their way to us, and for this 
reason we send back the greater part: and also [ 
see in the report of the war department, that there 
is always a deficiency. Send, then, before an hour 
elapses, all the men wanting, provided they be 
able-bodied and healthy, and those whom thou 
dost send must be in concert with the Sheiks, and 
when thou dost expedite them, let each know that 
he must not maim himself, because 1 will take 
from the family of every such offender men in his 
place, and he who has maimed himself shall be 
sent to the galleys all his life. I have already or- 
dered this to the Sheiks in writing, and do thou 
also take care, in concert with the Sheiks, to levy 
the men demanded, and send them immediately. 

And the number of the rest of the men who re« 
main in your department send me with the least 
possible delay. This I demand. 

Alexandria, 21 Shawal, 1248 (12 March, 1833.) 

THE SEAL OF M&HEMED ALI. 
(True translation. ) 
GeorGe ΟΥἹ1Β, First Interpreter. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 
“ Go again, buy us a little food.”—Gen. xiii, 2. 


Sir,—These words were addressed to the twelve 
Patriarchs by their aged father, Israel: his exis- 
tence, and that of the unborn nation descending 
from him, depended on a free trade in corn, which 
he was too wise to prohibit on pretence of encou- 
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raging agriculture, or of retaining specie in his own 
principality, and the consignment was followed by 
remarkable consequences to the exporting nation — 
also, ei ey ‘gh. 

There was an alliance between Solomon (whose 
wealth and wisdom are asserted on more fashion- 
able testimony than the Bible) and Hiram, King 
of the Phoenicians. This friendship between the 
two ruling powers of the world was based in reci- 
procity of capital benefits, no less than the means 


of sustaining life on the one hand and the methods 


of adorning it on the other. Without a free trade 
in corn (which is proved by the contemporary re- 
cords) the Phoenicians of Palestine could never 
have performed their adventurous exploits, pro- 
nounced by Herodotus to be divine missions (Sep 
πορύπῃ χρεωρνοι), Wherever they 

precious fabrics they were paid in that 
they did not absurdly pretend to raise 
wherever they found corn, they deposited arts and 
Hebrew letters; but their principal corn was 
with their neighbours the Israelites, trade 
between these two countries continued at least a 
thousand years, and is mentioned again incident- 
ally, Acts xii. 20.; for, nothing is better authenti- 
cated than the fertility of Judea, though at present 
the encroachment of sand makes it difficult to ima- 
gine, It was this identical trade in another direc- 
tion which carried the Apostle Paul to Rome for 
the first time in a vessel laden with wheat, — 

The reader of Livy's History cannot fail to be 
struck with the consistent friendship between the 
Romans and the Kings of Sicily: this also was 
founded in a commerce of benefits. The Romans 
having succeeded to the empire of the sea, former- 
ly held by the Phoonicians, looked to it for their 
supplies. Sicily was called their granary: and 
why should England, the maritime centre of the 
new and old worlds, exclude the harvests of the 
Liessineie ores So Wine: ὄνον a 
exhausting and excessive production ? 


‘** Haud male Telemachus, proles patientis Ulysse! 
“Non est aptus equis Ithace locus... — 
“ Continuo has leges eternaque foedera certis 
** Imposuit natura locis, quo tempore primdm 
** Deucalion——,”” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES, 

Sir,—lf it be true that the laws. affecting debtors 

are to be amended, now is the time to prevent the 


Irish clergy from borrowing in future on their 


‘church property.’’ Under the present system an 


individual may contrive by exemplary prudence, 
out of a living of 1,000], per annum, to save 500/. . 


for his daughter : this she immediately lends at 12 
per cent. to her cousin, also a clergyman. Such 


lenders, with the solicitors, the insurance-offices, 


and kers, form a population; the 
serf pays all. Mean time the clerk is determined 
to go on with half a dozen horses in the stable at 


a 


Ἷ 
ἶ 
᾿ 
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all events ; no wonder, therefore, he should care- 
fully adjust the keenest edge of popular resentment 
against his own head, though many of his ungra- 
cious acts originate in hungry creditors or assig- 
‘nees. Hence also the huckstering, the pig-job- 
bing disputes about small sums out of great in- 
comes, which have ended by overturning, for the 
present at least, the Irish church or tithes. But, 
in fact, a very large proportion of the clergy will 
be richer without tithes, handing them over to cre- 
ditors, who accept them with what appetite they 
may. The church in England is often served by 
dilettanti: with the exception of professedly learned 
persons, they have very commonly fortunes of their 
own, and do not live by the altar, but on the other 
side of the water their incomes are almost entirely 
derived from preferment. These administrative 
blunders in the tithe system have evidently impe- 
ded that proselytism for which the church is said to 
exist in Ireland; but they have also rendered odious 
and difficult the real duty of providing instruction 
and comfort for those scattered Protestants who 
dwell in lowly and distant vales, and to whom the 
“faith of the throne is tacitly pledged. These re- 
marks are suggested by a bitter experience ; let 
me hope that the Solicitor-General may see them 
in your justice-loving columns, 
I have the honour to be, &c. 


14 July, 1833, L. L. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir,—A volume is announced as “speedily to be 
published,” tending to show that Mr. Calcraft was 
associated with Sir P. Francis in composing the 
letters of Junius. Not knowing what disclosures 
this work may contain, I wish previously to submit 
to your readers the solution, as I conceive, of that 
mystery. The principal questions are—Iist, Why 
did the discovery so long baffle the acutest inquirers, 
᾿ although so clear a case is now made for Sir Philip ἢ 
2d, Why did the author not reveal the celebrated 
vellum copy, and so forth, previous to his death ? 

First, it must be observed that the discovery fol- 
lowed close upon the publication of Woodfall’s 
Junius, which presented for the first time sufficient 
grounds for a decision, and which disclosed in par- 
ticular the letters written by the Junius firm under 
other signatures. These facts would never have 
been divulged by Woodfall’s family, who might 
shrewdly guess at the author, till they were sure 
that the principal reasons for concealment had 
passed away among the changes and chances of 
life, 

Secondly, Sir P. Francis “died and made .no 
sign,” because, though an essential contributor to 
the whole correspondence, and probably conductor 
of the “conveyancing department,” so named by 
himself, he was yet conscious of not being the real 
Junius ; the wonderful polish and superior metal 
of the greater efforts of Junius proceeded from Dr. 
Francis, his father, the inimitable translator of two 
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inimitable authors, Horace and Demosthenes. The 
most surprising part of the business is, that Mr. 
Taylor, the author of Junius Identified, after com- 
mencing on the true supposition that Dr. Francis 
was Junius, should have been persuaded to re-write 
the whole, and give the fame, if fame it is, to the 
son, although his published works, sparkling, as 
they do, with talent and learning, scarcely contain 
a sentence which will be ‘‘remembered in his line 
with his land’s language.”’ The first pamphleteer 
of his time, he did not soar to that immeasurable 
height above all pamphlets which has made Junius 
a species of literary swan. The wonderful circum- 
stantial and internal coincidences which extorted 
from one of our twelve judges an opinion, that “the 
evidence was strong enough to hang a man,” arise 
from obvious causes. Sir Philip frequently contri- 
buted, especially on his own concerns, as in the 
letters of ‘ Veteran ;’’ also his well-known voracity 
of praise (some of the noblest racers stand in more 
need of spur than others) made him willing to keep 
up the chain of evidence by dotting his i’s through 
life, and signing his initials, as he had done in the 
Woodfall correspondence. 

But the main source from which so much cir- 
cumstantial evidence arose, was an identity of style, 
with an obvious disparity of power, between father 
and son. Much of the information must have 
been obtained by the latter, whose great abilities, 
vivacity of temperament, and extraordinary indus- 
try and courage fitted him for the task of managing 
the intrigue, and of supporting it too by contribu- 
tions perhaps of a more mercurial character. This 
also explains the complete unity and inviolable 
secrecy of the whole transaction ; the two writers 
were continually seen to dine at the same table, 
each with a Greek book before him, bestowing mor- 
sels on a favorite cat, who used to be their only 
guest ; and other anecdotes are preserved tending 
to show that their habits fitted them for the most 
complete co-operation. Sit P. Francis may have 
thought that the risk of the couveyancing depart- 
ment, perhaps also the marshalling of the plot, en- 
titled him to the name of Junius, although the Vir- 
gilian perfection of style proceeded from his father. 
Still he was aware that had he claimed the sole 
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‘title he would have been contradicted by indivi- 


duals still surviving, who were intrusted with the 
secret; he therefore preferred leaving it in abey- 
ance between two, or making the disclosure by a 
side-wind. 

Iam, Sir, &c. 


10 December, 1833. UMBRATILIS. 


DUBLIN MORNING REGISTER. 

TO MESSRS. THE RIGHT HON. E. J. LITTLETON, 
AND THE HON. AND LEARNED Ὁ. 0’CONNELL, 
ESQ. 

GENTLEMEN,—For several months, “‘the winter 
of our discontent was made glorious summer” by 
appearances of a mutual understanding between 
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you; some confidence was placed in these appear- 
ances from Mr. Littleton’s evidently appreciating 
Mr. O’Connell’s character, and also from the well- 
known firmness which preserves the latter from 
being swayed by any respect of persons without a 
radical change of measures. Deeply concerned in 
the pacific relations between the two countries, I 
beg to ask, What is to come next? We have now 
a Secretary who has made his office respectable 
for the first time; no stripling office copier per- 
forming his apprentissage in a country where he is 
not allowed to do good, and where it is impossible 
to make things worse, but a man, a gentleman, a 
representative who is not ashamed amidst the ad- 
versity of the Whigs to meet his constituents; a 
person more indispensable to the Ministers than 
they tohim. He states, on his own knowledge, 
to the London Government that £300 is absolutely 
necessary for the public service in Ireland, and is 
flatly denied that sum. What then remains for 
him but to quit his office and let his employers find 
a successor? It is not necessary to suppose him 
so penetrated with the wrongs of Ireland as to join 
himself to those who have sacrificed their lives in 
this righteous cause. 


1 que perosi 


Projecere animas 


though certainly there couJd not be a more noble 
motive. Unless an Englishman throws the whole 
weight of his existence into the scale of right, he 
feels himself a partaker in every injustice which 
the temporary shifts of a ministry may sanction, 
If he deserves his name, he would rather submit 
to a grievance than take share in a fraud. When 
we cease to be conscientious we are nothing: crass 
ignorance alone can excuse our remaining passive 
in such matters. Doubtless the great Chatham 
felt the wrongs of America more deeply than any 
grievance of his own; he saw a war carried on 
which in the regular order of nature and Provi- 
dence must bring a curse on England: he died 
protesting against it; the feelings also of Swift 
(who was connected with England) were very 
similar. Has not Mr. Littleton power to act the 
same part? He knows that Ireland cannot be go- 
verned without three total changes ;—in the jury 
system—in the maintenance of clergy—in the mu- 
nicipal force; how then can he remain in office 
without a pledge that they will be fully adopted ? 
These, also, form the ultimatum of Mr. O’Connell, 
as we may collect from an interesting letter of his 
published several weeks ago in the Spectator; he 
hints at minor grievances, but, Expressum facit 
tacere omissum, and at all events, these points are 
a grief to all reasonable, well meaning men. 

As to the Repeal of the Union (except “ ab- 
stractedly’’) it is not exactly the point for an En- 
glishman to insist on: but in every question about 
the treatment of Ireland we might be content with 
asking, what would Russia have done by Poland ? 
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ot 


Ties to treat the bare idea as a prov 
able by “war at the knife’s point,” a war 
butcher against sheep ? ee tM 


bill, which was intended to add new girths to a 


by the healthiness of the appetite, but when Mah- 


coat, and sticks a cigar in his mouth, he only has- 
tens the fall of his country by unnecessary changes. — 


All the safe-guards in the English constitution were 


demanded, and the best of all were extorted, In _ 


the present case little enough has been extorted, 


for, if you allow the church-cess as a set-off for 


the ravage of the coercion bill, you leave absolute- 


ly nothing as the fruit of thirty years agitation in | 
and out of parliament. But, if reforms ought not — 


to be refused from a fear of yielding, much less 
should they be avoided from fear of trouble. As- 
suming that the cess and tithe must be put on a 
very different footing, it will be evidently a saving of 
trouble to complete both simultaneously, and put 


the whole local taxation on a sound footing. Thus — 


would Ireland at length have her Alfred: ALFRED, 


whose words were never suffered to fall to the ground | 


and whose organization of England has remained 
a thousand years sacred and untouched amidst the 
billows of time, because he thought it a happiness 
and an honour to be the servant of the people. 
Then would the land have her sabbaths, as it were, 
from hangmen and tax-gatherers; the people 
would indeed, be taxed, but for their own security 
and instruction, or for their just debts and no more, 
and instead of serving as scape-goats to English 
hypocrisy and pride, would remain bound to us by 
a commerce of benefits, and by the * golden 
of the crown.” t 
Great would have been the pleasure to moderate 
persons if Mr, Littleton’s measures had sanctioned 
the almost superstitious confidence we feel in 
O’Connell; that their friendship has vanished can-— 
not be owing to want of sagacity or consistency in 
the latter, but to the want of a more inflexible deter- 


mination in the former, to discharge his duty or 


leave his office. 


A gen’rous friendship no cold medium knows, 
Burns with one love, with one resentment glows ; 
One should our int’rests, one our passions be: Ὁ 
My friend should hate the man that injures me. 


20 December, 1833. BRITTANUS, 
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AN ECHO FROM ENGLAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING REGISTER. 

Sir,—Without pretending to much knowledge 
of public business, I have occasionally troubled 
you with a few generalities on Irish affairs, as the 

connected with them appear to turn more 
on principles than on details. At present my geo- 
graphical position enables me to observe those evo- 
lutions of Mr. O’Connell’s fame in England, which 
are almost equally interesting with the events of 
his life. The English, being apt to unite instinc- 
tively against oppression, and even against superi- 
ority, have formed, in the upper and middling 
classes, a sort of Political Union against his great 
moral preponderance. Notwithstanding the de- 
monstration which our times have seen in the 
person of a celebrated baronet, that apparent con- 
sistency may be rhetoric, may be egotism, or may 
be worse, it would be affectation to deny that Mr. 
O’Connell’s consistency is generally questioned 
here among genteel persons; yet, in all probability, 
he will soon acquire as remarkable an influence 
with all classes here as in Ireland. No nation has 
-a.greater value for integrity like his, as soon as we 
know it; and if once he obtains our confidence, we 
will never divide his strength—we will never clog 
the wheels of his policy. ‘The incredible stolidity 
of the arguments against him would long ago have 
appeared, but for his disdainful way of leaving all 
personal charges to their own internal refutation, 
appearing rather to rejoice than otherwise in oblo- 
quy; and it is just this ‘noble not-caring’ which 
ultimately will give him greater power in propor- 
tion to the present delay. 

Unhappily, the worst part of English feeling is 
but too well represented in the House of Commons. 
O'Connell is too often mentioned here in terms 
equivalent to murder; nor are his measures ever 
impugned, except on the supposition that the Irish- 

᾿ man—a sort of humani alienwm—may be outlawed 
at pleasure. With such motives, the burning focus 
of criticism has passed over every public and every 


private hour of an eventful life; and what is the στο - 


sult ?—a long discussion in the papers as to the court 
ceremonies of King George IV. at Dublin, fourteen 
years ago! Incredible as it may appear, these 
Scenes made a great impression on official men, 
because they coolly presumed that the Agitator 
was on the point of throwing up his occupation, to 
obtain the honors of knighthood, or to be made an 
exciseman. It has never been his business to con- 
tradict the notion of his anxiety to take office: 
totally disbelieved by his friends, the idea may give 
him some advantages in the camp of his enemies. 

The English journals, or at least the genteel 
ones, find it easier to confirm hatred by a few ver- 
bal fallacies, than to dispel ignorance by a glim- 
mering of the sense. The principal morning news- 
papers have pertinaciously excluded, to the great 
stultifying of their readers, the various letters and 
speeches which your illustrious friend daily threw 
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off from the abundance of his heart, giving only 
the idle, the bitter, the clever commentary—affect- 
ing to tear off a disguise, they concealed all those 
lineaments of the supposed mask which point it out 
to be genuine. There is scarcely a speech or letter 
of his intended for general perusal, which does not 
contain sentences that would stamp bim a perfectly 
honest man in the opinion of the English, for which 
very reason they are generally cushioned. Not 
so with his addresses in the House of Commons, 
even if they were fairly reported, for in them the 
personal traits which throw real light on character 
are naturally superseded; and besides, the majo- 
rity have such excellent reasons for adhering to 
sound, well-wearing maxims of hatred, that his 
object is rather to make them show what their views 
are, than to please, or propitiate them. Certainly 
he has made the best speeches on general subjects 
which have been heard within those walls while 
he sat there, but still he would exert himself more, 
on Irish. questions, to any auditory than to the 
House of Commons, who are perfectly case-hard- 
ened on those points. 

Such appears to be the present state of opinion : 
bear with me while I repeat also the present state 
of the fact—a sort of repetition which is sometimes 
useful. As to the past, nothing has been conceded ; 
the church cess being still levied from the same 
impoverished resources, with all the checks re- 
moved,—As to the future, it is a point confessed 
that Ireland can’t be governed till the juries are 
struck fairly, till the local taxes are equalised, per- 
haps consolidated, and at all events applied to na- ὁ 
tional purposes, fill a volunteer force is raised, 
such as may obliterate even the memory of police 
and yeomanry. The dangers of an armed Catholic 
ascendancy are pretended or imaginary—the peo- 
ple should rather be cautioned by their friends 
against enrolling themselves in such a force till 
their just demands are satisfied. 

As to the advocate personally, the facts may be 
thus stated :—In 1829 he is seen standing on the 
steps of the throne, and hears himself described in 
a solemn debate of the House of Lords, by the 
first minister of the crown, as a person who would 
be an ornament to any administration. We know 
very well that Lord Grey’s purpose was to detach 
him from his party, and thus close the last spiracle 
by which the stifled voice of nature might be heard; 
also, that his lordship could not well imagine any 
other way than by facilitating his taking office, 
with every member of his family that could read 
and write. This may lower the value of human 
testimony, but how can we have a higher human 
testimony of integrity, or how believe that common 
honesty was excepted in such an eulogium? In 
the present session, on a like solemn occasion, the 
King of Great Britain and Ireland, in person, is 
fain to contradict his minister, and to fulminate 
‘indignation’ against the same himble individual 
—plainly because he refused to take office. 
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No wonder that the King should wish O’Connell 
to be one of his advisers, for he is enrolled, on the 
testimony of his enemies, among the teachers of 
mankind. He teaches us to answer one great and 
difficult question—Who is my neighbour? Yes, 
Englishmen, a PAPIsT is your neighbour; it is he 
that would roll away the curse from your door— 
the curse of prépense iniquity in former years, 
which you retain without an adequate motive—ig- 
norant of the Irish because you hate them, hating 
them only because ignorant. For, what is the 
motive? ‘Take the tithe at halfa million—deduct 
nothing for lay impropriation, nothing for the 
charges of managing such a tax—rate the time of 
our clergy, steeped in secular cares, consumed in 
negociation and purchases, at nothing, and still 
the five millions which Mr. Secretary Stanley 
chucked at those interesting Planters would have 
kept them in the requisite affluence for ten years. 

The Irish are taught by Mr. O’Connell to an- 
swer another question—How often shall I forgive? 
Without touching on the sentiment of the case, it 
is evident that taxation and insult have been heap- 
ed on them, as it were, in complication. To speak 
only of local taxes, (for these the people can see 
applied to their annoyance,) money, though a 
principal object with individuals, has never been 
so with government; the real purpose has hitherto 
been, dragooning, and they are merely taxed by 
accident; such is the line of conduct pursued to- 
wards a nation in whom gratitude is a passion! 

I have been so placed as to see the various inju- 
ries of this most patient people, and know, by a 
sad experience, doth clauses of O’Connell’s asser- 
tion, that they are shot by Whitefeet on one side, 
and by police on the other. I have seen an army 
of apprentices drawn up under the command of a 
fat little gentleman, 65 years of age; and while 
this worthy man was wiping his spectacles—for he 
swore solemnly that he saw no necessity for firing, 
a woman gave the order which was but too well 
obeyed, and continued long after the hasty crowd 
of peasants had fled, leaving fifty men, women, 
and children rolling on the ground. IT have seen 
a common soldier drop his iron tear at the thought 
of so beautiful a spot being marred by discord. 
The whole concoction of this business was as bad 
as Carrickshock—worse ; for it is the disposition 
of a floek to err; but it is expected of shepherds 
to be faithful, and ignorance in them is culpable. 

On the other hand I have seen a most nefandous 
exploit of Whitefeet on my own estate—a scene 
too sickening to be related, and which even went 
beyond the usual bounds of fiction; but never was 
the tribunal of assassins more accursed—never 
was that dangerous flush of anger which they ex- 
cite more dangerous, than when it extracted from 
Mr. Sheil a few unmeaning words, of which official 
spies took care to remind him when he least ex- 
pected, 


The friends of Jreland are much relieved to find | 
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Mr. O’Connell expressing himselfin favour of cheap 
bread, for which he deserves, under all the cireum- 


stances, the thanks of humanity. This is Catholi- — 


city indeed. It appears, also, that his own party, 
or too many of them, turned upon him, and divided 
his strength in an hour of trial. He is not com- 
manded to forgive his friends. He should look 
now for help, first, among the industrious classes 
of his own countrymen; secondly, among his 
pledged and implicit supporters; thirdly, among 
his conscientious and well-meaning opposers. He 
has already confessed that his truest friends are 
Protestants; but his only advisers are in the per- 
manent council of good men in every age and 
clime : of their sentiments he has private intelli- 


gence ; of their decrees he is not the least able ex-_ 


positor. 
All this may be prejudice ; it may be a kind of 


superstition. Show us the man who, amidst con- 


tending tempests has proved a more 
triotism, a more sublime integrity : 
fer our allegiance to him, the prime agitator will 


pa- 
trans- Ὁ 


resign the helm and become his most enthusias- — 


tic admirer. Show us a man who could do what 
he has done, without ever giving pain to the most 
thin-skinned selfishness or the most ague-cheeked 
vanity: he shall be the first of living patriots, and 
Daniel O’Connell shall be the second. 
1 have the honour, Sir, &e. 
Dorchester, Feb. 8. H. G. C. 
TO THE PRESS. i 

I must always rejoice when the Press takes a 
powerful stand on any “catholic question ;” and 
if there is one case more than another on which 
intelligible hints should be given to a government, 
the bread-question is such. What is every body’s 
business is nobody’s so properly as yours. Like 
the Portuguese Juiz do povo you have to 
seize the sovereign’s bridle, to remind him why he 
is placed on a throne, and in so doing you 
friend, as he is scarcely justified in giving us laws 
for which we shew ourselves unfit by the very cir- 
cumstance of not demanding them, 

Assuming that the general run of politicians, the 
mere negotiis pares,the bustling, shining personages 
who are called public men, because public affairs 
are their profit or amusement, assuming that they 
have no interest on “catholic questions’ except 
on private grounds—for otherwise they would hard- 
ly leave them ‘‘open’’—it follows that the office of 
deciding such questions is vacant because abdi- 
cated, The people is so far justly called the source 
of legitimate power, inasmuch as they will readily 
obey any person who will think for them: will 
any one dare assert that Lord Chandos can think 
for them? . 

When I behold a factious band agree . 

To call it freedom when themselves are free ; 

Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw, 

Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law. 


TO THE PRESS. 


I come back to the elements of society and ask, 
Why have the rich a greater facility of dictating 
than the poor of complaining? Is it legal to de- 
cide as legislators on the amount of their own 
rents? No man is expected to be juge et parti, 
the honest jury-man, instead of pretending to rise 
above the influence of his feelings when his own 
pocket is concerned, quietly walks out of the box. 

After all, the autocratic branch of our constitution 
is the great body of the people in their profound 
and conscientious convictions: why so? because 
their constant language is, whether on corn or on 
any other subject, Nolumus leges Anglie mutari: 
but of their rulers it would not always be easy to 
say as much. 


It is recorded in Sacred History, that when a 


young king was ascending the throne, the sages 
who had stood before his father, the wisest of mor- 
tals, said to him, “If thou wilt be the servant of 
this people and wilt serve them and speak good 
words to them, then they will be thy servants for 
ever.”? He took the opposite course, he was ad- 
vised by the Chandos’s of the day, his conduct 
amounted to abdication, the title of the insurgents 
was consecrated and affirmed, and he lost his king- 
dom for ever. The conduct of our own Alfred was 
very different; he began as a rebel, when he came 
into office he was a radical reformer, and his me- 
mory is blessed, because he was not ashamed to 
act on a principle repeated eleven times in the 
Gospels alone, ‘“* Whosoever will be first among 
you let him be your servant.” 

The cry for food is the first cry of nature ; si non 
pavisti, occidistii Who would pity the king of 
Naples if he laid a tax on maccaroni for the benefit 
of his Austrian troops, and how can we wonder at 
the modest “‘Spence’s plan,”’ or at vague ideas of 
universal suffrage, if an omnifarious taxation is 

still to wrench from us the staff of life itself, and 
that, not for the poor but for the peers. 

' The notion of encouraging agriculture was not 
in order to produce dearth but the contrary; and 
as to danger of famine, rich in flocks and herds, 
with immense granaries of bonded corn, we should 
be safe till the crop of every country in the old and 
new world had failed during successive years, a 
calamity which no policy could avert. 

‘The rent-receivers are the main losers by the 
present system, as having a ‘‘real’’ interest in the 
general welfare, and also being particularly con- 
cerned in the productive power of the actual soil 
which requires change above all things. In the 
small farms of Belgium, averaging ten hectures or 
25 acres, seven or eight patches of different crops 
are seen at one time, but if they had been dragged 
by a blind nobility to rack the ground with repeti- 
tions of a single, exhausting crop, we should not 
have heard long of the fertility of that country. 

One effect of a change in the corn-laws will be 
to render the farming capitalist less tenacious and 
encroaching, and more willing to spare small por- 
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tions of ground to go with the cottages ; certainly, 
the smallness of the allotments now given, toge- 
ther with the inconvenience of their position, shews 
how cheaply the evils of the state might be cured 
if the will were not wanting. It is your part to 
defend Lord Wronghead of Wronghead, in ——— 
shire, with all the family of Blunderbuss, from 
themselves, They are already punished by poor- 
rates, by incendiaries, by the spectral remains of 
labourers defrauded of hire, to whom they dole out 
a thankless pittance. The same boon which is 
criminal when extorted is twice blest when it de- 
scends in the form of mercy. 
25 April, 1834. 
DURANDARTE AND BELERMA, 
A SCOTCH BALLAD. 
** Sap and fearful is the Story, 
Of the Roncevalles fight, 
On those fatal Plains of Glory, 
Perish’d many a gallant Knight. 
There fell DURANDARTE, never 
Verse a nobler Chieftain named, 
He before his lips for ever 
Clos’d in silence thus exclaim’d. 
2 
** Oh! BeLerMA! Oh my dear one, 
For my Pain and Pleasure born, 
Seven long years I served thee fair one 
Seven long years my fee was scorn : 
And when now thy Heart, replying 
To my wishes burns like mine, 
Cruel Fate my bliss denying, 
Bids me every hope resign. 


3 
** Ah! though young I fall, believe me, 
Death would never claim a sigh ; 
’Tis to lose thee, ’tis to leave thee, 
Makes me think it hard to die! 
Oh! my Cousin MONTESINOs, 
By that Friendship firm and dear 
Which from Youth has liv’d between us, 
Now my last Petition hear. 
4 
‘* When my Soul, these Limbs forsaking, 
Eager seeks a purer Air; 
' From my Breast the cold Heart taking, 
Give it to BELERMA’S care : 
Say, 1 of my Lands Possessor 
Named her with my dying breath ; 
Say, my Lips I op’d to bless her, 
Ere they clos’d for aye in death. 
5 
“‘ Twice a week, too, how sincerely 
I ador’d her, Cousin, say ; 
* Twice a week, for one who dearly 
Lov’d her, Cousin, bid her pray. 
ΜΟΝΤΕΒΙΝΟΒ, now the hour 
Mark’d by fate is near at hand ; 
Lo ! my Arm has lost its power ; 
Lo! 1 drop my trusty Brand. 
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6 
*« Byes, which forth beheld me going, 
Homewards ne’er shall see me hie; 
Cousin, stop those tears o’erflowing, 
Let me on thy bosom die : 
Thy kind Hand my Eye-lids closing, 
Yet one Favour I implore ; 
Pray thou for my Soul’s reposing, 
When my Heart shall throb no more, 
8 
“30 shall Jesus, still attending, 
Gracious to a Christian’s Vow 
Pleas’d accept my Ghost ascending, 
And a seat in Heay’n allow.” 
Thus spoke Gallant DuRANDARTE, 
Soon his brave Heart broke in twain ; 
Greatly joy’d the Moorish Party, 
That the gallant Knight was slain. 
8 
Bitter weeping, MONTESINOs, 
Took from him his Helm and Glaive; 
Bitter weeping, MONTESINOs, 
Dug his gallant Cousin’s Grave : 
To perform his promise made, he 
Cut the Heart from out the Breast ; 
That BELERMA, wretched Lady! 
Might receive the last bequest. 
9 
Sad was Monresinos’ Heart, he 
Felt distress his Bosom rend ; 
“Oh! my Cousin DURANDARTE 
Woe is me to view thy end ! 
Sweet in manners, fair in Favour 
Mild in temper, fierce in Fight ; 
Warrior Nobler, Gentler, Braver, 
Never shall behold the Light. 


10 
* Cousin, Lo! my Tears bedew thee, 
How shall I thy loss survive ? 
DURANDARTE, he who slew thee, 
Wherefore left he me alive ?”’ 
LORD DANBY. 
In the debate about the prosecution of the Lord 


DURANDARTE,.—LORD DANBY. 


Treasurer Danby, we are told of a very 


and excited to display his abilities, by the Duke of 
Buckingham, (who meant no favour to the ‘Trea- 
surer, but only ridicule), was resolved, before he 
went up, to speak upon any subject that should 


offer. Accordingly’ he’ stood’ sae Seanwres er 4 


self thus : 
My Lonps, I understand little of Latin, tate 
good deal of English, and not a little of the Eng- 


lish History, from which I have learned the mis- — 


chiefs of such kinds of prosecutions as these, and 
the ill fate of the prosecutors. I could many 
instances and those very ancient; but 
I shall go no farther back than the latter 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, at which time 
Essex was run down by Sir Walter 
your Lordship’s know very well what of 
Sir Walter Raleigh. iy i ry a τ down 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and your know 
what became of my Lord Bacon, The Duke of 
Buckingham, he run down my Lord Bacon, and 
your Lordships know what happened to the Duke 
of xe Sdenbiatiatad Sir Thomas Wentworth, after- 
wards Earl of Strafford, he run down the Duke of 
Buckingham, and you all know what became of 
him. Sir Harry Vane, he run down the Earl of 
Strafford, and your Lordships know what became 
of Sir Harry Vane. Chancellor Hyde, he run down 
Sir Harry Vane, and your Lordships know what 
became of the Chancellor. Sir Thomas Osborne, 
now Earl of Danby, run down Chancellor Hyde, 
but what will become of the Earl of Danby your 
Lordships best can tell. But let me see the man 
that dare run the Earl of Danby down, and we 
shall soon see what will become ofhim.” 
This being pronounced with a remarkable hu- 
mour and tone, the Duke of Buckingham both 
surprised and disappointed, after his way, ¢ried 
out, “ The man’s inspired! ‘and claret has done 
the business.” Extracted fromi( morale Per. 
liamentary Debates, Vol I) 
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THE TRAVELLER; 
oR, . i " 
A PROSPECT OF SOCIETY. v2 


BY OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 


Remore, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 

Or by the lazy Scheld, or wandering Po; 

Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door ; 
Or where Campania’s plain forsaken lies, 

A weary waste expanding to.the skies ; 
Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 

My heart, untravell’d, fondly turns to thee ; 


Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. — 
Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend, 
And round his dwelling guardian saints attend τὺ 
Blest be that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire ; 

Blest that abode, where want and pain repair, 
And every stranger finds a ready chair ; 


THE TRAVELLER. 


Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crown’d 
Where all the ruddy family around 

Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale ; 

Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 

And learn the luxury of doing good. 

But me, not destined such delights to share, 
My prime of life in wandering spent and care ; 
Impell’d with steps unceasing to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view ; 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies ; 

My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 
E’en now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
1 sit me down a pensive hour to spend ; 
And, plac’d on high above the storm’s career, 
Look downward where a hundred realms appear; 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wide, 
The pomp of kings, the shepherd’s huinbler pride. 

When thus Creation’s charms around combine, 
Amidst the store should thankless pride repine ὃ 
Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 
- That good which makes each humbler bosom vain ? 
Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can, 
These little things are great to little man ; 

And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 

Exults in all the good of all mankind, 

Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendour 
crown’d ; 

Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion round ; 

Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale ; 

Ye bending swains that dress the flowery vale ; 

For me your tributary stores combine ; 

Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine. 

As some lone miser, visiting his store, 

Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o’er ; 
Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill, 

Yet still he sighs for hoards are wanting still ; 
Thus to my breast alternate passions rise, 

Pleas’d with each good that heaven to man supplies: 
Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall, 

To see the hoard of human bliss so small ; 

And oft I wish amidst the scene, to find 

Some spot to real happiness consign’d, 

Where my worn soul, each wandering hope at att, | 
May gather bliss to see my fellows blest. 

But where to find that happiest spot below 

Who can direct when all pretend to know ? 
The shudd’ring tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own : 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 

And his long nights of revelry and ease : 

The naked negro, panting at the line, 

Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 
Basks in the glare or stems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 
Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er we roam, 
His first, best country, ever is at home. 

And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 
And estimate the blessings which they share, 
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Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind : 

As different good by art or nature given, 

To different nations, makes their blessings even. 

Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 

Still grants her bliss at labour’s earnest call ; 
With food as well the peasant is supplied 

On Idra’s cliffs as Arno’s shelvy side; 

And though the rocky-crested summits frown, 
These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down. 
From art more various are the blessings sent ; 
Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content. 

Yet these each other’s power so strong contest, 
That either seems destructive of the rest. 

Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment fails ; 
And honour sinks where commerce long prevails. 
Hence every state, to one lov’d blessing prone, 
Conforms and models life to that alone ; 

Each to the fav’rite happiness attends, 

And spurns the plan that aims at other ends ; 
Till, carried to excess in each domain, 

This fav’rite good begets peculiar pain. 

But let us try these truths with closer eyes, 
And trace them through the prospect as it lies : 
Here for awhile, my proper cares resign’d, 

Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind, 
Like yon neglected shrub, at random cast, 
That shades the steep, and sighs at every blast. 

Far to the right, where Apennine ascends, 
Bright as the summer, Italy extends ; 

Its uplands sloping deck the mountain side, 

Woods over woods in gay theatric pride ; 

While oft some temple’s mouldering tops between 

With memorable grandeur mark the scene, 
Could Nature’s bounty satisfy the breast, 

The sons of Italy were surely blest ; 

Whatever fruits in different climes are found, 

That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground ; 

Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 

Whose bright succession decks the varied year ; 

Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 

With vernal] lives, that blossom but to die: 

These here disporting own the kindred soil, 

Nor ask luxuriance from the planter’s toil; 

While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand, 

To winnow fragrance round the smiling land. 

But small the bliss that sense alone bestows, 

And sensual bliss is all this nation knows. 

In florid beauty groves and fields appear : 

Man seems the only growth that dwindles here. 

Contrasted faults through all his manners reign ; 

Though poor, luxurious; though submissive, vain; 

Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue : 

And even in penance planning sins anew. 

All evils here contaminate the mind, 

That opulence departed leaves behind ; 

For wealth was theirs, not far remov’d the date 

When Commerce proudly flourish’d through the 
state ; 

At her command the palace learnt to rise ; 

Again the long-fall’n column sought the skies ; 
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The canvas glow’d, beyond e’en nature warm; 
*The pregnant quarry teem’d with human form ; 
Till, more unsteady than the southern gale, 
Commerce on other shores display’d her sail; 
While nought remain’d of all that riches gave, 
But towns unmann’d, and lords without a slave ; 
And late the nation found with fruitless skill, 
Its former strength was but plethoric ill, 

Yet, still the loss of wealth is here supplied 
By arts, the splendid wrecks of former pride ; 
From these the feeble heart, and long-fall’n mind, 
An easy compensation seem to find. 

Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp array’d, 
The pasteboard triumph and the cavalcade ; 
Processions formed for piety and love, 

A mistress or a saint in every grove. 

By sports like these are all their cares beguil’d; 
The sports of children satisfy the child : 

Each nobler aim, represt by long control, 

Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul ; 
While low delights succeeding fast behind, 

In happier meanness occupy the mind : 

As in those domes where Cesars once bore sway, 
Defac’d by time, and tott’ring in decay, 

There in the ruin, heedless of the dead, 

The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed ; 
And, wondering man could want the larger pile, 
Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile. 

My soul, turn from them, turn we to survey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display : 
Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion tread, 
And force a churlish soil for seanty bread, 

No product here the barren hills afford, 

But man and steel, the soldier and his sword. 
No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 

But winter lingering chills the lap of May ; 

No zephyr fondly sues the mountain’s breast, 
But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 


Yet still, even here, content can spread a charm, 


Redress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 


Though poor the peasant’s hut, his feasts tho’ small, 


He sees his little lot the lot of all ; 

Sees no contiguous palace rear its head, 

To shame the meanness of his humble shed; 
No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal, 

To make him loathe his vegetable meal : 

But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 

Each wish contracting, fits him to the soil. 
Cheerful at morn, he wakes from short repose, 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes ; 
With patient angle trolls the finny deep, 

Or drives his vent’rous ploughshare to the steep : 
Or seeks the den where snow-tracks mark the way, 
And drags the struggling savage into day. 

At night returning, every labour sped, 

He sits him down the monarch of a shed ; 
Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
His children’s looks, that brighten at the blaze ; 
While his lov’d partner, boastful of her hoard, 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board, 

And haply too some pilgrim thither led, 

With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 
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Thus every good his native wilds impart, == 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart ; ow 
And e’en those ills that round his mansion rise, __ 
Enhance the bliss his seanty fund supplies; 
Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, —_ 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms; __ 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, = 
Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast, 
So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind’s roar, 

But bind him to his native mountain more. 

Such are the charms to barren states assign’d ; 
Their wants but few, their wishes all confined: — 
Yet let them only share the praisesdue; 
If few their wants, their pleasures are but few: 
For every want that stimulates the breast, 
Becomes a source of pleasure when redrest, 
Whence from such lands each pleasing science flies, 
That first excites desire and then supplies; ph aides 
Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy, 
To fill the languid pause with finerjoy; 
Unknown those powers that raise the 
vatch χορ. ner, <i state coe ον er 
Their level life is but a mouldering fire, 

Unquench’d by want, unfann’d splicing desires 
Unfit for raptures, or, if raptures cheer 

On some high festival of once a year, 

In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire, 

Till buried in debauch the bliss expire. 

But not their joys alone that coarsely flow ; 
Their morals, like their pleasures, are but low; ~ 
For, as refinement stops, from sire to son 
Unalter’d, unimprov’d, the manners run; 

And love’s and friendship’s finely-pointed dart 

Fall blunted from each indurated heart. 

Some sterner virtues o’er the mountain’s breast 

May sit, like falcons, cowering on the nest ; 

But all the gentler morals, such as play 

Thro’ life’s more cultur’d walks, and ene 
way, 

These, far dispers’d, on timorous pinions fly, 

To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. al 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 
I turn ; and France displays her bright domain. 
Gay, sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 
Pleas’d with thyself, whom all the world can please, 
How often have I led thy sportive choir, 

With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire ! 
Where shading elms along the margin grew, 
And freshen’d from the wave the zephyr flew : 
And haply, though my harsh touch falt’ring still, 
But mock’d all tune, and marr’d the dancer’s 
skill; 
Yet would the village praise my wondrous power, 
And dance, forgetful of the noon-tide hour. 
Alike all ages ; dames of ancient days 
Have led their children through the mirthful maze; 
And the gay grandsire, skill’d in gestic lore, — 
Has frisk’d beneath the burden of threescore. 

So blest a life these thoughtless realms display ; 
Thus idly busy rolls their world away : 

Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear, 
For honour forms the social temper here, 
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Honour, that praise which real merit gains, 
Or e’en imaginary worth obtains, 
Here passes current: paid from hand to hand, 
It shifts, in splendid traffic, round his land. 
From courts to camps, to cottages, it strays, 
And all are taught an avarice of praise ; 
They please, are pleased ; they give to get esteem, 
Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem. 
But while this softer art their bliss supplies, 
It gives their follies also room to rise ; 
For praise too dearly lov’d, or warmly sought, 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought ; 
And the weak soul, within itself unblest, 
Leans for all pleasure on another’s breast. 
Hence Ostentation here, with tawdry art, 
Pants for the vulgar praise which fools impart ; 
Here Vanity assumes her pert grimace, 
And trims her robes of frieze with copper lace ; 
Here beggar Pride defrauds her daily cheer, 
To boast one splendid banquet once a year; 
The mind still turns where shifting passion draws, 
Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applause. 
To men of other minds my fancy flies, 
- Embosom’d in the deep where Holland lies. 
Methinks her patient sons before me stand, 
Where the broad ocean leans against the land, 
And, sedulous to stop the coming tide, 
Lift the tall rampire’s artificial pride. 
Onward methinks, and diligently slow, 
The firm, connected bulwark seems to grow : 
Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar, 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore : 
While the pent Ocean rising 6’er the pile, 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile ; 
The slow canal, the yellow-biossom’d vale, 
The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail, 
The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 
A new creation rescu’d from his reign. 
Thus, while around the wave-subjected soil 
Impels the native to repeated toil, 
Industrious habits in each bosom reign, 
And industry begets a love of gain. 
Hence all the good from opulence that springs, 
With all those ills superfluous treasure brings, 
Are here displayed. The much lov’d wealth im- 
parts 
Convenience, plenty, elegance, and arts ; 
But view them closer, craft and fraud appear, 
Ev’n liberty itself is barter’d here. 
At gold’s superior charms all freedom flies, 
The needy sell it, and the rich man buys: 
A land of tyrants, and a den of slaves, 
Here wretches seek dishonourable graves, 
And calmly bent, to servitude conform, 
Dull as their lakes that slumber in the storm. 
Heavens! how unlike their Belgic sires of old ! 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold; 
War in each breast, and freedom on each brow. 
How much unlike the sons of Britain now ! 
Fired at the sound, my genius spreads her wing, 
And flies where Britain courts the western spring ; 
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Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride, 
And brighter streams than famed Hydaspes glide : 
There all around the gentlest breezes stray, 
There gentle music melts on every spray ; 
Creation’s mildest charms are there combined; 
Extremes are only in the master’s mind: 
Stern o’er each bosom Reason holds her state, 
With daring aims irregularly great ; 
Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of human kind pass by; 
Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band, 
By forms unfashion’d, fresh from Nature’s hand, 
Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 
True to imagined right, above control, 
While ev’n the peasant boasts these rights to scan, 
And learns to venerate himself as man. 
Thine, Freedom, thine the blessings pictured 
here ; 
Thine are those charms that dazzle and endear: 
Too blest indeed were such without alloy, 
But, foster’d ev’n by Freedom, ills annoy: 
That independence Britons prize too high, 
Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tie ; 
The self-dependent lordlings stand alone, 
All claims that bind and sweeten life unknown; 
Here, by the bonds of nature feebly held, 
Minds combat minds, repelling and repell’d; 
Ferments arise, imprison’d factions roar, 
Repress’d ambition struggles round her shore ; 
Till, over-wrought, the general system feels 
Its motions stop, or frenzy fire the wheels. 
Nor this the worst. As nature’s ties decay, 
As duty, love, and honour, fail to sway, 
Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, 
Still gather strength, and force unwilling awe. 
Hence all obedience bows to these alone, 
And talent sinks, and merit weeps unknown ; 
Till time may come, when, stripp’d of all her 
charms, 
The land of scholars, and the nurse of arms, 
Where nobler stems transmit the patriot flame, 
Where kings have toil’d, and poets wrote, for 
fame, 
One sink of level avarice shall lie, 
And scholars, soldiers, kings, unhonour’d die. 
Yet think not, thus when Freedom’s ills I state, 
I mean to flatter kings, or court the great: 
Ye powers of truth, that bid my soul aspire, 
Far from my bosom drive the low desire ! 
And thou, fair Freedom, taught alike to feel 
The rabble’s rage, and tyrant’s angry steel ; 
Thou transitory flower, alike undone 
By proud contempt, or favour’s fostering sun ; 
Still may thy blooms the changeful clime endure ! 
I only would repress them to secure ; 
For just experience tells, in every soil, 
That those who think must govern those that toil ; 
And all that Freedom’s highest aims can reach 
Is but to lay proportion’d loads on each, 
Hence, should one order disproportion’d grow, 
Its double weight must ruin all below. 
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O then how blind to all that truth requires, 
Who think it freedom when a part aspires ! 
Calm is my soul, nor apt to rise in arms, 

Except when fast-approaching danger warms: 
But when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 
Contracting regal power to stretch their own; 
When I behold a factious band agree 

To call it freedom when themselves are free ; 
Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw, 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law; 
The wealth of climes, where savage nations roam, 
Pillaged from slaves, to purchase slaves at home; 
Fear, pity, justice, indignation, start, 

Tear off reserve, and bare my swelling heart; 
Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 

I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 

Yes, brother, curse with me that baleful hour 

When first ambition struck at regal power; 

And thus, polluting honour in its source, 

Gave wealth to. sway the mind with double force. 
Have we not seen, round Britain’s peopled shore, 
Her useful sons exchanged for useless ore ὃ 

Seen all her triumphs but destruction haste, 

Like flaring tapers brightening as they waste ? 
Seen Opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 

Lead stern Depopulation in her train, 

And over fields where scatter’d hamlets rose, 

In barren, solitary pomp repose ? 

Have we not seen, at Pleasure’s lordly call, 

The smiling long-frequented village fall? 

Beheld the duteous son, the sire decay’d, 

The modest matron, and the blushing maid, 
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Forced from their homes, a melancholy train, 
To traverse climes beyond the western main; _ 
Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps around, 
And Niagara stuns with thundering sound? 
Ev’n now, perhaps, as there some pilgrim strays 
Through tangled forests, and through ac 
ways ; 
Where beasts with man divided empire claim, 7 
And the brown Indian marks with murderous 
aim; «ἡ 
There, while above the giddy tempest flies, 
And all around distressful yells arise, ; 


Ἰ The pensive exile, bending with his woe, 
| To stop too fearful, and too faint to go, 


Casts a long look where Engiand’s glories shine, 
And bids his bosom sympathize with mine. — 
Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind. 
Why have i suny'ddram plana eedimenen 
To seek a good each government bestows? — 
In every government, though terrors reigi, 
Though tyrant kings or tyrant laws restrain, — 
How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure ! 
Still to ourselves, in every place consign’d, 
Our own felicity we make or find : 
With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 
The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 
Luke’s iron crown, and Damien’s bed of steel, 
To men remote from power but rarely known, 
Leave reason, faith, and conscience, all our own, 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF 


. SCHOOL, 
Bologn. 
Bologn. 


Germ, 
Flor. 


Bologn, 
Bologn. 
Bologn. 


Flor. 
Germ. 
Eng!. 
Flem. 
Germ, 


Bologn. 


Franc. 
Germ. 
Franc, 


. CARAVAGGIO, Michel ον γῆν AMERIGHI da Caravaggio. 
. CARLO CIGNANI. 


NAMES AND DESCRIPTIONS. 


AGOSTINO DE’ CARACCI. 

ALBANO, Francesco Albano or Albani. 

ALBERT DURER. 

ALESSANDRO ALLORI. 

ANDREA MANTEGNA, 

ANDREA SACCHI. 

ANDREA DEL SARTO, Andrea VANNUCHI. 

ANNIBALE DE’ CARACCI. 

BAROCCI, Federico Baroeci. 

BASSANO, Giacopo da PONTE: also his father and sons. 

BELLINI, Giovanni Bellini, or Giambellini 

BERGHEM, Nicholas Berghem. 

BLOEMART, Abraham Bloemart. 

BREUGHEL, John Breughel velour and, 1530, Peter - Breughel vecchio. — 
BRONZINO, Angelo Bronzino. ' 
CAMBIASI, Luca Cambiasi or Cangiagio. “ἃ 
CANALETTO, Antonio Canale detto il Οαπαϊοίιο or Canaletti. 


CARLO DOLCI. 

CARLO MARATTA or Maratti, 

CAVALIERE D’ ARPINO, Giuseppe Cesare, Cav. d’Arpino, “Giuseppino,” 
CIMABUE, Giovanni Cimabue. 

CLAUDE, Claude GELFE, Claude Lorrain. 
COREGGIO, Antonio ALLEGRI da Coreggio. 
COYPEL, Not! Coypel, the father, and Antoine, his son. 
CRAYER, Gaspar Crayer, 

CUYP, Albert Cuyp. 

DANIEL DA VOLTERRA, Daniello RICCIARELLI. 


. DOMENICHINO, Domenico ZAMPJERT detto il Domenichino. 


FRA BARTOLOMEO, BACCIO della PORTA, frate Bartolomeo San Marco. 
GAROFALO, Benvenuto 7'7S/ da Garofalo, 

GASPAR POUSSIN, Gaspar DUGHET. 

GERARD DOUW. 

GERARD HONTHORTS, Gherardo dalle notti. 

GIORGIONE, Giorgio BARBARELLJ, detto Giorgione. 
GIOTTO, Tomasino Giotto, 

GIULIO ROMANO, Giulio PIPPI, 

GRIMALDI detto il Bolognese. 

GUERCINO, Francesco BARBIERI da Cento, detto il Guercino. 
GUIDO RENI. 

GUIDO DA SIENNA. 

HANS HOLBEIN,, 

HOGARTH, William Hogarth, 

JORDAENS, Giacopo Jordaens. 

KNELLER, Sir Godfrey Kneller, . 
LANFRANCO, Giovanni Lanfranco, 

LE BRUN, Charles Le Brun. 

LELY, Sir Peter Lely, Peter vander ΣᾺ ΕΒ, 

LE SUEUR, Eustachius Le Sueur. 
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. BIRTH. 


NAMES AND DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCHOOL. 

Flor. LIONARDO DA VINCI, 

Nap. LUCA GIORDANO, “ Luca fa priesto,”’ 

Bologn. LUDOVICO DE’ CARACCI. 

Flem. MARTIN DE VOS. 

Flor. _MASACCIO, Masaccio da San Giovanni. 

Dutch. METZU, Gabriel Metzu. 

Flor, MICHEL ANGELO BUONAROTTI. 

Dutch. MIUERIS, Francesco Mieris. 

Bologn, MOLA, Pier Francesco and, 1616, Giambattista Mola. 

Span. MORALES, Luigi Ludovico Morales detto il Divino. 

Span. MURILLO, Bartolomeo ESTEBAN Murillo. 

Frenc. NICOLA POUSSIN. 

Dutch. OSTADE, Adrian Ostade and his brother Isaac. 

Venet. PALMA VECCHIO, Giacopo Palma, and his son, Palma Giovane (?). 

Venet. PARIS BORDONE. 

Lomb, PARMEGGIANO or Parmeggianino, Francesco MAZZUOLI, 

Flem. PAUL BRILL, and his brother Matthew Brill. 

Dutch, PAUL POTTER. 

Venet. PAUL VERONESE, Paolo CAGLIARI, 

Rom. PENNI IL FATTORE, Giovanni Francesco Penni. 

Flor. PERINO DEL VAGA, Pietro BUONACCORSI. 

Flor, PIETRO DA CORTONA, Pietro BERRETINI. 

Flor. PIETRO PERUGINO, Pietro VANNUCCI. 
POELENBURG, Cornelius Poelenburg. 


PORDENONE, Antonio REGILLO da Pordenone, Cav. Οἷον. Ant. LICINIO. 
PRIMATICCIO, Francesco Primaticcio Abate di S. Martino, Martino da Bologna. 
PROCACCINI, Giulio Cesare Procaccini. 

RAPHAEL MENGS,. 

RAPHAEL, Raffaello SANZJO da Urbino. 

REMBRANDT, Paul Rembrandt van Ryn. 

RUBENS, Sir Peter Paul Rubens. 

RUYSDAEL, Jacob Ruysdael. 

SALVATOR ROSA, 

SASSOFERRATO, Giambattista SAL VI da Sassoferrato. 

SCHIAVONE, Andrea Schiavone, “‘ Medula.”’ 

SCHIDONE, Bartolomeo Schedone or Schidone. 

SEBASTIAN DEL PIOMBO, Bastiano frate del Piombo (famiglia Luciana), 
SNEYDERS, Francis Sneyders. 

Nap. SPAGNOLETTO, Francesco RIBERA detto lo Spagnoletto. 

Flem. TENIERS, David Teniers, 1582 David Teniers, his father. 

Venet. TINTORETTO, Giacopo ROBUSTI detto il Tintoretto. 

Venet. TITIAN, Tiziano VECELLI, 

Flem. VAN DYCK, Anthony van DYCK. 

Flem,. VAN EYCK, John van EYCK, 

Dutch, VANDERVELDE, Wilhelm vander VELDE. 1638 Adrian Vandervelde. 

Flor 

Span 

Fren 


ath ees 


VASARI, Georgio Vasari. 
VELASQUEZ, Don Diego Velasquez de Silva. 
VERNET, Joseph Vernet. 

Dutch, WOUVERMANS, Philip Wouvermans. 

Dutch. WYNANTS, John Wynants. 


Gusto grande di diseg- 
nare formato sull’ antico e 
sulla bella natura; colori 
molto naturali, contorni 
fluidi, e una ricea dispo- 
sizione con un tocco dotto, 
nobile,e grazioso. Questa 
scuola si ὃ formata pren- 
dendo il bello e il buono 
delle altre scuole, e fece 
argine al manierato che 
in sul declinare del 16° 
secolo dominava in Italia. 


1555 Lupov. CARACCI, 
1558 AGostT, CARACCI. 
1559 CARAVAGGIO. 
1560 ANNIB. CARACCI. 
1375 Guipo. 

1578 ALBANO. 

1581 DoMENICHINO. 
1581 LANFRANCO, 
1590 GUERCINO. 

1606 GRIMALDI. 

1624 Mona, kc. 

1628 CARLO CIGNANI. 


Prese origine dalla 
spagnuola, che non pud 
dirsi scuola ma libera im- 
itazione della flamminga 
e della veneziana. Gran 
forza del pennello, imita- 
zione della natura.’’ 


1560 CAV. Dd’ ARPLNO. 
1589 SPAGNOLETTO. 
1615 SALVATOR Rosa. 
1682 LUCA GiORDANO, 


SPAGNUOLI. 
1519 MoRALes. 
1599 VELASQUEZ. 
1613 MvRiL1o, 
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“~~ e 
SCUOLE ITALIANE, 
SCUOLA SCUOLA SCUOLA SCUOLA | 
FIORENTINA. VENEZIANA. ROMANA. LOMBARDA. 
Bel estro poetico; pen- | Dotto colorito; som-| Gusto formato sull’an- | Buon eS 
nello ardito e corretto; | ma intelligenza del chiaro | tico; disegno esattissimo; | formato sulla bella 
stile nobile, grandioso ; | Scuro; tocchi pieni di gra- erudita; calda | ma nte n 
poco gusto dell’ antico. | zia e di spirito; imitazione | fantasia; composizione bi- -una grazia che sorprend 
Per lo pit difettano nel | fedele allanatura; disegno | zarra sebben elegante, e | ricca disposizione ¢ fui 
colorito troppo debbole | poco corretto, poco con- | non hanno posseduto il | gontorni; pecea perd 
talora o troppo piccante. | veniente alla storia ed all’ | seducente colorito della poca. intelligenza della s 
-- antico. scuola veneziana, ria e dell’ antic. . 
--- — - be 
1190 GuiIpo DA SIENNA. | 1422 BELLINI. 1446 PreTROPERUGINO | 1451 AND. MANTEGN. 
1240 CIMABUB. 1477 TITIAN. 1483 RAPHAEL. 1494 CorecGIo, 
1276 GioTTo. 1478 GIORGIONE. 1488 PENNI FATTORE. | 1504 PARMEGGIANO. 
1402 MASACCIO. 1484 PORDENONE. 1492 GivuLio ROMARO. 1527 CAMBIASI. 
1443 Lion. DA VINCI. 1485 Paris Borpong. | 1599 ANDREA SACCHI. | 1548 PROCACCINI,2¢ 
1469 FrA BARTOLOMEO | 1485 SEB. DEL Promno. | 1605 SASSOPERRATO. 1560 ScHIpONe. 
1474 Micuet AncELo. | 1500 PALMA Veccuio. | 1625 CARLO MARATTA. nn’ | 
1481 GAROFALO. 1510 BASSANO, EC. ae 
1488 AND. DEL SARTO. 1512 TINTORETTO. | 
1500 PERINO DELVAGA | 1522 SCHIAVONE. 
1509 Ὁ. pA VoLTEeRRA. | 1528 Barocct, 
1510 VASARI. 1532 P. VERONESE. 
1510 BRONZINO. 1687 CANALETTO. 
1535 ALEss. ALLORI. 
1596 P. DA CORTONA. 
1616 CARLO DOLCI. 
SCUOLA SCUOLA 
BOLOGNESE. NAPOLETANA. 


1571 RuBens. 

1582 CRAYER. 

1689 J. BREUGHEL, EC. 
1594 JORDABNS. 

1599 VAN Dyck. 

Hp 2610 TENIERS. 


CENTO PITTORI 25! 
SCUOLE TRANSALPINE. 
SCUOLA SCUOLA SCUOLA 
OLANDESE, TEDESCA. FRANCESE, 
Perfetta intelligenza di | . Finitura diligente, un | [The author of the Sag- 
chiaro scuro; un lavoro fi- | colorito luminoso, ~ ma | gio Pittorico from whom 
nito senza aridit&, pennel- | qualche secchezza ne’con- | these extracts are taken, 


lo morbido; dotta unione 
di colori locali: imita ser- 
-vilmente la natura tal 


quale ella apparisce e non 


quale esser dovrebbe. 
1564 BLOEMART. 
1586 POELEMBURG. 
1592 Ger. HONTHORTS 
1600 WyYNANTs. 
1606 Coyp. 
1606 REMBRANDT. 
1610 ADRIAN OSTADE. 
1610 W. VANDER VELDE 
1613 GerRArD Dovuw. 
1615 Merzu. 
1620 WOUVERMANS, 
1624 BERGHEM, 
1625 PAUL PoTTER. 
1635 RUYSDAEL. 
1635 MIeRIs. 
1638 A. VANDER VELDE 


torni delle figure; né sem- 
pre ἃ stato serbato il cos- 
tume de’ tempi, ma anzi 
talora abiti capriziosi e bi- 
zarri. 


1471 ALBERT DURER. 
1498 Hans HOLBEIN. 
1618 Sir Peter LELY. 
1648 Sir G. KNELLER. 
1728 RAPHAEL MENGs. 


characterizes the French 
school in such a manner 
as to be purposely unin- 
telligible. } 


1490 PRIMATICCIO. 
1594 NICOLA Poussin. 
1600 CLAUDE LoRRAIN. 
1613 GASPAR PousstN, 
1617 Le Sogur. 

1619 Le Brun. 

1628 Noe. Coypev. 
1712 VERNET, 
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ONE HUNDRED PAINTERS. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


BIRTHS OF PAINTERS. 
The first great Italian Painters were : 
1190 Flor. Gurpo DA Senna, scholar of Greeks. 
1240 Flor. ΟἸΜΑΒΌΕ, scholar of Greeks. 
1276 Flor. GioTTo, scholar of Cimabue. 
1370 Flem. VAN Eyck, 
1402 Flor, MASACC10. 
1422 Ven. BELLINI. 
Painters in and about the Cinque Cento. 
1443 Lom, LIONARDODA VINCI. 
1446 Rom, PisTRO PERUGINO. 
1451 Lom. ANDREA MANTEGNA. 
1469 Flor. FRA BARTOLOMEO, scholar of Lionardo 
1471 ALBERT Durer, friend of Raffaell. 
1474 . MICHEL ANGELO. 
1477 . ΤΊΤΙΑΝ, (ann, 99) scholar of Bellini. 
1478 GiorGiong, scholar of Bellini. 
1481 . GAROFALO. 
1483 . RAPHAEL, (ann. 37) sc. of Perugino. 
1484 PoORDENONE, rival of Titian, 
1485 . Paris Borpong, scholar of Titian. 
1485 Ven. SEBASTIAN DEL Piomso, sc. of Bellini 
1488 Rom, PENNI IL FaTTOoRE, sc. of Raphael, 
1488 Flor. ANDREA DEL SARTO. 
1490 Fran, PRIMATICCIO. 
1492 Rom, GivLI0 RomANo, scholar of Raphael, 
1494 Lom. CoreGelo, sc. of Andrea Mantegna. 
1498 Ger. Hans HOLBEIN. 
1500 Ven, PALMA Veccuio & his son (?). 
1500 Flor. PERINO DEL VAGA, sc. of Raphael. 
1504 Lom, PARMEGGIANO (ann. 36). 
1509 Flor. DAN. DA VOLTERRA, sc. of M. Angelo 
1510 Flor. Vasari, scholar of M. Angelo, 
1510 Flor. BRONZINO, 
1510 Ven, Bassano, (his father and two sons.) 
1512 Ven, TINTORETTO. 
1519 Span. Moravzs, il divino. 
1522 Ven, SCHIAVONE. 
1527 Lom, CAMBIASI or CANGIAGIO. 
1528 Ven. BAROCCI. 
1532 Ven. PAUL VERONESE. 
1534 Flem. MARTIN DE Vos, 
1535 Flor. ALESSANDRO ALLORI, 8c. of BreeES 
1548 Lom. G. Ο. PROCACCIN1. 

School of the Caracci and their successors. 
1555 Bol, Lupovico CaRAccl, sc, of Tintoretto, 
1556 Flem. PAUL BRILL. 

1558 Bol. AGosTiINO CARACCI, br. of Annibale, 
1559 Bol. CARAVAGGIO. 

1560 Bol. ANNIBALE CARACCI, 8c. of Ludovico. 
1560 Lom, SCHIDONE. 

1560 Nap. Cav. D’ARPINO, rival of Caravaggio. 


1564 Dut, BLOEMART. 

1575 Bol, Gvtpo, rival of Ludovico Caracci. 
1576 Flem, SNEYDERS. 

1577 Flem. RuBENS. 

1578 Bol. ALBANO, 

1581 Bol. DOMENICHINO. 

1581 Bol. LANFRANCO, Domenichino’s rival, 
1582 Flem. CRAYER, 
1586 Dut, POELENBURG, 
1589 Nap. SPAGNOLETTO. 
1589 Flem, BREUGHBL, John ἄς, 1530, P. Breughel. 
1590 Bol. GUERCINO, : 
1592 Dut. GeRaRp HONTHORTS. 

1594 Flem. JORDAENS. 

1594 Fran, NICOLA Poussin. ᾿ 
1596 Flor. PisTRo DA CoRTONA. “a! 
1599 Span, VELASQUEZ. 

1599 Rom. ANDREA SAccui, sc. of Albano. 
1599 Flem. Van Dyck, scholar of Rubens. 

1600 Fren, CLAUDE LORRAIN. 

1600 Dut. JouX WYNANTS. 

1605 Rom, SASSOFERRATO, 

1606 Dut, REMBRANDT. 

1606 Dut, Cuyp. 

1606 Bol. GRIMALDI. 

1610 Dut. ApRiAN OsTAps, Isaac, his brother. 
1610 Dut, WILHELM ν. VELDR, and his son W. 
1610 Flem. Tenters the son, 1582, the father. 
1613 Dut, Gerarp Dovw, sc. of Rembrandt, 
1613 Span, MuriL10, scholar of Velasquez. 
1613 Fren. GASPAR Poussin. 

1615 Dut, Merzv. 

1615 Nap. SALVATOR Rosa, sc. of Spagnoletto. 
1616 Flor. CARLO DOLC1. 

1617 Fren. Le SUBUR, 

1618 Ger. Sir Peter LeLy. 

1619 Fren. Le Bron. 

1620 Dut, WOUVERMANS, 

1624 Bol. Mota, (Pier Francesco, etc.) 

1624 Dut, BERGHEM. 

1625 Rom, CARLO MARATTA. 

1625 Dut. PAUL ῬΟΤΤΕΒ. 

1628 Fen. Coypri, (Noel, the father.) 

1628 Bol. CARLO CIGNANI. 

1632 Nap. Luca GiorDANO, sc. of Spagnoletto. 
1635 Dut. RUYSDABL. 

1635 Dut, Muerts, scholar 6f Gerard Douw. 
1638 Dut. ADRIAN VANDER VELDE. 

1648 Ger. KneLier (Sir Godfrey.) 

1687 Ven, CANALETTO. 

1698 Eng. HOGARTH. 

1712 Fren. VERNET. 

1728 Ger. RAPHAEL MENGs. 


‘ 
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DIZIONARIO, 


AGOSTINO DE’ CARACCTI, scuola bolognese 
nat. 1558. Nella sua gioventi attese all’ orefice- 
ria con molto profito: prese a copiare in Venezia 
le migliore opere di Tiziano e del Coreggio, mentre 
lo studio delle lettere somministravagli dotti e bei 
pensieri. 

ALBANO, Francesco ALBANO O ALBANI, 
scuola bolognese, nat. 1578. Fu lungo tempo l’a- 
mico, poi il rivale di Guido Reni; l’Anacreonte 
della pittura, aveva sempre tra le mani qualche 
poeta italiano ; prese i suoi amorini e le sue Veneri 
di sua moglie e de’ suoi figli; copid pit volte le sue 
invenzioni; amatore del Coreggio e di Raffaello. 

ALBERT DURER, scuola tedesca, nat. 1471. 
Mandd a Raffaello il suo ritratto, e n’ebbe in com- 
penso il ritratto dell’ Urbinate. Non aveva forse 
mai inteso parlare del bello antico. Fantasia, 
pensieri, pazienza, secchezza dei contorni, corretto 
disegno, stabile esecuzione, ma poca prattica del 
chiaro scuro, ignoranza dei costumi e della per- 
spettiva aérea. Fece stampe in rame ed in legno. 

ALESSANDRO ALLORI scuola fiorentina, nat. 
1535. Fu scolare di Angelo Bronzino suo zio ; in- 
tendeva il nudo: pennello grasso, morbido, molta 
grazia ed immagine. 

ANDREA MANTEGNA, scuola lombarda, nat. 
1451. I periti conoscono i suoi quadre per le pieghe 
rettilinee, per il colore gialliccio che domina nei 
suoi paesi sparsi di minuti sassolini, e per una 
certa freschezza dei fiori e dell’ erba: finezza del 
pennello; perizia nel disegno; dottrina dell’ an- 
tico; secchezza dei tempi. 

ANDREA SACCHI, scuola romana, nat. 1599. 
Somiglia ad Albano suo maestro: espressione delle 
figure, vaga παντί dei panni: riusci ne’ sog- 
getti semplici. ᾷ 

ANDREA DEL SARTO: ANDREA VANNU- 
CHI, scuola fiorentina, nat. 1488. Buon colorista, 
eccellente disegnatore, profondo conoscitore del 
nudo ; lascia desiderare maggior variet& di teste 
6 vivacit& nelle mosse. “‘ Andrea senz’ errori.”” 

ANNIBALE DE CARACCTI, scuola bolognese, 
nat. 1560. Fratello di Agostino e allievo di Lu- 
dovico, si mostrd grandissimo ne freschi del palaz- 
᾿ zo Farnese ; acquistossi sulle opere del Coreggio e 
del Tiziano un vigoroso e bel colorito; su quelle 
di Raffaello un disegno corretto ed elegante ; sul 
Buonarotti un fiero stilo pieno di nobilt&. 

BAROCCI (Feperico) scuola veneziana, nat. 
1528. Disposizione naturale e semplice, castigato 
il disegno, fresco il colorito: mori lasciando nelle 
principali citta d’ Italia preziosi monumenti della 
sua virth (!). 

BASSANO,. Giacopo pA PONTE detto 11 
BASSANO: scuola veneziana, nat. 1510. Suo padre, 
Giacopo, suoi figli, Giacopo e Leandro : ὃ probabile 
che fosse scolare di Tiziano: dopo il ritorno a 
Venezia segui un terzo stile, semplice, naturale e 


tutta grazia, e che preluse in Italia al gusto della 
nazione fiamminga: fermo e pastosoil pennello, be- 
ne intesi i colori locali, verissime le carnagioni ; 
si dice che troyd estrema fatica nel dipingere le 
mani e i piedi. 

BELLINI (GIovANNI) DEeTTO GIAMBELLINI 
scuola Veneziani, nat. 1422, Verissimo colorito, 
nobili arie di testa, cattivo gusto di disegno, atteg- 
giamenti forzati. 

BERGHEM (NicoLa) scuola olandese, nat. 
1624. Superod tutti i paesisti nel colorito e nel 
chiaro scuro. 

BLOEMART (AsRAMO) scuola olandese, nat. 
1564, Aveva tutte le qualite che formano il grande 
pittore ; ma troppo fidandosi ai proprj talenti, si al- 
lontand dalla semplice natura edivenne manierato. 

BREUGHEL (GI0vAnNnNI) velour, scuola fiammin- 
ga, nat. 1589. Figlio diPietro Breughel vecchio, fon- 
datore della scuola de’ Teniers, ec. Dipinse pochi 
quadri di fiori e di frutta che furono poi riguardati 
come capi d’ opera in quel genere. Venuto in Ita- 
lia fece in Roma alcuni paesaggi ed abbandond 
affatto lo studio de’ fiori per non rappresentare che 
i pit ridenti e variati paesi che gli venivano sott’ 
occhio. Fece i paesaggi de’ quadri de’ pid illustri 
pittori, Rubens, Rottenhamer ec. 

BRONZINO (ANGELO) scuola fiorentina, nat. 
1510. Nei suoi quaddri ad olio si vede una mani- 
era dolce ed assai finita, ed i suoi disegni ἃ car- 
boncino son tenerissimi e ben contornati. 

CAMBIASI, Luca CAMBIASI 0 CANGIAGIO 
scuola lombarda, nat. 1527. Toltone poco di bizar- 
ria nel disegno, immagginativa feconda e un’ arte 
particolare di dare alle figure un bel linguaggio. 

CANALETTO, ANTONIO CANALE DETTOIL Ca- 
NALETTO, scuola veneziana, nat. 1687. Servivasi 
della camera ottica: Tiepole ornava le sue redute 
con ispirotose figure. 

CARAVAGGIO, MICHELANGELO AMERIGHI 
DA CARAVAGGIO, scuola bolognese, nat. 1559.’ 
nacque da un povero muratore che lo incammind 
nell arte sua, Con quel fracasso di scuri e di lumi, 
con quei gran tratti a-macchia che non lasciano 
distinguere i contorni; guidollo la sola natura, tutto 
ἃ forte, molto nero. Ne prospettiva πὸ degrada- 
zione di luci; teste senza που ἃ, con color livido, 
occhi sbigottiti, capelliere nere. Sfidava tutti a 
duello : avendo ucciso un suo conosciuto fugg) da 
Roma a Napoli, indi a Malta. 

CARLO CIGNANTI, scuola bolognese, nat. 1628. 
Nel disegno cered di emulare al Coreggio, ma con- 
servo ne’ contorni e nella nobilt& de’ volti un certo- 
ché d’originale che lo distingue de’ Lombardi. All’ 
impasto ed al colorire coreggesco aggiunse alquan- 
to della guidesca soavita. 

CARLO DOLCI, scuola fiorentina, nat. 1616. 
Si formd uno stile tutto suo: fece le madonne ec. 
emulando quelle del Sassoferrato. 
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CARLO MARATTA, seuola romana, nat. 1625. 
Semplicit&a, nobilt&, gran gusto di disegno, colorito 
amabile, maest& : mancdghi l’energia di genio ori- 
ginale. “ Carlo delle Madonne.”’ 

CAVALIERE D’ ARPINO, ΟΥἸΒΕΡΡῈ CRSARE 
CAY. D’ ARPINO, “GUISEPPINO.”’ scuola napoli- 
tana, nat. 1560. Rivale de] Caravaggio: spirito, 
fuoco, elevatezza ; ma per lo pit dipingeva di prat- 
tica: freddo il colorito, forzate le espressioni. 

CIMABUE (GI0VANN1) scuola fiorentina, nat. 
1240. Scolaro di greci pittori, viene universalmente 
riguardato come il ristauratore della pittura ; le sue 
migliori opere son quelle della chiesa d’ Assissi ove 
trovasi novit& d’invenzione e nuove maniere d’at- 
teggiare le figure che Cimabue non aveva potuto 
imparare dai suoi maestri. 

CLAUDE GELEE, Ciaupe Lorrain, scuola 
francese, nat. 1600. Neile scuole non poteva im- 
parar nulla; onde, non sapendo come guadagnarsi 
il vitto s’acconcid per servo di alcuni giovani arte- 
fici. I suoi paesi non presentano ad un colpo d’oc- 
chio tutto cid che contengono. Essi offrono allo 
spettatore tanta variet& di cose e lo fan passare per 
tante vie, gli fanno comparire tanta lontananza di 
acqua e di terra, che sente, per cosi dire, la fatica 
di arrivare tant’oltre. Aveva costume di dire 
a’compratori: Vendo i paesi, regalo le figure, 

COREGGILO, Antonio ALLEGR/ DA Corke- 
G10, scuola lombarda, nat, 1494. Vedendo le opere 
di Raffaello disse, Son pittore anch’io. Rappresen- 
tava il primo figure in aria, intendeva i raecorei- 
menti: colorito, chiaro scuro, morbido pennello, 
maniera ampla, graziosa ; qualche scorrezione ne’ 
contorni. Talora bizarria nelle arie di testa ed 
attitudini e contrasti. Si sottoscriveva nelle lettere 
Antonio Lieto. 

COYPEL (NaTALp) scuola francese, nat, 1628, 
Essendo ἃ Roma contrasse amicizia con Carlo Ma- 
ratti e col cavaliere Bernini, Antonio Coypel fig- 
liuolo e allievo del padre. 

CRAYER (Gaspar) scuola fiamminga, nat, 1582, 
Ebbe minor fuoco di Rubens, ma talvolta pid casti- 
gato disegno. S’accosta ἃ Van Dyck. Poche 
figure, 

CUYP (ALBERT) scuola olandese, nat, 1606, 
Pittore valente ma poco conosciuto in Italia. 

DANIEL DA VOLTERRA, αν RIC- 
CIARELLI, scuola fiorentina, nat. 1509, Allievo 
di Perino del Vaga e di M. Angelo, impard con 
molta fatica ; duro il pennello, e non sempre le es- 
pressioni convenienti alle figure. 

DOMENICHINO, Domenico ZAMPIERI 
DETTO 11, DOMENICHINO, scuola bolognese, nat. 
1581. Indefesso studio, finissimo disegno, colorito 
armonioso. Non si trovano composti migliori de’ 
suoi, ne pid vaghe attitudini, ne pid semplici e pid 
variate arie di testa, Chiamato ἃ Napoli per dipin- 
gere la capella del Tesoro vi apri una scuola, Io 
non ricordo le spiacevoli vicende che questo grand’ 
uomo incontrd a Napoli. 

FRA BARTOLOMEO, BACCIO νειὰ POR- 
7A, FRATE BARTOLOMEO SAN MARCO, scuola flo- 
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rentina, nat. 1469. Scolaro di Lionardo, apprese 
a Raffaello il colorito, e impare di lui la prospet- 
να : inventd il fantoccio pe’ panneggiamenti: mor- 
bido coloritore (colorire sugoso. ) 

GAROFALO, Benvenuto TEST DA GAROFALO 
scuola fiorentina, nat, 1481. Ajuto piuttosto che 
allievo di Raffaello; maniera tutta sua, Lombarda- _ 


Romana-Veneziana. Solea mettere un Garofano- 


nei quadri. 

GASPAR POUSSIN, Gaspar DUGHET, scuola 
francese, nat. 1613, Cognato di Nicola Poussin : 
ebbe comune con Salvator Rosa la celerit&. — 

GERARD DOUW, scuola olandese, nat. san αι 
Appena uscito della scuola di Rembrandt prese 
dipingere piccoli quadri ne’ quali con certe tne 
venzioni facere intrare, copiandoli dal vero, m 
simi oggetti che tutti finiva esattissimamente ; 
fess} d’avere impiegati tre giorni ἃ ‘ne il 
manico di una scoppa. 

GERARD HONTHORTS perro Gu 
DALLE NOTTI, scuola olandese, nat. 1592, 
fu il suo disegno, e se non ebbe buona prattica del 
chiaroscuro cercd di supplirvi colla bont& del colo- 
rito : dipingeva fatti notturni illuminati da candela 
o da qualche raggio di luna. 

GIORGIONE, Giorgio BARBARRELLI 
DETTO GIORGIONE, scuola veneziana, nat, 1478, 
Allievo di Giambellini, pid grandioso di Tiziano, 
men soave 6 corretto: forza, chiarezza. 

GIOTTO (ToMmAsiNo) scuola florentina, nat. 
1276. Cimabue lo vide disegnare sopra lastre di 
pietra le pecore che egli custodiva, e lo condusse a 
Firenza per istruirlo nella sua scuola. ‘Tondo 
come "Ὁ di Giotto,” 

GIULIO ROMANO, GivuLio PJP PY, scuola ro- 
mana, nat. 1492. Scolaro di Raffaello, Pit che nel 
delicato imitatore del maestro nel carattere forte, ὁ 
particolarmente ne’ fatti d’armi. Padroneggia la 
macchina del corpo umano e la gira e la volge al 
suo senno, senza tema d’errore. Colorito bigio, 
trascurato, poca intelligenza del chiaro seuro ; 
dolce e grazioso, ma dopo la morte del maestro, 
pid arditezza: gran gusto, fuoco, grandezza ; tras- 
curava un poco la natura per darsi al bello antico. 

GRIMALDI perro 1. BoLogNeEse, seuola bo- 
lognese, nat. 1606. Fu bravo architetto, eccellente 
prospettivo e buon pittore di figure e di paesi: in- 
taglid in rame alcuni paesi tolti dai quadri di Ti- 
ziano, 

GUERCINO, Francesco BARBIERI pA 
CENTO DETTO 11, GUERCINO, scuola bolognese, 
nat. 1590. Vidde le opere de’ Caracci e del Cara- 
vaggio .. cavava i lumi di alto, batteva le figure 
con ombre forti; dava unione ai colori con tinto 
rosso ; un’ altra maniera meno ressentita. Facilit& ; 
ma mancano talora 18 correzione, la nobilt&, e l’es- 
pressione. 

GUIDO RENI, scuola bolognese, nat. 1575. 
Frequentd la scuola de’ Caracci, edivenne il rivale 
di Ludovico e di Annibale: Albano lo condusse ἃ 
Roma con grave dispiacer di Annibale. Maniera 
affatto contraria & quella del Caravaggio; fluida e 
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graziosa, in cui le carnazioni sembrano avere il 
sangue circolante, Sortito della scuola dei Caracci 
diessi allo stile caravagesco : poi una maniera af- 
fatto contraria. 

GUIDO DA SIENNA, scuola fiorentina, nat. 
1190. Forse il pid antico de’ pittori italiani che 
comminciarono ἃ lasciare la maniera de’ Greci. 

HANS HOLBELN, scuola tedesca, nat. 1498, 
Elevata imaginazione, colorito vigoroso, rilievo 
delle figure, ma cattivo getto de’ panneggiamenti. 

HOGARTH (WrLtiAm) scuola inglese! nat. 
1698. Pittore poco celebre in Italia. 

JORDAENS (GiAcopo) scuola fiamminga, nat. 
1594. Prese ἃ studiare alewuni quadri di Tiziano 
facendone pitt copie con estrema diligenza: le sue 
opere yengono ammirate per la somma intelligenza 
del chiaroscuro, ingeniose ed abbondanti compo- 
slnioets Wn epers yoke non ayeva-gyee ne] diecgno 
e copiava la natura senza scelta. 

KNELLER (Sir Goprrey) scuola tedesca, nat. 
1648. Scolaro di Rembrandt, studid ne’ Caracci la 
forza e la castigatezza del disegno, nel Tiziano 
quella soave armonia de’ colori e quella naturale 

-disposizione delle figure: fu nominato primo pit- 
tore di corte a Carlo II. d’ Inghilterra, 

LANFRANCO (Giovanni) scuola bolognese, 
nat. 1581. Rivale del Domenichino, portava in 
Roma la severita e la dottrina del disegno di Agos- 
tino Caracci, ma aveva la mente piena del com- 
porre coreggesco: si accosta a M. Angelo nell’ 
ardire e nel macchinoso; sfoggio degli abiti, ec. 
arditezza, facilita, panneggiare . . gruppi. . colorito 
nerastro, carnazioni triviali, . . 

LE BRUN (CuaArveés) scuola francese, nat, 
1619. Studid l’antico a Roma; la maniera di An- 
nibale Caracci gli piacque. Ingegnosi composti 
pieni di poesia, vaga scelta di attitudini, contraste 
arie di testa, colorito languido, troppo uniformita, 

LELY, Sir Perer LE&LY, PETER VANDER 
FAES, scuola tedesca, nat. 1618. Uno de’ migli- 

_ ori ritrattisti dell’ Olanda, fu nominato primo pit- 

tore di corte al re Carlo I. d’ Inghilterra, e si vide 
considerato non meno del suo predecessore Van- 
dyck. Mori di crepacuore dalla gelosia che con- 
cepl per il giovane Kneller, 

LE SUEUR (EusrTacuivs) scuola francese, nat. 
1617. 
espressioni: panni gettati con buon garbo: poca 
forza e verit& nel colorito; nessuna intelligenza del 
chiaro scuro, 

LIONARDO DA VINCE scuola fiorentina, nat. 
1443. Alla pittura aggiunse lo studio della poesia, 
della musica, del ballo, della scherma. Lionardo 
tenne due diverse maniere di dipingere, una carica 
di scuri che fanno trionfare gli opposti chiari, ’ al- 
tra pit soave con dolci paesaggi di mezze tinte, e 
nell’ una e nell’ altra maniera fu sempre grazioso 
ed espressivo. Passo molti anni a far niuna altra 
cosa che dare alle lucertole ale artificiose, ed a 
gonfiare bubbole della grossezza d’ una camera. 

LUCA GIORDANO, scuola napoletana, nat. 
1632. Allievo del Spagnoletto; Laa fa priesto 

2L 


Non viaggid per I’ Italia: elevate idee ed | 
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come diceva suo padre, 11 Proteo della pittura ; 
morbidezza ed armonia del colorito. 

LUDOVICO DE’ CARACCI seuola bolognese, 
nat. 1555. Scolaro del Timtoretto ; fondatore della 
scuola bolognese, rmnovatore dell’ arte: dottrina, 
grazia, fecondita, colorito naturale, grandezza ¢ 
nobilta di disegno, 

MARTIN DE VOS, scuola fiamminga, nat. 
1534. Passd a Venezia ove contrasse amicizia col 
Tintoretto che lo adoperd péf dipingere il paesaggio 
de’ suoi quadri. 

MASACCIO DA San GIOVANNI, scuola fiorenti- 
na, nat. 1402. Andd giovane ἃ Roma e le poste- 
riori opere fatte in Firenze non lasciano dubitare 
dei suoi studj sopra gli antichi marmi; studid sopra 
le sue opere Michelagnolo e Raffaello: fu il primo 
a dare belle attitudini alle figure. 

METZU (GABRIzBLE) scuola olandese, nat. 1615. 
Diligente e finito come Mieris, possedeva miglior 
gusto di disegno : le sue figure sono pid pieghevoli, 
pid calde, pit animate, pid scelti i soggetti, nobili, 
τοῦ. Ebbe un tocco largo e niente stentuto; non 
tormentato il colore. (Excellent design, precious 
finishing. } 

MICHEL ANGELO BUONAROTTI, scuola 
fiorentina, nat. 1474. Allievo di Ghirlandajo, fu 
il primo ἃ sbandire la secchezza; niuno lo pareggid 
nel vincere le maggiori difficolta dell’ arte, nella 
fierezza e dottrina del disegno, nelle sue cognizioni 
anatomiche, nella fecondita della sua invenzione ; 
trascurd il colorito, il paesaggio, ed ogni altro ac- 
cessorio che serve di campo alle figure. 

MIERIS (FrancEsco) scuola olandese, nat. 
1635. ΠῚ quadro che fece dapprima conoscere ed 
ammirare Mieris rappresentava una gentile vendi- 
trice di seta che spiega aleune stoffe ad un giovane 
signore che vedesi pitti occupato delle grazie della 
bella venditrice che della bonta& delle stoffe. Mol- 
tissimi sono i quadri di Francesco Mieris. 

MOLA (Ρ, Francesco) scuola bolognese, nat. 
1624. Passd nelle scuole del Guercino e dell’ Al- 
bani dopo aver studiato in Venezia il colorito. 
Legd domestichezza con G. Battista Molo, che non 
era suo parente né compatriotta. Superd l Albani 
nella forza de} colorito e nella variet& delle inven- 
zioni. 

MORALES, Lure1 Lupovico MorRALES DETTO 
IL DIVINO, scuola spagnuola, nat. 1519. Dipin- 
geva argomenti sacri: castigatezza del disegno: 
profonda conoscenza del nudo, soavedegradazione 
delle tinte e nell’espressione: lavorava i capelli. 

MURILLO, Bartotomgo ESTEBAN Mourit- 
LO, scuola spagnuola, nat. 1613. Allievo di Ve- 
lasquez: perfetta soavita; armonia de’ colori; con- 
torni dottamente condotti e sfumati; intelligenza 
del chiaro scuro; semplicit& e decoro nelle situa- 
zioni. Fisionomie piene di candore; piacevoli 
profili; panneggiamento facile e largo; splendi- 
dezza del colorito. Due stili: con uno dipinse di 
forza e norma delle regole naturali; coll’ altro 
acquistd} quella dolcezza che caratterizza i suoi 
ultimi quadri. 
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NICOLA POUSSIN, scuola francese, nat. 1694. 
Introdusse nelle sue opere que] patetico .. imitd i 
paesaggi di Tiziano e de’ Caracci; Il gusto severo 
dell’ antico ha danneggiato il bello ideale del co- 
lorito, assottigliato le pieghe de’ panneggiamenti, 
scemata la variet& delle teste, e renduto lo stile 
alquanto secco. Il Cavaliere Marino gli fe prender 
gusto alla lettura de’ poeti. 1] colorito delle. sue 
prime opre piuttosto vistoso, poi lo trascurd pel 
disegno. 

OSTADE (ApRIAnN) seuola olandese, nat, 1610. 
Fratello di Isaac Ostade; prese Teniers per mo- 
dello, ma tutto ὃ pid vigorosamente colorito che da 
Teniers. Adriano collocava d’ordinario le sue 
figure nell’ interno delle case ; Isacco faceva 
servire di fondo a’ suoi quadri aperti paesi. 

PALMA VECCHIO, Giacoro PALMA, scuola 
veneziana, nat. 1500, Scolaro del gran Tiziano. 
Fra’ pittori naturalisti fu, dopo Tiziano, il pid scel- 
to nelle figure, nelle vesti e nella composizione : 
andd vicinissimo a Giorgione ed a Tiziano nelle 
teste de’ fanciulli e delle donne. Non deesi cer- 
care correzione di disegno. Finitura paziente; 
colori fluidi, uniti, floridi, Palma Giovane suo 
figlio (?). Era allievo di Tintoretto, commincid & 
strapazzare le opere in modo che alcuni sembrano 
piuttosto abbozzi che altro; imitava il suo maestro. 

PARIS BORDONE, scuola veneziana, nat, 1485, 
Alternava l’esercizio della pittura colla musica: 
imitd Tiziano il suo maestro da vicino, spezial- 
mente ne’ ritratti. 

PARMEGGIANO O-PARMEGGIANINO, 
FRANCESCO MAZZUOLI, scuola lombarda, nat. 
1504. Spargeva in ogni cosa molta grazia. . lento 
nel ideare, eseguiva i] suo pensiero con una sor- 
prendente rapidit&é e con certi resoluti colpi che 
Τ᾽ Albani chiama divini; da moto alle figure ed a’ 
panneggiamenti ; talora scorrezione, dita Junghe. 

PAUL BRILL, scuola fiamminga, nat. 1556, 
Lavorava col fratello Matteo Brill: i} suo colorito 
piega alquanto al verdastro. 

PAUL POTTER, scuola olandese, nat. 1625. 
ΤΙ suo studio era frequentato da’ principali person- 
aggj de’ tempi. 

PAUL VERONESE, PAoLo CAGLIARI, scuo- 
la veneziana, nat. 1532. Troppo libero disegno, 
inosservanza de’ costumi, i personaggj hanno spesso 
i volti ritratti del naturale, poco castigate, calde, 
6 vere storie; colori locali bene intesi, panneggia- 
menti con gran veritas e con una magnificenza che 
ἃ sua propria, poca finezza talora nelle sue espres- 
sioni, poea cognizione del chiaro scuro ; sono sopra 
tutto stimati i suoi banchetti, 

PENNI IL FATTORE, Giov. Francesco 
Penni, scuola romana, nat. 1488, Imitava il maes- 
tro Raffaello, poi diede in un gusto gigantesco, 

PERINO DEL VAGA, Pirtro BUONAC- 
CORSI, scuola fiorentina, nat. 1500. Allievo di 
Raffaello, imitava il suo gran maestro. 

PIETRO DA CORTONA, Pietro BERRETI- 
NI, scuola fiorentina, nat. 1596. Riusel nelle mac- 
chine grandi, il Borromini della pitturas colorito 
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florido, un poco debole nelle carnazioni; intendeva 
il chiaro scuro e la disposizione dei gruppi ; talora 
difetta nell’espressioni ; goffe le figure e di cattivo 
getto i panneggiamenti, figure di troppo. 

PIETRO PERUGINO, Pierro VANUCCI, 
scuola florentina o romana, nat. 1446, Allievo di 
Andrea Verocchi, aveva uno stile alquanto crudo e 
secco e le sue figure sono miseramente vestite, ma 
seppe dare alle teste una grazia sconosciuta ἃ suoi 
contemporanei, e non superata da multa nel mig- 
lior secolo. Mori vecchio dopo aver circato in vano 
di vicinarsi al nuoro stile del suo divino allievo, 
Raffaello. 

POELENBERG (Corneiio) scuola οὐ δῶν 
nat. 1586. Le quadrerie ἀ6}} ΟἸαπάδ e della Ger- 
mania possono mostrare che pochi pittort i, 
rono quanto Poelenberg. 

PORDENONE, Antonio REGILLO pA Por- 
DENONE, CAVALIERE GIOV. ANT. rt scuola 
veneziana, nat, 1484. Rivale di 3 bello 
colorito, stile nobile, facilit& di 

PRIMATICCIO, (Francesco) I’ Abate di S. 
Martino “‘ Martino da Bologna” francese, nat. 
1490, Colorista: composizione scelti atteg- 
giamenti. Sollecitava, e talora ha dipinto di prattica. 

PROCACCINI (Grvxio Cesars,) scuola lom- 
barda, nat. 1548. 11 Vasari instancabile della 
Lombardia. 

RAPHAEL MENGS, scuola tedesco, nat, 1728. 
Nel suo libro sulla pittura parlando di Tiziano gli 
attribuisce I’ ideale del colorito ὃ qualche bravura 
accidentale del chiaro-scuro ! 

RAFFAELLO SANZIO DA URBINO, scuola ro- 
mana, nat. 1483. Allievo di Pietro Perugino ; stu- 


diava i cartoni di Michel Angelo e di Lionardo, ed — 


alla conoscenza di Fra Bartolomeo va debitore di 
quel miglior modo di colorire.. Un imaginare ἴδ. 
condo; un comporre semplice e sublime, bella scel- 
ta, disegno castigato, grazia e grandezza nelle 
figure ; novit& ne’ pensieri: nobile espressione ne’ 
volti e negli atteggiamenti. Nel colorito inferiore 
a Tiziano; il pennello del Coreggio ha pit morbi- 
dezza ed intelligenza del chiato scuro. 

REMBRANDT van Ryn, Scuola olandese, 
nat, 1606. Per non cadere in errori di pros- 
pettiva costumd di dare a’suoi quadri un fondo 
oscuro ; non volle pur studiare I’ antico; “41 odore 
de’ colori non é salubre.” Le sue maniere erano 
aspre e villane. Disegno scorretto ; i suoi quadri 
da vicino sono come urtati ed abbozzati; ma da 
lontano, armonia de’ colori, rilievo delle figure ; 
chiaro-scuro.” 

RUBENS (Str Peter Pavt) scuola flamminga, 
nat. 1577. Una rieca abbondanza d’idee che sor- 
prende, una buona intelligenza del chiaro scuro, 
Un pennello morbido: squisito e nobile gusto di 
panneggiare : qualche scorrezione nelle figure : 
d’un disegno pesante . . lasciare troppo aperto 1’ar- 
tifizio delle sue composizioni. Prese prima la ma- 
niera Caravaggesca; ma poi gli piacquero i quadri 
Veneziani. 

RUYSDAEL (Jacon) scuola olandese, nat. 
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1635. Studfd la pittura sotto il Berghem. In sull’ 
esempio del maestro, egli non ritrasse forse altra 
cosa che i contorni di Amsterdam; ed i suoi quadri 
si assomigliano a quegli del maestro non solo per 
le identita de’ paesi ma ancora per lo stile e la 
bonta, 

SALVATOR ROSA, scuola napoletana, nat. 
1615. Allievo del Spagnoletto; qualche scorrezione, 
figure a norma della natura selvaggia; all’ om- 
bieggiare fortissimo del maestro aggiunse il tetro 
de: Caravaggio. 

SASSOFERRATO GIAMBATTISTA SALVI DA 
SASiOFERATO, scuola romana, nat. 1605. Fece le 
Madynne assai pid belle, ma il Dolci le superd nel- 
la docezza del pennello. 

SCKIAVONE, (AnprEA) detto Medula, scuola 
veneziena, 1522. Scorretto disegno, bella compo- 
sizione,colorito, tocco vivace, facile, grazioso, buon 
gusto de panneggiamenti, mosse scelte e dotta- 
mente cmtraste. Si ἃ formato sovra le opere di 
Tiziano, Gorgione, e sovra tutto del Parmeggianino. 

SCHID(NE (BARTOLOMEO) scuola lombarda, 
naeque nel1560. Con maggior fondamento nel 


᾿ disegno 6 mMggior prattica di prospettiva, nessuno 


Vavrebbe sujprato nell’ imitazione dell’ Allegri e di 
Raffaello. Le¢figure nel carattere e nel mosso leg- 
giadre: colorit fresco, vivace, e tenero, i volti gio- 
venili pieni di razia e di venusta. 1 suoi quadri 
sono rarissimi. : 
SEBASTIAN: per ΡΙΟΜΒΟ, BASTIANO FRATE 
DEL PIOMBO (UF{zI0) FAMIGLIA LUCIANA, scuo- 
la veneziana, nat.1485. Allievo di Giambellini 
6 di Giorgione ; i yoni dei colori e la sfumatezza. 
In Bastiano non ettanta fecondit& d’idee che lo 
rendesse proprio ἃ gandi e copiose opere. 
SNEYDERS (FRAcis) scuola fiamminga, nat. 
1576. Contribui ἃ rderlo famoso Rubens, va- 
lendosi di lui per dipiere nei suoi quadri frutta 
ed animali. Ebbe Sneders un tocco franco e leg- 
giero, varieta sorprendeéle q’idee. Ogni suo quadro 
sorprende e ci forza ad\mmirare la verita degli 
oggetti, la facilita somm. con cui seppe rappre- 
sentar la seta, il pelo, la laa, le penne ec. 
SPAGNOLETTO, FRADgsco RIBERA DETTO 
LO SPAGNOLETTO, scuola 4poletana, nat. 1589. 
In Napoli prevalendo in quttempi il gusto Cara- 
vaggeseo si vidde percid forza alia maniera meno 
castigata, ma tutta forza ed efito, del Caravaggio. 
TENIERS, Davip, scuola qndese, nat. 1610. 
(David Teniers, padre, nacque 1] 1582.) Faceva 
alchimisti, corpi di guardia, tentaznj di 5, Antonio. 
Pennello graziosoe facile, i cieli lyinosi, frondeg- 
giava-gli alberi con molta leggiarea, 1 pid piccoli 
quadri i pid riputati: lo scimio dell pittura. “Per 
riunire tutte le mie pitture, sarebbe .cessaria una 
galleria lunga due leghe.”’ 
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TINTORETTO, Giacoro RopusTi DETTO ΤΙ, 
TINTORETTO, scuola veneziana, nat. 1512. Ebbe 
grande fierezza d’idee, un colorito florido con tocchi 
arditi; buon gusto nel esprimere le carnagioni, 
molta intelligenza nel chiaro scuro, troppo violenza 
negli atteggiamenti, troppo fracasso nelle composi- 
zioni in vece di quella senatoria gravita di Tiziano. 
“Tre pennelli, d’oro, d’argento, e di ferro.” 

TIZIANO VECELLYJ, scuola veneziana, nat. 
1477. Se non conobbe come Raffaello il bello 
ideale delle forme, e la filosofia dell’ espressione, se 
cede nel chiaro scuro a Coreggio, ὃ superiore a 
tutti nel colorito. Rifiutd generosamente l’uffizio 
di Frate del Biombo, offertogli da Paolo III. Aven- 
do amense due Cardinali, “‘ Prendi la borsa espendi 
come se avessi tutto il mondo in casa.” 

VAN DYCK (ἈΝΤΗΟΝΥ) scuola fiamminga, 
nat. 1599. Vinse Rubens nella delicatezza delle 
tinte, nella verit& del colorito, nelle pit fine espres- 
sioni, nel disegno di miglior carattere ; P'avrebbe 
fors’ anco superato nella storia se non fosse stato 
distratto da’ritratti. In ultimo lo tirava gid di 
prattica. 

VAN EYCK (Giovanni) scuola fiamminga, 
nat. 1370. Mescolava primo i colori coll’ olio. 

VAN DER VELDE, Whilhelm padre, Whilhelm 
figlio, scuola olandese, nat. 1610, 1653. L’ammir- 
aglio Opdam fu sorpreso vedendo un uomo avan- 
sarzi nel centro di una battaglia navale.. per tutt’ 
altra gloria che quella delle armi. 

VAN DER VELDE (AprRIAN) scuola olandese, 
nat. 1638. Scolaro di Wynants, in breve seppe ag- 
giungere a’suoi quadri le figure che prima gli fa- 
ceva Wouvermans. 

VASARI, Giore1o, scuola fiorentina, nat. 1510. 
Studiando le opere di Raffaello e di M. Angelo, 
copiando con improba fatica gli antichi marmi, si 
formd uno stile che sebbene . . . ricorda pit di tutto 
la maniera di Michelagnolo. Nell’ invenzion fe- 
condo! figure senza bisogno ; poca espressione. 

VELASQUEZ, Don DiIgGo VELASQUEZ DE 
SiLvA, scuola spagnuola, nat. 1599. Ingegno pene- 
trante ed ardito, tocco fiero, colorito vigoroso : deve 
riguardarsi tra i pid fortunati pittori del mondo, 

VERNET, Josepn, scuola francese, nat, 1712. 


Si occupd particolarmente de’ diversi effetti della 


luce che i vapori dell’ atmosfera e gli accidenti 
delle nubi sogliono produrre, 

WOUVERMANS (Fiireo) scuola fiamminga, 
nat. 1620. Fu uno de’ migliori paesisti della sua 
scuola. Oltre la correzione del disegno, la bont& 
del colorito, rendeva pieghevoli i quadri di Wou- 
vermans l’estrema diligenza con cui era solito ter- 
minarli. 

WYNANTS (JoxN) scuola olandese, nat. 1600. 
La sua fama non ὃ ancora divolgata in Italia. 
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NOMS DES 
EvupHemon Pére. 
EvpHemon Fils. 
FI2RENPAT, président, second fils d’ Euphémon. 
Ronpvon, bourgeois. 

1,158, fille de Rondon. 
LA BARONNE DE CROUPILLAC. 
MARTHE, suivante de Lise. 
Jasmin, valet d’Euphémon fils. 
(La scéne est ἃ Cognac.) 


PERSONAGES. 


ACTE 1. 
SCENE I. 
BUPHEMON, RONDON. 
RONDON. 
Mon triste ami, mon cher et vieux voisin, 
Que de bon cceur j’ oublirai ton chagrin ! 
Que je rirai! Quel plaisir! Que ma fille 
Va ranimer ta dolente famille ' 
Mais mons ton fils, le sieur de Fierenfat, 
Me semble avoir un procédé bien plat. 
BUPHEMON. 
Quoi donc ? 
RONDON. 
Tout fier de sa magistrature, 
ΤΙ fait amour avec poids et mesure. 
Adolescent qui s’érige en barbon, 
Jeune écolier qui vous parle en Caton, 
Est, & mon sens, un animal bernable; 
Et j’aime mieux lair fou que ’air capable. 
ΤΊ est trop fat. 
EBUPHEMON. 
Et vous étes aussi 
Uu peu trop brusque. 
RONDON. 
Ah! je suis fait ainsi. 
Jaime le vrai, je me plais ἃ l’entendre; 
J’aime ἃ le dire, ἃ gourmander mon gendre, 
A bien mater cette fatuité, 
Et lair pédant dont il est encroaté. 
Vous avez fait, beau-pére, en pére sage, 
Quand son atné, ce joueur, ce volage, 
Ce débauché, ce fou, partit d’ici, 
De donner tout & ce sot cadet-ci ; 
De mettre en lui toute votre espérance, 
Et d’acheter pour lui la présidence 
De cette ville : oui, c’est un trait prudent. 
Mais ds qu’il fut monsieur le président, 
Il fut, ma foi! gonflé d’impertinence: 
Sa gravité marehe et parle en cadence: 
Il dit qu’il a bien plus d’esprit que moi, 
Qui, comme on voit, en ai bien plus que toi. 
lest... 
BUPHEMON. 
Eh mais! quelle humeur yous emporte ? 
Faut-il toujours... . 


RONDON. — 
Va, his import? 
Tous ces défauts, vois-tu, sont comme rien, 
Lorsque d’ailleurs on amasse un gros bien, = 
Il est avare; et tout avare est sage. rie 
Oh! c’est un vice excellent en ménage, i 
Un trés-bon vice. Allons, dés aujourd’hui 
Il est mon gendre, et ma Lise est Qlui, 
Il reste donc, notre triste beau-pére, | 
A faire ici donation entitre 
De tous vos biens, contrats, aequis, comquis, ὦ 
Présens, futurs, ἃ monsieur votre fils, _ 
En réservant sur votre vieille téte a 
D’un usufruit Pentretien fort honnéte; _ 
Le tout en bref arrété, cimenté, 
Pour que ce fils bien cossu, bien doté, 
Joigne & nos biens une vaste opulence ἢ 
Sans quoi soudain ma Lise ἃ d’autres 
BUPHEMON. — 
Je Τ᾽ αἱ promis, et j’y satisferai ; 
Oui, Fierenfat aura le bien que j’ai. 
Je veux couler au sein de Ja retrait 
La triste fin de ma vie inquidte ; 
Mais je voudrais qu’un fils si bien 
Edt pour mes biens un peu 
Jai vu @un fils la débauche 
Je vois dans l’autre une 4me 
RONDON. 
Tant mieux! tant mieux! 
BUP 


Pour n’étre rien qu’un 

R 5 
Voil&-t-il pas de vos j 
De vos regrets, de vos co fades ? 
Voulez-vous pas que ce itre étourdi, Ὁ 
Ce bel atné dans le vicenhardi, ν᾽ 
Venant giter les kyo ch ἢ 

EUHEMON. 

Non. » 


DON. 
Voulez- il vienne sans fagon . 
Mettre en jurant /eu dans la maison ? 
‘EUPHEMON. 
Non. 
| RONDON. 
Qv’il yous batt et qu’il m’enléve Lise ? 
Lise sutrefoia/* cet 8116 promise ; 
Ma Lise qui ,- 
‘BUPHEMON. : 
Que cet objet charmant 
Soit préser’ ‘dun pareil garnement ! 
RONDON, 
Qu’il rer ici pour dépouiller son pére ? 
Pour sufder ? 
BUPHEMON. 
Non .... tout est ἃ son frére. 
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RONDON, 

Ah; sans cela point de Lise pour lui. 
BUPHEMON. 
Il aura Lise et mes biens aujourd’ hui ; 
Et son ainé n’aura pour tout partage 
Que le courroux d’un pére qu’il outrage : 
Il le mérite, il fut dénaturé. 
RONDON. 

Ah! vous l’aviez trop long-temps enduré. 
L’autre du moins agit avec prudence : 
Mais cet ainé! quel trait d’extravagance ! 
Le libertin, mon Dieu, que c’était-1a ! 
Te souvient-il, vieux beau-pére, ah, ah, ah, 
Qu’il te vola, ce tour est bagatelle, 
Chevaux, habits, linge, meubles, vaisselle, 


Jen ai bien ri, je Pavoue. 
BUPHEMON. 
Ah! quels charmes 
Trouvez-vous donc & rappeler mes larmes ἢ 
RONDON. 
Et sur un as mettant vingt rouleaux d’or . 
Eh, eh! — 
BUPHEMON. 
Cessez. _ 
RONDON. 
Te souvient-il encor, 
Quand l’étourdi dut en face de l’église 
Se fiancer & ma petite Lise, 
Dans quel endroit on le trouva caché ? 
Comment, pour qui?... 
EUPHEMON. 
Epargnez-moi ces indignes histoires, 
De sa conduite impressions trop noires ; 
Ne suis-je pas assez infortuné ? 
Je suis sorti des lieux ou je suis né 
Pour m’épargner, pour Oter de ma vue 
Ce qui rappelle un malheur qui me tue : 
Votre commerce ici vous a conduit ; 
Mon amiti¢, ma douleur vous y suit. 
Ménagez-les : yous prodiguez sans cesse 
La vérité; mais la vérité blesse. 
RONDON, 
Je me tairai, soit : j’y consens, d’accord. 
Pardon ; mais diable! aussi vous aviez tort, 
En connaissant le fougueux caractére 
De votre fils, d’en faire un mousquetaire. 
. BUPHEMON, | 
Encor ! 
RONDON. 
Pardon; mais vous deviez... . 
BUPHEMON. 
Je dois 
Oublier tout pour notre nouveau choix, 
Pour mon cadet, et pour son mariage. 
Ca, pensez-vous que ce cadet si sage 
De votre fille ait pu toucher le ceeur. 
RONDON. 
Assurément. Ma fille a de Vhonneur, 
Elle obéit & mon pouvoir supréme, 


. Peste, quel débauché ! 
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Et quand je dis, Allons, je veux qu'on aime, 
Son cour docile, et que j’ai su tourner, 
Tout aussitét aime sans raisonner : 
A mon plaisir j’ai pétri sa jeune 4me. 
BUPHEMON. 
Je doute un peu pourtant qu’elle s’enflamme 
Par vos lecons; et je me trompe fort 
Si de vos soins votre fille est d’accord. 
Pour mon ainé j’obtins le sacrifice 
Des voeux naissans de son Ame novice : 
Je sais quels sont ces premiers traits d’amour : 
Ce cour est tendre ; il saigne plus d’un jour. 
RONDON. 
Vous radotez. 
BUPHEMON. 
Quoi que vous puissiez dire, 
Cet étourdi pouvait trés-bien séduire. 
RONDON. 
Lui? point du tout; ce n’était qu’un vaurien, 
Pauvre bon homme! allez, ne craignez rien ; 
Car ἃ ma fille, aprés ce beau ménage, 
J’ai défendu de l’aimer davantage. 
Ayez le coeur sur cela réjoui ; 
Quand j’ai dit non, personne ne dit oui. 
Voyez plutot. 
SCENE II. 
EUPHEMON, RONDON, LISE, MARTH. 
RONDON. 
Approchez, venez, Lise; 
Ce jour pour vous est un grand jour de crise. 
Que je te donne un mari jeune ou vieux, 
Ou laid ou beau, triste ou gai, riche ou gueux, 
Ne sens-tu pas des désirs de lui plaire, 
Du goat pour lui, de amour ? 
LISE. 
Non, mon pére. 
RONDON. 
Comment, coquine ? 
BUPHEMON. 
Ah, ah! notre féal, 
Votre pouvoir va, ce semble, un peu mal: 
Qu’est devenu ce despotique empire ? 
RONDON. 
Comment, aprés tout ce que j’ai pu dire, 
Tu n’aurais pas un peu de passion 
Pour ton futur époux ? 
LISE. 
Mon pére, non. 
RONDON. 
Ne sais-tu pas que le devoir t’oblige 
A lui donner tout ton cceur? 
LISE. 
Non, vous dis-je. 
Je sais, mon pére, ἃ quoi ce nceud sacré 
Oblige un coeur de vertu pénétré ; 
Je sais qu’il faut, aimable en sa sagesse, 
De son €poux mériter la tendresse, 
Et réparer du moins par la bonté 
Ce que le sort nous refuse en beauté ; 
Etre au dehors discréte, raisonnable ; 
Dans sa maison, douce, égale, agréable : 
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Quant ἃ l'amour, c’est tout un autre point ; 
Les sentimens ne se commandent point. 
N’ordonnez rien ; l’amour fuit l’esclavage, | 
De mon époux le reste est le partage. 
Mais pour mon cceur, il le doit mériter : 
Ce cour au moins, difficile ἃ dompter, 
Ne peut aimer ni par ordre d’un pére, 
Ni par raison, ni par-devant notaire. 
RUPHEMON. 
C’est A mon gré raisonner sensément ; 
J’approuve fort ce juste sentiment. 
C’est ἃ mon fils ἃ tacher de se rendre 
Digne d’un coeur aussi noble que tendre. 
RONDON. 
Vous tairez-vous, radoteur complaisant, 
Flatteur barbon, vrai corrupteur d’enfant ? 
Jamais sans vous ma fille bien apprise 
N’edt devant moi laché cette sottise. 
(ἃ Lise.) 
Ecoute, toi: je te baille un mari 
Tant soit peu fat, et par trop renchéri; 
Mais c’est & moi de corriger mon gendre: 
Toi, tel qu’il est, c’est ἃ toi de le prendre, 
De vous aimer, si vous pouvez, tous deux, 
Et d’obéir ἃ tout ce que je veux: 
C’est Ἰὰ ton lot; et toi, notre beau-pére, 
Allons signer chez notre gros notaire, 
Qui vous allonge en cent mots superflus 
Ce qu’on dirait en quatre tout au plus. 
Allons hater son bavard griffonnage ; 
Lavons la téte & ce large visage ; 
Puis je reviens, aprés cet entretien, 
Gronder ton fils, ma fille, et toi. 
EUPHEMON. 
Fort bien. 
SCENE III. 
LISE, MARTHE. 
MARTHE. 


Mon Dieu, qu’il joint 4 tous ces airs grotesques 


Des sentiments et des travers burlesques ἢ 
1188. 

Je suis sa fille; et de plus son humeur 

N’alt@re point la bonté de son coeur ; 

Et sous les plis d’un front atrabilaire, 

Sous cet air brusque, il a Ame d’un pére ; 

Quelqiefois méme, au milieu de ses cris, 

Tout en grondant il céde ἃ mes avis. 

ΤΙ est bien vrai qu’en bl4mant la personne 

Et les défauts d’un mari qu’il me donne, 

En me montrant d’une telle union 

Tous les dangers, il a grande raison ; 

Mais lorsque ensuite il ordonne que j’aime, 

Dieu, queje sens que son tort est extréme. 
MARTHE. 

Comment aimer un mousieur Fierenfat ? 

J’épouserais plutot un vieux soldat 

Qui jure, boit, bat sa femme, et qui l’aime, 

Qu’un fat en robe, enivré de lui-méme, 

Qui, d’un ton grave et d’un air de pédant, 

Semble juger sa femme en lui parlant, 

Qui comme un paon dans lui-méme se mire, 


Sous son rabat se rengorge et s’admire, 

Et, plus avare encore que suffisant, 

Vous fait l'amour en comptant son argent. 
LISR. 

Ah! ton pinceau I’a peint d’aprés nature. 

Mais qu’y ferai-je? il faut bien que j’endure 

L’ état forcé de cet hymen prochain. 

On ne fait pas comme on veut son destin ; 

Et mes parens, ma fortune, mon Age, 

Tout de ’hymen me prescrit l’esclavage, 

Ce Fierenfat est, malgré mes dégo(ts, 

Le seul qui puisse étre ici mon €poux ; 

Il est le fils de Pami de mon pére ; 

C’est un parti devenu nécessaire. 

Hélas! quel cceur, libre dans ses soupirs, 

Peut se donner au gré de ses désirs? — 

Il faut ceder: le temps, la patience, 


Sur mon époux vaincront ma répugnance ; 4 


Et je pourrai, soumise & mes liens, f 
A ses défauts me préter comme aux miens. © 
MARTHE. Ce 


C’est bien parler, belle et discréte Lise ; 
Mais votre συγ tant soit peu se déguise. 
Sijosais ... mais vous m’avez ordonné 


‘De ne parler jamais de cet ainé. 


LISE, 
Quoi ? 
MARTHE, 
D’Euphémon, qui, malgré tous ses vices, 
De votre ccour eut les tendres prémices, 
Qui vous aimait. 
LISE. 

Il ne m’aima jamais, 

Ne parlons plus de ce nom que je hais. 
MARTHE, en 8’en allant. 

N’en parlons plus, 

LISE, la retenant. 

Il est vrai, sa jeunesse 
Pour quelque temps a surpris ma tendresse, 
Biait-il fait pour un coeur vertueux? 

MARTHE, en s’en allant. 

C’était un fou, ma foi, tres dangereux. 

LISB, la retenant, 
De corrupteurs sa jeunesse entourée 
Dans les excés se plongeait égarée : 
Le malheureux ! il cherchait tour & tour 
Tous les plaisirs; il ignorait l'amour. 

MARTHE. 
Mais autrefois vous m’avez paru croire 
Οὐ ἃ vous aimer il avait mis sa gloire, 
Que dans vos fers il était engagé. 
LISE. - 

S’il edt aimé, je l’aurais corrigé. 
Un amour vrai, sans feinte et sans caprice, 
Est en effet le plus grand frein du vice. 
Dans ses liens qui sait se retenir 
Est honnéte homme, ou va le devenir. 
Mais Euphémon dédaigna sa maitresse ; 
Pour la débauche il quitta la tendresse. 
Ses faux amis, indigens scélérats, 
Qui dans le piége avaient conduit ses pas. 
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Ayant mangé tout le bien de sa mere, 
Ont sous son nom volé son triste pére : 
Pour comble enfin, ces séducteurs cruels 
L’ont entrainé loin des bras paternels, 
‘Loin de mes yeux, qui, noyés dans les larmes, 
Pleuraient encor ses vices et ses charmes. 
Je ne prends plus nul intérét & lui. 
, MARTHE. 

Son frére enfin lui succéde aujourd’ hui : 

Tl aura Lise; et certes c’est dommage, 
Car l’autre avait un bien joli visage, 

De blonds cheveux, la jambe faite au tour, 
Dansait, chantait, était né pour l'amour. 


LISE. 
Ah! que dis-tu? 
MARTHE. 
Méme dans ces mélanges 


D’égaremens, de sottises étranges, 
On découvrait aisément dans son coeur, 
Sous ses défauts, un certain fond d’honneur. 
LISE. 
Il était né pour le bien, je l’avoue. 
MARTHE, 4 
- Ne croyez pas que ma bouche le loue, 
Mais il n’ était, me semble, point flatteur, 
Point médisant, point escroc, point menteur. 
LISE. 
Oui; mais... 
MARTHE. 
Fuyons, car c’est monsieur son frére. 
LISE. 
Il faut rester, c’est un mal nécessaire. 
SCENE IV. 
LISE, MARTHE, LE PRESIDENT FIERENFAT. 
FIERENPFAT. 
Je Pavotrai, cette donation 
Doit augmenter la satisfaction 
Que vous avez d’un si beau mariage. 
Surcroit de bien est Ame d’un ménage; 
Fortune, honneurs, et dignités, je croi, 
Abondamment se trouvent avec moi; 
Et vous aurez dans Cognac, & la ronde, 
L’honneur du pas sur les gens du beau monde, 
C’est un plaisir bien flatteur que cela ; 
Vous entendrez murmurer: La voila. 
En vérité, quand j’examine au large 
Mon rang, mon bien, tous les droits de ma charge, 
Les agrémens que dans le monde j’ai, 
Les droits d’ainesse ov je suis subrogé, 
Je vous en fais mon compliment, Madame. 
MARTHE. 
Moi, je la plains: e’est une chose infame 
Que vous méliez dans tous vos entretiens 
Vos qualités, votre rang et vos biens. 
Etre & la fois et Midas, et Narcisse, 
Enflé d’orgueil et pincé d’avarice ; 
Lorgner sans cesse avec un ceil content 
Et sa personne et son argent comptant ; 
Etre en rabat un petit maitre avare ; 
C’est un excés de ridicule rare : 
Un jeune fat passe encor; mais, ma foi, 
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Un jeune avare est un monstre pour moi. 
FIERENFAT. 
Ce n’est pas vous, probablement, ma mie, 
A qui mon pére aujourd’hui me marie, 
C’est ἃ Madame : ainsi donc, s’il vous plait, 
Prenez ἃ nous un peu moins d’intérét, 
(ἃ Lise.) 
Le silence est votre fait... Vous, Madame, 
Qui dans une heure ou deux serez ma femme, 
Avant la nuit vous aurez la bonté 
De me chasser ce gendarme effronté, 
Qui, sous le nom d’une fille suivante, 
Donne carriére ἃ sa langue impudente. 
Je ne suis pas un président pour rien, 
Et nous pourrions lenfermer pour son bien. 
MARTHE, @ Lise, 
Défendez-moi, parlez-lui, parlez-ferme : 
Je suis & vous, empéchez qu’on m’enferme ; 
Il pourrait bien vous enfermer aussi. 
LISE. 
J’augure mal déja de tout ceci. 
MARTHE. 
Parlez-lui donc, laissez ces vains murmures. 
LISE. 
Que puis-je, hélas! lui dire ὃ 
MARTHE. 
Des injures. 
LISE. 
Non, des raisons valent mieux. 
MARTHE. 
Croyez-moi, 
Point de raisons, c’est le plus sar. 
SCENE V. 
LES ACTEURS PRECEDENS, RONDON. 
RONDON, 
Ma foi, 
Tl nous arrive une plaisante affaire. 
FIBRENFAT. 
Eh, quoi, Monsieur ? 
RONDON. 
Ecoute. A ton vieux pére 
J’allais porter notre papier timbré, 
Quand nous l’avons ici prés rencontré, 
Entretenant au pied de cette roche 
Un voyageur qui descendait du coche. 
LISE. 
Un voyageur jeune?... 
RONDON. 
Nenni vraiment, 
Un béquillard, un vieux ridé sans dent. 
Nos deux barbons d’abord avec franchise 
L’un contre lautre ont mis leur barbe grise ; 
Leurs dos vottés, s’élevaient, s’abaissaient 
Aux longs élans des soupirs qu’ils poussaient, 
Et sur le nez leur prunelle éraillée 
Versait les pleurs dont elle était mouillée ; 
Puis, Euphémon, d’un air tout réchiné 
Dans son logis soudain s’est rencogné : 
Ll dit qu’il sent une douleur insigne, — 
Qu’il faut au moins qu’il pleure avant qu’il signe, 
Et qu’& personne il ne prétend parler. 
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PIBRENE AT. 
Ah je prétends, moi, Paller consoler. 
Vous savez tous comme je le gouverne ; 
Et d’assez prés la chose nous concerne : 
Je le connais, et dés qu’il me verra 
Contrat en main, d’abord i) signera. 


Le temps est cher, mon nouveau droit d’ainesse 


LISE. 


Est un objet... 


Non, Monsieur, rien ne presse. 


RONDON. 
Si fait, tout presse; et c’est ta faute aussi 
Que tout cela. 
LISE. 
Comment? moi! ma faute? 
RONDON. 
Oui, 
Les contre-temps qui troublent les familles 
Viennent toujours par la faute des filles, 
10.188. 
Qu’ai je donc fait qui vous fache si fort ? 
RONDON, 
Vous avez fait que vous avez tous tort. 
Je veux un peu voir nos deux trouble-fetes 
A la raison ranger leurs lourdes tétes ; 
Et je prétends vous marier tantdt, 
Malgré leurs dents, malgré vous, s’i! le faut. 


ACTE II. 
SCENE I. 
LISE, MARTHIF. 
MARTHE. 
Vous frémissez en voyant de plus prés 
Tout ce fracas, ces noces, ces appréts. 
. LISE. 
Ah! plus mon ccour s’é¢tudie et s’essaie, 
Plus de ce joug la pesanteur m’effraie : 
A mon avis, l’hymen et ses liens 


Sont les plus grands ou des maux ou des biens, 


Point de milieu; l’état du mariage 

Est des humains le plus cher avantage, 
Quand le rapport des esprits εἴ cles coours, 
Des sentimens, des gofits, et des humeurs, 
Serre ces nowuds tissus par la nature, 

Que l’amour forme, et que honnevur épure. 
Dieux! quel plaisir d’aimer publiquement, 
Et de porter le nom de son amant ! 

Votre maison, vos gens, votre livrée, 
Tout vous retrace une image adorée ; 

Et vos enfans, ces gages précieux, 

Nés de l'amour, en sont de nouveaux neuds. 
Un tel hymen, une union si chére, 

Si on en voit, c’est le Ciel sur la terre. 
Mais tristement vendre par un contrat 

Sa liberté, son nom et son état, 

Aux volontés d’un maitre despotique, 
Dont on devient le premier domestique ; 
Se quereller, ou s’éviter le jour; _ 

Sans joie ἃ table, et la nuit sans amour ; 
Trembler toujours d’avoir une faiblesse, 
Y succomber ou combattre sans cesse ; 


Tromper son maitre, ou vivre sans espoir 

Dans les langueurs d’un importun devoir ; 

Gémir, sécher dans sa douleur 

Un tel hymen est enfer de ce monde. 

MARTHE, 

En vérité, les filles, comme on dit, 

Ont un démon qui leur forme I’esprit : 

Que de lumiére en une Ame si neuve ! 

La plus experte et la plus fine veuve, 

Qui sagement se console & Paris 

D’avoir porté le deuil de trois maris, 

N’en eft pas dit sur ce point davantage, 

Mais vos dégofits sur ce beau mariage 

Auraient besoin d’un éclaireissement, 

L’hymen déplatt avec le président, 

Vous plairait-i] avec monsieur son frére ἢ 

Débrouillez-moi de grace ce mystére : 

L’atné fait il bien du tort au cadet ἢ 

Haissez-vous ὃ aimez-vous ? parlez net. 
Ye Ke 

Je n’en sais rien ; je ne puis et je n’ose_ 

De mes dégodts bien déméler Ja cause. © 

Comment chercher la triste vérité 

Au fond d’un coeur, hélas! trop agité ἢ 

ἢ faut au moins, pour se mirer dans I’onde, 

Laisser calmer la tempéte qui gronde, 

Et que Porage et les vents en repos 

Ne rident plus la surface des eaux, 

MARTHE, 

Comparaison n’est pas raison, Madame : 

On lit trés-bien dans le fond de son Ame, 

On y voit clair; et si les passions 

Portent en nous tant d’agitations, 

Fille de bien sait toujours dans sa téte 

D’otd vient le vent qui cause la tempéte. 

On sait. . 


: 
᾽ 


LISE. 
Et moi, je ne veux rien savoir ; 
Mon pil se ferme, et je ne veux rien voir ; 
Je ne veux point chercher si j'aime encore 


Un malheureux qu’il faut bien que j’abhorre ; ‘ 


Je ne veux point accroitre mes dégodts 
Du yain regret d’un plus aimable époux. 
Que loin de moi cet Euphémon, ce trattre, 
Vive content, soit heureux, s’il peut 1᾿ δίτο ; 
Qu’ il ne soit pas au moins déshérité : 
Je n’aurai pas l’affreuse dureté, 
Dans ce contrat od je me détermine, 
D’étre sa scour pour hater sa ruine. 
Voil& mon ecceur ; ¢’est trop le pénétrer ; 
Aller plus loin serait le déchirer. 
SCBNE I, 
LISE, MARTHE, UN LAQUAIS. 


LE LAQUAIS. 
Qui d’ Angouléme arrive justement, 
Et veut ici vous faire compliment. 
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Hélas! sur quoi? 


LISE. 


MARTHE. 
Sur votre hymen sans doute. 
! LISE. 
Ah! c’est encor tout ce que je redoute. 
Suis-je en état d’entendre ces propos, 
Ces complimens, protocoles des sots, 
O2 Pon se géne, od le bon sens expire 
Dans le travail de parler sans rien dire? 
Que ce fardeau me pése et me déplait! 
SCENE III. 
LISE, MADAME CROUPILLAC MARTHE. 
MARTHE, 
Voila la dame. 
LISE. 
Oh! je vois trop qui c’est. 
MARTHE. 
On dit qu’elle est assez grande €pouseuse ! 
Un peu plaideuse, et beaucoup radoteuse. 
LISE. 
Des si€ges donc, Madame pardon si... . 
τς MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Al! Madame! 
LISE. 
Eh, Madame ! 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 


Il faut aussi. .. 
LISE. 


S’asseoir, Madame. 
MADAME CROUPILLAC, assise. 
En vérité, Madame, 
Je suis confuse ; et dans le fond de l’4me 
Je voudrais bien. . . 
LISE. 
Madame ? 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Je voudrais 
Vous enlaidir, vous 6ter vous attraits, 
Je pleure, hélas ! vous voyant si jolie. 
LISE. 
Consolez-vous, Madame. 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Oh! non, ma mie, 
Je ne saurais ; je vois que vous aurez 
Tous les maris que vous demanderez. 
J’en avais un, du moins en espérance, 
Un seul, hélas! c’est bien peu, quand j’y pense, 
Et j’avais eu grand’peine ἃ le trouver ; 
Vous me |’6tez, vous allez m’en priver. 
ΤΊ est un temps, ah! que ce temps vient vite ! 
Od lon perd tout quand un amant nous quitte, 
Ot lon est seule ; et certe il n’est pas bien 
D’enlever tout & qui n’a presque rien. 
cath LISE. 
Excusez-moi si je suis interdite 
De vos discours et de votre visite. 
Quel accident afflige vos esprits ? 
Qui perdez-vous ? et que vous ai-je pris ? 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Ma chére enfant, il est force bégueules 
2M 


Au teint ridé, qui pensent qu’ elles seules 
Avec du fard et quelques fausses dents, 
Fixent amour, les plaisirs, et le temps : 


Pour mon malheur, hélas! je suis plus sage ; 
Je vois trop bien que tout passe et j’enrage. 


LISE. 
J’en suis fachée, et tout est ainsi fait : 
Mais je ne puis vous rajeunir. 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Si fait : 
J’espére encore ; et ce serait peut-€tre 
Me rajeunir que me rendre mon traitre. 
LISE. 
Mais de quel traitre ici me parlez-vous ? 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
D’un président, d’un ingrat, d’un époux, 
Que je poursuis, pour qui je perds haleine 
Et sdrement qui n’en vaut pas la peine. 
LISE. 
Eh bien, Madame ? 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
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Eh bien! dans mon printemps 


Je ne parlais jamais aux présidens ; 
Je haissais leur personne et leur style ; 
Mais avec Age on est moins difficile. 
LISE. 
Enfin, Madame ? 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Enfin il faut savoir 
Que vous m’avez réduite au désespoir. 
LISE. 
Comment, en quoi! 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 


J’étais dans Angouléme 


Veuve, et pouvant disposer de moi-méme : 
Dans Angouléme, en ce temps, Fierenfat 
Etudiait, apprenti magistrat ; 

Il me lorgnait; il se mit dans la téte, 
Pour ma personne un amour malhonnéte, 
Bien malhonnéte, helas! bien outrageant : 
Car il faisait ’amour ἃ mon argent. 

Je fis écrire au bon homme de pére : 

On s’entremit, on poussa loin |’affaire ; 
Car en mon nom souvent on lui parla : 

Il répondit qu’il verrait tout cela ; 


1 Vous voyez bien que la chose était sare. 


LISE. 
Oh, oui. 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Pour moi, j’étais préte ἃ conclure. 
De Fierenfat alors le frére ainé 
A votre lit fut, dit-on, destiné. 
LISE. 
Quel souvenir ! 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
C’ était un fou, ma chére, 
Qui jouissait de Phonneur de vous plaire. 
LISE. 
Ah! 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Ce fou-la s’étant fort dérangé, 
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Et de son pére ayant pris son congé, 
Errant, proscrit, peut-€tre mort, que sais-je ? 
(Vous vous troublez) mon héros de collége 
Mon président, sachant que votre bien 
Est, tout compté, plus ample que 16 mien, 
Méprise enfin ma fortune et mes larmes : 
De votre dot il convoite les charmes ; 
Entre vos bras il est ce soir admis. 
Mais pensez-vous qu’il vous soit bien permis 
D/aller ainsi, courant de frére en frére, 
Vous emparer d’une famille entitre ὃ 
Pour moi, déja, par protestation, 
Jarréte ici la célébration : 
J’y mangerai mon chateau, mon douaire ; 
Et le proces sera fait de maniére 
Que vous, son pére, et les enfans que j’ai, 
Nous seront morts avant qu’ il soit jugé. 
LISE. 
En vérité, je suis toute honteuse 
Que mon hymen vous rende malheureuse ; 
Je suis peu digne, hélas! de ce courroux. 
Sans étre heureux on fait donc des jaloux ! 
Cessez, Madame, avec un ceil d’envie 
De regarder mon état et ma vie ; 
On nous pourrait aisément accorder : 
Pour un mari je ne veux point plaider. 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Quoi! point plaider ? 
LISE. 


Non, je vous Pabandonne. 


MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Vous étes donc sans goft pour sa personne ὃ 
Vous n’aimez point ? 
LISE. 
Je trouve peu d’attraits 
Dans Phyménée, et nul dans les proces. 
SCENE IV. 
MADAME CROUPILLAC, 
RONDON. 
Oh! oh! ma fille, on nous fait des affaires 
Qui font dresser les cheveux aux beaux-péres ! 
On m’a parlé de protestation. 
Eh, ventre-bleu! qu’on en parle & Rondon ; 
Je chasserai bien loin les créatures. 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Faut-il encore essuyer des injures ? 
Monsieur Rondon, de grace écoutez-moi. 
RONDON. 


LISE, RONDON. 


Que vous plait-il ἢ 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Votre gendre est sans foi ; 
C’est un fripon d’espéce toute neuve, 
Galant, avare, écornifleur de veuve : 
C’est de Pargent qu’il aime. 
RONDON. 
_ ἢ ἃ raison. 
MADAME CROUPILLAC, 
i) m’a cent fois promis dans ma maison 
Un pur amour, d’éternelles tendresses. 
RONDON. 
Est-ce qu’on tient de semblables promesses ? 
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MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Il m’a quittée, hélas! si durement. 
RONDON. 
J’en aurais fait de bon cceur tout autant. 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Je vais parler comme il faut ἃ son pre. 
RONDON. 
Ah! parlez-lui plutét qu’A moi. 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Laffaire 
Est effroyable, et le beau sexe entier == 
En ma faveur ira partout crier. 
RONDON. 
Il crira moins que vous. 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Ah! vos personnes 
Sauront un peu ce qu’on doit aux baronnes. 
RONDON. 
On doit en rire. gy ἢ 
"MADAME CROUPILLAC. . 
Tl me faut un époux ;_ 
Et je prendrai lui, son vieux pére, ou vous. 


RONDON. 
Qui, moi ? 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Vous-méme. 
RONDON. 
Oh ! je vous en défie. 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Nous plaiderons. 
RONDON. 
Mais voyez la folie ! 
SCENB ¥. 
RONDON, FIBRENFAT, LISB. 
RONDON, ἃ Lise, 
Je voudrais bien savoir aussi pourquoi 
Vous recevez ces visites chez moi ? 
Vous m’attirez toujours des algarades, 
(a Fierenfat.) 
Et vous, Monsieur, le roi des pédans fades, 
Quel sot démon vous pousse & courtiser 
Une baronne afin de l’abuser ? 
C’est bien & vous, avec ce plat visage, 
De vous donner des airs d’étre volage ! 
Ii vous sied bien, grave et triste indolent, 
De vous méler du métier de galant! 
Ο᾽ était le fait de votre fou de frére ! 
Mais vous, mais vous ! 
ΕΙΕΒΈΝΡΑΤ, 
Détrompez-vous, Sua 
Je π᾿ αἱ jamais requis cette union : 
Je ne promis que sous condition, 
Me réservant au fond de ’Ame 
Le droit de prendre une plus riche femme. 
De mon ainé l’exhérédation, 
Et tous ses biens en ma possession, 
A votre fille enfin m’ont fait prétendre ; 
Argent comptant fait et beau-pére et gendre. 
RONDON, 
fl a raison, ma foi! j’en suis d’accord, 
1188. 
Avoir ainsi raison, c’est un grand tort. 
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RONDON. 
L’argent fait tout : va, c’est chose trés-sire. 
‘HAtons-nous done sur ce pied de conclure. 
-D’écus tournois soixante pesans sacs 
Finiront tout, malgré les Croupillacs, 
Qu’ Euphémon tarde, et qu’il me désespére ! 
‘Signons toujours avant lui. 
LISE, 
Non, mon pére ; 
Je fais aussi mes protestations ? 
Et je me donne ἃ des conditions, 
RONDON. 
Conditions, toi ? quelle impertinence ? 
Tu dis, tudis?... 
LISE. 
Je dis ce que je pense. 
Peut-on g6uter le bonheur odieux 
De se nourrir des pleurs d’un malheureux ἢ 
(ἃ Fierenfat) 
Et vous, Monsieur, dans votre sort prospére, 
Oubliez-vous que yous avez un frére ἢ 
FIERENFAT. 
.Mon frére? moi, je ne l’ai jamais vu ; 
Et da logis il était disparu 
Lorsque j’étais encor dans notre école 
Le nez collé sur Cujas et Barthole. 
J’ai su depuis ses beaux déportemens ; 
Et si jamais il reparait céans, __ 
Consolez-vous, nous savons les affaires, 
Nous l’enverrons en douceur aux galéres, 
LISE. 
C’est un projet fraternel et chrétien. 
En attendant, vous confisquez son bien : 
C’est votre avis; mais moi, je vous ote 
Que je déteste un tel projet. 
RONDON. 
Tarare. 
Va, mon enfant, le contrat est dressé ; 
_ Sur tout cela Je notaire a passé, 
FIERENFAT. 
Nos péres l’ont ordonné de la sorte ; 
En droit écrit leur volonté l’emporte. 
’ Lisez Cujas, chapitres cing, six, sept : 
** Tout libertin de débauche infect, 
** Qui, renoncant ἃ l’aile paternelle, 
** Fuit la maison, ou bien qui pille icelle, 
** Ipso facto, de tout dépossédé, 
** Comme un batard il est exhérédé,’’ 
1188. 
Je ne connais le feu ni la coutume, 
Je n’ai point lu Cujas, mais je présume 
Que ce sont tous des malhonnétes gens, 
Vrais ennemis du coeur et du bon sens, 
Si dans leur code ils ordonnent qu’un frére 
Laisse p€rir son frére de misére ; 
Et la nature et l’honneur ont leurs droits 
Qui valent mieux que Cujas et vos lois. 
RONDON. 
Ah! laissez Ἰὰ vos lois et votre code, 
Et votre honneur, et faites & ma mode ; 
De cet ainé que t-embarasses-tu ? 
Tl faut du bien. 


LISE. 
Tl faut de la vertu. 
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Qu’il soit puni; mais au moins qu’on lui laisse ΄ 


Un peu de bien, reste d’un droit d’ainesse. 

Je vous le dis, ma main ni mes faveurs 

Ne seront point le prix de ses malheurs. 

Corrigez donc l’article que j’abhorre 

Dans ce contrat qui tous nous déshonore : 

Si Pintérét ainsi l’a pu dresser, 

C’est un opprobre, il le faut effacer. 
FIERENFAT. 

Ah! qu’une femme entend mal les affaires! 

RONDON. 
Quoi! tu voudrais corriger deux notaires ? 
Faire changer un contrat ? 


LISE. 
Pourquoi non ? 
RONDON. 
Tu ne feras jamais bonne maison : 
Tu perdras tout. 
LISE. 


Je n’ai pas grand usage, 
Jusqu’a présent, du monde et du ménage, 
Mais l’intérét, mon coeur vous le maintient, 
Perd des maisons autant qu’il en soutient. 
Si j’en fais une, au moins cet édifice 
Sera d’abord fondé sur la justice. 
RONDON, 
Elle est tétue ; et pour la contenter, 
Allons, mon gendre, il faut s’exécuter : 
Ca, donne un peu. 
FIERENFAT. 


Oui, je donne ἃ mon frére. .. 


Je donne...allons... 
o RONDON, 
Ne lui donne donc guére. 
SCENE VI. 
EUPHEMON, RONDON, LISE, FIERENFAT. 
RONDON. 
Ah! le voici, le bon homme Euphémon. 
Viens, viens, j’ai mis ma fille & la raison. 
On n’attend plus rien que ta signature ; 
Presse-moi donc cette tardive allure : 
Dégourdis-toi, prends un ton réjoui, 
Un air de noce, un front €panoui ; 
Car dans neuf mois je veux, ne te déplaise, 
Que deux enfans. .. je ne me sens pas d’aise, 
Allons, ris donc, chassons tous les ennuis ; 
Signons, signons. 
EUPHEMON. 
Non, Monsieur, je ne puis. 
FIERENFAT. 
Vous ne pouvez ? 
RONDON. 
En voici bien d’une autre. 
FIERENFAT. 
Quelle raison ? 
RONDON. 
Quelle rage est la votre ἢ 
Quoi! tout le monde est-il devenu fou ? 


Chacun dit non: comment? pourquoi? par ot ἢ 
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EUPHEMON. 
Ah! ce serait outrager la nature 
Que de signer dans cette conjoncture. 
RONDON. 
Serait-ce point la dame Croupillac 
Qui sourdement fait ce maudit micmac ? 
EUPHEMON. 
Non, cette femme est folle, et dans sa téte 
Elle veut rompre un hymen que j’appréte : 
Mais ce n’est pas de ses cris impuissans 
Que sont venus les ennuis que je sens. 
RONDON. 
Eh bien! quoi done ? ce béquillard du coche 
Dérange tout et notre affaire accroche ? 
EUPHEMON. 
Ce qu’il a dit doit retarder du moins 
L’heureux hymen, objet de tant de soins. 


LISE. 
Qu’a-t-il done dit, Monsieur ? 
FIERENFAT. 
Quelle nouvelle 
A-t-il appris ? 
EUPHEMON. 


Une, hélas! trop cruelle. 
Devers Bordeaux cet homme a vu mon fils, 
Dans les prisons, sans secours, sans habits, 
Mourant de faim ; Ja honte et !a tristesse 
Vers le tombeau conduisaient sa jeunesse ; 
La maladie et l’excts du malheur 
De son printemps avaient séché la fleur; 
Et dans son sang la fitvre enracinée 
Précipitait sa dernigre journée. 
Quand il le vit, il était expirant : 
Sans doute, hélas! il est mort a présent. 
RONDON. 
Voila, ma foi, sa pension payée. 
LISE. 
Il serait mort ! 
RONDON. 
N’en sois point effrayée, 
Va, que t’importe ἢ 
FIERENFAT. 
Ah! Monsieur, la pAleur 
De son visage efface la couleur. 
RONDON. , 
Elle est, ma foi, sensible: ah ! la friponne! 
Puisqu’il est mort, allons, je te pardonne. 
FIERENFAT. 
Mais aprés tout, mon pére, voulez-vous .. ἢ 
BUPHEMON, 
Ne craignez rien, vous serez son époux: 
C’est mon bonheur. Mais il serait atroce 
mache tape paemecdrqthgrecttediatens det 
Puis-je, mon fils, méler & ce festin 
Le contre-temps de mon juste chagrin, 
Et sur vos fronts parés de fleurs nouvelles 
Laisser couler mes larmes paternelles ? 
Donnez, mon fils, ce jour & nos soupirs, 
Et différez l'heure de vos plaisirs ἢ 
Par une joie indiscréte, insensée, 
L’honnéteté serait trop offensée. 


FIERENFAT, — ia 


Pour un ingrat cent fois déshérité, 

Maudit de vous, de sa famille entire ! 
EUPHEMON, 

Dans ces momens un pére est toujours pare > 

Ses attentats et toutes ses erreurs : i, 

Furent toujours le sujet de mes pleurs, ἊΨ 

Et ce qui ptse Amon &me attendrie, == 

Prost ceil ent egy ee ΨΘΝΝ 


R€parons-la ; πε 


EUPHEMON. 
Mais, . ef 
RONDON. 
Mais, morbleu! ce procédé me blesse : 
De regretter méme le plus 


grand bien, 
C’est fort mal fait; douleur n’est bonne ἃ rien; 
Mais regretter le fardeau qu’on vous ote, 
C’est une €norme et ridicule faute, 
Ce fils ainé, ce fils, votre fléau, 
Vous mit trois fois sur le bord du tombeau. 
Pauvre cher homme, allez, sa frénésie 
Et tot ou tard abrégé notre vie, 
Soyez tranquille, et suivez mes avis ; 
C’est un grand gain que de perdre un tel fils. . 
EUPHEMON, 
Oui, mais ce gain cote plus qu’on ne pense ; 
Je pleure, hélas! sa mort et sa naissance. 
RONDON, ἃ Fierenfat. 
Va : suis ton pére, et sois expéditif; | 
Prends ce contrat; le mort saisit le vif, 
Il n’est plus temps qu’ayec moi l’on “ 
Prends lui la main, qu’il parafe et qu’il signe. 


n Ὁ Lie.) 
Et toi, ma fille, attendons & ce Soir ; 
Tout ira bien, 


eghr 


LISE, 
Je suis au désespoir. 


‘ ACTE Il. — 
SCENE 1. ἱ pte rs 
EUPHEMON FILS, JASMIN. 


Ov1, mon ami, tu fasjadismon maitre; 
Je Cai servi deux ans sansteconnaitre; Ὁ 


Ainsi que toi réduit ἃ l’hopital, ἡ | 
Ta pauvreté m’arendutonégalk = | 
Non, tu n’es plus ce monsieur d’Entremonde, 

Ce chevalier si pimpant dans le monde, 

Fété, couru, de femmes entouré, 


Nonchalamment de plaisirs enivré ; 
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Tout est au diable. Eteins dans le monde, 
Ces vains regrets des beaux jours de ta gloire : 
Sur du fumier l’orgueil est un abus ; 
Le souvenir d’un bonheur qui n’est plus 
Est & nos maux un poids insupportable. 
Toujours Jasmin, j’en suis moins misérable : 
Né pour soufirir, je sais souffrir gaiment ; 
Manquer de tout, voila mon élément : 
Ton vieux chapeau, tes guenilles de bure, 
Dont tu rougis, c’était la ma parure. 
Tu dois avoir, ma foi! bien du chagrin 
De n’avoir pas été toujours Jasmin. 
EUPHEMON FILS. 
Que la mis®re entraine d’infamie ! 
~ Faut-il encor qu’un valet m’humilie ὃ 
Quelle accablante et terrible legon ! 
Je sens encor, je sens qu’il a raison, 
Il me console au moins ἃ sa maniére ; 
Il m’accompagne, et son Ame grossitre, 
Sensible et tendre en sa rusticité, 
N’a point pour moi perdu Phumanité ; 
Né mon égal (puisque enfin il est homme) 
ΤΙ me soutient sous le poids qui m’assomme. 
Il suit gaiment mon sort infortuné ; 
Et mes amis m’ont tous abandonné. 
JASMIN. 
Toi, des amis! hélas! mon pauvre maitre, 
Apprends-moi done de grace, & les connaitre. 
Comment sont faits les gens qu’on nomme amis ? 
EBUPHEMON FILS. 
Tu les a vus chez moi toujours admis, 
M’importunant souvent de leurs visites, 
A mes soupers délicats parasites, 
Vantant mes godts d’un esprit complaisant, 
-Et sur le tout empruntant mon argent ; 
De leur bon cceur m’étourdissant la téte, 
Et me louant moi présent. 
JASMIN, 
Pauvre béte ! 
Pauvre innocent! tu ne les voyais pas 
Te chansonner au sortir d’un repas, 
Siffler, berner ta bénigne imprudence ? 
EUPHEMON FILS. 
Ah! je le crois; car, dans ma décadence, 
Lorsq’& Bordeaux je me vis arrété, 
Aucun de ceux & qui j’ai tout prété 
Ne me vint voir; nul ne m’offrit sa bourse ; 
, Puis au sortir, malade et sans ressource, 
Lorsqu’& Pun d’eux, que j’avais tant aimé, 
᾿ Vallais m’offrir mourant, inanimé, 
Sous ces haillons, dépouilles délabrées, 
De V’indigence exécrables livrées ; 
Quand je lui vins demander un secours 
D’ot dépendaient mes misérables jours, 
Il détourna son ceil confus et traitre, 
Puis il feignit de ne me pas connaitre, 
Et me chassa comme un pauvre importun. 
JASMIN. 
Aucun n’osa te consoler ὃ 
EUPHEMON FILS. 
Aucun, 
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JASMIN, 
Ah, les amis! les amis! quels infames ! 
EUPHEMON FILS. 
Les hommes sont tous de fer, 
JASMIN, 
Et les femmes ? 
EUPHEMON FILS, 
J’en attendais, hélas! plus de douceur : 
J’en ai cent fois essuyé plus d’horreur. 
Celle surtout qui, m’aimant sans mystére, 
Semblait placer son orgueil ἃ me plaire, 
Dans son logis meublé de mes présens, 
De mes bienfaits achetait des amans, 
Et de mon vin régalait leur cohue, 
Lorsque de faim j’expirais dans la rue. 
Enfin, Jasmin, sans ce pauvre vieillard 
Qui dans Bordeaux me trouva par hasard, 
Qui m’avait vu, dit-il, dans mon enfance, 
Une mort prompte eit fini ma souffrance. 
Mais en quel lieu sommes nous, cher Jasmin ? 
JASMIN. 
Pres de Cognac, si je sais mon chemin; 
Et Pon m’a dit que mon vieux pauvre maitre, 
Monsieur Rondon, loge en ces lieux peut-étre. 
EUPHEMON FILS, 
Rondon le pére de... . Quel nom dis-tu ἢ 
JASMIN, 
Le nom d’un homme assez brusque et bourru. 
Je fus jadis page dans sa cuisine ; 
Mais, dominé d’une humeur libertine, 
Je voyageai: je fus depuis coureur, 
Laquais, commis, fantassin, déserteur 3 
Puis dans Bordeaux je te pris pour mon maitre. 
De moi Rondon se souviendra peut-étre ; 
Et nous pourrions dans notre adversité. , . . 
; EUPHEMON FILS. 
Et depuis quand, dis-moi, l’as-tu quitté? 
JASMIN 
Depuis quinze ans. C’était un caractére, 
Moitié plaisant, moitié triste et colére, 
An fond bon diable: il avait un enfant, 
Un vrai bijou, fille unique vraiment, 
GEil bleu, nez court, teint frais, bouche vermeille, 
Et des raisons! c’était une merveille. 
Cela pouvait bien avoir de mon temps, 
A bien compter, entre six & sept ans; 
Et cette fleur, avec l’Age embellie, 
Est en état, ma foi! d’étre cueillie. 
2 EUPHEMON FILS. 
Ah! matheureux ! 
JASMIN. 
Mais j’ai beau te parler 
Ce que je dis ne te peut consoler : 
Je vois toujours ἃ travers ta visiére 
Tomber des pleurs qui bordent ta paupiére. 
EUPHEMON FILS. 
Quel coup du sort, ou quel ordre des cieux 
A pu guider ma misére en ces lieux ? 
Hélas! 
JASMIN, 
Ton ceil contemple ces demeures ; 
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Tu restes !& tout pensif, et tu pleures. 
EUPHEMON FILS. 
J’en ai sujet. 
JASMIN. 
Mais connais-tu Rondon ? 
Serais-tu pas parent de la maison ? 
RUPHEMON FILS. 
Ah ! laisse-moi. 
JASMIN, en Pembrassant. 
Par charité, mon maitre, 
Mon cher ami, dis-moi qui tu peux ¢tre. 
EUPHEMON FILS, en pleurant, 
Je suis. .. . je suis un malheureux mortel, 
Je suis un fou, je suis un criminel, 
Qu’on doit hair, que le Ciel doit poursuivre, 
Et qui devrait étre mort. 
JASMIN, 
Songe & vivre ; 
Mourir de faim est par trop rigoureux : 
Tiens, nous avons quatre mains ἃ nous deux, 
Servons-nous-en sans complainte importune, 
Vois-tu d’ici ces gens dont la fortune 
Est dans leurs bras, qui la béche ἃ la main, 
Le dos courbé, retournent ce jardin ? 
Enrdlons-nous parmi cette canaille ; 
Viens avec eux, imite-les, travaille, 


Gagne ta vie. 
EUPHEMON FILS. 


Hélas! dans leurs travaux, 
Ces vils humains, moins hommes qu’ animaux, 
Gottent des biens dont toujours mes caprices 
M’avaient privé dans mes fausses délices ; 
Ils ont au moins, sans trouble, sans remords, 
La paix de l’4me et la santé du corps. 
SCENE II, 
MADAME CROUPILLAC, BUPHEMON FILS, JASMIN. 
MADAME CROUPILLAC, dans |’ enfoncement. 
Que vois-je ici? serais-je aveugle ou borgne? 
C’est lui, ma foi! plus javise et je lorgne 
‘Cet homme-la, plus je dis que c’est lui; 
(lle le considére.) 
Mais ce n’est plus le méme homme aujourd’ hui. 
Ce cavalier brillant dans Angouléme, 
Jouant gros jeu, cousu d’or.... c’est lui-méme. 
(Bille s approche & Buphimon.) 
Mais l’autre était riche, heureux, beau, bien fait, 
Et celui-ci me semble pauvre et laid. 
La maladie altére un beau visage ; 
La pauvreté change encor davantage. 
JASMIN, 
Mais pourquoi done ce spectre féminin 
Nous poursuit-il de son regard malin ἢ 
EUPHEMON PILS. 
Je la connais, hélas! ou je me trompe ; 
Elle m’a yu dans l’éclat, dans la pompe. 
Il est affreux d’étre ainsi dépouillé 
Aux mémes yeux auxquels on a brillé. 
Sortons. , 
MAD. CROUPILLAC, s’avangant vers Euphémon fils. 
Mon fils, quelle étrange aventure 
T’a done réduit en si piétre posture ! 
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_ BUPHEMON FILS. "ἡ" 
Ma faute. : ἀμ Pam, ig 
MADAME CROUPILLAC, 
Hélus ! comme te voil& mis ! 
JASMIN, 
C’est pour avoir eu d’excellens amis, 
C’est pour avoir été yolé, Madame, 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Volé, par qui ? comment ? 
JASMIN, . 
Par bonté d’Ame. — 
Nos voleurs sont de trés-honnétes gens, 
Gens du beau monde, aimables fainéans, 
Buveurs, joueurs et conteurs agréables, 
Des gens d’esprit, des femmes adorables. 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Jentends, j’entends, vous avez tout mangé: 
Mais vous serez cent fois plus affligé 
Quand vous saurez les excessive pertes oe 
Qu’en fait d’hymen j’ai depuis peu souffertes. 
EUPHEMON FILS, 
Adieu, Madame, 
MADAME CROUPILLAC, Varrétant. 
Adieu! non, tu sauras 
Mon accident ; parbleu ! tu me plaindras. 
EUPHEMON FILS, 
Soit, je vous plains: adieu. 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Non, je te jure 
Que tu sauras toute mon aventure. 
Un Fierenfat, robin de son métier, 
Vint avec moi connaissance lier, 
(Bille court ἀργὸς tui.) 
Dans Angofileme, au temps od vous battites 
Quatre huissiers, et la fuite vous prites, 
Ce Fierenfat habite en ce canton 
Avec son pére, un seigneur Euphémon. 
EUPHEMON FILS, revenant, . 
Euphémon ? 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Oui. 
BUPHEMON FILS. 
Ciel! Madame, de paver 
Cet Euphémon, cet honneur de sa race, 
Que ses vertus ont reudu si fameux, 
Serait.... 
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MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Eh! oui. 
RUPHEMON FILS, 
Quoi! dans ces mémes lieux ἢ 
MADAME CROUPILLAC, 
Oui. 
EUPHEMON FILS. a 
Puis-je au moins savoir... . comme il se porte ? ~ 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Fort bien, je crois. .. .Que diable vous importe ! 
RUPHEMON FILS. 
Et que dit-on,. .? 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
De quoi ? 
EUPHEMON FILS. 
D’un fils ainé 
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Quil eut jadis. 


. MADAME CROUPILLAC. 


᾿ Ah! c’est un fils mal né, 

Un garnement, une téte légére, 

Un fou fieffé, le fléau de son pére, 

Depuis long-temps, de débauches perdu, 

Et qui peut-étre est ἃ présent pendu. 

EUPHEMON FILS. 

En vérité .... je suis confus dans l’4me 

De vous avoir interrompu, Madame. 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 

Poursuivons donc, Fierenfat, son cadet, 


Chez moi l’amour hautement me faisait ; 
‘Il me devait avoir par mariage. 


«. 


EUPHEMON FILS. 
Eh bien ! a-t-il ce bonheur en partage ? 
Est-il & vous ? 

MADAME CROUPILLAC, 

Non; ce fat engraissé 

De tout le lot de son frére insensé, 
Devenu riche et voulant |’étre encore, 
Rompt aujourd’hui cet hymen qui P’honore. 


~ I veut saisir la fille d’un Rondon, 


D’un plat bourgeois, le coq de ce canton. 
EUPHEMON FILS. 
Que dites-vous ? Quoi! Madame, il l’épouse ἢ 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Vous m’en voyez terriblement jalouse. 
EUPHEMON FILS. 
Ce jeune objet aimable....dont Jasmin 
M’a tant6t fait un portrait si divin, 
Se donnerait.... 
JASMIN. 
Quelle rage est la votre ! 
Autant lui vaut ce mari-l& qu’un autre. 
Quel diable @’homme! il s’afflige de tout. 
EUPHEMON FILS, ἃ part. 


Ce coup a mis ma patience ἃ bout. 


(@ madame Croupillac.) 
Ne doutez point que mon coeur ne partage 
Amérement un si sensible outrage ; 
Si j’ étais cru, cette Lise aujourd’ hui 
Assurément ne serait pas pour lui. 
MADAME CROUPILLAC, 
Oh ! tu le prends du ton qu’il le faut prendre : 


Tu plains mon sort, un gueux est toujours tendre : 


Tu paraissais bien moins compatissant 

Quand tu roulais sur l’or et sur l’argent. 

Ecoute : on peut s’entr’aider dans la vie. 

JASMIN. 

Aidez-nous donc, Madame, je vous prie. 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 

Je veux ici te faire agir pour moi. 

EUPHEMON FILS. 

Moi, vous servir, hélas! Madame, en quoi ? 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 

En tout. ΠῚ faut prendre en main mon injure : 

Un autre habit, quelque peu de parure, 

Te pourraient rendre encore assez joli : 

Ton esprit est insinuant, poli ; 

Tu connais l’art d’empaumer une fille. 
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Introduis-toi, mon cher, dans la famille ; 
Fais le flatteur auprés de Fierenfat ; 
Vante son bien, son esprit, son rabat, 
Sois en faveur; et lorsque je proteste 
Contre son vol, toi, mon cher, fais le reste : 
Je veux gagner du temps en protestant. 
EUPHEMON, voyant son pere. 
Que vois-je! 6 Ciel! 
(11s enfuit.) 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Cet homme est fou vraiment: 
Pourquoi s’enfuir ? 
JASMIN. 
C’est qu’il vous craint, sans doute. 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 


* Poltron, demeure, arréte, Ecoute, écoute. 


SCENE IIt. 
EUPHEMON PERE, JASMIN. 
_ EUPHEMON. 
Je Pavotrai, cet aspect imprévu 
D’un malheureux avec peine entrevu, 
Porte ἃ mon cceur je ne sais quelle atteinte 
Qui me remplit d’amertume et de crainte : 
Il a Pair noble, et méme certains traits 
Qui m’ont touché ; las! je ne vois jamais 
De malheureux ἃ peu prés de cet Age, 
Que de mon fils la douloureuse image 
Ne vienne alors, par un retour cruel, 
Persécuter ce coeur trop paternel. 
Mon fils est mort, ou vit dans la misére, 
Dans la débauche, et fait honte ἃ son pére. 
De tous cétés je suis bien malheureux ! 
J’ai deux enfans, ils m’accablent tous deux, 
L’un par sa perte et par sa vie infame, 
Fait mon supplice et déchire mon 4me ! 
L’autre en abuse, il sent trop que sur lui 
De mes vieux ans j’ai fondé tout l’appui. 
Pour moi la vie est un poids qui m’accable. 
(Apercevant Jasmin qui le salue.) 
Que me veux-tu, l’ami! 
JASMIN. 
‘ Seigneur aimable, 
Reconnaissez, digne et noble Euphémon, 
Certain Jasmin élevé chez Rondon. 
EUPHEMON. 
Ah, ah! c’est toi? Le temps change un visage ; 
Et mon front chauve en sent le long outrage. 
Quand tu partis, tu me vis encor frais ; 
Mais l’Age avance, et le terme est bien pres. 
Tu reviens donc enfin dans ta patrie ? 
JASMIN. 
Oui: je suis las de tourmenter ma vie, 
De vivre errant et damné comme un juif: 
Le bonheur semble un étre fugitif : 
Le diable enfin, qui toujours me proméne, 
Me fit partir, le diable me raméne. 
EUPHEMON, 
Je taiderai: sois sage, si tu peux. 
Mais quel était cet autre malheureux 
Qui te parlait dans cette promenade, 
Qui s’est enfui ? 
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JASMIN. 
Mais....c’est mon camarade, 
Un pauvre hére, affamé comme moi, 
Qui, n’ayant rien, cherche aussi de |’emploi. 
BUPHEMON. 
On peut tous deux vous occuper peut-étre. 
A-T-IL DES MURS? EST-IL SAGE! 
JASMIN. 
IL DOIT L’BTRE. 
Je lui connais d’assez bons sentimens ; 
Il a de plus de fort jolis talens ; 
Il sait écrire, il sait Parithmétique, 
Dessine un peu, sait un peu de musique : 
Ce drdle-la fut trés-bien élevé. 
EUPHEMON. 
5} est ainsi, son poste est tout trouvé ; 
Jasmin, mon fils deviendra votre maitre : 
Il se marie, et dés ce soir peut-étre ; 
Avec son bien, son train doit augmenter. 
Un de ses gens qui vient de le quitter 
Vous laisse encore une place vacante : 
Tous deux ce soir il faut qu’on vous présente ; 
Vous le verrez chez Rondon mon voisin ; 
J’en parlerai. J’y vais; adieu, Jasmin : 
En attendant, tiens, voici de quoi boire. 
SCENE IV. 
JASMIN. 
Ah! Phonnéte homme! 6 Ciel! pourrait-on croire 
Qu’il soit encore, en ce siécle félon, 
Un coeur si droit, un mortel aussi bon ? 
Cet air, ce port, cette 4me bienfaisante, 
Du bon vieux temps est image parlante. 
SCENE V. 
EUPHEMON FILS revenant, JASMIN, 
JASMIN, en Vembrassant. 
Je αἱ trouvé déja condition. 
Et nous serons laquais chez Euphémon. 
EUPHEMON FILS. 
Ah ! 
JASMIN. 
S’il te plait, quel excés de surprise ? 
Pourquoi ces yeux de gens qu’on exorcise, 
Et ces sanglots coup sur coup redoublés, 
Pressant tes mots au passage étranglés ἢ 
EUPHEMON FILS. 
Ah! je ne puis contenir ma tendresse ; 
Je céde au trouble, au remords qui me presse. 


JASMIN. 
Qu’a-t-elle dit qui tait tant agité ? 
RUPHEMON FILS. 
Elle m’a dit....Je π᾿ αἱ rien écouté. 
JASMIN. 


Qu’avez-vous donc ? 
BUPHEMON FILS. 

Mon ccour ne peut se taire. 
Cet Euphémon... ἢ 
JASMIN. 

Eh bien ? 
BUPHEMON FILS. 
Ah! ... c’est mon pére. 
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JASMIN. 
Qui ? lui, Monsieur. 
BUPHEMON FILS, 
Oui, je suis cet ainé, 
Ce criminel, et cet infortuné, 
Qui désola sa famille éperdue. 
Ah! que mon cour palpitait ἃ sa vue ! 
Qu’il lui portait ses voeux humiliés ! 
Que j’étais prés de tomber ἃ ses pieds! ἢ 
JASMIN. 
Qui, vous, son fils? Ah! pardonnez, de grace, 
Ma familiére et ridicule audace ; 
Pardon, Monsieur, 
EUPHEMON FILs. 
Va, mon cceur oppressé 
Peut-il savoir si tu m’as offensé ἢ 
JASMIN. 
Vous étes fils d’un homme qu’on admire, 
D’un homme unique ; et, s’il faut tout vous dire, 
D’Euphémon fils la réputation ' 
Ne flaire pas ἃ beaucoup prés sibon, "᾿ς 
EUPHEMON FILS, 
Et c’est aussi ce qui me désespére. — 
Mais réponds-moi; que te disait mon pére ἢ 
JASMIN. 
Moi, je disais que nous étions tous deux 
Préts ἃ servir, bien élevés, trés-gueux! 
Et lui, plaignant nos destins sympathiques, 
Nous recevait tous deux pour domestiques. 
Il doit ce soir vous placer chez ce fils, 
Ce président & Lise tant promis, 
Ce président, votre fortuné frére. 
De qui Rondon doit étre le beau-pére. 
EUPHEMON FILS. 
Eh bien ! il faut développer mon cceur. 
Vois tous mes maux, connais leur profondeur : 
S’étre attiré, par un tissu de crimes, 
D’un pre aimé les fureurs légitimes, 
Etre maudit, étre déshérité, 
Sentir ’horreur de la mendicité, 
A mon cadet voir passer ma fortune, 
Etre exposé, dans ma honte importune, 
A le servir, quand il m’a tout Oté: 
Voil& mon sort: je l’ai bien mérité. 
Mais croiras tu qu’au sein de 15 souffrance, 
Mort aux plaisirs, et mort ἃ l’espérance, 
Hai du monde, et méprisé de tous, 
Ν᾽ attendant rien, j’ose étre encor jaloux ἢ 
JASMIN. 


Jaloux ! de qui? 
BUPHEMON PILS. 
De mon frére, de Lise. 
JASMIN. 
Vous sentiriez un peu de convoitise 
Pour votre scour ? mais vraiment c’est un trait 
Digne de vous; ce péché vous manquait. 
EBUPHEMON FILS. 
Tu ne sais pas qu’au sortir de l’enfance 
(Car chez Rondon tu n’étais plus je pense, ) 
Par nos parens I’un ἃ l’autre promis, 


Nos coours étaient ἃ leurs ordres soumis ; 
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Tout nous liait, la conformité ἀ ἄρ, 
Celle des goftts, les jeux, le voisinage : 
Plantés expres, deux jeunes arbrisseaux 
’ Croissent ainsi pour unir leurs rameaux. 
Le temps, l'amour qui hitait sa jeunesse, 
La fit plus belle, augmenta sa tendresse : 
Tout l’univers alors m’eit envié ; 
Mais jeune, aveugle, ἃ des méchans lié, 
Qui de mon cceur corrompaient l’innocence, 
Ivre de tout dans mon extravagance, 
Je me faisais un lAche point d’honneur 
De mépriser, d’insulter son ardeur. 
Le croirais-tu? je l’accablai d’ outrages. 
Quels temps, hélas! Les violens orages 
Des passions qui troublaient mon destin 
A mes parens m’arrachérent enfin. 
Tu sais depuis quel fut mon sort funeste: 
J’ai tout perdu: mon amour seul me reste : 
Le Ciel, ce Ciel qui doit nous désunir, 
Me laisse un coour, et c’est pour me punir. 
JASMIN. 
S’il est ainsi, si dans votre mistre 
Vous la r’aimez, n’ayant pas mieux ἃ faire, 
De Croupillac le conseil était bon, 
De vous fourrer, s’il se peut, chez Rondon. 
Le sort maudit €puisa votre bourse ; 
L’amour pourrait vous servir de ressource. 
RUPHEMON FILS. 
Moi, l’oser voir! moi, m’offrir ἃ ses yeux, 
Aprés mon erime, en cet état hideux ! 
Ji me faut fuir un pére, une maitresse : 
Τ᾿ αἱ de tous deux outragé la tendresse ; 
Et je ne sais, 6 regrets superflus ! 
Lequel des deux doit me hair le plus. 
SCENE VI. 
EBUPHEMON FILS, FIERENFAT, JASMIN. 
JASMIN. 
Voila, je crois, ce président si sage. 
EUPHEMON FILS. 
Lui? je n’avais jamais yu son visage. 
Quoi! ¢’est done lui, mon frére, mon rival? 
FIERENFAT, 
En vérité, cela ne va pas mal; 
Jai tant pressé¢, tant sermonné mon pére, 
Que malgré lui nous finissons l’affaire. 
(en voyant Jasmin.) 
Od sont ces gens qui voulaient me servir ἢ 
JASMIN. 
. C’est nous, Monsieur; nous venions nous offrir 
Trés-humblement. 
FIERENFAT. 
Qui de vous deux sait lire ? 
JASMIN. 
C’est lui, Monsieur. 
FIERENFAT. : 
Il sait sans doute écrire? 
JASMIN: 
Oh! oui, Monsieur, déchiffrer, calculer. 
FIERENPAT. 
Mais il devrait savoir aussi parler ἢ 
JASMIN. 
il est timide, et sort de maladie. 
2N 
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FIBRENFAT. 
Il a pourtant la mine assez hardie ; 
Il me parait qu’il sent assez son bien. 
Combien veux-tu gagner de gages ? 
EUPHEMON FILS. 


Rien. 
JASMIN. 
Oh! nous avons, Monsieur, l’Ame héroique. 
FIERENFAT. 


A ce prix-la, viens, sois mon domestique ; 
C’est un marché que je puis accepter ; 
Viens, & ma femme il faut te présenter. 
EUPHEMON FILS. 
A votre femme ? 
FIERENPAT. 

Oui, oui, je me marie. 
EUPHEMON FILS. 
Quand ? 

FIERENFAT. 
Des ce soir. 
RUPHEMON FILS. 
Ciel! . . Monsieur, je yous prie, 
De cet objet vous étes donc charmé ἢ 
FIERENFAT. 
Oui. 
EUPHEMON FILS. 
Monsieur ! 
FIERENFAT. 
Hem ! 
EUPHEMON FILS. 
En seriez-vous aimé ὃ 
FIERENFAT. 
Oui. Vous semblez bien curieux, mon drdéle! 
EUPHEMON FILS. 
Que je voudrais lui couper la parole, 
Et le punir de son trop de bonheur ! 
FIERENFAT. 
Qu’est-ce qu’il dit ? 
JASMIN 
Il dit que de grand’ cceur 
Il voudrait bien vous ressembler et plaire. 
FIERENFAT. 
Eh! je le crois: mon homme est téméraire. 
Ca, qu’on me suive, et qu’on soit diligent, 
Sobre, frugal, roigneux, adroit, prudent, 
Respectueux ; allons, la Fleur, la Brie, 
Venez, faquins. 
EUPHEMON FILS. 
Tl me prend une envie ; 
C’est d’affubler sa face de palais, 
A poing fermé, de deux larges soufflets. 
JASMIN. 
Vous n’étes pas trop corrigé, mon maitre ! 
EUPHEMON FILS. 
Ah! soyons sage: il est bien temps de l’¢tre. 
Le fruit au moins que je dois recueillir 
De tant d’ erreurs est de savoir souffrir. 


ACTE IV. 
SCENE I. 
MADAME CROUPILLAC, EUPHEMON FILS, JASMIN. 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 


Jat, mon trés-cher, par prévoyance extréme, 


ΕΝ 
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Fait arriver deux huissiers d’ Angouléme. 
Et toi, t’es-tu servi de ton esprit? 
As-tu bien fait tout ce que je Vai dit ? 
Pourras-tu bien d’un air de prud’ homie 
Dans la maison semer la zizanie ? 
As-tu flatté le bon homme Euphémon ? 
Parle : as-tu vu la future ? 
EUPHEMON FILS. 
Hélas! non. 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Comment ? 
RUPHEMON FIiLs. 
Croyez que je meure d’envie 
D’étre ἃ ses pieds, 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Allons donc, je t’en prie, 
Attaque-la pour me plaire, et rends-moi 
Ce traitre ingrat qui séduisit ma foi, 
Je vais pour toi procéder en justice, 
Et tu feras amour pour mon service. 
Reprends cet air imposant et vainqueur, 
Si sfr de soi, si puissant sur un ccour, 
Qui triomphait sit6t de la sagesse. 
Pour ¢tre heureux, reprends ta hardicsse. 
BUPHEMON FILS. 
Je l’ai perdue. 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Eh! quoi! quel embarras ! 
EUPHEMON FILS. 
J’étais hardi lorsque je n’aimais pas. 
JASMIN. 
D’autres raisons l’intimident peut-Ctre ; 
Ce Fierenfat est ma foi notre maitre; 
Pour ses valets il nous retient tous deux. 
MADAME CROUPILIAC. 
CO’ est fort bien fait, vous étes trop heureux : 
De sa maitresse étre le domestique 
Est un bonheur, un destin presque unique : 
Profitez-en. 
JASMIN. 
Je vois certains attraits 
S’acheminer pour prendre ici le frais ; 
De chez Rondon, me semble, elle est sortie, 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Eh! sois done vite amoureux, je t’en prie : 
Voici le temps ; ose un peu lui parler, 
Quoi! je te vois soupirer et trembler ! 
Tu l’aimes donc? ah! moncher, ah! de grace! 
RUPHEMON FILS. 
Si vous saviez, hélas! ce qui se passe 
Dans mon esprit interdit et confus, 
Ce tremblement ne vous surprendrait plus. 
JASMIN, en voyant Lise. 
L’aimable enfant ! comme elle est embellie ! 
RUPHEMON FILS, 
C’est elle; 6 Dieux! je meurs de jalousie, 
De désespoir, de remords, et d’amour. 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Adieu: je vais te servir 2 mon tour. 
RUPHEMON FILS. 
Si vous pouvez, faites que l’on différe 
Ce triste hymen. 


MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
C’est ce que je vais faire. 
FUPHEMON FILS, 
Je tremble, hélas ! 
JASMIN. mi 
ΤΙ faut tacher du moins ; 
Que vous puissiez lui parler sans t€moins. = 
Retirons-nous, 
RUPHEMON FILS. . 
Oh! je te suis : j’ignore 
Ce que j’ai fait, ce qu'il faut faire encore : 
Je n’oserai jamais m’y présenter. 
SCENE It. 
LISE, MARTHE, JASMIN, dans Penfoncement, et 
RUPHEMON phn plus reculé. 


J’ai beau me fuir, me ἀλύων. m’éviter, 
Rentrer, soritr, gofiter la solitude, 
Et de mon copur faire en secret étude: 
Plus j’y regarde, hélas! et plusje voi = 
Que le bonheur n’était pas fait pour moj. 
Si quelque chose un moment me console, 
C’est Croupillac, c’est cette vieille folle, 
A mon hymen mettant empéchement. 
Mais ce qui vient redoubler mon tourment, 
C’est qu’en effet Fierenfat et mon pre 
En sont plus vifs ἃ presser ma misere. 
Ils ont gagné le bon homme Euphémon. 
MARTHE. 
En vérité, ce vieillard est trop bon ; 
Ce Fierenfat est par trop tyrannique, 
Il le gouverne. 
LISE. 
ΤΙ aime un fils unique ; 
Je lui pardonne ; accablé du premier, 
Au moins sur l’autre il cherche ἃ s’appuyer. 
MARTHE, 
Mais aprés tout, malgré ce qu’on publie, 
Il n’est pas stir que l’autre soit sans vie, 
1.188. 
Hélas! il faut (quel funeste tourment !) 
Le pleurer mort, ou le hair vivant, 


MARTHE, 
De son danger cependant [8 nouvelle 
Dans votre ccour mettait quelque étincelle. 
LISE. 
Ah! sans l’aimer, on peut plaindre son sort. 
MARTHE. 


Mais n’étre plus aimé, c’est étre mort. 
Vous allez done étre enfin & son frére 7 
1188. 
Ma chére enfant, ce mot me désespére. ᾿ 
Pour Fierenfat tu connais ma froideur ; ! 
L’aversion s’est changée en horreur : » 
C’est un breuvage affreux, plein d’amertume, 
Que, dans l’exces du mal qui me consume, 
Je me resous de prendre malgré moi, 4 
Et que ma main rejette avec eflroi. 
JASMIN, tirant Marthe par sa robe. 
Puis-je en secret, 6 gentille merveille ! 
Vous dire ici quatre mots ἃ l’oreille ? 
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MARTHE, ἃ Jasmin. 
‘Trés-volontiers. 
LISE, @ part. 
O sort pourquoi faut-il 
Que de mes jours tu respectes le fil, 
Lorsqu’un ingrat, un amant si coupable, 
Rendit ma vie, hélas ? si misérable ἢ 
MARTHE, venant ἃ Lise. 
C’est un des gens de votre président ; 
Il est ἃ lui, dit-il nouvellement ; 
Il voudrait bien vous parler. 
LISE. 
Qu’ il attende. 
MARTHE, ἃ Jasmin, 
Mon cher ami, madame vous commande 
D’attendre un peu. 
LISE. 
Quoi! toujours m’excéder! 
Et méme absent en tous lieux m’obséder ! 
De mon hymen que je suis déja lasse ! 
JASMIN, @ Marthe. 
Ma belle enfant, obtiens-nous cette grace. 
MARTHE, revenant. 
Absolument il prétend vous parler. 
: 1188. 
Ab! je vois bien qu’il faut nous en aller. 
MARTHE, 
Ce quelqu’un-l& veut vous voir tout ἃ l’heure ; 
Il faut, dit-il, qu’il vous parle ou qu’il meure. 
LISE, 
Rentrons donc vite, et courons me cacher. 
SCENE III. 
LISE, MARTHE, EUPHEMON PILS, s’appuyant sur 
JASMIN. 
EUPHEMON FILS, 
La voix me manque, et je ne puis marcher; 
Mes faibles yeux sont couverts d’un nuage. 
JASMIN, 
Donnez la main; venons sur son passage. 
EUPHEMON FILS, 


Un froid mortel a passé dans mon coeur. 
(a Lise.) 


Souffrirez-vous?... 
LISE, sans le regarder. 
Que voulez-vous, Monsieur ? 
EUPHEMON FILS, se jetant ἃ genoux. 
Ce que je veux ? la mort que je mérite, 
1188. 
Que vois-je? ὁ Ciel? 
MARTHE. 
Quelle étrange visite ; 
C’est Euphémon! grand Dieu! qu’il est changé ! 
EUPHEMON FILS. 
Oui, je le suis, votre coour est vengé ; 
Oui, vous devez en tout me méconnaitre ; 
Je ne suis plus ce furieux, ce traitre, 
Si détesté, si craint dans ce séjour, 
Qui fit rougir la nature et Pamour. 
Jeune, égaré, j’avais tous les caprices ; 
De mes amis j’avais pris tous les vices ; 
Et le plus grand, qui ne peut s’effacer, 
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Le plus affreux, fut de vous offenser. 
J’ai reconnu, j’en jure par vous-méme, 
Par la vertu que j’ai fui, mais que j’aime, ' 
J’ai reconnu ma détestable erreur ; 
Le vice était étranger dans mon coour : 
Ce cceur n’a plus les taches criminelles 
Dont il couvrit ses clartés naturelles ; 
Mon feu pour vous, ce feu saint et sacré, 
Y reste seul; il a tout épuré. 
C’est cet amour, c’est lui qui me raméne, 
Non pour briser votre nouvelle chaine, 
Non pour oser traverser vos destins ; 
Un malheureux n’a pas de tels desseins ; 
Mais quand les maux ot mon esprit succombe 
Dans mes beaux jours avaient creusé ma tombe, 
A peine encore échappé du trépas, 
Je suis venu; l'amour guidait mes pas. 
Oui, je vous cherche & mon heure derniére, 
Heureux cent fois en quittant la lumiére, 
Si, destiné pour étre votre époux, 
Je meurs au moins sans étre hai de vous ! 
LISE. 
Je suis & peine en mon sens revenue. 
C’est vous, ὃ Ciel! vous qui cherchez ma vue ! 
Dans quel état! quel jour!....Ah! malheureux ! 
Que vous avez fait de tort ἃ tous deux ! 
EUPHEMON FILS. 
Oui, je le sais: mes excés, que j’abhorre, 
En vous voyant semblent plus grands encore ; 
Ils sont affreux, et vous les connaissez : 
J’en suis puni, mais point encore assez. 
LISE. 
Est-il bien vrai, malieureux que vous étes, 
Qu’enfin domptant vos fougues indiscrétes, 
Dans votre coeur, en effet combattu, 
Tant d’infortune ait produit la vertu ?' 
EUPHEMON FILS. 
Qu’importe, hélas! que la vertu m’éclaire ὃ 
Ah! jai trop tard apergu sa lumieére ! 
Trop vainement mon coeur en est €pris; 
De ia vertu je perds en vous le prix. 
LISE. 
Mais répondez, Euphémon, puis-je croire 
Que vous ayez gagné cette victoire ? 
Consultez-vous, ne trompez point mes voeux ; 
Seriez-vous bien et sage et vertueux ? 
EUPHEMON FILS. 
Oui, je le suis, car mon cceur vous adore. 
LISE. 
Vous, Euphémon! vous m’aimeriez encore ὃ 
EUPHEMON FILS. 
Si je vous aime ὃ hélas! je n’ai vécu 
Que par l’amour, qui seul m’a soutenu., 
J’ai tout souffert, tout jusqu’a Pinfamie ; 
Ma main cent fois allait trancher ma vie ; 
Je respectai les maux qui m’accablaient, 
J’aimai mes jours, ils vous appartenaient. 
Oui, je vous dois mes sentimens, mon étre, 
Ces jours nouveaux qui me luiront peut-étre ; 
De ma raison je vous dois le retour, 
Si jen conserve avec autant d’amour. 
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Ne cachez point ἃ mes yeux pleins de larmes 
Ce front serein, brillant de nouveaux charmes : 
Regardez-moi, tout changé que je suis; 
Voyez leffet de mes cruels ennuis. 
De longs remords, une horrible tristesse, 
Sur mon visage ont flétri la jeuncsse. 
Je fus peut-étre autrefois moins affreux ; 
Mais voyez-moi, c'est tout ce que je veux. 
LISE. 
Si je vous vois constant et raisonnable, 
C’en est assez, je vous vois trop aimable. 
BUPHEMON FILs. 
Que dites-vous ἢ juste Ciel, vous pleurez ἢ 
LISE, @ Marthe. 
Ah! soutiens-moi, mes sens sont ¢zarés. 
Moi, je serais l’épouse de son frére!, .. 
N’avez-vous point vu déja votre pore ? 
EUPHEMON FILs. 
Mon front rougit; il ne s’est point montré 
A ce vivillard que j’ai déshonoré : 
Hai de lui, proserit sans espérancc, 
J’ose Paimer, mais je fuis sa présence. 
LISE. 
Eh! quel est done votre projet enfin ? 
a EUPHEMON FILS. 
Si de mes ‘jours Dieu recule la fin, 
Si votre sort vous attache ἃ mon frére, 
Je vais chercher le trépas ἃ la guerre ; 
Changeant de nom aussi bien que d’ état, 
Avec honneur je servirai soldat. 
Peut-étre un jour le bonheur de mes armes 
Fera ma gloire, et m’obtiendra vos larmes, 
Par ce métier ’honneur n’est point blessé; 
Rose et Fabert ont ainsi commencé. 
LISE. 
Ce désespoir est d’une Ame bien haute. 
Il est d’un coour au-dessus de sa faute ; 
Ces sentimens me touchent encor plus 
Que vos pleurs méme ἃ mes pieds répandus, 
Non, Euphémon, si de moi je dispose, 
Si je peux fuir Vhymen qu’on me propose, 
De votre sort si je puis prendre soin, 
Pour le changer vous n’irez pas si loin. 
BUPHEMON FILs. 
O Ciel! mes maux ont attendri votre Ame ! 
1158. 
ils me touchaient: votre remords m’enflamme, 
EUPHEMON PILs. 
Quoi! vos beaux yeux, si long-temps courroucés, 
Avec amour sur les miens sont baissés! 
Vous rallumez ces feux si légitimes, 
Ces feux sacrés qn’avaient éteints mes crimes. 
Ah! si mon frére, aux trésors attaché, 
Garde mon bien ἃ mon pére arraché, 
Sil engloutit ἃ jamais l’héritage 
Dont la nature avait fait mon partage; 
Qu’il porte envie ἃ ma félicité ; 
Je vous suis cher, il est déshérité, 
Ah! je mourrai de l’excés de ma joie. 
MARTHE, 
Ma foi c’est lui qu’ici le diable envoie. 


PRODIGUE. 


1188, 
Contraignez donc ces pa hci cmc ‘ 
Dissimulez. 
RUPHEMON Pins, 
Pourquoi, si — my 
Ah! redoutez mes parens, ἀρ. το ραν 
Nous ne pouvons cacher & votre frre 
Que vous ayez embrassé mes genoux; ς᾽ 
Laissez-le au moins iguorer que ec’est yous. — 
MARTHE. “hits 
Je ris déj& de sa grave coltre. 
SCENB IV. 
LISE, EUPHEMON FILS, MARTHE, JA8MIN, FIER- 
ENPAT, dans le fond; pendant qu’ Buphémon lui — 
tourne le dos. weet’: 
FIERENPAT. 
Ou quelque diable a troublé ma visitre, = 
Ou, si mon ceil est toujours clairet net, 
Je suis. . . jai vu... je le suis. . , j'ai mon fait. 
(en avangant vers Euphémon.) 
c’est donc toi; traitre, impudent, fiussaire. 
EUPHEMON FILS, en colére. 


Ah! 


FO cinis 
JASMIN, ce mettant entre διὰ. 
C’est, Monsieur, une importante affaire 
Qui se traitait, et que vous dérangez ; 
Ce sont deux ccours en peu de temps changés ; 
C’est du respect, de la reconnaissance, 
De la vertu... Je m’y perds, quand j’y pense. 
FIERENFAT, 
De la vertu ? Quoi! lui baiser la main ! 
De la vertu? scélérat! 
EUPHBMON FILS. 
Ah! Jasmin, 
Que, si j’osais .. 
FIERENFAT. 
Non, tout ceci m’assomme : 
Si c’edt été du moins un gentilhomme ! 
Mais un valet, un gueux, contre lequel, 
En intentant un proces criminel, oars 
C’est de l’'argent que je perdrai Lapel 
LISE, ἃ 
Contraignez-vous, si vous m’aimez. 
PIERENPAT. 
Ah! trattre! 
Je te ferai pendre ici, sur ma foi! 


(ἃ Marthe.) 
Tu ris, coquine ? 


De quoi ris-tu ? 


FIBRENPAT. 
Tu ne sais pas ἃ quoi ceci t’expose, 
Ma bonnie amie, et ce qu’au nom du roi 
Ou fait parfois aux filles comme toi? — 
MARTHE, 
Pardonnez-moi, je le sais ἃ merveilles, 


ri 
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FIBRENFAT, ἃ Lise, 
Et vous semblez vous boucher les oreilles, 
Vous, infidéle, avec votre air sucré, 
Qui m’avez fait ce tour prématuré ; 
De votre coeur Pinconstance est précoce, 
Un jour @’hymen! une heure avant la noce ! 
Voila, ma foi! de votre probité! 
LISE. 
Calmez, Monsieur, votre esprit irrité : 
li ne faut pas sur la simple apparence 
Lég@rement condamner l’innocence. 
FIERENFAT. 
Quelle innocence ! 
LISE. 
Oui, quand vous connaitrez 
Mes sentimens, vous les estimerez. 
FIERENPFAT. 
Plaisant chemin pour avoir de l’estime ! 
BUPHEMON FILS. 
Oh ! c’en est trop. 
LISE, ἃ Luphémon. 
Quel courroux vous anime. 
Eh! réprimez . . . [ 
EUPHEMON FILS. 
Non, je ne puis souffrir 
Que d’un reproche il ose vous couvrir. 
FIERENFAT. 
Savez-vous bien que lon perd son douaire, 
Son bien, sa dot, quand... . 
EUPHEMON FILS, en colére, et mettant la main sur 
la garde de son épée. 
Savez-vous vous taire ? 
LISE, 
Eh! modérez.. . 
EUPHEMON FILS. 
Monsieur le président, 
Prenez un air un peu moins imposant, 
Moins fier, moins haut, moins juge ; car madame 
Ν᾽ ἃ pas honneur d’étre encor votre femme ; 
Elle n’est point votre maitresse aussi. 
Et pourquoi done gronder de tout ceci ! 
Vos droits sont nuls: il faut avoir su plaire 
Pour obtenir le droit d’étre en colére. 
De tels appas n’étaient point faits pour vous ; 
Il vous sied mal d’oser étre jaloux. 
Madame est bonne, et fait grace ἃ mon zele : 
Imitez-la, soyez aussi bon qu’elle. 
᾿ FIERENFAT, en posture de se battre. 
Je n’y puis plus tenir. A moi mes gens. 
EUPHEMON FILS. 
Comment! 
FIERENFAT. 
Allez me chercher des sergens. 
LISE, ἃ Euphémon fils. 
Retirez-vous. 
FIERENFAT. 
Je te ferai connaitre 
Ce que l'on doit de respect & son maitre, 
A mon €tat, ἃ ma robe. 
EUPHEMON FILS, 
Observez 
Ce αὐ Madame ici vous en devez, 
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Et quant ἃ moi, quoi qu’il puisse en paraitre, 
C’est vous, Monsieur qui m’en devez peut-étre. 
FIERENFAT. 
Moi... . moi? 
EUPHEMON FILS. 
Vous... . vous, 
FIERENPAT. 
Ce drole est bien osé. 
C’est quelque amant en valet déguisé. 
Qui done es-tu? réponds moi. 
EUPHEMON FILS, 
Je ignore, 
Ma destinée est incertaine encore ; 
Mon sort, mon rang, mon état, mon bonheur, 
Mon ¢tre enfin, tout dépend de son coeur, 
De ses regards, de sa bonté propice. 
FIERENFAT. 
Il dependra bient6t de la justice, 
Je ten réponds ; va, va, je cours hater 
Tous mes recors, et vite instrumenter. 
Allez, perfide, et craignez ma colére ; 
J’amenerai vos parens, votre pére; 
Votre innocence en son jour paraitra, 
Et comme il faut on vous estimera. 
SCENE VY. 
LISE, EUPHEMON FILS, MARTHE. 
LISE. 
Eh cachez-vous, de grace, rentrons vite ! 
De tout ceci, je crains pour nous la suite. 
Si votre pére apprenait que c’est vous, 
Rien ne pourrait apaiser son courroux ; 
Il penserait qu’une fureur nouvelle 
Pour l’insulter en ces lieux vous rappelle, 
Que vous venez entre nos deux maisons 
Porter le trouble et les divisions ; 
Et l’on pourrait, pour ce nouvel esclandre, 
Vous enfermer, hélas ; sans vous entendre. 
MARTHE. 
Laissez-moi donc le soin de le cacher. 
Soyez-en sfire, on aura beau chercher. 
LISE. 
Allez, croyez qu’il est trés-nécessaire 
Que j’adoucisse en secret votre pére. 
De la nature il faut que le retour 
Soit, s’il se peut, ?ouvrage de ’amonr. 
Cachez-vous bien... . ν 
, (a Marthe.) 
Prends soin qu’il ne paraisse. 
Eh! va done vite. 
SCENE YI. 
RONDON, LISE. 
RONDON. 
Eh bien! ma Lise, qu’est-ce ? 
Je te cherchais et ton €poux aussi. 


LISE. 
Il ne Vest pas, que je crois, Dieu merci ! 
RONDON. 
Ov vas-tu done ἢ 
LISE. 


Monsieur, la bienséance 
M’ oblige encor d’éviter sa présence. 
( Blle sort.) 
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RONDON. 
Ce président est done bien dangereux ! 
Je youdrais étre incognito prés d’eux ; 


La. ... voir un peu quelle plaisante mine 
Font deux amans qu’ ’hymen on destine. 
SCENE VIP. ’ 
FIERENFAT, RONDON, SERGENS. 
FIERENPAT. 


Ah! les fripons ; ils sont fins et subtils. 
Oi les trouver ἢ od sont-ils? ou sont-ils ? 
Od cahcent-ils ma honte et leur fredaine ? 
RONDON, 
Ta gravité me semble hors d’haleine. 
Que prétends-tu? que cherches-tu ? qu’as tu ? 
Que t’a-ton fait ? 
FIERENFAT, 
Jai... .qu’on m’a fait cocu. 
RONDON. 
Cocu! tudieu! prends garde. arréte, observe. 
FIERENFAT. 
Oui, oui ma femme. Allez, Dieu me préserve 
De lui donner le nom que je lui dois ? 
Je suis cocu, malgré toutes les lois. 
RONDON, 
Mon gendre ! 
FIRRENFAT. 
Hélas! il est trop vrai, beau-pere, 
RONDON, 
Eh quoi! la chose.... 
FIERENPAT, 
Oh! la chose est fort claire. 
j RONDON. 
Vous me poussez.... 
FIBRENFAT. 
C’est moi qu’on pousse ἃ bout. 
RONDON, 


Si je croyais.... 


FIERENPAT. 
Vous pouvez croire tout. 
RONDON, 
Mais plusj’entends, moinsjecomprends mon gendre, 
FIBRENPAT. 
Mon fait pourtant est facile & comprendre. 
RONDON, 
S’il était vrai, devant tous mes voisins 
J’étranglerais ma Lise de mes mains. 
FIERENPAT. 
Etranglez done, car la chose est prouvée. 
RONDON. 
Mais en effet ici je lai trouvée ; 
La voix éteinte et le regard baiss¢, 
Elle avait l’air timide, embarassé. 
Mon gendre, allons, surprenons la pendarde ; 
Voyons le cas, car l’honneur me poignarde. 
‘Tudieu, Phonneur! Oh! voyez-vous? Rondon, 
En fait d’honneur, n’entend jamais raison, 


ACTE VY. | 
SCENE 1. 
LISB, MARTHE. 
LISE. 
Au! je me sauve ἃ peine entre tes bras. 
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Que de dangers! quel horrible embarras ! 
Faut-il qu’une &me aussi tendre, aussi pure, 
D’un tel soupgon souflre un moment l’injure | 
Cher Euphémon, cher et funeste amant, 
Es-tu done né pour faire mon tourment ? 
A ton départ tu m’arrachas la vie, 
Et ton retour m’expose ἃ l’infamie, ‘ 
(ἃ Marthe.) 
Prends garde au moins, car on cherche partout. 
MARTHY, 
J’ai mis, je crois, tous mes chercheurs & bout. 
Nous braverons le greffe et I’ écritoire ; 
Certains recoins, chez moi, dans mon armoire, 
Pour mon usage en secret pratiqués, 
Par ces furets ne sont point remarqués ; 
La, votre amant se tapit, se dérobe γ-: 
Aux yeux hagards des noirs pédans en robe : 
Je les ai tous fait courir comme il faut, 
Et de ces chiens la meute est en défaut. Ἶ 
SCENE I. sje tw 
LISE, MARTHE, JASMIN, 


LISE. 
Eh bien! Jasmin, qu’a-t-on fait! 
JASMIN. 


J’ai soutenu mon interrogatoire ; 
Tel qu’un fripon blanchi dans le métier, 


J’ai répondu sans jamais m’effrayer. 
L’un vous trainait sa voix de pédagogue, 
L’autre braillait d’un ton cas, d’un air rogue, 
Tandis qu’un autre avec un ton flaté, 
Disait, Mon fils, sachons la vérité : 
Moi, toujours ferme, et toujours laconique, 
Je rembarrais la troupe scolastique. 

LISE. 


Avec gloire, 


On ne sait rien ? 

JASMIN. 

Non rien, mais dés demain 
On saura tout, car tout ce sait enfin. 
LISE. 

Ah! que du moins Fierenfat en colére 
N’ait pas le temps de prévenir son pére ; 
Je tremble encore, et tout accroit ma peur; 
Je crains pour lui, je crains pour mon honneur. 
Dans mon amour j’ai mis mes espérances ; 
ΠῚ m’aidera.... 

MARTHE. 

Moi, je suis dans des transes 

Que tout ceci ne soit cruel pour vous; 
Car nous avous deux péres contre nous, 
Un président, les bégueules, les prudes. 
Si vous saviez quels airs hautains et rudes, 
Quel ton sévtre, et quel sourcil froncé 
De leur vertu le faste 
Prend contre vous; avec quelle insolence 
Leur Acreté poursuit votre innocence : 
Leurs cris, leurs z@le, et leur sainte fureur, 
Vous feraient rire, et vous feraient horreur. 

JASMIN. 
J'ai voyagé, j'ai vu du tintamarre : 
Je π᾿ αἱ jamais vu semblable bagarre : 
Tout le Jogis est sens dessus dessous. 


» 


Ah! que de gens sont sots, méchans, et fous! 
On vous abuse, on augmente, on murmure ; 
En cent fagons on conte l’aventure. 
Les violons sont déja renvoyés, 
Tout interdits, sans boire, et point payés ; 
Pour le festin six tables bien dressés 
Dans ce tumulte ont été renversées. 
Le peuple accourt, le laquais boit et rit, 
Et Rondon jure, et Fierenfat écrit. 
LISE, 
Et d’ Euphémon le pére respectable, 
Que fait-il done dans ce trouble effroyable ? 
MARTHE. 
Madame, on voit sur son front éperdu 
Cette douleur qui sied ἃ la vertu ; 
I] lave au Ciel les yeux: il ne peut croire 
Que vous ayez d’une tache si noire 
Souillé ’honneur de vos jours innocens ; 
Par des raisons il combat vos parens : 
Enfin, surpris des preuves qu’on lui donne, 
Il en gémit, et dit que sur personne 
Il ne faudras s’assurer désormais, 
Si cette tache a flétri vos attraits. 
LISE. 
Que ce vielliard m’inspire de tendresse ! 
MARTHE. 
Voici Rondon, vielliard d’une autre espéce. 
Fuyons, Madame. 
LISE. 
Ah! gardons-nous-en bien, 
Mon coour est pur, il ne doit craindre rien. 
JASMIN. 
Moi, je crains donc. 
SCENE III. 
LISE, MARTHE, RONDON. 
RONDON. 
Matoise, mijaurée ! 
Fille préssée, Ame denaturée ! 
Ah! Lise, Lise, allons, je veux savoir 
Tous les entours de ce procédé noir, 
Ca, depuis quand connais-tu le corsaire ἢ 
Son nom, son rang? comment t’a-t-il pu plaire ἢ 
De ses méfaits je veux savoir le fil. 
Ὁ οὰ nous vient-il ? en quel endroit est-il ? 
Réponds, réponds: tu ris de ma colére? 
Tu ne meurs pas de honte ? 
1188, 
Non, mon pére. 
RONDON. 
Encor de non? toujours ce chien de ton ; 
Et toujours non, quand on parle ἃ Rondon ; 
La négative est pour moi trop suspecte : 
Quand on a tort, il faut qu’on me respecte, 
Que l’on me craigne, et qu’on sache obéir. 
1188. 
Oui, je suis préte & vous tout découvrir. 
RONDON, 
Ah! c’est parler cela: quand je menace 
On est petit.... 
LISE. 
Je ne veux qu’une grace, 
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C’est qu’ Euphémon daign&t auparavant 
Seul en ce lieu me parler un moment. 
RONDON, 
Euphémon ? bon! eh, que pourra-t-il faire ἢ 
C’est & moi seul qu’il faut parler. 
LISE. 
Mon pére, 
J’ai des secrets qu’il faut lui confier ; 
Pour votre honneur daignez me l’envoyer; 
Daignez....c’est tout ce que je puis vous dire. 
RONDON. 
A sa demande encor faut-il souscrire ? 
A ce bon homme elle veut s’expliquer ; 
On peut fort bien souffrir, sans rien risquer, 
Qu’en confidence elle lui parle seule ; 
Puis sur-le-champ je cloitre ma bégucule. 
SCENE IV. 
LISE, MARTHE. 
1188. 
Digne Euphémon, pourrai-je te toucher ἢ 
Mon coeur de moi semble se détacher. 
J’attends ici mon trépas ou ma vie. 
(a Marthe.) 
Ecoute un peu. 
(Kile lui parle ἃ Voreille.) 
MARTHE, 
Vous serez obéie. 
SCENE V. 
BUPHEMON PERE, LISE. 
LISE. 
Un siége....Hélas!.... Monsieur, asseyez-vous, 
Et permettez que je parle & genoux. 
EUPHEMON, l’empéchant de se mettre ἃ genous. 
Vous m’outragez. 
LISE. 
Non, mon cceur vous révére ; 
Je vous regarde & jamais comme un pére. 
EUPHEMON PERE. 
Qui, vous ma fille ! 
1188, 
Oui, j’ose me flatter 
Que c’est un nom que j’ai su mériter. 
EUPHEMON PERE. 
Aprés l’éclat et la triste aventure 
Qui de nos neeuds a causé la rupture ! 
LISE. 
Soyez mon juge et lisez dans mon cour ; 
Mon juge enfin sera mon protecteur. 
Ecoutez-moi; vous allez reconnaitre 
Mes sentimens, et les vOtres peut-¢tre. 
(Bile prend un siége ἃ cbté de lui.) 
Si votre cour avait été lié, 
Par la plus tendre et plus pure amitié, 
A quelque objet de qui Paimable enfance 
Donna d’abord la plus belle espérance, 
Et qui brilla dans son heureux printemps, 
Croissant en graces, en mérite, en talent ; 
Si quelque temps sa jeunesse abusée, 
Des vains plaisirs suivant la pente aisée, 
Au feu de ’Age avait sacrifié 
Tous ses devoirs, et méme l’amitié... 
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RUPHEMON PERK. 
Eh bien ? 
1.188. 
Monsieur, si son expérience 
Edt reconnu la triste jouissance 
De ces faux biens, objets de ses transports, 
Nés de erreur, et suivis des remords ; 
Honteux enfin de sa folle conduite, 
Si sa raison, par le malheur instruite, 
De ses vertus rallumant le lambeau, 
Le ramenait avec un coeur nouveau ; 
Ou que plut6t, honnéte homme et fid@le, 
Il edt repris sa forme naturelle, 
Pourriez-vous bien lui fermer aujourd’ hui 
L’accés d’un cour qui fut ouvert pour lui. 
RUPHEMON PERE. 
De ce portrait que youlez-vous conclure ? 
Et quel rapport a-t-il ἃ mon injure ? 
Le malheureux qu’A vos pieds on a vu 
Est un jeune homme en ces lieux inconnu ; 
Et cette veuve, ici, dit elle-méme 
Qa’elle l’a vu six mois dans Angouléme ; 
Un autre dit que c’est un effronté, 
D’amours obscurs follement entété ; 
Et j’avofrai que ce portrait redouble 
L’étonnement et l’horreur qui me trouble. 
LISE. 
Hélas! Monsieur, quand vous aurez appris 
Tout ce qu’il est, vous serez plus surpris. 
De grace, un mot; votre Ame est noble et belle ; 
La cruauté n’est pas faite pour elle : 
N’est-il pas vrai qu’Euphémon votre fils 
Fut long-temps cher ἃ vos yeux attendris ? 
EUPHEMON PERE. 
Oui, je Pavoue, et ses laches offenses 
Ont d’autant mieux mérité mes vengeances ; 
J’ai plaint sa mort, j’avais plaint ses malheurs ; 
Mais la nature, au milieu de mes pleurs, 
Aurait laissé ma raison sainte et pure 
De ces excés punir sur lui l’injure. 
; LISR, 
Vous ! vous pourriez & jamais le punir, 
Sentir toujours le malheur de ha‘r, 
Et repousser encore avec outrage 
Ce fils changé, devenu votre image, 
Qui de ses pleurs arroserait vos pieds ! 
Le pourriez-vous ? 
EUPHEMON PERE. 
Hélas ! vous oubliez 
Qu’il ne faut point par de nouveaux supplices 
De ma blessure ouvrir les cicatrices. 
Mon fils est mort, ou mon fils, loin d’ ici, 
Est dans le crime ἃ jamais endurci ; 
De la vertu s’il et repris la trace, 
Viendrait-il pas me demander sa grice ? 
LISE. 
La demander! sans doute, il y viendra 
Vous l’entendrez; il vous attendrira. 
EUPHEMON PERE. 
Que dites-vous ? 


LISK. 
Oui, si la mort trop prompte 
N’a pas fini sa douleur et sa honte, 
Peut-ttre ici vous le verrez mourrir 
A vos genoux d’excts de repentir. 
EUPHEMON PERE. 
Vous sentez trop quel est mon trouble rere 
Mon fils vivrait ! A 
1188, 
ΒΘ respire, il vous aime. 
EUPHEMON PERE. 
Ah! s'il m’aimait! ‘ate delle vat wie’ 
Comment ? de qui apprendre ἢ 


1155. ' 
De son cour. 
EUPHEMON PERB, 
Mais sauriez-vous ἢ... 
εν 1: 
Sur tout ce qui le touche 
La vérité vous parle par ma bouche. 
EUPHEMON PERE. Fo 


Non, non, c’est trop me tenir en suspens ; 
Ayez pitié du déclin de mesans: 
J’espere encore, et je suis plein d’alarmes. 
J’aimai mon fils, jugez-en par mes larmes. 
Ah! s'il vivait, s’il était vertueux ! 
Expliquez-vous, parlez-moi. 

LISE. 

Je le veux, 


(Elle fait quelques pas, et s'adresse ἃ Buphimon fils, qui est dans 
la coulisse. ) 


Venez enfin. 
SCENE VI. 
EUPHEMON PERF, RUPHEMON FILS, LIST, 
EUPHEMON PERE. 
Que vois-je ἢ ὃ Ciel! 
EUPHEMON FILS, awe pieds de son μόνο. 
Mon pére, 
Connaissez-moi, décidez de mon sort; 
J’attends d’un mot ou la vie ou la mort, 
; ERUPHEMON PERE. 
Ah! qui t’améne en cette conjoncture ἢ 
RUPHEMON FILS. 
Le repentir, amour, et la nature. 
LISE, se metiant aussi ἃ genour, 
A vos genoux vous voyez vos enfans : 
Oui, nous avons les mémes sentimens, 
Le méme ccour.. . 
BUPHEMON FILS, én montrant Lise, 
Hélas! son indulgence 
De mes fureurs a pardonné l’offense ; 
Suivez, suivez pour cet infortuné, 
L’exemple heureux que l'amour a donné. 
Je n’espérais, dans ma douleur mortelle, 
Que d’expirer aimé de vous et d’elle ; 
Et si je vis, ah! ¢’est pour mériter 
Ces sentimens dont j’ose me flatter. 
D’un malheureux vous détournez la vue ? 
enh Gan? meme ee 
Est-ce la haine ? et ce fils condamné.. 
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EUPHEMON PERE, se levant et ’'embrassant. 
C’est la tendresse ; et tout est pardonné, 
Si la vertu régne enfin dans ton ame : 
Je suis ton pére. 
LISE. 
Et j’ose étre sa femme. 
J’étais & lui: permettez qu’A vos pieds 
Nos premiers nceuds soient enfin renoués. 
Non ce n’est pas votre bien qu’il demande ; 
D’un coeur plus pur il vous porte l’offrande. 
Il ne veut rien; et s’il est vertueux, 
Tout ce que j’ai suffira pour nous deux. 
SCENE VII. 
LES ACTRURS PRECEDENS, RONDON, MADAME 
CROUPILLAC, FIERENFAT, RECORS. SUITE. 
FIERENFAT. 
Ah! le voici qui parle encore & Lise. 
Prenons notre homme hardiment par surprise ; 
Montrons un coeur au dessus du commun. 
RONDON. 
Soyons hardis, nous sommes six contre un. 
Lise, ἃ Rondon. 
Ouvrez les yeux, et connaissez qui j’aime. 
RONDON. 
C’est lui. 
FIERENFAT. 
Qui done ? 
LISE. 
Votre frére. 
EUPHEMON PERE. 
Lui-méme. 
FIERENFAT, 
Vous vous moquez; ce fripon, mon frére ? 
LISE. 
Oui. 
MADAME CROUPILLAC, 
Jen ai le cceur tout-a-fait réjoui. 
RONDON. 
Quel changement! quoi c’est donc 1&4 mon drdle ὃ 
FIERENFAT. 
Oh, oh! je joue un fort singulier rdéle : 
Tudieu quel frre ! 
EUPHEMON PERE. 
Oui, je avais perdu ; 
Le repentir, le Ciel me I’a rendu, 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Bien & propos pour moi. 
FIERENFAT. 
La vilaine fme ! 
Il ne revient que pour τ δέου ma femme ! 
EUPHEMON FILS, @ Fierenfat. 
Il faut enfin que vous me connaissicz ; 
C’est vous, Monsieur, qui me la ravissiez. 
Dans d’autres temps j’avais eu sa tendresse, 
L’emportement d’une folle jeunesse 
Mota le bien dont on doit étre épris, 
Et dont j’avais trop mal connu le prix. 
J’ai retrouvé, dans ce jour salutaire, 
Ma probité, ma maitresse, mon pére : 
M’envirez-vous l’inopiné retour 
Des droits du sang, et des droits de Pamour ὃ 
20 
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Gardez mes biens, je vous les abandonne ; 
Vous les aimez.... moi, j’aime sa personne ; 
Chacun de nous aura son vrai bonheur, 
Vous dans mes biens, moi, Monsieur, dans son eceur. 
RUPHEMON PERE. 
Non, sa bonté si désintéressée 
Ne sera pas si mal récompensée ; 
Non, Euphémon, ton pére ne veut pas 
T’offrir, sans bien, sans dot, ἃ ses appas. 
RONDON, 
Oh! bon cela. 
MADAME CROUPILLAC. 
Je suis émerveillée, 
Tout ébaubie, et toute consolée. 
Ce gentilhomme est venu tout exprés, 
En vérité, pour venger mes attraits. 
Vite, €pousez: le Ciel vous favorise, 
Car tout exprés pour vous il a fait Lise ; 
Et je pourrais, par ce bel accident, 
Si Pon voulait, ravoir mon président. 
LISE, @ Rondon. 
De tout mon coeur. Et vous souffrez, mon pére, 
Souffrez qu’une ame et fid@le et sincére, 
Qui ne pouvait se donner qu’une fois, 
Soit ramenée & ses premiéres lois, 
RONDON, 
Si sa cervelle est enfin moins volage.... 
LISE. 
Oh! j’en réponds. 
RONDON. 
Sil Vaime, s’il est sage... . 
LISE 
N’en doutez pas. 
RONDON. 
Si surtout Euphémon 
D’une ample dot lui fait un large don, 
Jen suis d’accord. 
FIERENFAT. 
Je gagne en cette affaire 
Beaucoup, sans doute, en trouvant un mien frére, 
Mais cependant je perds en moins de rien 
Des frais de noce, une femme et du bien. 
MADAME CROUPILLAC, 
Eh! fi, vilain! quel coeur sordide et chiche'! 
Faut-il toujours courtiser la plus riche ? 
N’ai-je done pas en contrats, en chAiteaux, 
Assez pour vivre, et plus que tu ne vaux ὃ 
Ne suis-je pas en date la premiére ? 
N’as-tu pas fait, dans l’ardeur de me plaire, 
De longs sermens, tous couchés par écrit, 
Des madrigaux, des chansons sans esprit ? 
Entre les mains j’ai toutes tes promesses : 
Nous plaiderons :. je montrerai les piéces : 
Le parlement doit en semblable cas 
Rendre un arrét contre tous les ingrats. 
RONDON. 
Ma foi, lami, crains sa juste colére ; 
Epouse-la, crois-moi, pour t’en défaire. 
EUPHEMON PERE, ἃ Madame Croupillac. 
Je suis confus du vif empressement 
Dont vous flattez mon fils le président ; 
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Votre procés lui devrait plaire encore ; Soyez unis, embrassez-vous en fréres. 


C’est un dépit dont la cause l’honore ; Vous, mon ami, rendons graces aux Cieux, 
Mais permettez que mes soins réunis Dont les bontés ont tout fait pour le mieux. 
Soient pour l'objet qui m’a rendu mon fils. Non, il ne faut, et mon cceur le confesse, 


Vous, mes enfans, dans ces momens prospéres, Désespérer jamais de la jeunesse, 
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EXTRACTS CONTINUED. j 


EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 
CORN LAW RHYMES, ETC. 
Wuar for Saxon, Frank, and Hun, 
What hath England’s bread-tax done ? 
Ask the ruin it hath made ; 
Ask of bread-tax-ruin’d trade ; 
Ask the struggle and the groan, 
For the shadow of a bone, 
Like a strife for life, for life, 
Hand to hand, and knife to knife. 


Hopeless trader, answer me! 

What hath bread-tax done for thee ? 
Ask thy lost and owing debts ; 

Ask our bankrupt-throng’d Gazettes, 
Clothier, proud of Peterloo! 
Ironmaster, loyal, too! 

What hath bread-tax done for you ? 
Let the Yankee tariff tell, 

None to buy, and all to sell; 

Useless buildings, castle strong, 
Hundred thousands, worth a song ; 
Starving workmen, warehouse full, 
Saxon web, from Polish wool, 
Grown where grew the wanted wheat, 
Which we might not buy and eat. 
Merchant, bread-tax’d-trade wont pay, 
Profits lessen every day; 

Sell thy stock and realize, 

Let thy streeted chimneys rise ; 

And when bread-tax’d ten are two 
Learn what bread-tax’d rents can do. 
Sneak! that wouldst for groat a year 
Sell thy soul, and sell it dear! 
Self-robb’d servile! sold, not bought, 
For the shadow of a groat! 

Unbribed Judas! what thy gain, 

By sad Europe’s millions slain— 

By our treasures, pour’d in blood 
Over battle-field and flood— 
Bread-tax’d profits, endless care, 
Competition in despair. 

With thy bile and with thy gear, 
Wheels and shuttles gainless here, 
With the remnant of thy all, 
Whither, reptile, wilt thou crawl ? 


What hath bread-tax done for me ? 
Farmer, what for thine and thee ? 
Ask of those who toil to live, 

And the price they cannot give ; 
Ask our hearths, our gainless marts, 
Ask thy children’s broken hearts, 
Ask their mother, sad and grey, 
Destined yet to parish pay. 


Bread-tax’d weaver, all can see 


What that tax hath done for thee, 
And thy children, vilely led, 
Singing hymns for shameful dread, 
Till the stones of every street 
Know their little naked feet. 


Building lawyer’s nominee, 

What hath bread-tax done for thee? 
Ask thy fainting thoughts, that strive 
But to keep despair alive ; 

Ask thy list of friends betray’d, 
Houses empty, rents unpaid, 

Rising streets and falling rents, 
Money fights for half per cents ; 

Ask yon piles, all bread-tax-built, 
Guiltless, yet the cause of guilt, 
Swallowing fortunes, spreading woes, 
Losing, to make others lose. 


Bread-tax-eating absentee, 

What hath bread-tax done for thee ?— 
Cramm/’d thee, from our children’s plates, 
Made thee all that nature hates, 

Fill’d thy skin with untax’d wine, 
Fill’d thy purse with cash of mine, 
Fill’d thy breast with hellish schemes, 
Fill’d thy head with fatal dreams— 
Of potatoes basely sold 

At the price of wheat in gold, 

And of Britons sty’d to eat 
Wheat-priced roots, instead of wheat. 


England! what for mine and me, 
What hath bread-tax done for thee ? 
It hath shown what kinglings are, 
Stripp’d the hideous idols bare, 

Sold thy greatness, stain’d thy name, 
Struck thee from the rolls of fame, 
Given thy fields to civil strife, 
Changed thy falchion for the knife, 
To th’ invading knout consign’d 
Basest back, and meanest mind, 
Cursed thy harvests, cursed thy land, 
Hunger-stung thy skill’d right hand. 
Sent thy riches to thy foes, 

Kick’d thy breech, and tweak’d thy nose, 
And beneath the western skies, 
Sown the worm that never dies. 


Man of Consols, hark to me! 
What shall bread-tax do for thee ? 
Rob thee for the dead-alive, 
Pawn thy thousands ten for five, 
And, ere yet its work be done, 
Pawn thy thousands five for one. 


What shall bread-tax yet for thee, 
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Palaced pauper? We shall see. 

It shall tame thee, and thy heirs, 
Beggar them, and beggar theirs, 
Melt thy plate, for which we paid, 
Buy ye breeches ready made, 

Sell my lady’s tax-bought gown, 
And the lands thou call’st thy own. 
Then of courses five or more, 
Grapery, horse-race, coach and four, 
Pamper’d fox-hounds, starving men, ... 
Twenty flunkies fat and gay, 

Whip and jail for holiday, 

Paid informer, poacher pale, 
Sneaker’s license, poison’d ale, 

Seat in senate, seat on bench, 
Pension’d lad, or wife, or wench, 
Fiddling parson, Sunday card, 
Pimp, and dedicating bard, — 


' On the broad and bare highway, 


Toiling there for groat a day, 

We will talk to thee and thine, 
Till thy wretches envy mine, 

Till thy paunch of baseness how], 
Till thou seem to have a soul. 


Peer, too just, too proud to share 
Millions wrung from toil and care ! 
Righteous peer, whose fathers fed 
England’s poor with untax’d bread ! 
Ancient peer, whose stainless name 
Ages old have giv’n to fame !— 
What shall bread-tax do for thee ? 
Make thee poor as mine and me ; 
Drive thee from the land of crimes, 
Houseless, into foreign climes, 
There to sicken, there to sigh, 
Steep thy soul in tears and die—- 
Like a flower from summer’s glow, 
Withering on the polar snow. 


Church bedew'd with martyrs’ blood 
Mother of the wise and good ! 
‘Temple of our smiles and tears, 
Hoary with the frost of years ! 

Holy church, eternal, true ! 

What for thee will bread-tax do ἢ 

It will strip thee bare as she 

Whom a despot stripp’d for thee ; 
Of thy surplice make thy pall, 
Low’r thy pride, and take thy all— 
Save thy truth, establish’d well, 
Which—when spire and pinnacle, 
Gorgeous arch, and figured stone, 
Cease to tell of glories gone— 

Still shall speak of thee and Him 
Whom adore the seraphim, 


Power, which likest Heaven’s might seem, 
Glorious once in freedom’s beam ; 

Once by tyrants felt and fear’d, 

Still as freedom’s dust revered— 


Throne, established by the good, 
Not unstain’d with patriot blood, 
Not unwatch’d by patriot fears, 
Not unwept by patriot tears— 
What shall bread-tax do for thee, 
Venerable Monarchy ?— 

Dreams of evil, spare my sight! _ 
Let that horror rest in night, 


And can disprove the glory of the rose... . 

Think not that ought but fire can soften steel... . 

Has rivall’d Nash in etiqnette of mind, ... 

To sting and perish, . To shine unseen 

Or struggle in eclipse with vapours mean 

That quench our brightness and usurp the sky. . . . 

Alms-taking wealth, alms-giving poverty. . «. 

He listens to a voice of tenderest tone, 

Whose accents sweet the happy cannot hear, . “* 

The champion of the can't-be-free , Bethy Ne 

But thou art here, thou rarest Cloudberry — 

Oh health restorer. . a sudden hour, νος sweet 

Than angel’s smile when parted angels meet. . 

His anxious parent sea-ward wishes east. .. 

Fall’n from the throne of innocence to shane: 4 ate 

But hark ! what accents, of what slave, enquire 

Why rude mechanics dare to wield the quill ? 

He bids me from the scribbler’s desk retire, 

Rehoof my fingers, and forget my skill 

In railing foully, and in writing ill, 

Oh that my poesy were like the child 

That gathers daisies from the lap of May, 

With prattle sweeter than the bloomy wild! 

It then might teach poor wisdom to be gay 

As flowers, and birds, and rivers, all at play, 

And winds that make the voiceless clouds of morn, 

Harmonious, But distemper’d, if not mad, 

1 feed on Nature’s bane, and mess with scorn, 

I would not, could not, if | would be glad 

But, like shade-loving plants, am happiest sad. 

My heart, once soft as woman’s tear, is gnarled 

With gloating on the ills 1 cannot cure. 

Like Arno’s exiled bard whose music snarled, 

1 gird my loins to suffer and endure, 

And woo contention, for her dower is sure, 

Tear not thy gauze, thou garden seeking fly, 

On thorny flow’rs, that love the dangerous storm, 

And flourish most beneath the coldest sky! 

But ye who honour truth’s endearing form, 

Come! there are heath-flow’rs, and the fanged 
worm, 

Clouds, gorse, and whirlwind on the gorgeous moor. 

SIR Ε΄ PEEL. 

On the 5th of Mareh, 1829, Sir R. Peel said ;— 
“Τὴ 1800 the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, — 
and the act was passed for the suppression of rebel- 
lion, In 1801 they were continued ; in 1803 broke 
out what was called Emmet’s rebellion, attended — 
with the murder of Lord Kilwarden. In that year, 
both the act for the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus, and that for the suppression of rebellion ‘were 
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renewed : in 1804 they were continued; in 1806 
they certainly expired ; but in the South and West 
of Ireland, under the administration of the Duke of 
’ Bedford, there was a state of insubordination ap- 
proaching to rebellion, and a special commission 
was directed thither. In 1807 the insurrection 
act was brought in, enabling the Lord Lieutenant 
to suspend the trial by Jury, and making it a tran- 
sportable offence for a man to be found out of 
doors from sunset to sunrise. In 1808 the act was 
again enforced; in 1809 it expired, and in 1810 
it was renewed... During the period from 1811 to 
1814 Ireland was quiet, but for the excitement a- 
rising from the trials I have mentioned. In 1814 
the Insurrection Act was passed; in 1815 it was 
continued; in 1816 it was continued ; and it ex- 
pired in 1817. It was renewed in 1822, and con- 
tinued in 1823 and 1824. In 1825 the temporary 
act against illegal associations was passed, and 
continued in 1826 and 1827; it did not expire till 
1829; and we have commenced the session of 
1829 by another act for the suppression of the Ca- 
tholic Association.” 


VERONA. 
GRANDE ALBERGO, ALLA TORRE DI LONDRA. 


CIRCOLARE. 

L’antico Albergo, della Tor- 
re di Londra, situato nella 
miglior posizione del corso 
di Verona del Sig. Teodosio 
Zignoni, ristaurato con la de- 
cenza la piu compatibile al 
buon gusto degli agj della 
vita, che vengono favoriti da 
tutte le arti sottoposte all’ 
albergo stesso, unitamente a 
cid che interessa il comodo 
delle vetture, cavalli partico- 
lari, e buoni foraggi, e re- 
messe, porge all’ albergatore 
la costante fiducia, d’esser 
onorato d’un numeroso con- 
corso, dove la pulitezza, il 
buon gusto di cucina a genio 
delle Nazioni, Tavola rotonda 
Caffé, Carozze di passeg gio, 
Servi di piazza, prestezza di 
servigio e moderazione dei 
prezzi giugneranno a compi- 
ere in Ini tutta la soddisfa- 
zione, ed agli Signori che fa- 
voriranno onorarlo un ben 
certo agradimento, 


CIRCULATORY. 

The Old Inn of London's 
Tower placed among the most 
agreeable situation of Vero- 
na’s course belonging at Sir 
Theodosius Zignoni, restored 
by the decorum most indul- 
gent to good things of Life’s 
eases, which are favored from 
every arts liable at Inns same, 
with all objects that is con- 
cerned, conveniency of stage 
coaches, proper horses, but 
good forages & coach-house. 
Do offers at Innkeeper the 
constant hope, to be honored 
from a great concourse where 
politeness, good genius of 
meats, to delight of Nations, 
round Table, Coffee house, 
hackney-coach, men servants 
of place, swiftness of service 
& moderation of prices shall 
arrive to accomplish in Him 
all satisfaction and at Sirs, 
who will do the favour, hon- 
ouring him a very —- 
kindness. 


Verona li 3 Giugno, 
1817. 


M* CULLOCH. 
ON EXCHANGE. 

In commerce, this term is generally used to 
designate that species of mercantile transactions, 
by which the debts of individuals residing at a 
distance from their creditors are cancelled without 
the transmission of money. Among cities or coun- 
tries having any considerable intercourse together, 
the debts mutually due by each other approach, 
for the most part, near to an equality. There are 
at all times, for example, a considerable number 
of persons in London indebted to Hamburgh; but, 
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speaking generally, there are about an equal num- 
ber of persons in London to whom Hamburgh is 
indebted. And hence, when A. of London has a 
payment to make to B. of Hamburgh, he does not 
remit an equivalent sum of money to the latter; 
but he goes into the market and buys a dill upon 
Hamburgh, that is, he buys an order from C, of 
London addressed to his debtor D. of Hamburgh, 
requesting him to pay the amount to A. or his 
order. A., having indorsed this bill or order, sends 
it to B., who receives payment from his neighbour 
D. The convenience of all parties is consulted by 
a transaction of this sort. The debts due by A. to 
B., and by Ὁ. to C., are extinguished without the 
intervention of any money. A. of London pays Ὁ. 
of ditto, and D. of Hamburgh pays B. of ditto. 
The debtor in one place is substituted for the 
debtor in another; and a postage or two, and the 
stamp for the bill, form the whole expenses. All 
risk of loss is obviated. 

A bill of exchange may, therefore, be defined 
to be an order addressed to some person residing 
at a distance, directing him to pay a certain speci- 
fied sum to the person in whose favour the bill is 
drawn, or his order. In mercantile phraseology, 
the person who draws a bill is termed a drawer ; 
the person in whose favour it is drawn, the remit- 
ter ; the person on whom it is drawn, the drawee ; 
and after he has accepted, the acceptor. ‘Those 
persons into whose hands the bill may have passed 
previously to its being paid, are, from their writing 
their names on the back, termed indorsers; and 
the person in whose possession the bill is at any 
given period, is termed the holder or possessor. 
The negotiation of inland bills of exchange, or of 
those drawn in one part of Great Britain and Ire- 
Jand on another, is entirely in the hands of bankers, 
and is conducted in the manner already explained, 
—(See anté, p. 60.) Bills drawn by the merchants 
of one country upon another are termed foreign 
bills of exchange, and it is to their negotiation that 
the following remarks principally apply. 

I, Par of Exchange.—The par of the currency 
of any two countries means, among merchants, 
the equivalency of a certain amount of the cur- 
rency of the one in the currency of the other, sup- 
posing the currencies of both to be of the precise weight 
and purity fixed by their respective mints. ‘Thus, ac- 
cording to the mint regulations of Great Britain 
and France, 1]. sterling is equal to 25 fr. 20 cent., 
which is said to be the par between London and 
Paris. And the exchange between the two coun- 
tries is said to be at par when bills are negotiated 
on this footing; that is, for example, when a bill 
for 100], drawn in London is worth 2,520 fr. in 
Paris, and conversely. When 1. in London buys 
a bill on Paris for more than 25 fr. 20 cent., the 
exchange is said to be in favour of London and 
against Paris; and when, on the other hand, 1. 
in London will not buy a bill on Paris for 25 fr. 
20 cent., the exchange is against London and in 
favour of Paris. 
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Il. Circumstances which determine the Course of 
Exchange —The exchange is affected, or made to 
diverge from par, by two classes of circumstances: 
first, by any discrepancy between the actual weight 
or fineness of the coins, or of the bullion for which 
the substitutes used in their place will exchange, 
and their weight or fineness, as fixed by the mint 
réguiations; and, secondly, by any sudden increase 
or diminution of the bills drawn in one country 
upon another, 

1. It is but seldom that the coins of any coun- 
try correspond exactly with their mint standard ; 
and when they diverge from it, an allowance cor- 
responding between the actual value of the coins, 
and their mint value, must be made in determining 
the real par. Thus, if while the coins of Great 
Britain corresponded with the mint standard in 
weight and purity, those of France were either 
ten per cent, worse or debased below the standard 
of her mint, the exchange, it is obvious, would be 
at real par when it was nominally ten per cent. a- 
gainst Paris, or when a bill payable in London for 
100, was worth in Paris 2,772 fr. instead of 2,520 
fr. In estimating the real course of exchange be- 
tween any two or more places, it is always neces- 
sary to attend carefully to this circumstance; that 
is, to examine whether their currencies be all of the 
standard weight and purity, and if not, how much 
they differ from it. When the coins circulating in 
a country, are either so worn or rubbed as to have 
sunk considerably below their mint standard, or 
when paper money is depreciated from excess or 
want of credit, the exchange is at real par only 
when it is against such country to the extent to 
which its coins are worn or its paper depreciated. 
When this circumstance is taken into account, it 
will be found that the exchange during the latter 
years of the war, though apparently very much 
against this country, was really in our favour, The 
depression was nominal only ; being occasioned 
by the great depreciation of the paper currency in 
which bills were paid. 

2. Variations in the actual course of exchange, 
or in the price of bills, arising from circumstances 
affecting the currency of either of two countries 
trading together, are nominal only: such as are 
real grow out of circumstances affecting their 
trade. 

‘When two countries trade together, and each 
buys of the other commodities of precisely the 
same value, their debts and credits will be equal, 
and, of course, the real exchange will be at par. 
The dills drawn by the one will be exactly equiva- 
lent to those drawn by the other, and their re- 
spective claims will be adjusted without requiring 
the transfer of bullion or any other valuable pro- 
duce. But it very rarely happens that the debts 
reciprocally due by any two countries are equal. 
There is almost always a balance owing on the 
one side or the other; and this balance must affect 
the exchange. If the debis due by London to 
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Paris exceeded those due by Paris to London, the 
competition in the London market for bills on 
Paris would, because of the comparatively great _ 
amount of payments our merchants had to make | 
in Paris, be greater than the competition in Paris 
for bills on London; and, consequently, the real 
exchange would be in favour of Paris and against 
London... 

The cost of conveying bullion from one country 
to another forms the limit within which the rise 
and fall of the real exchange between them must 
be confined. If 1 per cent. sufficed to cover the 
expense and risk attending the transmission of 
money from London to Paris, it would be indiffe- 
rent to a London merchant whether he paid 1 per 
cent, premium for a bill of exchange on Paris, or 
remitted money direct to that city. If the premium 
were less than 1 per cent., it would clearly be his 
interest to make his payments by bills in prefe- 
rence to remittances; and that it could not exceed 
1 per cent, is obvious; for every one would prefer 
remitting money, to buying a bill at a greater pre- 
mium than sufficed to cover the expense of a 
money remittance. If, owing to the breaking out 
of hostilities between the two countries, or to any 
other cause, the cost of remitting money from Lon- 
don to Paris were increased, the fluctuations of the 
real exchange between them might also be increas- 
ed, For the limits within which such fluctuations 
may Tange, correspond in all cases with the cost of 
making remittances in cash. 

Fluctuations in the nominal exchange, that is, in 
the value of the currencies of countries trading to- 
gether, have no effect on foreign trade. When the 
currency is depreciated, the premium which the 
exporter of commodities derives from the sale of 
the bill drawn on his correspondent abroad, is 
only equivalent to the increase in the price of the 
goods exported, occasioned by this depreciation. 
But when the premium on a foreign bill is a con- 
sequence not of a fall in the value of money, but 
of a deficiency in the supply of bills, there is no 
rise of prices; and in these circumstances the un- 
favourable exchange operates as a stimulus to ex- 
portation. As soon as the real exchange diverges 
from par, the mere inspection of a price current is 
no longer sufficient to regulate the operations of 
the merchant, - If it be unfavourable, the premium 
which the exporter will receive on the sale of his 
bill must be included in the estimate of the profit 
he is likely to derive from the transaction, The 
greater that premium, the less will be the difference 
of prices necessary to induce him to export, And 
hence an unfavourable real exchange has an effect 
exactly the same with what would be produced by 
granting a bounty on exportation equal to the 
premium on foreign bills. 

But for the same reason that an unfavourable 
real exchange increases exportation, it proportion- 
ally diminishes importation. When the exchange 
is really unfavourable, the price of commodities 
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imported from abroad must be so much lower than 
their price at home, as not merely to afford, exclu- 
sive of expenses, the ordinary profit of stock on 
their sale, but also to compensate for the premium 
which the importer must pay for a foreign bill, if 
he remit one to his correspondent, or for the dis- 
count, added to the invoice price, if his correspon- 
dent draw upon him. A less quantity of foreign 
goods will, therefore, suit our market when the 
real exchange is unfavourable; and fewer pay- 
ments having to be made abroad, the competition 
for foreign bills will be diminished, and the real 
exchange rendered proportionally favourable. In 
the same way, it is easy to see that a favourable 
real exchange must operate as duty on exportation, 
and as a bounty on importation. 

It is thus that fluctuations in the real exchange 
have a necessary tendency to correct themselves. 
They can never, for any considerable period, ex- 
ceed the expense of transmitting bullion from the 
debtor to the creditor country. But the exchange 


cannot continue either permanently favourable or 


unfavourable to this extent. When favourable, it 
corrects itself by restricting exportation and facili- 
tating importation; and when unfavourable, it 
produces the’ same effect by giving an unusual 
stimulus to exportation, and by throwing obstacles 
in the way of importation. The true pAr forms 
the centre of these oscillations ; and although the 
thousand cireumstances which are daily and hourly 
affecting the state of debt and credit, prevent the 
ordinary course of exchange from being almost 
_ ever precisely at par, its fluctuations, whether on 
the one side or the other, are confined within cer- 
tain limits, and have a constant tendency to disap- 
pear. This natural tendency which the exchange 
has to correct itself, is powerfully assisted by the 
operations of the bill-merchants, 

England, for example, might owe a large excess 
ofdebt to Amsterdam, yet, as the aggregate amount 
of the debts due by a commercial country is gene- 
rally balanced by the amount of those which it 
has to receive, the deficiency of bills on Amsterdam 
in London would most probably be compensated 
by a proportional redundancy of those on some 
other place. Now, it is the business of merchants 
who deal in bills, in the same way as of those who 
deal in bullion or any other commodity, to buy 
’ them where they are cheapest, and to sell them 
where they are dearest. They would, therefore, 
buy up the bills drawn by other countries on Am- 
sterdam, and dispose of them in London; and by 
so doing, would prevent any great fall in the price 
of bills on Amsterdam in those countries in which 
the supply exceeded the demand, and any great 
rise in Great Britain and those countries in which 
the supply happened to be deficient. In the trade 
between Italy and this country, the bills drawn on 
Great Britain amount almost invariably to a greater 
sum than those drawn on Italy. The bill-mer- 
chants, however, by buying up the excess of the 
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Italian bills on London, and selling them in Hol- 
land, and other countries indebted to England, 
prevent the real exchange from ever becoming 
very much depressed. 

Ill. Negotiation of Bills of Exchange.—Bills of 
exchange are either made payable at sight, ata 
certain specified time after sight or after date, or at 
usance, which is the usual term allowed by the 
custom or law of the place where the bill is pay- 
able. Generally, however, a few days are allowed 
for payment beyond the term when the bill be- 
comes dune, which are denominated days of grace, 
and which vary in different countries. In Great 
Britain and Ireland, three days’ grace are allowed 
for all bills except those payable at sight, which 
must be paid as soon as presented. In the dating 
of bills the new style is now used in every country 
in Europe, with the exception of Russia. 

In London, bills of exchange are bought and 
sold by brokers, who go round to the principal 
merchants and discover whether they are buyers 
or sellers of bills. A few of the brokers of most 
influence, after ascertaining the state of the rela- 
tive supply and demand for bills, suggest a price 
at which the greater part of the transactions of the 
day are settled, with such deviations as particular 
bills, from their being in very high or low credit, 
may be subject to. The price fixed by the brokers 
is that which is published in Wettenhall’s list ; but 
the first houses generally negotiate their bills on 
4, 1, 14, and 2 per cent, better terms than those 
quoted. In London and other great commercial 
cities, a class of middlemen speculate largely on 
the rise and fall of the exchange, buying bills when 
they expect a rise, and selling them when a fall is 
anticipated. It is usual, in drawing foreign bills 
of exchange, to draw them in sets, or duplicates, 
lest' the first should be lost or miscarry. When 
bills are drawn in sets, each must contain a condi- 
tion that it shall be payable only while the others 
remain unpaid: thus, the first is payable only, 
“second and third unpaid;’’ the second, ‘ first 
and third being unpaid,” and the third, “ first and 
second unpaid.” 

No one acquainted with the fundamental rules 
of arithmetic can have any difficulty whatever in 
estimating how much a sum of money in one 
country is worth in another, according to the state 
of the exchange at the time. The common arith- 
metical books abound in examples of such compu- 
tations. But in conducting the business of ex- 
change, a direct remittance is not always preferred. 
When a merchant in London, for example, means 
to discharge a debt due by him in Paris, it is his 
business to ascertain not only the state of the 
direct exchange between London and Paris, and, 
consequently, the sum which he must pay in Lon- 
don for a bill on Paris equivalent to his debt, but 
also the state of the exchange between London 
and Hamburgh, Hamburgh and Paris, &c.; for it 
frequently happens, that it may be more adyan- 
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tageous for him to buy a bill of Amsterdam, or 
Lisbon, and to direct his agent to invest the pro- 
ceeds in a bill on Paris, rather than remit directly 
to the latter. This is termed the ArBITRATION 
of exchange.—( Dictionary of Commerce.) 
THE TIMEs. 

PRIZE FIGHTS — PARTY FIGHTS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir,—Mention has been made in Parliament of 
the fatal issue of some late prize fights, and one is 
not surprised that Mr, O’Connel! should be well 
inclined to hurl back the reproach of barbarous 
sports so often made against his countrymen; but 
I have no doubt that the party fights in Ireland are 
the greatest evil now existing in the civilized world. 

Even in a prudential point of vicw they ought to 
be considered as filaments of a root which nourish 
the tree of hatred more than much larger branches; 
yet the higher classes in Ireland decidedly pa- 
tronize these fights, believing that when the people 
are thus occupied there is less chance of a general 
rebellion, and the means taken for repressing them, 
except by the priests, invariably make the matter 
worse. Thus are the people familiarized with 
murder, which has been defined the blood of war 
shed in time of peace. Whereas, if the police, in- 
stead of throwing themselves into the mélée, quietly 
tapped the ringleaders on the shoulder next morn- 
ing, to be fined, or even transported for the second 
offence, the practice might be put down with per- 
fect ease. 

We saddled not the Scotch with a dominant pe- 
cuniary church, because they made better terms 
for themselves; but whatever our motives were 
in leaving them free from intolerable nuisances, 
we still thought it necessary to disarm them: and 
in quelling feuds still more sanguinary than the 
Irish stick-battles, we quelled also a spirit of sepa- 
ration. But now, when we have a similar case to 
solve, instead of punishing evil-doers (for such 
every wife and mother will confess the rioters to 
be) by ordinary severity of law, we attack with 
military violence mere errors of opinion, On one 
hand, the unexpiated blood of these wretched 
broils exacerbates those politics in which the Irish 
are fundamentally right, and, on the other, a vain 
attempt to organize soldiers into catchpoles draws 
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on them the maledictions due to odious and impo . 
strangers. Ti 
I am, Sir, your constant reader, 
HiBeRNIS HIBERNIOR. — 
POOR LAW BILL. 
TO THE RDITOR ΟΡ THE TIMES. 
Sir,—I perfectly agree with you in attributing to 
*the same source the poor law and the emigration — 
schemes. If anything could redeem the main mal- 
heureuse, the perpetual administrative blunders of 
Whigs, it would be a general preference of just and 
kind measures to odious ones; but what is the 
present case? When a population corvéable and 
taillable in bread and beer stretch out their hands 
for food, we refer them to the workhouse in the 
first instance, and then, if they entreat like Rus- 
sian serfs to be attached to the soil, we hunt them — 
to Botany-bay ;— oti 


> 


4 July, 1834. 


Pellitur, paternos 
In sinn ferens deos, it 
Kt uxor et vir, sordidosque natos. + ar 
Forced from their homes, a melencholy train, 
To seek ont climes beyond the wes 
Where wild Oswege spreads her swamps προσπε, 
᾿ And Niagara stuns with thund’ring sound. 

With grief it must be said that the hitherto re- 
formed Ministeries have shown the most decided 
mark of incompetence—a constant preference of 
force to reason. Coercion bills, work-house bills, 
emigration schemes, cost them nothing ; any bar- 
rister will be happy to draw them ; but to find out 
what disgusts reasonable men in England and in 
Ireland, and to remove that something, is their 
own business, and they are not equal to it, 

Teach these bustling shining gentlemen, who 
despise the poor, who take the meat off their chil- 
dren’s plates, and then exile them from the land 
of their birth, that the word “ responsibility”’ is 
not mere Parliamentary persiflage, but something 
real, something terrible. 3 

I was witness to the astonishment shown by a 
well-informed American, on his first arrival here, 
at the idea of emigration, “‘ The country” said he, 
* would nourish twice the population.” Soitwould, 
and three times as many, if the House-of-Com- 
mons people would let us alone. 

I remain, Sir, &e, 


6 July, 1834. Η, 6. 6. 
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VESTIGES 


OF TRUTH 


AMONG THE 


HEATHENS. 


SECTION I, 
OF THE BEGINNING OF THE WORLD. 


Aristorce thought that the human race had no 
beginning ; but this opinion was rejected even by 
the Epicureans. So Lucretius, v. 

* Preterea, si nulla fuit genitalis origo 
Terrarum et coeli, semperque eterna fuere, 

Cur, supra bellum Thebanum et funera Troje, 

Non alias alii quoque res cecinere Poéte? 

Quo tot facta virfim toties cecidere ; nec usquam 

Eternis fame monumentis insita florent ? 

Verum, ut opinor, habet novitatem summa, re- 

censque 

Natura est mundi, neque pridem exordia cepit. 

Quare etiam quedam nunc artes expoliuntur, 

Nunc etiam augescunt, nunc addita navigiis sunt 

Multa, modo organici melicos peperere sonores.’ 

Virgil, Ecl. νι. 

‘ ut his exordia primis 

- Omnia, et ipse tener mundi concreverit orbis.’ 
Virgil, Georg. 1. 

‘ Ut varias usus meditando extunderet artes 
Paulatim, et sulcis frumenti quereret herbam, 
Et silicis venis abstrusum excuderet ignem. 

Tunc alnos primum fluvii sensere cavatas ; 

Navita tum stellis numeros et nomina fecit, ' 

Pleiadas, Hyadas, claramque Lycaonis Arcton. 

- Tum laqueis captare feras, et fallere visco, 
Inventum, et magnos canibus circumdare saltus: 
Atque alius latum funda jam verberat amnem, 
Alta petens : pelagoq; alius trahit humida lina: 

_ Tum ferri rigor, atque argute lamina serre, 

(Nam primi cuneis scindebant fissile lignum, ) 

Tum varie venere artes.’ 

Horace, 1. Sat. 3. Bria nS: 

Cum prorepserunt primis animalia terris, 

Mutum et turpe pecus; glandem atque cubilia 

propter, : 

Unguibus et pugnis, dein fustibus, atq; ita porro 

Pugnabant armis que post fabricaverat usus ; 

Donec verba, quibus voces sensusque notarent, 

Nominaque invenere: dehinc absistere bello, 
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Oppida ceperunt munire, et ponere leges, 

Ne quis fur esset, neu latro, neu quis adulter.’ 

Pliny, Nat. Hist. 111, ‘Quare sic accipi velim, 
ut sicut vidua fama sua nomina, qualia fuere pri- 
mordio ante ullas res gestas, nuncupentur.’ Pliny, 
xvi. ‘In eadem septemtrionali plaga Hercy- 
nie silvye roborum vastitas intacta wvis, et con- 
GENITA MUNDO, prope immortali sorte miracula ex- 
cedit. 

Seneca, preserved by Lactantius: ‘ Nondum sunt 
mille anni, ex quo initia sapientie nota sunt,’ 

Aristotle, Met. 111. Διὸ καὶ περὶ τῆς τῶν ἀνθρώ- 
πων καὶ τετραπόδων γενέσεως ὑπολάβοι τις ἂν, εἴπερ 
ἐγίγνοντό ποτε γηγενεῖς, ὥσπερ φασί τινες, δύο 
τρόπων γενέσθαι τὸν ἕτερον" ἢ γὰρ ὧς σκώληκος 
συνισταμένου τὸ πρῶτον, ἢ ἐξ wav. CQuare et de ho- 
minum ac quadrupedum ortu non absurde quis con- 
jiciat, si olim ex terra editi sunt, id duorum modo- 
rum altero evenisse; aut ut vermiculi primum exis- 
terent, aut ut ex ovis ederentur. Ὅτι μὲν οὖν, εἴπερ 
ἦν τις ἀρχὴ τῆς γενέσεως πᾶσι τοῖς ζώοις, εὔλογον 
δυοῖν τούτοιν εἶναι τὴν ἑτέραν, φανερόν. Quare, si 
quod initium existendi animulibus fuit, id altero de 
duobus istis modis contigisse, manifestum est. Ari- 
stotle, Top. 1. Ἔστι δὲ προβλήματα καὶ ὧν ἐναντίοι 
εἰσὶν οἱ συλλογισμοί: (ἀπορίαν γὰρ ἔχει, πότερον 
οὕτως ἔχει ἢ οὐχ οὕτως, διὰ τὸ περὶ ἀμφοτέρων εἶναι 
λόγους miBavots*) καὶ περὶ ὧν λόγον μὴ ἔχομεν, ὄντων 
μεγάλων, χαλεπὸν οἱόμενοι εἶναι τὸ διὰ τὶ ἀποδοῦναι, 
οἷον, πότερον ὃ κόσμος aldios, ἢ οὔ καὶ γὰρ τὰ τοιαῦτα 
ζητήσειεν ἄν tis. Questiones sunt, de quibus et in 
alteram partem est ratiocinari: ubi nempe dispu- 
tari potest, res sic se habeat, an aliter, quia in utram- 
que partem argumenta sunt probabilia. Tum etiam 
de quibus certi aliquid non habemus ; quia, cum res 
ipse sint graves, causas, cur sic vel sic se res ha- 
bere pro certo habeatur, non invenimus: ut an ab 
eterno sit mundus, an non: nam talia solent venire 
in disputationem. 

Lucretius, 11. 
‘ Denique, ccelesti sumus omnes semine oriundi ; 
Omnibus ille idem pater est ; unde alma liquentes 
Humorum guttas mater cum terra recepit, 
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Feeta parit nitidas fruges, arbustaque lta, 
Et genus humanum ; parit omnia secla ferarum.’ 
ucretius, v. 

* Principio, maria, et terras, celumque, tuere : 
Horum naturam triplicem, tria corpora, Memmi ! 
Tres species tam dissimiles, tria talia texta, 

Una dies dabit exitio ; multosque per annos 

Sustentata, ruet moles, et machina, mundi,’ 

Virgil, Georg. II. 

“ Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas ; 

Atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 

Subjecit pedibus, strepitumq; Acherontis avari!’ 

Strabo, xvit. "AAN’ ἐπειδὴ τῇ γῇ περίκειται τὸ 
ὕδωρ, οὐκ ἔστι δ᾽ ἔνυδρον ζῶον ὃ ἄνθρωπο», ἀλλὰ .χερ- 
σαῖον, καὶ ἐναέριον, καὶ πολλοῖς κοινωνικὸν φωτὸς, 
ἐποίησεν ἐξοχὰς ἐν τῇ γῇ πολλὰς, καὶ εἰσοχάς" ὥστ᾽ 
ἐν αἷς μὲν ἀπολαμβάνεσθαι τὸ σύμπαν 4) καὶ τὸ πλέον 
ὕδωρ, ἀποκρύπτον τὴν ὑπ᾽ αὐτῷ γῆν" ἐν αἷς δ᾽ ἐξέ- 
χειν τὴν γῆν ἀποκρύπτουσαν ὑφ᾽ ἑαυτῇ τὸ | ὕδωρ, πλὴν 
ὅσον χρήσιμον τῷ ἀνθρωπείῳ γένει καὶ τοῖς περὶ αὑτὸ 
ζώοις καὶ φυτοῖς. Sed cum circum terram situs sit 
aque naturalis, homo autem non sit animal aquati- 
cum, sed partim terrestre, partim aereum, multisque 
partibus lucis capax, fecit providentia multas in 
terra exstantias, depressionesque, ut ha quidem re- 
ciperent aquam aut plurimam ejus purlem, qua oc- 
cultaretur quod sub ea est terre ; per illas vero attol- 
leret se terra, ac sub se aquas occultaret, nisi qua- 
tenus e@ ipsa humano generi, et, que huic inser- 
viunt, animalibus plantisque essent usui. 

‘ The spirit of God movep,’ Grotius refers to a 
dove-like motion, including the idea of love or of 
brooding ; and cites a passage of Sanchoniathon, 
translated by Philo Biblius, and preserved by Euse- 
bius, Prep. 1. Φοινίκων θεολογία τὴν τῶν ὅλων ἀρχὴν 
ὑποτίθεται ἀέρα ζοφώδη καὶ πνευματώδη, ἣ πνοὴν 
ἀέρος ζοφώδους, καὶ χάος θολερὸν, ἐρεβῶδες" ταῦτα δὲ 
εἶναι ἄπειρα, καὶ διὰ πολὺν αἰῶνα μὴ ἔχειν πέρας. Ὅτε 
δέ, φησιν, ἠράσθη τὸ «πνεῦμα τῶν ἰδίων ἀρχῶν, καὶ 
ἀγένετο σύγκρασις, ἣ πλοκὴ ἐκείνη ἐκλήθη πόθος. 
Αὕτη δὲ ἀρχὴ κτίσεως ἁπάντων" αὐτὺ δὲ οὐκ ἐγίνωσκε 
τὴν αὑτοῦ κτίσιν. Καὶ ἐκ τῆς αὐτοῦ συμπλοκῆς τοῦ 
πνεύματος ἐγένετο Μώτ. Τοῦτό τινές φασιν ἰλύν" of δὲ, 
ὑδατώδους μίξεως σῆψιν. Καὶ ἐκ ταύτης ἐγένετο πᾶσα 
σπορὰ κτίσεως, καὶ γένεσις τῶν ὅλων. Phoenicum 
theologia principium hujus universi ponit aérem te- 
nebrosum et spiritalem, sive spiritum acris tenebrosi, 
et chaos turbidum ac caligine involutum: hae porro 
infinita fuisse, multoque tempore ignara termini. 
At ubi, inquit, spiritus amore principiorum suorum 
tactus est, fuctaque est inde mixtio, huic nexui no- 
men factum Cupidinis. Tale fuit initium procrea- 
tionis rerum omnium: at spiritus generationem sui 
nullam agnoscebat. Ex connexione autem ejus 
spiritus prodiit Mot. Hoc limum nonnulli, alii 
aquosee mixtionis putredinem esse volunt. Et hinc 
factum est seminium omnis creature, et omnium re- 
rum generatio. 

The following verse occurs in Plut. Symp, viii. 
to illustrate that God is Father of the world, ‘sed 
non seminis emissione :’ 

Πλήθουσι γάρ τοι καὶ ἀνέμων διέξοδοι 

Θήλειαν ὄρνιν. 

Namque et volucrem feminam perflans solet 

Implere ventus. 

Also Ennius: 
* Corpore Tartarino prognata Paluda virago.’ 


“ἵν, 


s ἐβλάστησε 


edita limo 

Terra fuit :— 
where the Scholiast: Ζήνων τὸ map’ Ἡσιόδου χά 
ὕδωρ εἶναί φησιν, ἐξ οὗ τὰ πάντα ylverar ob 
vovTos, ἰλὺν γενέσθαι" ἧς πηγνυμένης, h γῆ σ' 
νιοῦται. Zeno chaos illud apud Hesiodum local 
dicebat, unde fiunt omnia: ea subsidente, factum ἃ 
mum: limo concreto, terram solidatam. 

Virgil, ἘΠ]. vr. a 
‘Tum durare solum et discludere Nerea ponto _ 

Ceeperit, et rerum paulatim sumere formas.’ ὦ 

Nigidius : ‘ ΤΟΙ ovum invenisse mire magnitid 
nis, quod volventes ejecerunt in terram ; atque it 
lumbam insedisse, et post aliquot dies exe 
Deam Syrie, que ‘voeatur Venus.’ Ampelius: 
citur et in Euphratis fluvio ovum Piscis ¢ 
assedisse dies plurimos, et exclusisse Deam be 
nam et misericordem hominibus ad bonam vitam 

The following are fragments variously f 
and originally Pheenician: Καὶ ἐξέλαμψε Mar, fi 
τε καὶ σελήνη, ἀστέρες Te καὶ tor, 
illustratus est limus, et Sol et Luna, et Stelle ¢ 
astra magna. In Pherecydes, preserved ose 
phus: Χθονίῃ δὲ ὄνομα ἐγένετο γῇ, ie: Ζεὺ 
αὐτῇ γέρας διδυῖ. Chthonia nomen telluris ¢ 
postquam Deus ei honorem attribuit, Anaximan¢ 
calls the sea, τῆς πρώτης dypactas λείψανον, ic 
quod restitit de primo illo madore rerum. Ling 
taught : Oe 

ἮΝν πότε τοι χρόνος οὗτος, ἐν ᾧ ἅμα πάντ᾽ 

Tempore primevo simul omnia mixta fuerunt. 
Anaxagoras : Πάντα χρήματα ἦν ὁμοῦ lei 
νοῦς δὲ αὐτὰ διῇρε καὶ διεκόσμησε, καὶ ἐκ τῆς arak 
ἐς τάξιν ἤγαγε. Cuncta simul erant 
at Mens ea discrevit ornavitque, et que 
erant ordinavit. Timon Phliasius: é 

Kal ποῦ ᾿Αναξαγόρην pao’ ἔμμεναι ἄλκιμον “F 

Νοῦν ὅτι δὴ Νόος αὐτῷ, ὃς ἐξαπίνης ere Σ 

Πάντα συνεσφήκωσεν ὁμοῦ τεταραγμένα 

Αἰφιε ubi Anaxagoram dicunt Heroa 

Egregium, Mentem : nam Mens illi esse put 

Que turbata prius subito digessit in unum, — 
Orpheus in Timotheus : Ἦν χάος καὶ Re 
τα δὲ ἐκάλυπτε τὰ ὑπὸ τὸν αἰθέρα. Erat chaos 
tenebrosa omnia occultans que sub ethere. pe 
ὑπὸ τοῦ σκότους ἣν ἀόρατος" τὸ δὲ φῶς ῥῇξαν τ 
αἰθέρα ἐφώτισε πᾶσαν τὴν κτίσιν. Terra pra tene 
bris erat inconspicua; sed lux ethera pe 
illuminavit omnem creaturam. Orpheus in A 
nagoras : ἐκ τοῦ ὕδατος ἰλὺς κατέστη, ex aqua fi wh 
est limus. ‘The Orphic verses mention a great ef 
ἀρχὴ γενέσεως, which split, and formed the ἢ 
and the earth. Arnobius: ‘ Ovorum progenies D 
Syri,’ i.e. astra, Macrobius calls an eee * 
simulacrum,’ 

The above are supposed to be derived from Ph 
nicia: similar ideas are recorded from Egypt! 
Laertius; and from India by Megueoy 
served by Strabo. 

Euripides, disciple of Anaxagoras, in the 
nippe : 

Ὡς obpavés τε γαῖα τ᾽ ἣν μορφὴ μία" 

᾿Επεὶ δ᾽ ἐχωρίσθησαν ἀλλήλων pei: 


Apollonius, A 
ia 


Χθὼν αὐτή. 


Ὗ 


Cece ee ee, 


a ae 


<_ 


ΡῪ Ι 
‘ 


pe agli 


Τίκτουσι πάντα κἀξέδωκαν εἰς 
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Aévipn, πετεινὰ, θῆρας, obs θ᾽ ἅλμη τρέφει, 
Γένος τε θνητῶν. 
Figura ut una fuerit et coli et soli: 
Secreta que mox ut receperunt statum, 
Cuncta ediderunt hec in oras luminis, 
Feras, volucres, arbores, ponti gregem, 
Homines quoque ipsos. 
Hesiod, Theogonia : 
Ἤτοι μὲν πρώτιστα Χάος yéver’, αὐτὰρ ἔπειτα 
Ta? εὐρύστερνος, πάντων ἕδος ἀσφαλὲς αἰεὶ 
᾿Αθανάτων of ἔχουσι κάρη νιφόεντος ᾿Ολύμπου, 
Τάρταρά τ᾽ ἠερόεντα μυχῷ χθονὸς εὐρυοδείης, 
"HD Ἔρος, ὃς κάλλιστος ἐν ἀθανάτοισι θεοῖσι, 
Λυσιμελὴς, πάντων τε θεῶν, πάντων τ᾽ ἀνθρώπων 
Δάμναται ἐν στήθεσσι νόον καὶ ἐπίφρονα βουλήν. 
Ἐκ Xdeos δ᾽ Ἔρεβός τε μέλαινά τε Νὺξ ἐγένοντο. 
Νυκτὸς δ᾽ αὖτ᾽ Αἰθήρ τε καὶ Ἡμέρα ἐξεγένοντο, 
Obs τέκε κυσσαμένη, Ἐρέβει φιλότητι μιγεῖσα. 
Principio natum Chaos, hinc prodivit in auras 
Larga sinu tellus, Divum certissima sedes 
Summa tenent qui templa nives tangentis Olympi, 
Tartaraque obscuro terre conclusa recessu. 
Inde etiam Divos inter pulcherrimus omnes 
Curarum depulsor Amor, hominumque Deimque 
Solertes animos et fortia pectora mulcens. 
Hine Erebum simul et Nectem Chaos edidit atram. 
ZEthera supremum genuit Nox atra Diemque, 
Quos commista Erebo grato concepit Amore. 
Velleius, cited by Cicero, de N. Deor, 1. ‘Thales 
enim Milesius, qui primus de talibus rebus que- 
Sivit, aquam (sc. ἰλὺν) esse dixit initium rerum; 
Deum autem eam mentem, que ex aqua cuncta fin- 
geret.’ 
Apollonius, Arg. 
Ἤειδεν δ᾽, ds γαῖα καὶ οὐρανὸς ἠδὲ θάλασσα, 
Τὸ πρὶν ἐπ᾽ ἀλλήλοισι μιῇ συναρηρότα μορφῇ, 
Νείκεος ἐξ ἀλαοῖο διέκριθεν ἀμφὶς ἕκαστα. 
Namque canebat, uti tellus celumque salumque, 
Mista aliis alia et communem nacta figuram, 
Ceeperunt caca tandem discedere pugna. 
Epicharmus : 
᾿Αλλὰ λέγεται μὰν Χάος πρᾶτον γενέσθαι τῶν θεῶν. 
Sed Deos primum exstitisse fertur ante omnes Chaos. 
Aristophanes, Aves, (preserved by Lucian, etc. ) 
Χάος jv καὶ Νὺξ "Ἔρεβός τε μέλαν πρῶτον καὶ Tdp- 
ταρος εὐρύς" 
Γῆ δ᾽, οὐδ᾽ ἀὴρ, οὐδ᾽ οὐρανὸς ἦν. ᾿Ερέβου- δ᾽ ἐν ἀπεί- 
poot κόλποις 
να πρώτιστον ὑπηνέμιον Νὺξ ἣ μελανόπτερος 
adv 
Ἔξ οὗ περιτελλομέναις ὥραις ἔβλαστεν "Ἔρως 6 πο- 
θεινὸς,. 
Στίλβων νῶτον πτερύγοιν χρυσαῖν, εἰκὼς ἀνεμώδεσι 
δίναις. 
Οὗτος δὲ, Χάει πτερόων μιχθεὶς νυχίῳ κατὰ Τάρ- 
ταρον εὐρὺν, 
*Evedrrevoev γένος ἡμέτερον, καὶ πρῶτον ἀνήγαγεν 
εἰς φῶς. 
Ἡρότερον δ᾽ οὐκ ἦν γένος ἀθανάτων πρὶν Ἔρως συν- 
€uitey ἅπαντα" 
Ξυμμιγνυμένων δ᾽ ἑτέρων ἑτέροις, γένετ᾽ οὐρανὸς 
ὠκεανός τε, 
Καὶ γῆ, πάντων τε θεῶν μακάρων γένος ἄφθιτον. 
Chaos et Nox primum erat atque Erebus nigricans 
et Tartarus ingens : 
Nec humus, nec celum erat, aut aér. Tune, ceu vi 
flaminis, ovum 


Gremium super infinitum Erebi peperit Nox de- 
color alis: 

Ex quo bonus inde emersit Amor circumvolrenti- 
bus horis, : 

Radians tergo aureolis pennis, par magni turbinis 
aure, 

Qui deinde, volans mistusque Chao, exstabat qua 
Tartarus, atro, 

Nostrum genus edit et in dias producit luminis 
oras. 

Neque enim Divum genus ante fuit quam junxit 
cuncta Cupido: 

Simulatque hac sunt aliis commista alia, ather 
prodit et aquor, 

Et terra, beatorumque Dem genus immortale. 
Parmenides : 

Πρώτιστον μὲν Ἔρωτα θεῶν μητίσατο πάντων. 

Omnibus ex divis primum perfecit Amorem. 

So, ‘ Venus orta mari,’ etc. 
Ovid, Met. . 
‘ Ante mare et terras et, quod tegit omnia, celum, 

Unus erat toto nature vultus in orbe, 

Quem dixere chaos, rudis indigestaque moles, 
Nec quicquam nisi pondus iners, congestaque 
eodem 

Non bene junctarum discordia semina rerum. 
Nullus adhuc mundo prebebat lumina Titan, 
Nec nova crescendo reparabat cornua Phebe, 
Nec circumfuso pendebat in aére tellus 
Ponderibus librata suis, nec brachia longo 
Margine terrarum porrexerat Amphitrite. 
Quaque erat et tellus, illic et pontus et aér, 

Sie erat instabilis tellus, innabilis unda, 

Lucis egens aér: nullisua forma manebat : 
Obstabatque aliis aliud, quia corpore in uno 
Frigida pugnabant calidis, humentia siccis, 
Mollia cum duris, sine pondere habentia pondus, 
Heanc Deus et melior litem natura diremit: ὁ 
Nam ceelo terras, et terris abscidit undas ; 

Et liquidum spisso secrevit ab aére ceelum. 

Que postquam evolvit, cecoque exemit acervo, 
Dissociata locis concordi pace ligavit. : 
Ignea convexi vis et sine pondere ceeli 

Emicuit, summaque locum sibi legit in arce: 
Proximus est aér illi levitate, locoque : 

Densior his tellus, elementaque grandia traxit, 
Et pressa est gravitate sui: circumfluus humor 
Ultima possedit, solidumque coércuit.orbem. 
Sic ubi dispositam, quisquis fuit ille Deorum, 
Congeriem secuit, sectamque in membra redegit, » 
Principio terram, ne non equalis ab omni 

Parte foret, magni speciem glomeravit in orbis. 
Tum freta diffudit, rapidisque tumescere ventis 
Jussit, et ambite circumdare littora terre. 
Addidit et fontes, et stagna immensa, lacusque, 
Fluminaque obliquis cinxit declivia ripis ; 

Que diversa locis partim sorbentur ab ipsa, 

In mare perveniunt partim, campoque recepta 
Liberioris aque pro ripis littora pulsant. 

Jussit et extendi campos, subsidere valles, 
Fronde tegi silvas, lapidosos surgere montes, 
Utque due dextra ceelum, totidemque sinistra 
Parte secant zone, quinta est ardentior illis ; 
Sic onus inclusum numero distinxit eodem 

Cura Dei, totidemque plage tellure premuntur. 
Quarum que media est, non est habitabilis zstu : 
Nix tegit alta duas : totidem inter utramq; locavit, 
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Temperiemque dedit, mista cum frigore flamma. 
Imminet his aér, qui, quanto est pondere terre, 
Pondere aque levior, tanto est onerosior igne, 
Illic et nebulas, illic consistere nubes 

Jussit, et humanas motura tonitrua mentes, 

Et cum fulminibus facientes frigora ventos. 

His quoq; non passim mundi fabricator habendum 
Aéra permisit. Vix nunc obsistitur illis, 

Cum sua quisque regat diverso flamina tractu, 
Quin lanient mundum: tanta est discordia fra- 


trum. 

Eurus ad Auroram, Nabathezaque regna recessit, 

Persidaque, et radiis juga subdita matutinis: 

Vesper, et occiduo que littora sole tepescunt, 

Proxima sunt Zephyro ; Scythiam septemq; triones 

Horrifer invasit Boreas : contraria tellus 

Nubibus assiduis, pluvioque madescit ab Austro. 

Hee super imposuit liquidum et gravitate carentem 

#Ethera, nec quidquam terrenez facis habentem. 

Vix ita limitibus discreverat onmia certis, 

Cum, qu pressa diu massa latuere sub ipsa, 

Sidera cceperunt toto effervescere celo. 

Neu regio foret ulla suis animalibus orba, 

Astra tenent celeste solum, formeque Deorum : 

Cesserunt nitidis habitande piscibus unde : 

Terra feras cepit, volucres agitabilis aer. 

Sanctius his animal mentisque capacius unum 

Deerat adhuc, et quod dominari in cetera posset : 

Natus homo est: sive hunc divino semine fecit 

Ille opifex rerum, mundi melioris origo ; 

Sive recens tellus seductaque nuper ab alto 

AEthere cognati retinebat semina ceeli, 

Quam satus Iapeto, mixtam fluvialibus undis, 

Finxit in effigiem moderantum cuncta Deorum, 

Pronaque cum spectent animalia cetera terram ; 

Os homini sublime dedit, celumque videre 

Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.’ 

Seneca, Ep. 65. ‘ Queris, quid sit propositum 
Deo? Bonitas: itacerte Plato ait. Que Deo faciendi 
mundum causa fuit? Bonus est, bona fecit.’ 

Juvenal, Sat. xv. 
atque adeo venerabile soli 

Sortiti ingenium, divinorumque capaces, 

Atque exercendis capiendisque artibus apti, 

Sensum a ceelesti demissum traximus arce, 

Cujus egent prona et terram spectantia. Mundi 

Principio indulsit communis conditor illis 

Tantum animas, nobis animum quoque.’ 

Cicero, De Leg.1. ‘ Nam cum cwteras animantes 
abjecisset ad pastum, solum hominem erexit, ad 
ceelique, quasi cognationis et domicilii pristini, con- 
spectum excitavit.’ 

Sallust, B. Catil. ‘ Omnes homines, qui sese stu- 
dent prestare ceteris animalibus, summa ope niti 
decet, ne vitam silentio transeant, veluti pecora, 
que natura prona atque ventri obedientia finxit,’ 

Orphic verses, variously preserved : 

Αὐδὴν δρκίξζώ σε πατρὸς, τὴν φθέγξατο πρώτην, 

Ἡνίκα κόσμον ἅπαντα éais στηρίξατο βουλαῖς. 

Illa mihi testis vox sit, que prima parenti 

Edita, cum totum fundavit jussibus orbem. 

φθέγξομαι οἷς θέμις ἐστὶ, θύρας δ᾽ ἐπίθεσθε βεβη- 

λοῖς ' ; 

Πᾶσιν ὁμοῦ" σύ δ᾽ ἄκονε φαεσφόρου ἔκγονε μήνης, 

Μουσαῖ᾽- ἐξερέω γὰρ ἀληθέα' μηδέ σε τὰ πρὶν 
* Ἐν στήθεσσι φανέντα φίλης αἰῶνος ἀμέρσῃ" 

Εἰς δὲ λόγον θεῖον βλέψας τούτῳ προσέδρευε, 


᾿Ιθύνων καρδίης νοερὸν κύτος" εὖ δ' ἐπίβαινε ΟΝ ‘ 


θνητῶν" αὐτὸς δέ γε πάντας dparai 
Queis fas est audire, canum: procul ite profani, — 
Ite foras: tibi sed Luna, Musee. nepoti, = 
Vera tibi pandam; ne que prius insiia menti 
Herescunt dulcis spolient te munere vita. — 
Divinam spectans rationem pectus ad illam fe 
Dirige, et ima animi semper precordia; recta 
Nec deflecte via: fictorem conspice mundi. | 
Unus is eternus: suntque omnia facta per unum: ὦ 
Ipse agilat totam presenti numine molem ; : | 
Mortalis quem nemo videt, videt unicus omnes, 
Νύκτα θεῶν γενέτειραν ἀείσομαι, ἠδὲ καὶ ἀνδρῶν. 
Noctem concelebro genitricem hominumq; mj. 
Aratus in the Phenomena : Ry 
Οἷον γὰρ κἀκεῖνο θεῶν ὑπὸ ποσσὶ popetras . 
Λείψανον Ἠριδανοῖο πολυκλαύστου ποταμοῖο. 
Quantus et ille vides subter vestigia Divcum 
Hic ferat Evidani gurges, lacrymatilis amnis. 
Ἔκ Διὸς ἀρχώμεσθα, τὸν οὐδέποτ᾽ ἄνδρες ἐῶμεν 
“Appnrov: μεσταὶ δὲ Διὸς πᾶσαι μὲν ἀγυιᾶ, 
Πᾶσαι δ᾽ ἀνθρώπων ἀγοραὶ, μεστὴ δὲ θάλασσα, 
Καὶ λιμένες" πάντῃ δὲ Διὸς κεχρήμεθα πάντες. 
Τοῦ γὰρ καὶ γένος ἐσμέν. Ὁ δ᾽ ἥπιος ἀνθρώποισι 
Δεξιὰ σημαίνει, λαοὺς δ᾽ ἐπὶ ἔργον ἐγείρει, 
Μιμνήσκων βιότοιο" λέγει δ᾽ ὅτε βῶλος ἀρίστη : 
Βουσί τε καὶ μακέλησι" λέγει δ᾽ ὅτε δεξιὸς ὅκα 
Καὶ φυτὰ γυρῶσαι, καὶ σπέρματα πάντα βαλέσθαι 
Αὐτὸς γὰρ τά γε σήματ᾽ ἐν οὐρανῷ ἐστήριξεν, ᾿ 
“Aotpa διακρίνας" ἐσκέψατο δ' εἰς ἐνιαυτὸν ᾿ 
᾿Αστέρας, οἵ κε μάλιστα τετυγμένα σημαίνοιεν f 
᾿Ανδράσιν ὡράων, ὄφρ᾽ ἔμπεδα πάντα φύωνται. δι 
Τῷ μιν ἀεὶ πρῶτόν τε καὶ ὕστατον ἱλάσκονται. “ch 
Χαῖρε, πάτερ, μέγα θαῦμα, μέγ᾽ ἀνθρώποισιν ὄνειαρ. 
Ah Jove Musarum primordia: semper in ore 
Plurimus ille hominum est, qui compita numine — 
magno, are 
Conciliumq; virdlm complet, pelagusq; profundum, 
Et pelugi portus: fruimur Jove et ulimur omnes. — 
Nos genus illius: nobis ille omine leto | 
Dextera presignat, populumque laboribus urget, ὦ 
Consulat ut vite: quando sit terra ligoni a | 
Aptior aut bubus monet, et quo tempore par sit 
Aut serere, aut septas lymphis aspergere es. 
Tpse etiam in magno defixit sidera mundo 
Ordine queq; suo, atq; in totum providus annum — 
Astra dedit ; que nos moneant, qua qualibet hora 
Apta regi, certa nascantur ut omnia lege. q 
Idem ergo primus placatur, et ultimus idem. ’ 
Magne pater, magnum mortalibus incrementum, ὦ 
Virgil, Aon, vi. - 
‘ Principio σαἰυπὶ et terras camposque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum Lune, Titaniaque astra 
wee intus alit; totamque infusa per artus 
ens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet, 
Inde hominum pecudumg; genus, viteq; volantum, 
Et qua marmoreo fert monstra sub equore pontus 
Igneus est ollis vigor et ccelestis origo 
Seminibus.’ 
Virgil, Georg. 1v. & 
‘ His quidam signis atque hec exempla secuti 
Esse apibus partem divine mentis, et haustus 
AEtherios dixere : Deum namque ire per omnes — 
Terrasque tractusq; maris, σα! πᾳ; profundum, 
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Hinc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne fera- 
“rum, 

Quemque sibi tenues nascentem arcescere vitas,’ 
Hesiod, Op. et Dies: 

Ἥφαιστον δ᾽ ἐκέλευσε περικλυτὸν, ὅττι τάχιστα 
Γαῖαν ὕδει φύρειν, ἐν δ᾽ ἀνθρώπου θέμεν αὐδήν. 
Mulciberumq; moras jubet omnes solvere, et undas 
Commiscere solo, atque humanam imponere vocem. 

Homer, Iliad H. 
"AAN’ ὑμεῖς μὲν πάντες ὕδωρ καὶ γαῖα γένοισθε. 
At vos in tellurem omnes abeatis et undam. 
Euripides, in the Hypsipyle: 
Kara δ᾽ ἄχθονται βροτοὶ 
Εἰς γῆν φέροντες γῆν᾽ ἀναγκαίως δ᾽ ἔχει 
Βίον θερίζειν, ὥστε κάρπιμον στάχυν. 
Que generi humano angorem nequicquam affe- 
runt: 
Reddenda est terre terra: tum vita omnibus 
Metenda, ut fruges: sic jubet necessitas. 
Euripides, in the Supplices : 
*Edoar’ ἤδη γῇ καλυφθῆναι νεκρούς. 
“Ὅθεν δ᾽ ἕκαστον εἰς τὸ σῶμ᾽ ἀφίκετο, 
Ἐνταῦθ᾽ ἀπῆλθε" πνεῦμα μὲν πρὸς αἰθέρα, 
Τὸ σῶμα δ᾽ εἰς γῆν" οὔτι γὰρ κεκτήμεθα 
Ἡμέτερον αὐτὸ, πλὴν ἐνοικῆσαι βίον" 
Κἄπειτα τὴν θρέψασαν αὐτὸ δεῖ λαβεῖν. 
Jam sinite terra mortuos gremio tegi. 
Res unde queque sumpserat primordium, 
Eo recipitur. Spiritus ceelo redit, 
Corpusque terre: jure nec enim mancipt, 
Sed brevis ad avi tempus utendum datur ; 
Mox Terra repetit ipsa quod nutriverat. 
Longinus, de Sublimitate : Ταύτῃ καὶ ὃ τῶν Ἰου- 
δαίων θεσμοθέτης, οὐχ ὃ τυχὼν ἀνὴρ, ἐπειδὴ τὴν τοῦ 

Θείου δύναμιν κατὰ τὴν ἀξίαν ἐχώρησε κἀξέφῃνεν, 

εὐθὺς ἐν τῇ εἰσβολῇ γράψας τῶν νόμων" εἶπεν ὃ eds, 

. φησί' τί; Γενέσθω φῶς" καὶ ἐγένετο. Γενέσθω γῆ" καὶ 

ἐγένετο. Sic egit et is qui Judais leges condidit, 

vir minime vulgaris ingenii, ut qui Dei potestatem 
digne et conceperit et elocutus fuerit, statimin prin- 
cipio legum hec scribens: Dixit, ait, Deus: Quid? 

Fiat lux: et facta est. Fiat terra: et facta est. 

Sophocles : 
Eis ταῖς ἀληθείαισιν, εἷς ἐστὶν θεὸς, 
“Ὃς οὐρανόν τ᾽ ἔτευξε, καὶ γαῖαν μακρὰν, 
Πόντου τε χαροπὸν οἶδμα, κἀνέμων βίας. 
Unus profecto est, unus est tantum Deus, 
Celi solique machinam qui condidit, 
Vadumque ponti cerulum, et vim spiritus. 
Antisthenes (in Cicero) : ‘ Populares deos multos ; 
naturalem unum esse..summe totius artificem.’ 
Pythagoras, Golden Verses : 
Θεῖον γένος ἐστὶ βροτοῖσιν. 
Cleanthes, Hymn. 
Καὶ koopeis τὰ ἄκοσμα, καὶ od φίλα σοὶ φίλα ἐστίν. 


SECTION Il. 
OF THE FALL OF MAN, 

The Egyptians thought (according to Diodorus): 
Τοὺς οὖν πρώτους τῶν ἀνθρώπων, μηδενὸς τῶν πρὸς 
βίον χρησίμων εὑρημένου, ἐπιπόνως διάγειν, γυμνοὺς 
μὲν ἐσθῆτος ὄντας, οἰκήσεως δὲ καὶ πυρὸς ἀήθεις, 
τροφῆς δ᾽ ἡμέρου παντελῶς ἀνεννοήτους. Primos 
homines, cum nihil eorum que sunt ad vitam utilia 
repertum adhuc esset, vixisse durius, quippe nulla 
veste amictos, domicilii et ignis insuetos, mansueti- 
oris victus rudes. 

Plato, Polit. τ, Θεὸς ἔνεμεν αὐτοὺς, αὐτὸς ἐπιστα- 


vit 


τῶν" καθάπερ viv ἄνθρωποι, ζῶον ὃν ἕτερον θειότερον, 
ἄλλα γένη φαυλότερα αὐτῶν νομεύουσι. Deus eos pas- 
cebat, custosque eorum ipse erat; sicut nunc homi- 
nes, divinius animal, pascunt animantium sequiora, 
Γυμνοὶ δὲ καὶ ἄστρωτοι θυραυλοῦντες TA πολλὰ ἐνέ- 
μοντο. Nudi autem et sine stragulis sub dio ple- 
rumque pascebant. 

Dicearchns, cited by Porphyry and Varro: Τοὺς 
παλαιοὺς καὶ ἐγγὺς θεῶν γεγονότας, βελτίστους τε 
ὄντας φύσει καὶ τὸν ἄριστον ἐξζηκότας βίον, ὧς χρυ- 
σοῦν γένος νομίζεσθαι. Primos illos Diisque proxi- 
mos mortales optime fuisse indolis, vitamque vixisse 
optimam, unde et auream hanc dici atatem. 

Strabo, xv. giving the opinions of an Indian, 
Calanus: Τοπαλαιὸν πάντ᾽ ἣν ἀλφίτων καὶ ἀλεύ- 
ρων πλήρη, καθάπερ καὶ νῦν κόνεως" καὶ κρῆναι δ᾽ 
ἔῤῥεον αἱ μὲν datos, γάλακτος δ᾽ ἄλλαι" καὶ 
ὁμοίως, αἱ μὲν μέλιτος, αἱ δ᾽ οἴνου, τινὲς δ᾽ ἐλαί- 
ου. Ὑπὸ πλησμονῆς δ᾽ οἱ ἄνθρωποι καὶ τρυφῆς εἰς 
ὕβριν ἐξέπεσον. Ζεὺς δὲ μισήσας τὴν κατάστασιν 
ἠφάνισε πάντα, καὶ διὰ πόνου τὸν βίον ἀπέδειξε. 
Olim omnia ita plena erant farina ex tritico et hor- 
deo, ut nunc pulvere. Fontes fluebant aqua nonnulli, 
lacte alii ; rursum alii melle, vel vino, vel oleo. Sed 
homines pre copia rerum ae deliciis ad contumeliam 
se transtulere: quem statum exosus Deus omnia ea 
abolevit, aliudque vite genus per laborem agende 
instituit. 

Seneca, Ep. 71. ‘ Itaque Cato, cum avum animo 
percurrerit, dicet, Omne humanum genus, quodque 
est, quodque erit, morte damnatum.’ 

Catullus, Epithal. 

‘Sed postquam tellus scelere est imbuta nefando, 
Justitiamque omnes cupida de mente fugarunt ; 
Perfudere manus fraterno sanguine fratres, 
Destitit extinctos natus lugere parentes, 

Optavit genitor primevi funera nati, 

Liber ut innupte potiretur flore noverce : 

Ignaro mater substemens se impia nato, 

Impia non verita est divos scelerare penates : 

Omnia fanda, nefanda malo permista furore 

Justificam nobis mentem avertere Deorum.’ 

Tacitus, Ann. 111. ‘ Vetustissimi mortalium nulla 
adhuc mala libidine, sine probro, scelere, eoque sine 
pena aut coércitionibus, agebant: neque premiis 
opus erat, cum honesta suopte ingenio peterentur ; 
et, ubi nihil contra morem cuperent, nihil per me- 
tum vetabantur. At postquam exui equalitas, et pro 
modestia ac pudore ambitio et vis incedebat, pro- 
venere dominationes, multosque apud populos 2- 
ternum mansere, Quidam statim, aut postquam re- 
gum pertesum, leges maluerunt. He primo, rudibus 
hominum animis, simplices erant.’ Of course, all 
traditions of the Golden Age are very similar. 


SECTION IIT. 
HISTORY OF PATRIARCHS AND HEBREWS, 
Deucalion was ἀνὴρ πύῤῥας, vir terre, Horace, 
in the Odes: 
‘ Audax lapeti genus 
Ignem fraude mala gentibus intulit.’ 
The Hebrew letter is pronounced p or ph, in- 
differently. Ham, the other son of Noah, is called 
Ammon: so Lucan, 1x. 

‘Quamvis A-thiopum populis, Arabumque beatis 
Gentibus, atque Indis unus sit Jupiter Ammon,’ 
Josephus quotes from one of the Sibyls the fol- 

lowing: Πάντων ὁμοφώνων ὄντων τῶν ἀνθρώπων, 


= 
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πύργυν φκοδόμησάν τινες ὑψηλότατον, ὡς ἐπὶ οὐρα- 
νὸν ὁμενοι δὶ αὐτοῦ. Οἱ δὲ θεοὶ ἀνέμους ἐπιπέμ- 
ψαντες ἀνέτρεψαν τὸν πύργον, καὶ ἰδίαν ἑκάστῳ φω- 
νὴν ἔδωκαν" καὶ διὰ τοῦτο Βαβυλῶνα συνέβη κληθῆναι 
τὴν πόλιν, Cum homines omnes unu lingua uteren- 
tur, altissimam turrim edificare quidam coeperunt, 
velut per eam in coelum scansuri. At Dit ventis 
immissis evertere turrim hanc, et suam cuique lin- 


guam attribuere: unde urbi Babylon factum est no-. 


men. 

Stephanus, de Urbibus: Χνᾷ, οὕτως ἡ Φοινίκη κα- 
λεῦται. Chna, sic appellatur Pheenice. 

The Dead Sea is described by Diodorus (xrx.), 
who proceeds : Ὁ δὲ πλησίον τόπος, ἔ ἔμπυρος dy καὶ 
δυσώδης, ποιεῖ τὰ σώματα τῶν περιοικούντων ἐπινόδα 
καὶ παντελῶς ὀλιγοχρόνια. Vicina regio, cum igni 
subardeat sevumque odorem exhalet, in causa est cur 
accolarum corpora morbida sint minimeque vivacia, 

Strabo (xvi.) mentions the cities of the plain : 
Tod δ᾽ ἔμπυρον τὴν χώραν εἶναι, τὰ ἄλλα τεικ- 
μήρια φέρουσι πολλά. Kal γὰρ πέτρας τινὰς ἐπικε- 
καυμένας δεικνύουσι τραχείας περὶ Μοασάδα, καὶ σή- 
ραγγας πολλαχοῦ, καὶ γῆν τεφρώδη, σταγόνας τε 
πίσσης ἐκ λισσάδων λειβομένας, καὶ δυσώδεις πόῤῥω- 
θεν ποταμοὺς ζέοντας, κατοικίας δὲ ἀνατετραμμένας 
σπουράδην' ὥστε πιστεύειν τοῖς θρυλλουμένοις ὑπὸ 
τῶν ἐγχωρίων, ὡς ἄρα ἀκοῦντό ποτε τρισκαίδεκα πό- 
Acts ἐνταῦθα' (ὧν τῇς μητροπόλεως Σοδόμων σώζοιτο 
κύκλος ἑξήκοντά που σταδίων") ὑπὸ σεισμῶν τε, καὶ 
ἀναφυσημάτων πυρὸς καὶ θερμῶν ὑδάτων ἀσφαλτω- 
δῶν τε καὶ θειωδῶν ἣ λίμνη προπέσοι, καὶ πέτραι πυρί- 
ληπτοι γένοιντο' αἵ τε πόλεις αἱ μὲν καταποθεῖεν, ἃς 
δ᾽ ἐκλείποιεν of δυνάμενοι φυγεῖν. Esse in hoc solo 
ignem, multa indicia afferunt. Nam et petras os- 
tendunt asperas et exustas circa Moasadu ; tum mul- 
tis in locis exesus cavernas, terram cinervsam, picis 
guttas de petris stillantes, ferventia non sine foedo 
odore flumina, et domicilia sparsim eversa: que 
euncta Jidem faciunt fame apud indigenas vulgate, 
xt. olim in ea regione hubitatas urbes; (quarum 
princeps Sodoma fuerit, cujus ambitus etiam nune 
ostenditur in Lx. stadia patens:) terra autem moti- 
bus, erumpente igne aquisque calidis et biluminosis, 
extilisse qui nunc est lacum, saxa concepisse ig- 
nem, urbium absorptas alias, alias ab iis qui fugere 
potuerunt derelictas. See also Tacitus, Hist. v., 
given at length at the end of this Section. 

Eupolemus, preserved by Eusebius, concerning 
Abraham : Ὃν δὴ καὶ τὴν ἀστρολογίαν, καὶ τὴν Χαλ- 
δαϊκὴν εὑρεῖν. Ημης repertorem fuisse et scientia 
sideralis, et discipline insuper Chaldaice. 

Trogus Pompeius, in Justin: ‘ Judwis origo Da- 
mascena, Syrie nobilissima civitas: post Abra- 
ham et Israel reges fuere.’ The same, of Moses: 
* Dux igitur exulum factus, sacra A®gyptiorum 
furto abstulit: que repetentes armis A’gyptii do- 
mum redire tempestatibus compulsi sunt: itaque 
Moses, Damascena antiqua patria repetita, Montem 
Sinan occupat.’ 

Berosus, in Josephus, mentions Abraham: Μετὰ 
δὲ τὸν κατακλυσμὸν δεκάτῃ γενεᾷ, παρὰ Χαλδαίους 
τὶς ἦν δίκαιος ἀνὴρ μέγας, καὶ τὰ οὐράνια ἔμπειρος. 
Post cataclysmum decima stirpe, apud Chaldeos 
vir extitit justus et eximius, interque cetera ce- 
lestium peritus. 

Orphic Verses concerning Abraham, preserved 
by Clemens: 

Οὐ γὰρ κέν τις ἴδοι θνητῶν μερόπων κραίνοντα, 


| esset, docuit, quod est victa, quod elocata, quod ser- 
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Χαλδαίων" ἴδρις ἔην bor, i : δ 
Καὶ σφαίρης Are pe po apt op on ae ; 

- Κυκλοτερὲς, ἐν ἴσῳ τε, mafia are σφέτερον ' 
Nemo illum novit mortalia cuncta regentem, — 
Unicus ille nisi Chald@o sanguine cretus: 
Norat enim Solis qua se astrum lege rotaret, 
Et circum Lerram magnus se volveret orbis 
AE qualisque teresque, intus sita circumplect 

And of Moses : 
‘Os λόγος ἀρχαίων, ὡς ὑδογενὴς διέταξεν, £ 
Ἔκ Θεύθεν γνώμαισι λαβὼν κατὰ δίπλακα θεσμόν. 
Ut veterum fama est, ut Jussit flumine natus, — 
Dona Dei tubulas geminas qui sensibus hausit. 
Julian (Cyril x.) speaks of fire called down from 
heaven: Προσάγειν δὲ ἱερεῖα βωμῷ καὶ θύειν παρ- 
ῃτήσατε. Πῦρ “γάρ, φησιν, ob κάτεισιν, ὥσπερ ἐπὶ Μω- 
σέως, τὰς θυσίας ἀναλίσκον. “Amat τοῦτο ἐπὶ Μωσέως 
ἐγένετο, καὶ ἐπὶ Ἠλίου τοῦ Θεσβίτον πάλιν μετὰ ἢ 
πολλοὺς χρόνους. Aris admovere victimas et βαογῖσ 
ficare diffugitis. Nempe, ait, quod ignis de calo non 
descendut, ut Mosis tempore, et victimas consumat. 
Atqui id "semel. tantuin accidit sub Mose, et malto 
post tempere cum viveret Elias Thestiin 
Lycophron, of Jonah : i 

Τριεσπέρου λέοντος, ὅν ποτε γνάθοις ᾿ 
“Τρίτωνος ἠμάλαψε κάρχαρος κύων" 4 
“Eumvous δὲ δαιτρὸς ἡπάτων φλοιδούμενος a 
Τινθῷ λέβητος, ἀφλόγοις ἐπ᾽ ἐσχάραις : 
Σμήριγγας ἐστάλαξε κωδείας πέδῳ. 

ivesperi leonis, olim quem suis 

Malis voravit seva Tritonos canis ; 

Cum vivus intra, ceu coquus, versans jecur 

Tmo lebetis in sine ignibus foco 
Sudore totum per caput madesceret :-— 

on which Tzetzes observes: Διὰ τὸ ἐν τῷ κήτει 
τρεῖς ἡμέρας ποιῆσαι" quia per triduum intra celum 
fuit. Aineas Gazius (Theophrasto) : Ὥσπερ καὶ 
Ἡρακλῆς ᾷδεται, διαῤῥαγείσης αὑτῷ τῆς νεὼς ἐφ᾽ fis 
ἔπλει, ὑπὸ κήτους καταποθῆναι καὶ διασώξεσθαι. 
Hercules narratur, fracta qua vehebatur nave, me 
ceto voratus et inculumis fuctus. It was observed by — 
Tacitus, Varro, and others, that the great actions 
or sufferings of other men were continually ascribed — 
to Hercules. 

Hecateus (preserved by Josephus) 
the number of Jews in Alexandria; Οὐκ 
μυριάδες. καὶ μετὰ τὸν ᾿Αλεξάνδρου θάνατον 
γυπτον καὶ Φοινίκην μετέστησαν, διὰ τὴν ἐν Sup 
στάσιν, Non pauca etiam millia post Alexane 
mortem in AEgyptum et Phenicen migrarunt, ob 
exortas in Syria seditiones, 

Cicero, pro Flacco: ‘Cum aurum, Judeoram 
nomine, quotannis ex Italia, et ex omnibus pres 
vinciis, exportari soleret, Flaccus sanxit edicto, — 
ne ex Asia exportari liceret, .multitudinem, Ju Ἵ 
dworum, flagrantem nonnunquam in concionibus, 
At Cn, Pompei ius, captis Hierosolymis, victor ex illo 
fano nihil attigit. In primis: hoc, ut multa alia, sa- 
pienter, quod, in tam suspiciosa et maledica civi- 
tate, locum sermoni obtrectatoram non reliquit. Non — 
enim credo, religionem, et Judworum et hostium, — 
impedimento prastantissimo imperatori, sed pudo 
rem, fuisse. Sua cuique civitati religio, Lali, est τος 
nostra nobis. Stantibus Hierosolymis, paca 
Judais, tamen istoram religio sacrorum ἃ splendore 4 
hujus imperii, gravitate nominis nostri, majorum in- 
stitutis, abhorrebat..quam cara diis immortalibus — 


a 
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Suetonius, Aug. ‘ At, contra, non modo, in per- 
agranda Aigypto, paulo deflectere ad visendum 
Apin supersedit ; sed et Caium nepotem, quod, Ju- 
dwam pretervehens, apud Hierosolymam non sup- 

- plicasset, collaudavit...Auctor est Julius Mara- 
thus, ante paucos, quam nasceretur, menses, pro- 
digium Rome factum publice, quo denunciabatur, 
regem pop. Romano naturam parturire.’ 

Tacitus, Ann. x11. At non frater ejus (Pallan- 
tis), cognomento Felix, pari moderatione agebat, 
jam pridem Judee impositus, et cuncta malefacta 
sibi impune ratus, tanta potentia subnixo. Sane 
prebuerant Judi speciem motus, orta seditione ; 
postquam, cognita cade Caii, haud obtemperatum 
esset. .. Provinciis ita divisis, ut Ventidio Cumano 
Galilzorum natio, Felici Samarite parerent.’ 

Juvenal, Sat. vr. 

* Grandia tolluntur crystallina, maxima rursus 

Myrrhina, deinde adamas notissimus, et Berenices 

In digito factus pretiosior : hunc dedit olim 

Barbarus incestz, dedit hunc Agrippa sorori, 

Observant ubi festa mero PEDE sabbata reges, 

Et vetus indulget senibus clementia porcis,’ 

Chrysostom informs us: ‘ Nudis pedibus festa agere 
solebant Judzi.’ 
__ Tacitus, Hist. 1. ‘ Est Judeam inter Syriamque 
Carmelus ; ita vocant montem deumque : necsimu- 
lacrum deo aut templum (sic tradidere majores), ara 
tantum et reverentia. Lllic sacrificant Vespasiano, 
cum spes occultas versaret animo, Basilides sacer- 
dos, inspectis idemtidem extis: Quicquid est, Ves- 
pasiane, quod paras, seu domum extruere, seu prola- 
tare agros, sive ampliare servitia ; datur tibi magna 
sedes, ingentes termini, multum hominum.’ Taci- 
tus, Hist. rv. * Multa miracula evenere, queis celes- 
tis favor et quedam in Vespasianum inclinatio numi- 
num ostenderetur.’ Hist. 1. ‘ Occulta lege fati et 
ostentis ac responsis destinatum Vespasiano libe- 
risque ejus imperium, post fortunam credidimus.’ 

Josephus, B. Jud. 111. speaks of Vespasian: Tod 
Θεοῦ διεγείροντος αὐτὸν eis ἡγεμονίαν ἤδη, καὶ τὰ 
σκῆπτρα δι᾽ ἑτέρων σημείων προδεικνύντος. Deo jam 

illum excitante ad principatum, aliisque etiam signis 

δὲ sceptra presignificante. 

Suetonius, Vesp. ‘ Peregrinatione Achaica inter 
comites Neronis, cum, cantante eo, aut discederet sx- 
plus, aut presens obdormisceret, gravissimam con- 
traxit offensam: prohibitusque non contubernio 
modo, sed etiam publica salutatione, secessit in par- 
vam ac deviam civitatem, quoad latenti, etiamque ex- 
trema metuenti, provincia cum exercitu oblata est. 
Percrebruerat Oriente toto vetus et constans opinio, 
esse in fatis, ut eo tempore Judea profecti rerum 
potirentur. Id (de Imperatore R., quantum postea 
eventu patuit, predictum) Judai ad se trahentes, re- 
bellarunt : cesoque preposito, legatum insuper Sy- 
riz consularem suppetias ferentem, rapta aquila, 
fugaverunt. Ad hunc motum comprimendum, cum 
exercitu ampliore, et non instrenuo duce opus es- 
Set, ipse potissimum delectus est, .. Correcta statim 
castrorum disciplina, unoque et altero prelio tam 
constanter inito, ut, in oppugnatione castelli, lapi- 
dis ictum genu, scutoque sagittas aliquot, excepe- 
rit... Post Neronem Galbamque, Othone atque 
Vitellio de principatu certantibus, in spem imperii 
venit, jam pridem sibi per hee ostenta conceptam 
[miraculous shoots of an oak; a human hand 


brought by a dog to a banquet; an ox offering him- 
self as victim ; a cypress up-rooted and setting itself 
again]. Apud Judewam Carmeli Dei oraculum con- 
sulentem ita confirmavere sortes, ut, quicquid cogi- 
taret volveretque animo, quamlibet magnum, id 
esse proventurum pollicerentur. Et unus ex nobi- 
libus captivis, Josephus, cum conjiceretur in vin- 
cula, constantissime asseveravit fore, ut ab eodem 
brevi solveretur, verum jam Imperatore. .. Talis, 
tantaque cum fama in Urbem reversus, acto de Ju- 
dzis triumpho, consulatus octo veteri addidit.’ 
Suetonius, Tit. ‘ Ex questure deinde honore le- 
gioni prepositus, Taricheas et Gamalam, urbes va- 
lidissimas Judez, in potestatem redegit ; equo qua- 
dam acie sub feminibus amisso, alteroque inscenso, 
cujus rector circa se dimicans occubuerat.. et 
ad perdomandam Judeam relictus, novissima Hie- 
rosolymorum oppugnatione, x11. propugnatores toti- 
dem sagittarum confecit ictibus: cepitque eam na- 
tali filie suz, tanto militum gaudio ac favore, ut in 
gratulatione Imperatorem eum consalutaverint. .. 
Triumphavit cum patre, censuramque gessit una.’ 

The following imperfect account of the siege of 
Jerusalem is from Dion Cassius, txxvr. In the 
mean time, Titus, who was appointed General in 
the war with the Jews, endeavoured to gain them 
by embassies and fair promises. When they re- 
fused to enter into treaty, he determined to subdue 
them by the force of arms. For a while they 
fought with equal success: but having gained 
some advantages over them, he laid siege to Jeru- 
salem, which was encompassed by three walls. The 
Romans drawing near, attacked and battered them 
with their engines; and indeed they had a nume- 
rous army, having in their camp large supplies from 
divers barbarian kings, who joined them as auxi- 
liaries. The Jews likewise were very numerous, 
having with them the people out of the country, and 
others, who agreed with them in their religious 
rites ; and not only such of their nation as lived in 
other parts of the Roman empire, but also people 
from the countries situated beyond the Euphrates. 
And as they fought from the walls, they had an 
advantage in throwing darts and stones. And as 
often as favorable opportunities offered, they made 
sallies, and annoyed the Romans, by overthrowing 
and destroying their platforms and batteries, and 
by other ways. Moreover, the Romans were in 
want of water, and were forced to go a great way 
to fetch it; though sometimes they got none but 
what was very indifferent. (Td δὲ δὴ πλεῖστοι of 
Ῥωμαῖοι τῇ ἀνδρίᾳ ἐκακοπάθουν, καὶ φαῦλον καὶ πόῤ- 
ῥωθεν ὕδωρ ἐπαγόμενοι.) At such seasons, the Jews 
made excursions, and fell upon the soldiers as they 
were dispersed abroad in the country. Vor they 
undermined the ground, and made passages under 
their very walls, to come at the Romans. But 
afterwards Titus stopped up all those passages. 
While these things were doing, many were wounded 
and killed on both sides. Titus himself was wounded 
by a stone on the left shoulder, which weakened his 
arm ever after. At length the Romans became 
masters of the outer wall: and then encamping be- 
tween the two walls, they attacked the inner wall; 
but with doubtful success: for the besieged being 
now enclosed in a lesser compass, were the better 
able to make a vigorous defence. However, Titus 
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now renewed to them offers of peace by heralds, 
which he sent to them: but they peremptorily re- 
fused to accept of them, Moreover, if any of them 
were taken prisoners, and they who deserted, pri- 
vately corrupted the water of the Romans, and killed 
them when they found any of them alone: for 
which reason Titus determined to receive no more of 
them. In the mean time the Romans were greatly 
dispirited, as is common in long sieges; and sus- 
pecting the truth of what was given out, that the 
city was impregnable, some went orer to the be- 
sieged ; who, though they were themselves in great 
want of provisions, readily received them, and che- 
rished them, to let the besiegers know "that they 
also had deserters. Though the Roman engines 
battered down the inner wall, yet the Jews were 
not overcome, but killed many who were striving 
to get within it. However, at length the Romans 
prevailed ; and thus a way was opened for them to 
the temple. Nevertheless they did not immediately 
attack it, being restrained by a certain superstitious 
respect for it: but in the end they moved forward 
and took possession of it, Titus compelling them so 
todo. (Οὐ μὴν καὶ παραχρῆμα, διὰ τὸ δεισιδαιμονῆ- 
σαι, ἐσέδραμον" ἀλλ᾽ ὀψέ ποτε, τοῦ Τίτου σφᾶς κατ- 
αναγκάσαντος, εἴσω προεσχώρησαν.) At which 
time the Jews of all sorts, the meaner people, their 
elders, and the priests, exerted themselves to the 
utmost; thinking themselves happy in being em- 
ployed to fight for the temple, or to die near it. Nor 
were they overcome, though they were few against 
many, till a part of the temple was set on fire. Then 
they willingly surrendered : some yielded themselves 
to he killed by the Romans ; some killed cach other; 
others killed themselves ; and some threw themselves 
into the flames: and it appeared to them not a 
calamity, but victory, and safety, to be so happy as 
to perish with the temple. Many were taken pri- 
soners, and, among them, Bargioras their general ; 
who only was put to death at the time of the 
triumph. Thus Jerusalem was taken on a Satur- 
day, the day still respected by the Jews above any 
other. (Οὕτω μὲν τὰ Ἱεροσόλυμα ἐν αὐτῇ τοῦ Κρό- 
vou ἡμέρᾳ ἐξώλετο.) From that time it was ap- 
pointed, that all who adhere to their religion should 
annually pay a didrachm to the Capitol of Jupiter. 
Upon this occasion both the generals (Vespasian 
and Titus) received the appellation of Emperor: 
but neither took the surname of Judaicus, although 
triumphal arches, and other honors customary after 
great victories, were decreed to them. 

In the reign of Domitian we hear of the Jews ; 
Suetonius, Domit. ‘ Preter ceteros, Judaicus fis- 
cus acerbissime actus est; ad quem defereban- 
tur qui vel improfessi Judaicam viverent vi- 
tam, vel, dissimulata origine, imposita genti tributa 
non pependissent. Interfuisse me adolescentulum 
memini, cum a procuratore frequentissimoque con- 
silio inspiceretur nonagenarius senex, an circum- 
sectus esset.’ But in a coin of Nerva is found, 
JUDAICI FISC! CALUMNIA SUBLATA, 

Juvenal, Sat. 111. 

* Substitit ad veteres arcus, madidamq; Capenam ; 
Hic, ubi nocturne Numa constituebat amice, 
Nunc sacri fontis nemus, et delubra locantur 
Judxis, quorum cophinus, foenumque supellex. 
Omnis enim popuLo mercedem pendere jussa est 
Arbor, et ejectis mendicat sylva Camernis,’ 


‘cum copiis fines hostium ingressus, composito 
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Strabo calls the Jewish nation, ἀρχὴν ob τυχούσαν. 

Pliny, N.H. v. ‘ Bethleptephenen, Orinen, in qua 
fuere ierosolyma, longe clarissima urbium onentis, 
non Judee modo. Jordanis amnis oritur e fon 
Paneade, qui cognomen dedit Cwsaree : 
ameenus, et, quatenus locorum situs patitur, a 
tiosus, accolisque se prebens, velut invitus A: 
titen lacum dirum natura petit, a quo postrem 
ebibitur, aquasque laudatas perdit pestilentibus mix- 
tas.’ Pliny, 11. ‘Nam quas ex his (juncis) πόποι 
Decorum dicamus, chydewos [χυδὴν, passim) P 
pellavit Judea, gens contumelia numinum insig-— 
nis.’ Pliny, xits ‘ Sed omnibus odoribus prefer-_ 
tur balsamum, uni terrarum Judwx concessum, | 
quondam in duobus tantum hortis. Seviere in 4 
Judi, sicut in vitam quoque suam: contra defen-_ 
dere Romani.’ Pliny, x1, ‘ Judwa vero inclyta 


est vel magis palmis. Sunt quidem et εἶνε 
vulgoque Italia, sed steriles.’ 


TACITUS, HISTORIARUM ΨΥ, 


1. “‘ Ejusdem anni principio, Cwsar Titus pe 
mande Judez delectus a patre, et, privatis u 
que rebus, militia clarus, majore tum vi famaqy Ὕ 
agebat, certantibus provinciarum et exercituum sta=— 
diis : atque ipse, ut super fortunam crederetur, de-— 
corum se, promtumque in armis ostendebat, comi-— 
tate et adloquiis officia provocans ; ac rte, a 
in opere, in agmine, gregario militi mixtus, 
corrupto ducis honore. Tres eum in Judea legi 
nes, quinta, et decima, et quintadecima, vetus Ves- — 
pasiani miles, excepere. Addidit e Syria duodeci-— 
mam, et adductos Alexandria duoetvicesimanos ter-_ 
tianosque. Comitabantur viginti sociw cohortes, 5 
octo equitum ale: simul Agrippa pons re- 
ges, et auxilia regis Antiochi, validaque, et, solito © 
inter accolas odio, infensa Judwis Arabum manus ; 
multi, quos urbe atque Italia sua quemque spes ac- 
civerat, occupandi Principem adhuc vacuum. 


mine, cuncta explorans, paratusque decernere, 
procul Hierosolymis castra facit. 

2. ‘Sed quia famose urbis supremum diem tra 
dituri sumus, congruens videtur primordia ejus a 
rire. ‘ Judwos, Creta insula profugos, nov 
Libye insedisse’ memorant, ‘qua tempestate 8 
nus, vi Jovis pulsus, cesserit regnis.’ Argume Η 
e nomine petitur, ‘inclytum in Creta Idam montems) 
accolas Idwos, aucto in barbaram cognomento, Ju=— 
dos vocitari.’” Quidam, ‘ regnante Iside, exundan- 
tem per A.gyptum multitadinem, ducibus Hieroso~ 
lymo ac Juda, proximas in terras exoneratam.’ 
rique ‘ A°thiopum prolem, quos, rege Cepheo, metus” 
atque odium mutare sedes perpulerit.’ Sunt qui 
tradant, ‘ Assyrios convenas, indigum agrorum po- 
pulum, parte Aigypti potitos, mox proprias urb 
Hebrvasque terras, et propiora Syriw colu 
‘Clara’ alii ‘ Judworum initia: Solymos, ca 
bus Homeri celebratam gentem, condite urbi 
eaten nomen 6 suo fecisse.’ . ’ 

8. “ Plurimi auctores consentiunt, ‘ ortal er 
Agyptum tabe, que corpora fedaret, regem Be 
chorim, adito Hammonis oraculo, remedium pe j 
tem, purgare regnum, et id genus hominum, ut in- 
visum Deis, alias in terras avehere jussum. 
conquisitum collectumque valgus, postquam 
locis relictum sit ; ceteris per lacrymas torpentibus, 
Mosen, unum exulum, monuisse, ne quam Deorum 
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hominumve opem expectarent, utrimque deserti ; 
sed sibimet, ut duci ceelesti, crederent, primo cujus 
auxilio presentes miserias pepulissent.’ Adsen- 
sere, atque omnium ignari fortuitum iter incipiunt. 
Sed nihil eque, quam inopia aqua, fatigabat. Jam- 
que haud procul exitio, tutis campis procubuerant, 
cam grex asinorum agrestium,e pastu in rupem, 
memore opacam, concessit. Secutus Moses, con- 
jectura herbidi soli, largas aquarum venas aperit. 
dlevamen: et continuum sex dierum iter emensi, 
septimo, pulsis cultoribus, obtinuere terras, in queis 
urbs et templum dicata. 

4. ‘* Moses, quo sibi in posterum gentem firmaret, 
novos ritus, contrariosque ceteris mortalibus, indi- 
dit. Profana illic omnia, que apud nos sacra: rur- 
sum concessa apud illos, que nobis incesta. Effi- 
giem animalis, quo’ monstrante errorem sitimque de- 
pulerant, penetrali sacravere ; cso ariete, velut in 
contumeliam Hammonis. Bos quoque immolatur, 
quem Aigyptii Apin colunt. Sue abstinent, me- 
moria cladis, qua ipsos scabies quondam turpaverat, 
cui id animal obnoxium. Longam olim famem cre- 
bris adhue jejuniis fatentur. Et raptarum frugum 
argumentum, panis Judaicus nullo fermento, reti- 
net. ‘ Septimo die otium placuisse’ ferunt: ‘ quia 
is finem Jaborum tulerit ; dein, blandiente inertia, 

“Septimum quoque annum ignavie datum.’ Alii 
‘ honorem eum Saturno haberi: seu, principia reli- 
gionis tradentibus Idwis, quos cum Saturno pulsos, 
et conditores gentis accepimus, seu, quod e septem 
sideribus, queis mortales reguntur, altissimo orbe, 
et precipua potentia, stella Saturni feratur ; ac ple- 
raque celestium vim suam et cursum septimos per 
numeros conficiant.’ 

5. “ Hiritus, quoquo modo inducti, antiquitate 
defenduntur : cetera instituta sinistra, foeda, pravi- 
tate valuere. Nam pessimus quisque, spretis reli- 
gionibus patriis, tributa et stipes illuc congerebant. 
Unde aucte Judezorum res ; et quia apud ipsos fides 
obstinata, misericordia in promtu, sed adversus om- 
nes alios hostile odium, Separati epulis, discreti 
cubilibus, projectissima ad libidinem gens, aliena- 
_ Yum concubitu abstinent: inter se nihil inlicitum. 

_ Circumcidere genitalia instituere, ut diversitate 
noscantur. Transgressi in morem eorum, idem 
usurpant: nec quidquam prius imbuuntur, quam 
contemnere Deos, exuere patriam; parentes, libe- 
ros, fratres, vilia habere. Augende tamen multitu- 
dini consulitur. Nam et necare quemquam ex ag- 
natis, nefas: animasque, prelio aut suppliciis per- 
emtorum, eternas putant. Hine generandi amor, 
et moriendi contemtus. Corpora condere, quam 
cremare, e more A’gyptio; eademque cura, et de 
infernis persuasio: cclestium contra, A°gyptii 
pleraque animalia, efigiesque compositas veneran- 
tur: Judi mente sola, unumque numen intelligunt. 

“ Profanos, qui Detfim imagines, mortalibus mate- 

riis, in species hominum effingant. Summum illud 
et zternum, neque mutabile, neque interiturumn.’ 

Igitur nulla simulacra urbibus suis, nedum templis 

sinunt. Non regibus hec adulatio, non Cesaribus 
honor. Sed quia sacerdotes eorum tibia tympanis- 
que concinebant, hedera vinciebantur, vitisque au- 
rea templo reperta: ‘ Liberum patrem coli, domito- 
rem Orientis,’ quidam arbitrati sunt, nequaquam con- 
gruentibus institutis: quippe Liber festos Jatosque 
ritus posuit; Judeorum mos absurdus sordidusque. 


6. ‘* Terra finesque, qua ad Orientem vergunt, 
Arabia terminantur: a Meridie, A.gyptus objacet: 
ab Occasu, Phonices et mare: Septemtrionem a 
latere Syrie longe prospectant. Corpora hominum 
salubria, et ferentia laborum: rari imbres, uber so- 
lum. Exuberant fruges nostrum ad morem ; pre- 
terque eas balsamum et palma. Palmetis proceri- 
tas, et decor. Balsamum, modica arbor: ut quis- 
que ramus intumuit, si vim ferri adhibeas, pavent 
vene ; fragmine lapidis, aut testa aperiuntur: bu- 
mor in usu medentium est. Pracipuum montium 
Libanum erigit, mirum dictu, tantos inter ardores 
opacum fidumque nivibus. Idem amnem Jordanem 
alit, funditque. Nec Jordanes pelago accipitur : 
sed unum atque alterum lacum integer perfluit ; 
tertio retinetur. Lacus immenso ambitu, specie 
maris, sapore corruptior, gravitate odoris accolis 
pestifer, neque vento impellitur, neque pisces aut 
suetas aquis volucres patitur. Incerta unde: su- 
perjacta, ut solido, ferunt; periti imperitique nandi 
perinde attolluntur.. Certo anni, bitumen egerit ; 
cujus legendi usum, ut ceteras artes, experientia 
docuit. Ater suapte natura liquor, et sparso aceto 
concretus, innatat: hunc manu captum, quibus ea 
cura, in summa navis trahunt. Inde, nullo juvante, 
influit, oneratque, donec abscindas : nec abscindere 
ere ferrove possis: fugit cruorem vestemque infec- 
tam sanguine, quo foxmine per menses exsolvuntur: 
sic veteres auctores. Sed gnari locorum tradunt, 
undantes bitumine moles pelli, manuque trahi ad 
littus: mox, ubi vapore terre, vi solis inaruerint, 
securibus cuneisque, ut trabes aut saxa, discindi. 

7. ** Haud procul inde campi, quos ferant olim 
uberes, magnisque urbibus habitatos, fulminum 
jactu arsisse ; et manere vestigia, terramque specie 
torridam, vim frugiferam perdidisse. Nam cuncta 
sponte edita, aut manu sata, sive herba tenus aut 
flore, seu solitam in speciem adolevere, atra et ina- 
nia velut in cinerem vanescunt, Ego sicut incly- 
tas quondam urbes igne ccelesti flagrasse concesse- 
rim, ita halitu lacus infici terram, corrumpi super- 
fusum spiritum, eoque foetus segetum et autumni 
putrescere reor, solo ceeloque juxta gravi. Et Belus 
amnis Judaico mari inlabitur: circa cujus os con- 
lect arene, admixto nitro, in vitrum excoquuntur: 
modicum id littus, sed egerentibus inexhaustum. 

8. ‘* Magna pars Jude vicis dispergitur: ha- 
bent et oppida. Hierosolyma genti caput,  Illic 
immense opulentiz templum ; et primis munimen- 
tis urbs, dein regia; templum intimis clausum: ad 
fures tantum Judzo aditus: limine, preter sacer- 
dotes, arcebantur. Dum Assyrios penes Medosque 
et Persas Oriens fuit, despectissima pars servien- 
tium: postquam Macedones prepotuere, rex An- 
tiochus demere superstitionem, et mores Grecorum 
dare adnixus, quominus teterrimam gentem in me- 
lius mutaret, Parthorum bello prohibitus est: nam 
ea tempestate Arsaces desciverat. Tum Judi, Ma- 
cedonibus invalidis, Parthis nondum adultis (et 
Romani procul erant) sibi ipsi reges imposuere : 
qui mobilitate vulgi expulsi, resumta per arma do- 
minatione, fugas civium, urbium eversiones, fratrum, 
conjugum, parentum neces, aliaque solita regibus 
ausi, Superstitionem fovebant: quia honor sacerdo- 
tii, firmamentum potenti# adsumebatur. 

9. ““ Romanorum primus Cn. Pompeius Judzvus 
domuit: templumque jure victoria ingressus est, 
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Inde vulgatum, ‘ nulla intus Dem cffigie vacuam 
sedem, et inania arcana.’ Muri Hierosvlymorum di- 
ruti, delubrum mansit. Mox civili inter nos bello, 
postquam in ditionem ΜΙ. Antonii provincie cesse- 
rant; rex Parthorum Pacorus Judea potitus, inter- 
fectusque a P. Ventidio, et Parthi trans Euphraten 
redacti: Judawos C. Sosius subegit. Regnum ab 
Antonio Herodi datum, victor Augustus auxit, 
Post mortem Herodis, nihil expectato Cesare, Si- 
mon quidam regium nomen invaserat. Is a Quinc- 
tilio Varo, obtinente Syriam, punitus: et gentem 
cvercitam, liberi Herodis tripartito rexere. Sub 
Tiberio quies: dein, jussi a C. Cesare ‘ effigiem 
ejus in templo locare,’ arma potius sumsere: quem 
motum Cesaris mors diremit. Claudius, defunctis 
regibus, aut ad modicum redactis, Judaam provin- 
ciam equitibus Romanis aut libertis permisit: e 
quibus Antonius Felix, per omnem sevitiam ac li- 
bidinem, jus regium servili ingenio exercuit, Dru- 
silla, Cleopatre et Antonii nepte, in matrimonium 
accepta, ut ejusdem Antonii Felix progener, Clau- 
dius nepos esset. 

10. “‘ Duravit tamen patientia Judzis, usque ad 
Gessium Florum, procuratorem. Sub eo bellum 
ortum ; et comprimere ceeptantem Cestium Gallum, 
Syria legatum, varia prelia, ac sepius adversa ex- 
cepere. Qui ubi fato, aut tedio occidit; missu 
Neronis, Vespasianus fortuna famaque, et egregiis 
ministris, intra duas estates, cuncta camporum, 
omnesque, preter Hierosolyma, urbes, victore exer- 
citu tenebat. Proximus annus civili bello intentus, 
quantum ad Judwos per otium transiit: pace per 
Italiam parta, et externe cure rediere. Augebat 
iras, quod soli Judwi non cessissent. Simul manere 
apud exercitus Titum, ad omnes principatus novi 
eventus casusve utilius videbatur. Igitur castris, 
uti diximus, ante menia Hierosolymorum positis, 
instructas legiones ostentavit. 

"ΤΠ, “ Judi sub ipsos muros struxere aciem, re- 
bus secundis longius ausuri ; et, si pellerentur, pa- 
rato perfugio. Missus in eos eques cum expeditis 
cohortibus, ambigue certavit. Mox cessere hostes, 
et sequentibus diebus crebra pro portis pra:lia sere- 
bant ; donec assiduis damnis, intra mcnia pelleren- 
tur. Romani ad oppugnandum versi: neque enim 
dignum videbatur, famem hostium operiri: posce- 
bantque pericula, pars virtute, multi ferocia, et cu- 

idine premiorum. Ipsi Tito Roma, et opes, vo- 
feptarceqee ante oculos; ac, ni statim Hierosolyma 
conciderent, morari videbantur. Sed urbem, ar- 
duam situ, opera molesque firmaverant, queis vel 
plana satis munirentur. Nam duos colles, immen- 
sum editos, claudebant muri per artem obliqui, aut 
introrsus sinuati, ut latera oppugnantium, ad ictus 
patescerent. Extrema rupis, abrupta : et turres, 
ubi mons juvisset, in sexaginta pedes ; inter de- 
vexa, in centenos vicenosque attollebantur; mira 
specie, ac procul intuentibus pares. Alia intus ma- 
nia, regi circumjecta : conspicuoque fastigio turris 
Antonia, in honorem M. Antonii ab Herode appellata, 

12. « Templum in modum arcis, propriique muri, 
labore et opere ante alios: ipse porticus, queis 
templum ambiebatur, egregiam propugnaculum, 
Fons perennis aqu~, cavati sub terra montes; et 
piscine cisterneque servandis imbribus. Previde- 
rant conditores, ex diversitate norum, crebra bella : 
inde cuncta, quamvis adversus longum obsidium ; 
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et a Pompeio expugnatis metus atque usus pler 
monstravere. Atque, per avaritiam Claudianorun 
temporum, emto jure muniendi, struxere muros in 
pace, tamquam ad bellum; magna colluvie, et cete- 
rarum urbium clade aucti: nam p issimus 
quisque illuc perfugerat, eoque seditiosius geban 
Tres duces, totidem exercitus. Extrema et latissi 
ma menium Simon ; mediam urbem Joannes, quem 
et Bargioram vocabant; templum Eleazarus firma. 
verat. Multitudine et armis Joannes, ac Simon 
Eleazarus loco pollebat. Sed prelia, dolus, incen« 
dia inter ipsos, et magna vis frumenti ambusta, 
Mox Joannes, missis per speciem sacrificandi, qui — 
Eleazarum manumque ejus obtruncarent, tem) plo 
potitur: ita in duas factiones civitas discessit, do- 
nec, propinquantibus Romanis, bellum externum — 
concordiam pareret. πὰ. | 
hostiis ne- 


on 


πὶ Ϊ 


Cach 


13. ‘* Evenerant prodigia, que neque 
que votis piare fas habet gens, superstitioni obno: 
religionibas adversa. Vise per coelum cor 
acies, rutilantia arma, et subito nubium igne collu- 
cere templum. Expasse repente delubri fores; et 
audita major humana vox, ‘ excedere Deos:’ simul 
ingens motus excedentium. Que pauci in metum 
trahebant : pluribus persuasio inerat, antiquis sac 
dotum literis contineri, eo ipso tempore fore, ut — 
valesceret Oriens, profectique Judea rerum poti- 
rentur.” Que ambages Vespasianum ac Titum 
predixerant. Sed vulyus, more humane cupidini: 
sibi tantam fatoruam magnitudinem interpretati, ne — 
adversis quidem ad vera mutabantur. Multitudi- 
nem obsessorum omnis etatis, virile ac muliebre 
secus, sexcenta millia fuisse accepimus. Arma — 
cunctis, qui ferre possent : et plures, quam pro πᾶσ 
mero, audebant. Obstinatio viris feeminisque par: 
ac, si transferre sedes cogerentur, major vite metus, 
quam mortis, Hance adversus urbem gentemque — 
Cesar Titus, quando impetum et subita belli locus — 
abnueret, aggeribus vineisque certare statuit, Di- — 
viduntur legionibus munia, et quies preliorum fu | 
donec cuncta expugnandis urbibus reperta apud 
veleres, aut novis ingeniis, struerentur.” a, 


SECTION IV. 
OF HEBREW CUSTOMS AND LETTERS. 

Strabo (xv1.) speaks of Moses described in 
Egyptian writings as an Egyptian priest: "Ἔφη γὰρ 
ἐκεῖνος καὶ ἐδίδασκεν, ὡς οὐκ ὀρθῶς φρονοῦσιν οἱ Al- 
ύπτιοι, θηρίοις εἰκάζοντες καὶ βοσκήμασι τὸ θεῖον" 
οὐδ᾽ οἱ Λίβυες" οὐκ εὖ δὲ οὐδὲ οἱ Ἕλληνες, ἀνθρωπο- 
μόρφους τυποῦντες. Eln γὰρ ἕν τοῦτο μόνον θεὸς τὸ 
περιέχον ἡμᾶς ἅπαντας καὶ γῆν καὶ θάλατταν, ὃ 
καλοῦμεν οὐρανὸν καὶ κόσμον καὶ τὴν τῶν 
φύσιν. Tobrov τίς ἂν εἰκόνα πλάττειν θαῤῥήσειε, 
ἔχων, ὁμοίαν τινὶ τῶν παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ; ἀλλ᾽ ἐᾷν δεῖ 
ξοανοποιΐαν" τέμενος ἀφορίσαντας καὶ ἀξιόλο- 
γον τιμᾷν εἴδους χωρίς. Affirmabat ille docebatque, 
non recte sentire Egyptios, qui ferarum peco 
imagines Numini tribuerent: sed nee Afros: ne 
Gracos, qui humanas. Nihil aliud esse Deum, 
quam unum illud, quod nos cunctos terramque et 
mare contineret, quod coelum dicimus et mundumTe-_ 
rumque naturam. Huic, aiebat, quis prudens aude 
fingere imaginem rebus, que apud nos sunt, simi-— 
lem? Abstinendum ergo ab omni simulacrorum effic-— 
tione ; sed, structo templo inque co adyto quam 
nificentissimo, ibi sine ulla figura colendum Der 
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The Magicians of Pharaoh are called by Arta- 
banus (in Eusebius) τοὺς ἱερεῖς ὑπὲρ Μέμφιν : sacer- 
ἀυέεϑ supra Memphim. 

Rutilius, Itin. 1. 
“ Atque utinam numquam Judea subacta fuisset 
Pompeii bellis, imperioque Titi! 
Latius excise pestis contagia serpunt, 
Victoresque suos natio victa premit :’— 
which is probably taken from a passage of Seneca, 


preserved by Augustin. de Civ. Dei: ‘ Cum inte- 


rim usque eo sceleratissime gentis consuetudo con- 
valuit, ut per omnes terras recepta sit. Victi vic- 
toribus leges dederunt.’ 

Hermippus in the life of Pythagoras preserved by 
Josephus adv. Ap. Ταῦτα δ᾽ ἔπραττε καὶ ἔλεγε, 
τὰς Ἰουδαίων καὶ Θρακῶν δόξας μιμούμενος καὶ μετα- 
φέρων εἰς ἑαυτόν" ἀληθῶς γὰρ ὃ ἀνὴρ ἐκεῖνος πολλὰ 
τῶν παρὰ ᾿Ιουδαίοις νομίμων εἰς τὴν αὐτοῦ μετήνεγκε 
φιλοσοφίαν. Hac faciebat dicebatque, Judcorum 
ac Thracum opiniones imitans et sibi vindicans : 
vere enim vir ille multa Judeorum instituta in suam 
philosophiam transtulit. 

The following were precepts of Pythagoras: 
Td θνησιμαίων ἀπέχεσθαι, abstinere morticinis: 
Θεοῦ τύπον μὴ ἐπίγλυφε δακτυλίῳ, otherwise given, 


“Θεῶν εἰκόνας ἐν δακτυλίοις μὴ φορεῖν, Dei imago 


in annulis ne sculpatur: Quod non posvisti ne 
tollas: Non transeundum locum ubi asinus in 
genua sederit (arising from the story of Balaam, 
Numb. xxu1.): Ἥμερον φυτὸν καὶ ἔγκαρπον μήτε 
βλάπτειν, μήτε φθείρειν, arbor mitis et frugifera 
ne corrumpatur, neve ei noceatur. 

Strabo (xvi.) after giving an account of Moses: 


OF δὲ διαδεξάμενοι χρόνους μέν τινας ἐν τοῖς αὐτοῖς 


διέμενον, δικαιοπραγοῦντες καὶ εὐσεβεῖς ws ἀληθῶς 
ὄντες. Successores vero ad aliquod tempus in iisdem 
institutis mansere, justi vereque religiosi. τιμῶντας 
τὸ θεῖον, Dei reverentes, and εὐγνώμονας, equi 
amantes. Dion Cassius says that the God of the 
Jews was ἄῤῥητον καὶ ἀειδῆ. It appears from Jo- 
sephus that Aristotle had greatly admired the wis- 
dom and learning of a Jew with whom he conversed. 


Porphyry is reported by Theodoret to have con- 
_fessed that Plato took much from the Jews. 


Dio- 
dorus, 1. speaking of those who claimed a divine 
origin for their laws : Παρὰ Ἰουδαίοις δὲ Μωσὴν τὸν 
"Idw ἐπικαλούμενον Θεόν. Ut Moses, qui apud Ju- 
d@os Deum, qui Iao vocatur. 

Hecateus sore by Josephus) speaks of the 
attachment of the Jews to their law: Τοιγαροῦν, 
καὶ κακῶς ἀκούοντες ὑπὸ τῶν ἀστυγειτόνων Kal τῶν 
εἰσαφικουμένων πάντων, καὶ προπηλακιζόμενοι πολ- 
λάκις ὑπὸ τῶν Περσικῶν βασιλέων καὶ Σατραπῶν, 
οὐ δύνανται μεταπεισθῆναι τῇ διανοίᾳ, ἀλλὰ γεγυμ- 
νωμένως περὶ τούτων καὶ αἰκίαις καὶ θανάτοις δεινοτά- 
Tos μάλιστα πάντων ἀπαντῶσι, μὴ ἀρνούμενοι τὰ 
πάτρια. Quare, quanquam et maledictis impeti so- 
lent a vicinis advenisque, et injuriose sepe tractati 
sunt a Persicis Regibus ac Satrapis, non possunt a 
sententia deduci, sed pro ea palam omnes cruciatus 
sevissimasque mortes subeunt, nec adduci possunt ut 
patria instituta abdicent. 

Herodotus, 1, Φοίνικας ἀπὸ τῆς Ἐρυθρῆς καλεομένης 
θαλάσσης ἀπικομένους ἐπὶ τήνδε τὴν θάλασσαν, καὶ 
οἰκήσαντας τοῦτον τὸν χῶρον, τὸν καὶ νῦν οἰκέουσι, 
αὐτίκα ναυτιλίῃσι μακρῇσι ἐπιθέσθαι. Pheenices a 
mart quod Erythraum vocatur, in hoc nostrum pro- 
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Jficiscentes, et hane incolentes regionem, quam nune 
quoque incolunt, longinquis continuo navigationibus 
incubuerunt. 

Herodotus alsv says that the Greeks learnt letters 
from the Pheenicians (or Hebrews) ; Terpsichore : 
Ἴωνες παραλαβόντες διδαχῇ παρὰ τῶν Φοινίκων τὰ 
γράμματα, peatitnlecets σφεων ὀλίγα, ἐχρέωντο" 
χρεώμενοι δὲ ἐφάτισαν (ὥσπερ καὶ τὸ δίκαιον ἔφερεν, 
εἰσαγαγόντων Φοινίκων ἐς τὴν Ἑλλάδα) Φοινικήϊα 
κεκλῆσθαι. Jones, cum a Pheenicibus literas didi- 
cissent, usi eis sunt cum immutatione quadam: et 
cum usu professi sunt (ut e@quum erat, cum eas 
Pheenices in Greciam attulissent) quod litere ille 
Phenici@ dicerentur. Timon: Φοινικικὰ σήματα 
Κάδμου. Cadmi Phenicia signa. Zenodotus Stoicus, 
preserved by Diogenes Laértius : 

Κάδμος, ἀφ᾽ ob γραπτὰς Ἑλλὰς ἔχει σελίδαΞ. 

Cadmus, ab hoc scriptos Grecia nacta libros. 
Alpha, according to Plutarch, signified in Pheni- 
cian language, an ox, Lucian, Pseudomantis: Ὁ 
δὲ φωνάς τινας ἀσήμους φθεγγόμενος, οἷα γένοιντ᾽ ἂν 
Ἑβραίων ἢ Φοινίκων. Loquebatur is verba quedam 
ignota, qualia sint Hebraica aut Phenicia. Che- 
rilus, in his verses about the Solymi, who dwelt 
near ‘ the lake:’ 

Γλῶσσαν μὲν Φοίνισσαν ἀπὺ στομάτων ἀφιέντες. 

Hi vero ore suo Phenicia verba sonabant. 

The ancient laws of Attica resembled those of 
Moses; as the law, Τῇ ἐπικλήρῳ ἐπιδικάζεσθω ὁ 
ἀγχιστεύς" expounded by Terence : 

‘ Lex est, ut orbe, qui sint genere proximi, 

lis nubant, et illos ducere eadem hee lex jubet :’— 
on which place, Donatus: * Orba proximo nubat: 
orbam proximus ducat: Atticum jus est.’ 

Pliny, H. Nat. xxx. ‘ Est et alia Magicis factio, 
a Mose et Jamne, et Jotape Judzis pendens, sed 
multis millibus annorum post Zoroastrem, ‘Tanto 
recentior est Cypria.’ . 

Herodotus (Euterpe) speaks erroneously about 
circumcision : Μοῦνοι πάντων Κόλχοι καὶ Αἰγύπτιοι 
καὶ Αἰθίοπες περιτέμνονται ἀπ᾿ ἀρχῆς τὰ αἰδοῖα. Φοίνι- 
xes δὲ, καὶ Σύριοι οἱ ἐν τῇ Παλαιστίνῃ, καὶ αὐτοὶ ὅμολο- 
γοῦσι wap Αἰγυπτίων μεμαθηκέναι" Σύριοι δὲ vi περὶ 
Θερμώδοντα καὶ Παρθένιον ποταμὸν, καὶ Μάκρωνες οἱ 
τούτοισιν ἀστυγείτονες ὄντες ἀπὸ Κόλχων φασὶ νεωστὶ 
μεμαθηκέναι. Οὗτοι γάρ εἰσιν οἱ περιτεμνόμενοι ἀνθρώ- 
πων μοῦνοι" καὶ οὗτοι Αἰγυπτίοισι φαίνονται ποιεῦντες 
κατὰ τ᾽ αὐτά. Αὐτῶν δὲ Αἰγυπτίων καὶ Αἰθιόπων οὐκ 
ἔχω εἰπεῖν, ὁπότεροι παρὰ τῶν ἑτέρων ἐξέμαθον. 
Soli ab antiquo circumciduntur Colchi et Agyptii et 
‘Ethiopes. Pheenices autem, et qui in Palestina 
sunt Syri, fatentur hunc se morem ab A.gyptiis ac- 
cepisse: Syri vero qui ad Thermodontem et Parthe- 
nium sunt amnem, et Macrones horum vicini a Col- 
chis dicunt se didicisse. Hi enim soli sunt, qui 
circumciduntur ; faciuntque ea in re eadem que 
AEgyptii. De Athiopibus autem et Lgyptiis, utri 
ab alteris acceperint, liquido dicere non possim. 

Also Diodorus, lib, 1. (of the Colchi): Ὅτι δὲ 
τοῦτο τὸ γένος Αἰγυπτιακόν ἐστι, σημεῖον εἶναι τὸ 
περιτέμνεσθαι τοὺς ἀνθρώπους παραπλησίως τοῖς κατ᾽ 
Αὔγυπτον, διαμένοντος τοῦ νομίμου παρὰ τοῖς ἀποί- 
κοις, καθάπερ καὶ παρὰ τοῖς Ιουδαίοις. Gentem hane 
ab ᾿ἘΕρυριεϊὶ8 ortam argumento sit, quod circumei- 
duntur et ipst more Lgyptiorum ; quorum mos in 
hac colonia mansit, ut et apud Judaos. 

Apuleius (fl. a.v. 160.) speaks of Moses: ‘ $i 
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una causa, vel minima fuerit inventa, cur ego de- 
bucrim Pudentilla nuptias, ob aliquod meum com- 
modum appetere: si quamlibet modicum emolu- 
mentum probaveritis, ego ille sim Carinondas, vel 
Damigeron, vel is Muses, vel Jannes, vel Apollo- 
uius, vel ipse Dardanus, vel quicumque alius, post 
Zorvastrem et Hostanem inter magos celebratus 
est.’ 
Horace, 1. Sat. 4. 

‘ Nam multo plures sumus, ac veluti te 
Judai cogemus in hance discedere turbam.’ 

Sat. 5. ; 
‘ Dehinc Gnatia, lymphis 

Iratis extructa, dedit risusque jocosque ; 

Dum, flamma sine, thura liquescere |imine sacro 

Persuadere cupit. Credat Judeus A pella, 

Non ego: namque Deos didici securum agere 

evuln ; 

Nec, si quid miri faciat natura, Deos id 

Tristes ex alto celi demittere tecto.’ 

Juvenal, vi. 

* Cum dedit ille locum ; cophino, feenoque relicto, 
Arcanam Judea tremens mendicat in aurem, 
Interpres legum Solymarum, et magna sacerdos 
Arboris, ac summi fida internuncia ceeli ; 

Implet et illa manum, sed parcius ere minuto, 

Qualiacunque voles Judzi somnia vendunt... 

Chaldzis sed major erit fiducia : quicquid 

Dixerit astrologus, credent a fonte relatum 

Ammonis ; quoniam Delphis oracula cessant, 

Et genus humanum damnat caligo futuri.’ 

fe 1. Sat. 9. 

‘Certe nescio quid secreto velle loqui te 
Aiebas mecum.—Memini bene ; sed meliori 
Tempore dicam : hodie tricesima sabbata : vi'n’ tu 
Curtis Judezis oppedere ?—Nulla mili, inquam, 
Religio est. —At mi: sum paulo infirmior, unus 
Multorum ; ignosces : alias Joquar.’ 

Suetonius, Aug. 76. Augustus writes: ‘ Ne Ju- 
deus quidem, mi Tiberi, tam diligenter sabbatis 
jejunium servat, quam ego hodie servavi, qui in 
balneo demum post horam primam noctis duas buc- 
ceas manducavi, priusquam ungi inciperem.’ 

Martial, εν. 4. 

* Quod jejunia sabbatoriorum 

Mallem, quam quod oles, olere, Bassa.’ 
Juvenal, xv. 

* Quidam sortiti metuentem sabbata patrem, 

Nil preter nubes, et ceeli numen adorant ; 

Nec distare putant humana came suillam, 

Qua pater abstinuit: mox et preputia ponunt : 

Romanas autem soliti contemnere leges, 

Judaicum ediscunt, et servant, ac metuunt jus, 

Tradidit arcano quodcunque volumine Moses. 

Non monstrare vias, eadem nisi sacra colenti : 

Quesitum ad fontem solos deducere verpos. 

Sed pater in causa, cui septinia queque fuit lux 

Ignava, et partem vite non attigit ullam. 

Sponte tamen juvenes imitantur cetera ; solam 

laviti quoque avaritiam exercere jubentur.’ 

Josephus, adv, Ap. 11. says that there was no 
city whether Greek or barbarous, ἔνθα μὴ τὸ τῆς 
ἑβδομάδος, ἣν ἀργοῦμεν ἡμεῖς, τὸ ἔθος οὐ διαπεφοίτη- 
κεν, quam non pervaserit mos septime diei, qua 
Judai feriantur. 

Philo, speaking of the Sabbath: ‘Eopr) yap οὐ 
μιᾶς πόλεως ἢ χώρας ἐστὶν, ἀλλὰ τοῦ παντός, Est 
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Ovid, alluding to holidays kept by Roman we 
men : a 
‘Cultaque Judo septima sacra viro’ 
Clemens Alexandrinus quotes, (with other pa 
sages from Callimachus and Homer,) from Hesiod 
ἕβδομον ἱερὸν ἦμαρ, fj 
lux septima sancta, 
Suetonius, Tib. ‘ Diogenes Grammaticus Ὁ 
tare sabbatis Rhodi solitus.’ > 
Theophilus Antiochenus, 11.ad Autolycum : Περὶ 
τῆς ἑβδομῆς ἡμέρας, ἣν πάντες ἄνθρωποι rhs 

De septima die, quam omnes homines celebrant. _ 
Herodotus ( Euterpe) speaks of the institution of — 
sabbaths as most ancient (9). = 
Lucian, in his Pseudologista, speaks of the δῦ τ 
venth day as being generally observed ; Kal 6 me 
Κόθορνόν τινα εἶπεν, εἰκάσας αὐτοῦ τὸν βίον, ἀμφίβο- 
Aov ὄντα τοῖς τοιούτοις ὑποδήμασιν. Ὁ δὲ, Δυπάην, 
ὅτι τὰς ἐκκλησίας θορυβώδης ῥήτωρ ὧν, ἄραττεν, 
Ὁ δὲ, Ἑβδόμην, ὅτι ὥσπερ οἱ παῖδες ἐν ταῖς . 
Mas, κἀκεῖνος ἐν ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις ἔπαιξε, καὶ διε- 
γέλα, καὶ παιδιὰν ἐποιεῖτο τὴν σπουδὴν Tod Us 
Atque alius quidem, Cothurnum quempiam appella- 
bat, vitam ejus ambiguam inconstantem cum hoe 
calceamenti génere comparans. Alius vero Lypaén: 
quod orator tumultuosus conciones solebat tw a 
Rursum alius Hebdomam, quod perinde atque pueri 
septimis diebus, ille etiam in concionibus luderet, 
rideret, seriumque populi studium in ludum ver- 
teret. {ἢ 
The school half-holiday on Saturday is still αὐτοῦ 
versal ; and the compiler of this Collection observed — 
at the Museum of Portici, or Herculaneum, a sort 
of card-rack, marked Dies Solis, Dies Lunw, and so ὶ 
on to Sabato, instead of Dies Saturni. In Ἷ 
‘ Saturnia tellus,’ Saturday is still " Sabato,’ ; 


SECTION V. ἡ 
OF CONSCIENCE AND FUTURE JUDGMENT, 
Plato, de Rep. 1. Ἐπειδάν τις ἐγγὺς ἢ τοῦ οἵ- 
εσθαι τελευτήσειν, εἰσέρχεται αὐτῷ φόβος καὶ 
τὶς περὶ ὧν ἐν τῷ πρόσθεν οὐκ clover. Cum 
prope est ut quis moriturum se putet, tune 
eum ac Ssollicitudo subit de quibus ante non 
erat cogitare, i 
Tacitus, Annal. v1., gives the letter of Tiberius: 
“ Quid scribam vobis, Patres Conseripti, aut que 
modo scribam, aut quid omnino non scribam hoc 
tempore, Dii me Deaque pejus perdant quam per= 
ire quotidie sentio, si scio. .. Adeo facinora atque 
flagitia sua ipsi quoque in supplicium verterant: ne 
que frustra prastantissimus sapientia firmare soli 
est, si recludantur tyrannorum mentes, 
laniatus et ictus ; quando, ut corpora ver 18, ite 
sevitia, libidine, malis consultis, animus dilacere« 
tur.’ The passage here alluded to is from Plato d 
Rep. 1x. Πένης τῇ ἀληθείᾳ φαίνεται, ἐάν τις BAM 
ψυχὴν ἐπίστηται θεάσασθαι, καὶ φόβου γέμων But 
παντὸς τοῦ βίου, σφαδασμῶν τε καὶ ὀδυνῶν πλ' 
Mendicus revera est, si quis universum ipsius ani- 
mum recte nérit inspicere, plenus formidinis per 
omnem vitam, plenus meeroris et cruciatuum. So 
Claudian, describing Rufinus : 
* pectus inuste 
Deformant maculz, vitiisque inolevit imago,’ 
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Plato, Phedo: Νῦν δὲ εὖ ἴστε, ὅτι παρ᾽ ἄνδρας τε 
ἐλπίξω ἀφίξεσθαι ἀγαθούς" καὶ τοῦτο μὲν οὐκ ἂν πάνυ 
διϊσχυρισαίμην. Hoc sciatis, spem mihi esse ventu- 
rum me ad viros bonos : quod tamen non nimium 
affirmaverim. Ei μὲν τυγχάνει ἀληθῆ ὄντα & ἐγὼ 
λέγω, καλῶς δὴ ἔχει τὸ πεισθῆναι. El δὲ μηδέν ἐστι 
τελευτήσαντι" ἀλλ᾽ οὖν τοῦτόν γε τὸν χρόνον αὐτὸν, 
τὸν πρὺ τοῦ θανάτου, ἧττον τοῖς παροῦσιν ἀηδὴς ἔσο- 
μαι ὀδυρόμενος" 7 δὲ ἄγνοιά μοι αὕτη οὐ ξυνδιατελεῖ, 
(κακὸν yap ἂν ἦἣν,) ἀλλ᾽ ὀλίγον ὕστερον ἀπολεῖται. 
Si enim vera sunt que dico, pulchrum est ea cre- 
dere. Si vero mortuo nihil superest ; hoc tamen 
tempore, quod mortem antecedit, minus torquebor 
praesentibus : hic autem meus error non manebit, (id 
enim malum foret,) sed paulo post interibit. 

Tertullian, de Anima: ‘ Adeo omnis illa tunc 
sapientia Socratis de industria venerat consulte 
wzquanimitatis, non de fiducia comperte veritatis.’ 

Seneca, Cons. Marc. " Nos quoque felices anime 
et eterna sortite, cum Deo visum erit iterum ista 
moliri, labentibus cunctis, et ipse, parva ruine in- 
gentis accessio, in antiqua elementa vertemur. Fe- 
licem filium tuum, Marcia, qui istud jam novit. .. Si- 
dera sideribus incurrent, et omni flagrante materia, 
uno igne, quicquid nune ex disposito lucet, ardebit.’ 

_ [This was the opinion of the Stoics. ] 

- Lactantius, after a disputation on the Soul, quotes 
Cicero, saying: ‘ Harum sententiarum que vera 
sit, Deus aliquis viderit.’ 

Pliny, H. Nat. vir. ‘ Mortalium nemo felix.’ 

Lactantius, 111. * Virtus per seipsam beata non est, 
quoniam in perferendis, ut dixi, malis tota vis ejus 
est. Sed et Stoici, quos secutus est, negant sine 
virtute effici quenquam beatum posse. Ergo vir- 
tutis premium beata vita est, si virtus, ut recte 
dictum est, beatam vitam facit. Non est igitur, ut 
aiunt, propter seipsam virtus expetenda ; sed prop- 
ter vitam beatam, que virtutem necessario sequitur. 
Quod argumentum docere eos potuit, quod esset 
summum bonum. Hec autem vita presens et cor- 
poralis beata esse non potest, quia malis est sub- 
jecta per corpus.’ 

_ Seneca, Ep. 57. ‘ Corpora nostra rapiuntur flumi- 

num more : quicquid vides currit com tempore: nihil 
ex his que videmus manet. Ego ipse, dum loquor 
mutari ista, mutatus sum.’ 

Clemens, Strom. v. Οἷδεν γὰρ οὗτος, ἐκ τῆς Bap- 
βάρου φιλοσοφίας μαθὼν, τὴν διὰ πυρὸς κάθαρσιν τῶν 
κακῶς βεβιωκότων, ἣν ὕστερον ἐκπύρωσιν ἐκάλεσαν 
οἱ Στωϊκοί" καθ᾽ ὃν καὶ τὸν ἰδίως ποιὸν ἀναστήσεσθαι 
δογματίζουσι" τοῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖνο Thy ἀνάστασιν περιέποντες. 
Norat enim ille, (Heraclitus,) edoctus e barbara 
philosophia, Mundum a malis hominibus purgatum 
iri per ignem, quod ἐκπύρωσιν postea Stoici dixere ; 
qui et per eam hunc talem quemque revicturum do- 
cent, his vocibus obtegentes resurrectionis rem. 

Origen, v. adv. Celsum: Φασὶ δὴ of ἀπὸ τῆς 
Στοᾶς, κατὰ περίοδον ἐκπύρωσιν τοῦ παντὸς γίνεσθαι" 
καὶ ἑξῆς αὐτοῦ διακόσμησιν, πάντ᾽ ἀπαράλλακτα 
ἔχουσαν. Aiunt de porticu Philosophi, post secu- 
lorum cireuitus fiert incendium universi ; deinde 
ejusdem formationem, que eadem omnia habet. Κἂν 
μὴ ὀνομάζουσιν οὖν τὸ τῆς ἀναστάσεως ὄνομα, τὸ 
πρᾶγμά γε δηλοῦσιν. Quanquam igitur resurrec- 
tionis non usurpant vocabulum, rem tamen agno- 
scunt. 

Chrysippus, a Stoic, is cited by Lactantius, vir. 
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Τούτου δὲ οὕτως ἔχοντος, δῆλον ὡς οὐδὲν ἀδύνατον, 
καὶ ἡμᾶς μετὰ τὸ τελευτῇσαι, πάλιν περιόδων τινῶν 
εἰλυμένων χρόνων, εἰς ὃ νῦν ἐσμὲν ἀποκαταστήσε- 
σθαι σχῆμα. Hoe cum ita se habeat, apparet non 
esse impossibile, ut et nos post mortem, seculo- 
rum certis circuitibus evolutis, restituamur in eum 
in quo nune sumus statum. 

Herodotus (Euterpe) gives the opinion of Egyp- 
tians: ‘Qs ἀνθρώπου ψυχὴ ἀθάνατός ἐστι. Morte 
carere humanas animas. ‘Tacitus, Hist. v., says that 
the Jews derived this belief from the Egyptians ! 

The following verses are from Hystaspe and the 
Sibyls (cited by Justin and Clemens): whether 
genuine or not, they must have been ancient: 

Ἔσται γὰρ, ἔσται κεῖνος αἰώνων χρόνος, 

Ὅταν πυρὸς γέμοντα θησαυρὸν σχάσῃ 
Χρυσωπὸὺς αἰθήρ' ἣ δὲ βοσκηθεῖσα φλὸξ 
“Aravta τἀπίγεια καὶ μετάρσια 
Φλέξει μανεῖσ᾽. ᾿ΕἘπὰν δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἐκλίπῃ τὸ πᾶν, 
Φροῦδος μὲν ἔσται κυμάτων ἅπας βυθὺς, 

Γῆ δενδρέων ἔρημος, οὔδ᾽ ἀὴρ ἔτι 

Πτερωτὰ φῦλα βαστάσει πυρούμενος. 

Nam veniet ille, veniet haud dubie dies, 

Laxabit ignis cum redundantes opes 

Auratus ether: lege tum spreta furens 

Terras et illis quicquid est sublimius 

Depascet ardor. Inde cum defecerit 

Hoe omne, nullas jam ferent undas vada, 

Neque ulla ramos eriget tellus, neque 

Exustus aér pascet aligerum genus. 

Ovid, Met. 1. 

‘ Esse quoque in fatis reminiscitur affore tempus, 
Quo mare, quo tellus, correptaque regia ceeli 
Ardeat, et mundi moles operosa laboret.’ 

Lucan, 1. 
‘ Sic cum compage soluta 

Secula tot mundi suprema coégerit hora, 

Antiquum repetent iterum chaos omnia: mistis 

Sidera sideribus concurrent : ignea pontum 

Astra petent: tellus extendere littora nolet, 

Excutietque fretum : fratri contraria Phebe 

Ibit, et, obliquum bigas agitare per orbem 

Indignata, diem poscet sibi : totaque discors 

Machina divulsi turbabit feedera mundi.’ 

Seneca, Ep. 64.‘ Et fortasse (si modo sapicntum 
vera fama est, recipitque nos locus aliquis,) quem 
putamus perisse premissus est.’ 


SECTION VI. 

DEPRAVITY, ESPECIALLY AT TIE 

CHRISTIAN ERA. 

As to human victims, Pliny, H. Nat. xxx. ‘ Bri- 
tannia hodie magicam attonite celebrat tantis cari- 
moniis, ut dedisse Persis videri potest: adeo ista 
toto mundo consensere, quanquam discordi et sibi 
ignoto. Nec satis estimari potest, quantum Ro- 
manis (Tiberio Principe) debeatur, qui sustulere 
monstra in quibus hominem occidere religiosissi- 
mum erat, mandi vero etiam saluberrimum.’ So the 
human sacrifices to Jupiter Labialis, which, accord- 
ing to Porphyry, remained to the reign of Adrian: 
Pliny, xxvi1. * Boario vero in foro Grecum Gra- 
camve [Gallum Gallamve 7 defossos, aut aliarum gen- 
tium cum quibus tum res esset, etiam nostra etas vi- 
dit.’ So Justin, Apol.1.T¢ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν τιμωμένῳ εἰδώλῳ, 
@ ov μόνον ἀλόγων ζώων αἵματα προσραίνεται, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ ἀνθρώπεια, διὰ τοῦ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν ἐπισημοτάτου καὶ 
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εὐγενεστάτου ἀνδρὸς τὴν πρόσχυσιν τοῦ τῶν povev- 


θέντων αἵματος ποιουμένου. Ut ei quod vos colitis 
idolo ; cui non tantum ratione carentium animan- 
tium sanguis aspergitur, sed et humanus, nobilissimo 
atque illustrissimo vestrim occisorum hominum 
igo sanguinem. And Tatian: Εὑρὼν παρὰ 

ν Ῥωμαίοις τὸν Λατιάριον Ala λύθροις ἀνθρώπων, 
καὶ τοῖς ἀπὸ τῶν ἀνδροκτασιῶν αἵμασι τερπόμενον. 
Cum compererim apud Romanos Latialem Jovem 
humano cruore, et per homicidium fuso sanguine ob- 
lectari. 

The Polygamy allowed to the Jews ‘ for the 
hardness of their hearts’ is recognised by Josephus, 
Ant. xvi. Πάτριον, ἐν τ᾽ αὐτῷ πλείοσιν ἡμῖν συνοι- 
κεῖν. Mos nobis patrius, eodem tempore plures ha- 
bere uxores. 

The custom of Piracy is the subject of a cele- 
brated passage: Thucydides, 1. Of yap Ἕλληνες τὸ 
πάλαι, καὶ τῶν βαρβάρων of τε ἐν τῇ ἠπείρῳ παραθα- 
λάσσιοι, καὶ ὅσοι νήσους εἶχον, ἐπειδὰν ἤρξαντο μᾶλ- 
λον agro ναυσὶν ἐπ᾿ ἀλλήλους, ἐτράποντο πρὸς 
λῃστείαν, ἡγουμένων ἀνδρῶν οὐ τῶν ἀδυνατωτάτων, 
κέρδους τοῦ σφετέρου αὐτῶν ἕνεκα, καὶ τοῖς ἀσθενέσι 


τροφῇ" καὶ a bree πόλεσιν ἀτειχίστοις καὶ 
κατὰ κώμας οἰκουμέναις ἥρπαζον, καὶ τὸν πλεῖστον 


τοῦ βίου ἐντεῦθεν ἐποιοῦντο" οὐκ ἔχοντός πω αἰσχύ- 
γὴν τούτου τοῦ ἔργου, φέροντος δέ τι καὶ δόξης μᾶλ- 
λον. Δηλοῦσι δὲ τῶν τε ἠπειρωτῶν τινὲς ἔτι καὶ νῦν 
οἷς κόσμος καλῶς τοῦτο δρᾷν, καὶ οἱ παλαιοὶ τῶν 
ποιητῶν τὰς πύστεις τῶν πλεόντων πανταχοῦ ὁμοίως 
ἐρωτῶντες, εἰ λῃσταί εἰσιν" ὡς οὔτε ὧν πυνθάνονται 
ἀπαξιούντων τὸ ἔργον, οἷς τ᾽ ἐπιμελὲς εἴη εἰδέναι οὐκ 
ὀνειδιζόντων. ᾿Ἐληίζοντο δὲ καὶ κατ᾽ ἤπειρον ἀλλή- 
Aous’ καὶ μέχρι τοῦδε πολλὰ τῆς Ἑλλάδος τῷ παλαιῷ 
τρόπῳ νέμεται, περί τε Λοκροὺς τοὺς ᾿Οζόλας, καὶ 
Αἰτωλοὺς, καὶ ᾿Ακαρνᾶνας, καὶ τὴν ταύτῃ ἤπειρον. 
Olim quippe Greci, non minus quam barbari, tum 
qui in continente, tum qui per insulas vivebant, 
postquam sepius alii ad alios navibus transire caepe- 
runt, ad latrocinandum se contulerunt ; ad quam 
rem viri illustres duces ipsis erant, partim questus 
sui causa, partim ut victum suppeditarent egentibus: 
adortique civitates meenibus carentes et per vicos 
sparsas, diripiebant eas, maximamque partem hinc 
se alebant ; nondum infami eo vita genere, quin et 
nonnihil habente gloria. Manifestum id faciunt 
etiam nunc quidam continentis terre habitatores, 
qui pro decoro habent strenue id facere; et vetusti 
Pottarum, apud quos frequentes sunt interroga- 
tiones ad navigantium obvios, an pradones essent : 
nimirum, quod nec defugituri id nomen illi essent 
qui interrogabantur, nec exprobraturi hi qui inter- 
rogabant. In ipsa quin eliam terra continente, spo- 
liabant alii alios: et nunc quoque magna portio 
Graecorum sic vivit, apud Locros Ozolas, apud 
fEtolos, apud Acarnanas, et vicina terrarwm. 

The Scholiast on Odyssey T. Οὐκ ἄδοξον ἣν παρὰ 
τοῖς παλαιοῖς τὸ λῃστεύειν, ἀλλ᾽ ἔνδοξον. Apud ve- 
teres latrocinari adeo infame non erat, ut et gloria 
duceretur. 

Justin, speaking of the Phocians, lib. ΧΊΤΙΙ, 
* Studiosius mare quam terras exercuere: piscando, 
mercando, plerumque etiam latrocinio maris (quod 
illis temporibus gloria habebatur) vitam tolerabant.’ 

Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1v. δυκεῖ yap οὐκ αἰσθάνε- 
σθαι οὐδὲ λυπεῖσθαι, μὴ ὀργιζόμενός τε οὐκ εἶναι 
ἀμυντικός" τὸ δὲ προπηλακιζόμενον ἀνέχεσθαι, avdpa- 
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ποδῶδες. Videtur talis et sensu et dolore nail 
cum non irascatur, vindicta@ esse negligens. Servile, 
si contumeliose tracteris, id tolerare. 
Cicero, de Inv, 11., praises any revenge, ‘ 
quam vim aut contumeliam defendendo aut 
scendo propulsamus.’ Ad Atticum: ‘ Odi 
nem, et odero: utinam ulcisci possem.’ Ad Qui- 
rites: ‘ Sic ulciscar facinora singula, quemadmo¢ 
a quibusque sum provocatus.’ “ἢ 
Their deities were not much better, according ἃ 
Euripides, Ion ; abe 
Νουθετητέος δέ μοι = 
Φοῖβος" τὶ πάσχει, παρθένους βίᾳ γαμῶν" ῪΣ 
Προδίδωσι παῖδας οὗ τεκνούμενος λάθρα, a 
Θνήσκοντας ἀμελεῖ, Μὴ σύγ᾽" ἀλλ᾽, ἐπεὶ κρατεῖς, 
᾿Αρετὰς δίωκε. Καὶ γὰρ ὅστις ὧν βροτῶν Ἢ 
Κακὸς πεφύκει, ζημιοῦσιν οἱ θεοί" ¢ 
Πῶς οὖν δίκαιον, τοὺς νόμους ὑμᾶς βροτοῖς 
Γράψαντας, αὐτοὺς ἀνομίαν ὀφλισκάνειν ; 
Εἴδ᾽ (οὐ γὰρ ἔσται, τῷ λόγῳ δὲ χρήσομαι) 
Δίκας βιαίων δώσετ᾽ ἀνθρώποις γάμων, 
Σὺ, καὶ Ποσειδῶν, Ζεὺς θ᾽ ὃς οὐρανοῦ κρατεῖ, 
Ναοὺς τίνοντες ἀδικίας κενώσετε. 
Monendus, si tamen fas est mihi, 
Apollo: per vim virginum minuit decus: a 
Quosque ipse sevit liberos, ines a 
Clam patitur, Ah ne tu ista: sed, quando imperas, — 
Honesta sequere. Si quis est mortalium τ 
Qui scelera patrat, exigunt penam Dii: da 
At nonne iniquum est, vos, suas leges quibus Ὁ 
Gens debet hominum, jure nullo vivere ? 
Si (quod futurum non erit, dicam tamen) 
Hominibus equo stupra lueretis modo, 
Neptunus, et tu, rexque supremi poli, 
Vacuaret omnes mulcta templorum domos, ‘ 
Philo, lib. x11. ad Grecos, himself a Platonist, 
gives but a bad account of his friends: Τὸ δὲ Πλατω- — 
νικὸν ὅλον σχεδόν ἐστι περὶ ἔρωτος, οὐκ ἀνδρῶν ἐπὶ 
γυναιξὶν ἐπιμανέντων, ἢ γυναικῶν αὐτὸ 


W, 
μόνον" (ἐπιπληροῦνται γὰρ al ἐπιθυμίαι αὗται 
φύσεως") ἀλλὰ ἀνδρῶν ἄρσεσιν ἡλικίᾳ μόνον 
ρουσι" καὶ γὰρ εἴ τι περὶ ἔρωτος καὶ οὐρανίου ᾿Αφροδί-, 
THs κεκομψεῦσθαι δοκεῖ, χάριν ἀστεισμοῦ π' ue 

Tertullian, de Anima, compares the Christian to 
the Socratic philosophy: ‘ Nec nova inferens ὅδε 
monia, sed vetera depellens ; nec adolescentiam vi- 
tians, sed omni bono pudoris informans,’ ἽΝ 


SECTION VII, 
OF THE PERSECUTIONS, 
Livy, xxx1x. ‘ Judicabant enim prudenti 
viri omnis divini humanique juris, nihil eae dissol- 
vende religionis esse, quam ubi non patrio, sed ex~ 
terno ritu sacrificaretur.’ « 
Suetonius, Claud. “ Judeos, impulsore Chresto, 
assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit.’ Suetonius, 
Nero: ‘ Afflicti suppliciis Christiani, genus h 
num superstitionis nove ac malefice.’ 
Tacitus, Ann. xv. *Sed non ope humana, Γ 
Jargitionibus Principis, aut Dem placamentis de- 
cedebat infamia, quin jussum incendium crederetur. 
Ergo abolendo rumori Nero subdidit reos, et quesi- 
tissimis pcenis affecit, quos, per flagitia invisos, vul- — 
gus Christianos appellabat, Auctor nominis ejus — 
Christus, qui, Tiberio imperante, per procuratorem _ 
Pontium Pilatum supplicio affectus erat. Repressa 
in presens exitiabilis superstitio rursus erumpebat, 
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non modo per Judwam, originem ejus mali, sed per 

urbem etiam, quo cuncta undique atrocia aut pu- 

denda confluunt celebranturque, Τρίτων primo cor- 
repti qui fatebanwur, deinde indicio eorum multitudo 
ingens, haud perinde in crimine incendii, quam odio 
humani generis convicti sunt. Et pereuntibus ad- 
dita ludibria, ut ferarum tergis contecti, laniatu ca- 
num interirent, aut crucibus affixi; aut flammandi, 
atque ubi defecisset dies, in usum nocturni luminis 
urerentur. Hortos suos ei spectaculo Nero obtule- 
rat, et Circense ludicrum edebat, habitu aurige 
permixtus plebi, vel circulo [curriculo legit Lipsius] 
insistens. Unde quamquam adversus sontes et 
novissima exempla meritos, miseratio oriebatur, tan- 
quam non utilitate publica, sed in sevitiam unius 
absumerentur.’ 

Martial, x. 
“Τὴ matutina nuper spectatus arena 

Mucius, imposuit qui sua membra focis, 

Si patiens fortisque tibi durusque videtur, 
Abderitane pectora plebis habes. 
Nam cum dicatur, tunica presente molesta, 

Ure manum, plus est dicere: Non facio.’ 

The following is believed to refer to persecutions 
of a Christian. Tacitus, Ann. x111. ‘ Et Pomponia 
Grecina, insignis foeemina, Plautio, qui ovans se de 

 Britanniis retulit, nupta, ac superstitionis externe 
rea, mariti judicio permissa. Isque prisco instituto, 
propinquis coram, de capite famaque conjugis cog- 
novit, et insontem nuntiavit. Longa huic Pompo- 
niw «tas, et continua tristitia fuit. Nam post Ju- 
liam, Drusi filiam, dolo Messallina:interfectam, per 
quadraginta annos, non cultu nisi lugubri, non 
animo nisi mesto egit. Idque illi, imperitante 
Claudio, impune, mox ad gloriam vertit.’ 
Juvenal, Sat. 1. 
‘ Pone Tigellinum: teda lucebis in illa, 

‘Qua stantes ardent, qui fixo gutture fumant, 

Et latum media sulcum diducit arena.’ 

Scholia Juvenalis:—‘ Nero maleficos homines teda 
* et papyro et cera supervestiebat, etsic ad ignem ad- 
moveri jubebat, ut arderent.’—*‘ Hc Scholiastes ille 
in illos versus Juvenalis, qui sine dubio de Christia- 
his dicti sunt.’ (Jos. Scaliger, Animadv. in Euseb.) 

Suetonius, Domit. ‘ Denique Flavium Clemen- 
tem, patruelem suum, contemtissime inertie, cujus 
filios, etiam tum parvulos, successores palam desti- 
naverat ; et, abolito priore nomine, alterum Vespa- 
sianum appellari jusserat, alterum Domitianum; 
repente, ex tenuissima suspicione, tantum non in 
ipso ejus consulatu interemit. Quo maxime facto 
maturavit sibi exitium.’ Also Dion Cassius, Lxvit. 
And in the same year Domitian put to death, 
beside many others, Flavius Clement the consul, 
alihough he was his cousin, and had for his wife 
Flavia Domitilla, who also was his relation. They 
were both accused of the crime of atheism. Upon 
which same account many others likewise, who had 
embraced the Jewish customs, were condemned. 
Some of whom were put to death, others suffered 
the confiscution of their goods. Domitilla was only 
banished into Pandateria. Glabrio, who had been 
consul with Trajan, accused also, beside other mat- 
iers, of the same crime with the rest, and because he 
had fought with wild beasts, he put to death: against 
whom he was particularly incensed from a principle 
of envy: for having sent for him in his consulship 
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to Albanum, at the time of the Juvenalia, he made 
him enter the lists with a great lion: but he was so 
Sar from being hurt in the combat, that with won- 
derful dexterity he killed the lion. (Kal τῷ αὐτῷ 
ἔτει ἄλλους τε πολλοὺς καὶ τὸν Φλαβίον KAhuerra 
ὑπατεύοντα, καίπερ ἀνέψιον ὄντα, καὶ γυναῖκα, καὶ 
αὐτὴν συγγενῆ ἑαυτοῦ, Φλαβίαν Δομιτίλλαν ἔχοντα, 
κατέσφαξεν 5 Δομιτιανός. - Ἐπηνέχθη δὲ ἀμφοῖν 
ἔγκλημα ἀθεότητος, ἐφ᾽ ἧς καὶ ἄλλοι ἐς τὰ τῶν Ἴου- 
δαίων ἤθη ἐξοκέλλοντες πολλοὶ κατεδικάσθησαν. Καὶ 
οἱ μὲν ἀπέθανον" οἱ δὲ τῶν γοῦν οὐσιῶν ἐστερήθησαν" 
ἡ δὲ Δομιτίλλα ὑπερωρίσθη μόνον εἰς Πανδατέρειαν. 
Τὸν δὲ Γλαβρίωνα τὸν μετὰ τοῦ Τραϊανοῦ ἄρξαντα, 
κατηγορηθέντα τά τε ἄλλα, καὶ οἷα οἱ πολλοὶ, καὶ ὅτι 
καὶ θηρίοις ἐμάχετο, ἀπέκτεινεν" ἐφ᾽ ᾧ που καὶ τὰ μά- 
λιστα ὀργὴν αὐτῷ ὑπὸ φθόνου ἔσχεν, ὅτι ὑπατεύοντα 
αὐτὸν ἐς τὸν ᾿Αλβανὸν ἐπὶ τὰ νεανισκεύματα ὠνο- 
μασμένα καλέσας, λέοντα ἀποκτεῖναι μέγαν ἠνάγ- 
κασε' καὶ ὃς οὗ μόνον οὐδὲν ἐλυμάνθη, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
εὐστοχώτατα αὐτὸν κατειργάσατο.) 
PLINY AND TRAJAN. 

C. Plinius Trajano Imp. S. (x.) ‘Solenne est 
mihi, domine, omnia, de quibus dubito, ad te re- 
ferre. Quis enim potest melius vel cunctationem 
meam regere, vel ignorantiam instruere? Cogni- 
tionibus de Christianis interfui nunquam: ideo 
nescio quid et quatenus aut puniri soleat, aut queri. 
Nec mediocriter hesitavi, sitne aliquod discrimen 
etatum, an quamlibet teneri nihi] a robustioribus 
differant : deturne pcenitentia venia, an ei qui om- 
nino Christianus fuit, desiisse non prosit: nomen 
ipsum, etiamsi flagitiis careat, an flagitia coheren- 
tia nomini puniantur. Interim in iis, qui ad me 
tanquam Christiani deferebantur, hunc sum secutus 
modum. Interrogavi ipsos, an essent Christiani.. 
Confitentes, iterum ac tertio interrogavi, supplicium 
minatus: perseverantes, duci jussi. Neque enim 
dubitabam, qualecunque esset quod faterentur, per- 
vicaciam certe, et inflexibilem obstinationem, de- 
bere puniri. Fuerunt alii similis amentie: quos, 
quia cives Romani erant, annotavi in urbem remit- 
tendos. Mox ipso tractu, [al. tractutu,] ut fieri 
solet, diffundente se crimine, plures species incide- 
runt. Propositus est libellus sine auctore, multorum 
nomina continens, qui negarent se esse Christianos, 
aut fuisse, quum, preeunte me, Deos appellarent, 
et imagini tue, quam propter hoe jusseram cum 
simulacris numinum afferri, thure ac vino supplica- 
rent, preterea maledicerent Christo: quorum nihil 
cogi posse dicuntur, qui sunt revera Christiani, 
Ergo dimittendos putavi. Alii ab indice nominati, 
esse se Christianos dixerunt, et mox negaverunt: 
fuisse quidem, sed desiisse, quidam ante triennium, 
quidam ante plures annos, non nemo etiam ante 
viginti quoque. Omnes et imaginem tuam Deo- 
rumque simulacra venerati sunt, ii et Christo ma- 
ledixerunt. Affirmabant autem, hanc fuisse sum- 
mam vel culpz sue vel erroris, quod essent soliti 
stato die ante lucem convenire ; carmenque Christo, 
quasi Deo, dicere secuminvicem: seque sacramento 
non in scelus aliquod obstringere, sed ne furta, ne 
latrocinia, ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem fal- 
lerent, ne depositum appellati abnegarent: quibus 
peractis morem sibi discedendi fuisse, rursusque 
coéundi ad capiendum cibum, promiscuum tamen, 
et innoxium: quod ipsum facere desiisse post edic- 
tum meum, quo secundum mandata tua heterias 
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esse vetueram. Quo magis necessarium credidi, ex 
duabus anciillis, que ministre dicebantur, quid esset 
veri et per tormenta querere. Sed nihil aliud 
inveni, quam superstitionem pravam et immodicam ; 
ideoque, dilata cognitione, ad consulendum te de- 
eurri. Visa est enim mihi res digna consultatione, 
maxime propter periclitantium numerum. Multi 
enim omnis etatis, omnis ordinis, utriusque sexus 
etiam, vocantur in periculum, et vocabuntur. Ne- 
que enim civitates tantum, sed vicos etiam atque 
agros superstitionis istius contagio pervagata est, 
que videtur sisti et corrigi posse. Certe satis con- 
stat, prope jam desolata templa ceepisse celebrari, 
et sacra solemnia diu intermissa repeti: passimque 
venire victimas, quarum adhuc rarissimus emptor 
inveniebatur. Ex quo facile est opinari, qu turba 
hominum emendari possit, si sit peenitenti locus.’ 

Trajanus Plinio S. ‘ Actum quem debuisti, mi 
Secunde, in excutiendis causis eorum, qui Christiani 
ad te delati fuerant, secutus es. Neque enim in 
universum aliquid, quod quasi certam formam ha- 
beat, constitui potest. Conquirendi non sunt: si 
deferantur et arguantur, puniendi sunt: ita tamen, 
ut qui negaverit se Christianum esse, idque re ipsa 
manifestum fecerit, id est, supplicando Diis nostris, 
quamvis suspectus in preeteritum fuerit, veniam ex 
peenitentia impetret. Sine auctore vero propositi 
libelli, nullo crimine, locum habere debent. Nam 
et pessimi exempli, nec nostri seculi est,’ 
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A rescript of Adrian, to the plowing effect, 
is preserved by Eusebius, H. E. Adrian to 
Minucius Fundanus. I have Rveive d a letter 
writien to me by the illustrious (λαμπροτάτου 
ἀνδρὸς) Serenius Granianus, whom you have sue- 
ceeded. It seems then to me, that this is an affair 
which ought not to be passed over without being 
examined into ; if it were only to prevent disturb- 
ance being given to people, and that room may not 
be left for informers to practise their wicked arts, 
If therefore the people of the province will appear 
publicly, and in a legal way charge the Christians, 
that they may answer for themselves in court ; let 
them take that course, and not proceed by importu- 
nate demands and loud clamours only (ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ 
ἀξιώσεσιν, οὐδὲ povais βοαῖς). For il is much the 
best method, if any bring accusations, that you 
should take cognisance of them. If then any one 
shall accuse, and make out any thing done contrary 
to the laws, do you determine according to the na- 
ture of the crime. (Εἴτις οὖν κατηγορεῖ καὶ δείκνυσί τι 
παρὰ τοὺς γόμους πράττοντας, οὕτως ὕριζε κατὰ τὴν 
δύναμιν τοῦ ἁμαρτήματος.) But, by Hercules, if 
the charge be only a calumny, do you take care to 
punish the author of it with the severity it deserves. 

Flavius Vopiscus (Hist. August.): ‘Sunt enim 
fEgyptii, (ut satis nosti,) viri ventosi, furibundi, 
jactantes, injuriosi . . novatores rerum . . versifica- 
tores, mathematici, aruspices, medici. Nam et 
Christiani, Samaritani, et quibus preesentia tempora 
cum enormi libertate displiceant. Ac nequis mihi 
gyptiorum irascatur, et meum esse credat, quod 
in literis retuli, Adriani epistolam .ex libris ’Phie- 
gontis liberti ejus proditam, ex qua penitus Aogyp- 
tiorum vita detegitur, indidii—‘ Aprranus Aug. 
Serviano Coss. 5, Aigyptum, quam mihi laudabas, 
Serviane carissime, totam didici levem, pendulam, 
et ad omnia fame momenta volitantem, Illi qui 
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Serapim colunt, Christiani sunt: et devoti- 
Serapi, qui se Christi episcopos dicunt. Nes 
illic archisynagogus Judaorum, nemo Samarite 
nemo Christianorum presbyter, non age CU 
non aruspes, non aliptes, a i 
quum Agyptuw venerit, ab Serepdemna 
rare, ab aliis cogitur Christam. Genus homi 
seditiosissimum, vanissimum, imperiosissimum, { 
vitas opulenta, dives, fecunda, in qua nemo 
otiosus. Alii vitrum conflant, ab aliis charta e 
citur, alii linyphiones sunt: omnes certe cujuse un 
que artis et videntur et habentur. Podagrosi quot 
agant habent: habent cwci quod agant: ne chira 
grici quidem apud eos otiosi vivunt. Unus i 
Deus est. Hunc Christiani, hune Julies hane 
omnes venerantur et gentes,’ etc.’ 4 
Epictetus: Εἶτα ὑπὸ μανίας μὲν δύναταί τις of 
διατεθῆναι πρὸς ταῦτα, καὶ ὑπὸ ἔθους of Penna % | 
The following rescript, attributed to An 5 
(Pius), or to his successor Marcus Aurelius (PI 
losophus), is given by Eusebius, H.E,1v, 7 
Emperor ..to the States of Asia sendeth greeting 
1 am well satisfied the Gods will not suffer such m 
to be concealed: for undoubtedly they are more 1 
cerned to punish those who refuse to worship them 
than you are. But you only confirm these men | 
their sentiments, and make them more obstinate, by y 
calling them impious, and giving them vexation : 
they are not so desirous to live, as to be pro 
and suffer death for their God. Hence they ec 
off victorious, lay ying down their lives, rather es 
do what you "demand of them. As for the ear 
quakes of the former or the present times, it 
not be improper to advise you to compare yourselve 
with them, and your sentiments with theirs: for 
when such things happen, you are dejected, but ¢ 
are full of confidence in God: and you, in thei 
rance you are in, neglect the other Gods, and 
rites, and the worship of the Immortal li 
And the Cunist1ans, who worship him, you bani 
and persecute to death. Before our time 
governors of provinces wrote to our deified fi 
about these men: to whom he wrote, that 
should not be molested, unless they did things co 
trary to the welfare of the Roman gov 
Many also have informed me about the same 
to whom I returned an answer agreeable to the 
script of my father (Adrian). If therefore 
person will still accuse any of these men as such, let 
the accused be acquitted, though he appear to be 
such a one ; and let the accuser be punished. & 
up at Ephesus, in the common assembly of Asia, 
Ammianus Marcellinus (xxv.) alludes to Mai 
Aurelius ( Philosophus) : οἱ λευκοὶ βόες Μάρκῳ τι 
Καίσαρι: “Av σὺ νικήσῃς, ἡμεῖς ἀπολούμεθα.. 
same Emperor Marcus speaks of the Christ 
(Meditations, x1.) : Οἷα ἐστὶν ἡ ψυχὴ, ἣ ἕτοιμος, ἐὲ 
ἤδη ἀπελυθῆναι δέῃ τοῦ σώματος, καὶ ἤτοι σβενθῆ 
ἢ σκεδασθῆναι, ἢ συμμεῖναι; τὸ δὲ ἕκοίμεν τι 
ἵνα ἀπὸ ἰδίας κρίσεως ἔρχηται, μὴ κατὰ ψιλὴν 
ταξιν, ὡς οἱ Χριστιανοί: ἀλλὰ λελογισμένως, καὶ « 
vis, καὶ ὥστε καὶ ἄλλον πεῖσαι, ἀτραγώδως. 
Ammianus Marc. speaks of one Marcia, under 
Commodus, as favouring the Christians (txx11.): 
Ἱστορεῖται δὲ αὕτη πολλά Te ὑπὲρ τῶν Χριστιανῶν. 
σπουδάσαι, καὶ πολλὰ αὐτοὺς εὐεργετηκέναι, ἅτε καὶ 
παρὰ τῷ Κομμόδῳ πᾶν δυναμένη. Victor, oer 
of the same: ‘Huic Marcia generis libertin 
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forma tamen meretriciisque artibus pollens, cum 
animum ejus penitus devinxisset, egresso e balneo, 
veneni poculum obtulit.’ 

Galen srits twice (De Differentia Pulsuum) : 
In one place he blames Achigenes for not giving a 
demonstration, nor so much as a probable reason of 
some things advanced by him; so that we seem ra- 
ther to be in a school of Moses, or Christ, where we 
must receive laws wilhout any reason assigned, and 
that in α point where demonstration ought not by 
any means to be omitted. (Κάλλιον γὰρ ἣν πολλῷ 
προσθεῖναι τινὰ, εἰ καὶ μὴ βέβαιαν ἀπόδειξιν, παραμυ- 
θίαν γοῦν ἱκανὴν, τῷ λόγῳ, περὶ τῶν ὄκτω ποιοτήτων, 
ἵνα μήτις εὐθὺς κατ᾽ ἄρχας, ὡς εἰς Μωῦσοῦ καὶ Χρισ- 
τοῦ διατριβὴν ἀφικόμενος νόμων ἀναποδείκτων ἀκούῃ, 
καὶ ταῦτα ἐν οἷς ἥκιστα xph.) In the other place Galen 
says: It is easier to convince the disciples of Moses 
and Christ, than physicians and philosophers, who are 
addicted to particulur sects. (Θᾶττον yap ἄν τις τοὺς 
ἀπὸ Μωῦσοῦ καὶ Χριστοῦ μεταδιδάξειεν, ἢ τοὺς ταῖς 
αἱρέσεσι προστετηκότας ἰατρούς τε καὶ φιλοσόφους.) 


SECTION VIII. 
GROTIUS ON ORACLES AND DEMONS. 

‘¢ Porphyrius in libro de Oraculis, apud Eusebium : 
Τὴν δὲ εὕρεσιν 6 θεὸς Αἰγυπτίοις ἐμαρτύρησε, Φοίνιξί 
“we καὶ Χαλδαίοις, Λυδοῖς τε καὶ Ἑβραίοις. Vere 
vie repertores Deus (Apollo scilicet) esse testatur 
fEgyptios, Pheenicas, Chaldwos, Lydos, et He- 
bros. Pareneticus ad Grecos, inter Justini opera: 
Μοῦνοι Χαλδαῖοι σοφίαν Adxov, ἤδ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ‘EBpaio, 

Αὐτογένητον ἄνακτα σεβαζόμενοι θεὸν ἁγνῶς. 
Soli Chaldei sapiunt, et Hebrea virim gens, 
Qui puro haud genitum venerantur pectore numen. 

Ὃ πρῶτον πλάσας μερόπων, Addu τε καλέσσαξ. 

Qui primum finxit mortalem, Adamque vocavit. 
De ipso Jesu Hecates oracula sunt duo; que ex 
Porphyrio transcripsit Eusebius, in Evangelica 
Demonstratione, lib. rr. 

“Orns μὲν ἀθανάτη ψυχὴ μετὰ σῶμα προβαίνει, 
Τιγνώσκει σοφίῃ τετιημένος" ἀλλά γε ψυχὴ 
᾿Ανέρος εὐσεβίῃ προφερεστάτη ἐστὶν ἐκείνου. 
Morte carere animas exutas corpore novit 
Quemcunque exornat sapient'a: sed pietate 

Est anima illius que longe excelluit omnes. 

Σῶμα μὲν ἀδρανέσιν βασάνοις αἰεὶ προβέβληται" 

Ψυχὴ δ᾽ εὐσεβέων εἰς οὐράνιον πόλον Ke. 

Illius invalidos corpus tulit usque dolores: 

Ast anima ascendit celestia templa piorum. 

Eorundem meminit ex eodem Porphyrio Augus- 
tinus, libro xrx. cap. 23. de Civitate Dei; ubi-et 
aliud affert oraculum, quo Apollo dixerit, legem 
omnium Deorum esse patrem, quem valde sancti 
honorant Hebrei. Oraculum Hecates, apud Por- 
phyrium, in Eusebio : 

*“HAv0or εἰσαΐουσα τεῆς πολυφράδμονος εὐχῆς, 

Ἣν θνητῶν φύσις εὗρε θεῶν ὑποθημοσύνῃσι. 

Advenio precibus sapientibus indigetata, 

Quas genus humanum monitu reperere Deorum. 

Τίπτε μ᾽ ἀεὶ θείοντος ἀπ᾽ αἰθέρος ὧδε χατίξζων 

Θειοδάμοις Ἑκάτην με θεὴν ἐπέδησας ἀνάγκῃ ; 

Cujus egens Hecaten me summo ex ethere tractam 

Carmine vinxisti, superos cui cogere fas est ? 

Et Apollinis apud eundem : 

Κλῦθί peu οὐκ ἐθέλοντος, ἐπεὶ μ᾽ ἐπέδησας ἀνάγκῃ. 

Invitum me audi, quando me lege ligasti. 

Hi sunt ‘ secretarum artium ritus, quibus affantur 
nescio quas potestates ;’ ut Arnobius loquitur: κατη- 


fica perficitur. 
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ναγκασμένους δούλους ταῖς ἐπωδαῖς πεποιηκότες, quasi 
eas sibi famulas carminibus fecissent ; ut Clemens 
explicat, Protr. p.18.init. Minarum formula est apud 
Jamblichum, in Mysteriis A°gyptiorum, lib. v1. 
cap. 5—7. Habet eadem Lucanus, lib. 1x. 158. 
seqq. in verbis Minoris Pompeii; et ex Porphyrio 
Eusebius, lib. v. cap. 10. Praparat. Alias formu- 
las comminationum habes apud Lucanum, ubi de 
Erichtho, vi. 730. seqq. agit ; et Papinium, ubi de 
Tiresia, Theb. 1v. 500. seqq. 

“ Porphyrius, De Abstinendo ab Animatis: Διὰ 
μέν τοι τῶν ἐναντίων καὶ ἡ ἅπασα γυητεία ἐκτελεῖται. 
Τούτους γὰρ μάλιστα καὶ τὸν προεστῶτα αὐτῶν ἐκτι- 
μῶσιν, οἱ τὰ κακὰ διὰ τῶν γοητειῶν πάσης φαντασίας 
ἐπιτηδεύοντες" οὗτοι γὰρ ἱκανοὶ διὰ τῆς τερατουργίας 
ἀπατῆσαι. Av αὐτῶν φίλτρα καὶ ἐρωτικὰ κατασκευά- 
ζουσιν οἱ κακοδαίμονες. ᾿Ακολασία γὰρ πᾶσα, καὶ 
πλούτων ἐλπὶς καὶ δόξης διὰ τούτων" καὶ μάλιστα ἣ 
ἀπάτη. Τὸ γὰρ ψεῦδος τούτοις οἰκεῖον" βούλονται 
γὰρ εἶναι θεοὶ, καὶ ἣ προεστῶσα δύναμις αὐτῶν δοκεῖν 
θεὸς εἶναι. Per illos oppositos Diis omnis ars male- 
Nam qui per malas artes animis 
illudere ac res pravas efficere student, illos spiritus 
et corum prasidem maxime colunt : possunt enim hi 
prodigiorum specie imponere. Per hos philira et 
alia ad amores pertinentia miseri homines sibi que- 
runt. Omnis enim mala libido, et opum spes et 
glorie ab his maxime spiritibus; precipue vero 
fraudes. Mendacium enim his proprium: Dii si- 
quidem esse volunt ; et qui eorum princeps est, Deus 
ipse haberi. Epist. ad Anebonem A°gyptium: Of 
δὲ εἶναι μὲν ἔξωθεν τίθενται Td ὑπήκοον γένος ἀπατη- 
λῆς φύσεως, παντόμορφόν τε καὶ πολύτροπον, ὕποκρι- 
νόμενον καὶ θεοὺς καὶ δαίμονας καὶ ψυχὰς τεθνηκότων" 
καὶ διὰ τοῦτο πάντα δύνασθαι τῶν δοκούντων ἀγαθῶν 
ἢ κακῶν εἶναι" ἐπεὶ εἰς τά γε ὄντως ἀγαθὰ, ἅπερ εἰσὶ 
κατὰ ψυχὴν, μηδὲν καθάπαξ συμβαλέσθαι δύνανται, 
μηδὲ εἰδέναι ταῦτα" ἀλλὰ κακοσχολεύεσθαι, καὶ τω- 
θάζειν καὶ ἐμποδίζειν πολλάκις τοῖς εἰς ἀρετὴν ἄφι- 
κουμένοις" πλήρεις τε εἶναι τύφου, καὶ χαίρειν ἀτμοῖς 
καὶ θυσίαις. Illi vero iilud quidem extra controver- 
siam ponunt, esse genus quoddam spirituum omni 
fraudulentia inserviens, multiforme, versutum ; quod 
modo Deos simulat, modo Demonas, modo mortuo- 
rum animas: eoque modo omnia 608 posse immit- 
tere, que bona queque mala habentur: ad vera 
autem bona, que in animo consistunt, nihil eos posse, 
neque eorum eos habere notitiam ; sed male uti otio, 
ludificari et impedire eos qui in via sunt ad vir- 
tutem; plenos esse fastus, gaudenies nidoribus ac 
victimis.” 


SECTION IX. 
MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS. 

Aristotle, (Met. x1.) after speaking of fables :"Qy 
εἴ τις χωρίσας αὐτὸ λάβοι μόνον τὸ πρῶτον, ὅτι θεοὺς 
ᾧοντο τὰς πρώτας αἰτίας εἶναι, θείως ἂν εἰρῆσθαι νο- 
μίσειε, καὶ, κατὰ τὸ εἰκὸς πολλάκις εὑρημένης εἰς τὸ 
δυνατὸν ἑκάστης καὶ τέχνης καὶ φιλοσοφίας καὶ πάλιν 
φθειρομένης, καὶ ταύτας τὰς δόξας ἐκείνων, οἷον λεί- 
ψανα, περισεσῶσθαι μέχρι τοῦ viv. Quorum si quis, 
distinctione facta, hoc tantum sumat quod primum 
fuit, quod Deos esse putarent primas substantias, 
divine dicta existimet, et, ut credibile est, sepius 
inventa quoad licuit omni arte et philosophia et ite- 
rum deperdita, hasce illorum opiniones, quasi reli- 
quias, ad hae tempora servatas fuisse. 

Plato, cited by Origen: Mera μὲν Aids ἡμεῖς" 
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ἄλλοι δὲ μετὰ ἄλλων δαιμόνων, Cwm Jove nos: cum 
aliis Diis alii. 

We are informed by Origen, Eusebius, and 
others, that Phlegon, a freedman of Adrian, re- 
corded in his Chronicles a great eclipse which hap- 
pened in the reign of Tiberius. 

Homer, Odyss. vit. Alcinous says : 
Ei δέ τις ἀθανάτων γε κατ᾽ οὐρανοῦ εἰλήλουθεν, 
Αλλο τι δὴ τόδ᾽ ἔπειτα θεοὶ περιμηχανόωνται. 

Αἰεὶ γὰρ τοπάρος γε θεοὶ φαίνονται ἐναργεῖς 

Ἡμῖν, εὖθ᾽ ἕρδωμεν ἀγακλειτὰς ἑκατόμβας 

Δαίνυνταί τε παρ᾽ ἄμμι καθήμενοι, ἔνθα περ ἡμεῖς. 

Εἰ δ᾽ ἄρα τις καὶ μοῦνος ἰὼν ξύμβληται ὁδίτης, 

Οὔτι κατακρύπτουσιν" ἐπεί σφισιν ἐγγύθεν εἰμὲν, 

ἽΩσπερ Κύὐκλωπές τε, καὶ ἄγρια φῦλα Γιγάντων. 

Quod si quis mortalium utique de εαἷο venerit, 

Aliud quippiam hoc deinceps Dii moliuntur, 

Semper enim antea quidem Dii apparent manifesti 

Nobis, quando facimus inelytos hecatombas 

Convivanturque apud nos sedentes, ubi scilicet nos. 

Si autem aliquis et solus occurrerit viator, 

Nequaguam occultant ; quoniam ipsos prope sumus, 

Quemadmodum Cyclopesque, et agrestes gentes 

Gigantum. 

Lucian mentions Prometheus as crucified: Ter- 
tullian, ‘ The cross of Caucasus.’ 

Seneca, Ep. rxx1. ‘ Idem esse dicebat Socrates 
veritatem et virtutem : quomodo illa non crescit, sed 
nec virtus quidem ; habet numeros suos: plena est.’ 

Seneca, Ep. x. ‘ Repeto memoria quam magno 
animo quedam verba projeceris, quam roboris 
plena. Gratulatus sum protinus mihi, et dixi: Non 
asummis labris ista venerunt, habent hz voces fun- 
‘damentum : iste homo non est unus e populo ; ad sa- 
lutem spectat. Sic loquere, sic vive. Vide ne te 
ulla res deprimat. Audacter Deum roga, nil illum 
de alieno rogaturus. Verum est quod apud Atheno- 
dorum inveni: Tunc scito esse te omnibus cupidita- 
tibus solutum, cum eo perveneris ut nihil Deum 
roges nisi quod rogare possis palam. Sic vive cum 
hominibus tanquam Deus videat: sic loquere cum 
Deo tanquam homines audiant.’ Also, Ep. x. 
* Nunc enim quanta dementia est hominum! tur- 
pissima vota Diis insusurrant; si quis admoverit 
. aurem, conticescent,’ So Horace: 

‘Vir bonus, omne forum quem spectat et omne 
tribunal, 

Quandocunque Deos vel porco vel bove placat, 

Jane pater, clare, clare cum dixit, Apollo, 

Labra movet, metuens audiri: Pulchra Laverna, 

Da mili fallere, da justo sanctoque videri; 

Noctem peccatis, et fraudibus objice nubem.’ 

So Persius, Sat. 11, 
‘ Funde merum genio! non tu prece poscis emaci, 

Que nisi seductis nequeas committere Divis., 

At bona pars procerum tacita libavit acerra, 

Haud cuivis promptum est, murmurque humiles- 

que susurros 

Tollere de templis, et aperto vivere voto,’ 

Callim, H. Apoll. 

Αὐτοὶ viv κατοχῆες ἀνακλίνεσθε πυλάων, 

Αὐταὶ δὴ κλήϊδες, ὁ γὰρ θεὸς οὐκέτι μακράν. 

Plato said we were not tempted of God (De 
Rep. 11.): Αἰτία ἑλομένου" θεὸς δ᾽ ἀναίτιος. Causa 
penes optantem: Deus extra culpam. Wise men 
were supposed to have power over fate, Zoroaster : 
Μὴ σύγε αὔξανε τὴν εἱμαρμένην. Fatum augere noli. 
Ptolemeus: Δύναται ὅ ἐπιστήμων πολλὰς ἀποτρέ- 
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ψασθαι ἐνεργείας τῶν ἀστέρων. Potest vir sapien 
multas astrorum efficientias avertere. “ee 
Menander : it 
Θεῷ δὲ Ove διὰ τέλους δίκαιος dv, — 
Μὴ λαμπρὸς ὧν ταῖς xAaubow ὡς τῇ καρδίᾳ. 
Deo sacrifica semper ingenio probo, 4 
Neu tu albam vestem magis quam mores ind 
Cicero, De N. Deor. 11. ‘ Cultus autem 
est optimus, idemque castissimus atque sanctisi 
mus, plenissimusque pietatis ; ut eos semper pur 
integra, incorrupta et mente et voce veneremul 
De Legibus, 11. ‘ Caste jubet lex adire ad Deos 
animo videlicet,in quo sunt omnia.’ Persius, Sat. 1 

‘ Quin damus id Superis, de magna quod dare lan¢ 
Non possit magni Messale lippa propago, ' 
Compositum jus fasque animi, sanctosque Te 

cessus ty 
Mentis, et incoctum generoso pectus honesto? 
Hoc cedo, ut admoveam templis, et farre litabo.” 
Porphyry tells us, that at the temple of Ep : 
rus it was written : = 
᾿Αγνὸν χρὴ vnoio θυώδεος ἐντὸς ἰόντα . ὯΝ 

ἜΚκμμεναι" ἁγνείη δ᾽ ἔστι, φρονεῖν ὅσια. ἱ 
Castus odorati venias ad limina templi; | 
Fas jubet : at castum est, sancta fovere animo, _ 

Thucydides, 1. Μήτε ἑορτὴν ἄλλο τι ἡγεῖσθαι, ἢ τὸ 
τὰ δέοντα πρᾶξαι. Neque diem festum aliud 
putare, quam officium facere. Diogenes: A 
ἀγαθὸς οὐ πᾶσαν ἡμέραν ἑορτὴν iyyetra:; Vir 
nonne omnem diem festum habet ? zo. 
Seneca, cited by Lactantius: ‘ Vultisne De 
cogitare magnum et placidum et majestate leni ve- 
rendum, amicum et semper in proximo? Non im- 
molationibus et sanguine multo colendum ; sed 
mente pura, honestoque proposito. Non templa illi, — 
congestis in altitudinem saxis, extruenda sunt: in 
suo cuique consecrandus est pectore.’ + 
Ovid, Amor, 111, a 

‘Qua, quia non licuit, non facit; illa facit, = 
Ut jam servaris bene corpus, adultera mens est: 
Omnibus exclusis, intus adulter erit,’ ae 

Seneca, Contr. vr. ‘ Incesta est etiam sine stu 

que cupit stuprum.’ De Benefic. rv. ‘ Non ἢ 

merito in numerum peccantium refertur, que 

dicitiam timori prestitit, et non sibi.’ { 
Persius, Sat. 1v. 

‘ Ut nemo in sese tentat descendere! Nemo, 
Sed precedenti spectatur mantica tergo. 
Seneca, Ep. — ‘ Ita dico, Lucili, sacer inter ne 

Spiritus sedet, malorum bonorumque nostrorom ob- 
servator et custos: hic prout a nobis tractatus est, 
ita nos ipse tractat. Bonus vir sine Deo nemo est, 
Zaleucus, with Diodorus Siculus: Ἔχειν 
ψυχὴν καθαρὰν πάσης κακίας" ws τῶν θεῶν od xe 
τῶν τῶν πονηρῶν θυσίαις τε καὶ δαπάναις, ἀλλὰ τοῖ 
τῶν ἀγαθῶν ἀνδρῶν δικαίαις τε καὶ καλαῖς ἐπιτ' 
δεύσεσι. Omnis malitia pura mens esto: 
enim gaudent Dii pravorum hominum sacrif 
impendiis, sed justis et honestis bonorum 
Of Marriage: Euripides, Andromache : 
οὐδὲν yap καλὸν, 
Δυοῖν γυναικοῖν ἄνδρ᾽ ἕν᾽ ἡνίας ἔχειν" 
᾿Αλλ᾽ εἰς μίαν βλέποντες εὐναίαν κύπριν 
Στέργουσιν, ὅστις μὴ κακῶς οἰκεῖν θέλῃ. 
non etenim decet, 
Unum imperare feeminis binis virum: 
Contentus uno conjugis vivat toro, 
Quicunque cupiet rite curatam domum. 


AMONG THE HEATHENS. 


On the same subject, Anaxandrides : 
Ὁ yap δίαυλός ἐστιν αἰσχύνην ἔχων. 
Reciprocum iter hoc nunquam vacat infamia. 
Of Humanity: Terence, Heaut. 
‘ Homo sum : bumani nihil a me alienum puto,’ 
So the proverb: * Homo homini Deus.’ So Horace : 
‘ Cur eget indignus quisquam te divite ?’ 
Also in Mimus: 

* Bona comparat presidia misericordia.’ 

As to Oaths, Pythagoras taught: Μὴ ὀμνύναι 
θεούς' ἀσκεῖν yap αὐτὸν δεῖν ἀξιόπιστον παρέχειν. 
Non jurandum per Deos: quemque enim id curare 
debere, ut nec jurato sibi credatur. So Marcus An- 
toninus (Aurelius), describing a good man: Μήτε 
ὅρκον δεόμενος. Cut juramento uti non sit opus. 
And Sophocles, (Ed. Col. 

Οὔ τοι σ᾽ ὑφ᾽ ὅρκου γ᾽, ds κακὸν, πιστώσομαι. 

Nolo te adigere jurejurando, ut malum. 

Of Contentment : Euripides : 

Ἐπεὶ τί δεῖ βροτοῖσι πλὴν δυοῖν μόνον, 

Δήμητρος ἀκτῆς πώματός θ᾽ ὑδρηχόου ; 

ἽΑπερ πάρεστι, καὶ πέφυχ᾽ ἡμᾶς τρέφειν. 

Homini quid est necesse preterquam duo, 

Cereale germen atque limpharum latex ? 

Que sunt parata semper, et vite satis. 

So Lucan : ‘Satis est populo fluviusque Ceresque.’ 
‘So Aristides: Ἐσθῆτος γὰρ, οἶμαι, kat σκέπης, καὶ 
τροφῆς δεόμεθα. Opus nimirum habemus veste, tecto, 
et alimentis. 

Of the Divine Essence Grotius gives the follow- 
ing accounts from various authors: ‘ Primum prin- 
cipium Plato vocat Patrem ; secundum principium, 
omnium Causam et Presidem; in epistola ad Her- 
miam, Erastum, et Coriscum: idipsum Mentem 
vocat Plotinus libro περὶ τριῶν ἀρχικῶν ὑποστάσεων : 
Numenius, Δημιουργὸν Opificem, item Filium: 
Amelius, Λόγον. Ut videre est apud Eusebium lib. 
x1. cap. 17—19. Vide et Cyrillum lib. contra Ju- 
lian, 111.1v. et vir. Chalcidius, ad Timzum, pri- 
mum nominat summum Deum ; secundum, Mentem, 
vel Providentiam; tertium, Animam Mundi, vel 
Mentem secundam. Mox tria hee sic discriminat : 
Jubens, Ordinans, Insinuans. De secundo sic idem : 

ὁ Ratio Dei Deus est humanis rebus consulens ; que 
~ causa est hominibus bene beateque vivendi, si non 
concessum sibi munus summo a Deo negligant. 
Pythagorici ternarium numerum perfectum summo 
Deo assignant,’ ait Servius, ad Eclogam septimam.” 

Porphyry (Cyril. vitt.): Γένος εἶναί τι θεῶν, ods δὴ 
καὶ τρέπεσθαι κατὰ καιροὺς εἰς ἀνθρώπους. Genus 
quoddam Deorum esse, quod suo tempore in homines 
mutetur. 

Plato, de Rep, 11. thus describes the life and 
death of the Good Man Crucified: Μαστιγώσεται, 
στρεβλώσεται, δεδήσεται, ἐκκαυθήσεται TH ὀφθαλμώ" 
τελευτῶν, πάντα κακὰ παθὼν, ἀνασχινδυλευθήσεται. 
Cedetur, torquebitur, et vincla patietur, eruentur 
ili oculi, atque demum omnia mala perpessus, sus- 
pendetur. ΓΑνασχινδυλευθῆναι the Scholiast, 
ἀντὶ τοῦ dvackoAomicOjva Timeus, ἀνασκολοπι- 
σθῆναι, ἀνασταυρωθῆναι" Stephanus, ἀνασκολοπισθῆ- 
vat, in palum tolli, in crucem tolli. Stephanus, 
σκόλοψ' preacutus palus, vallus, idem cum orav- 
pos et xdpat.] Imitated by Cicero, de Rep. 111. 
‘Bonus ille vir vexetur, rapiatur; manus ei de- 
nique afferantur, effodiantur oculi; damnetur, 
vinciatur, uratur.’ So Seneca (in Lactantius) : 
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‘ Hic est ille homo honestus ; qui, sive toto cor- 
pore tormenta patienda sunt, sive flamma ore re- 
cipienda est, sive extendenda per patibulum ma- 
nus, non querit quid patiatur, sed quam bene,’ 
Menander: 
Οὗτος κράτιστός ἐστ᾽ ἀνὴρ, ὦ Topyla, 
“Oortis ἀδικεῖσθαι πλεῖστ᾽ ἐπίσταται βροτῶν. 
O Gorgia, ille vir virorum est optimus, 
Qui melius aliis callet ferre injurias. 
Also Euripides : 

Πίμπρα, κάταιθε σάρκας, ἐμπλήσθητί μου 

Πίνων κελαινὸν αἷμα" πρόσθε γὰρ κάτω 

Γῆς εἶσιν ἄστρα, yi τ᾽ ἄνεισ᾽ εἰς αἰθέρα, 

Πρὶν ἐξ ἐμοῦ σοι θῶπ᾽ ἀπαντῆσαι λόγον. 

Ure hee cremaque membra, et impletor met 

Potans rubentem sanguinem: in terram prius 

Descendet ather, terra se in celum feret, 

Quam noster unquam sermo aduletur tibi. 
gee that exquisite place of A‘schylus, cited by 

ato: 

Οὐ γὰρ δοκεῖν ἄριστος, ἀλλ᾽ εἶναι θέλει" 

Βαθεῖαν ἄλοκα διὰ φρενὸς καρπούμενος, 

᾿Αφ᾽ ἧς τὰ κεδνὰ βλαστάνει βουλεύματα. 

Namque allaborat esse, non credi optimus ; 

Sulcos profundos corde demersos gerens, 

Unde illa sese pulchra consilia exerunt. 

Augustine : ‘Apud Ciceronem et Platonem alios- 
que ejusmodi scriptores, multa sunt acute dicta et 
leniter calentia, sed in iis omnibus hoc non invenio ; 
Δεῦτε πρός pe πάντες οἱ κοπιῶντες καὶ πεφορτισ- 
μένοι." 


In the following Sections it is merely intended 
to give a general idea of the arguments and phra- 
seology of Cersus, Lucian, Porpnyry, and Ju- 
LIAN, where they speak against Christianity. All 
passages printed in Italics throughout this Col- 
lection are translations from Greek. 


SECTION X. 
ATTACKS BY CELSUS.—A. ἢ. 180. 

Most of the information we have about Celsus is 
derived from Origen’s Eight Books against him. 
The book which Celsus wrote against the Christians 
was entitled, Tue Truz Worp. (Kal περιεγράψαμεν 
ἐν ὀκτὼ βιβλίοις πάντα ὅσα πρέπον εἶναι ἐνομίσαμεν 
ὑπαγορεῦσαι πρὸς τὸν ἐπιγεγραμμένον Κέλσου 
ἀληθῆ λόγον. Or.c. Cels. νττ1.) 

He speaks of Christians teaching their principles 
privately, and holding assemblies contrary to law, 
and hiding themselves because they were sought 
for to be put to death. (Μετὰ ταῦτα περὶ τοῦ κρύφα 
Χριστιανοὺς τὰ ἀρέσκοντα ἑαυτοῖς ποιεῖν καὶ διδάσκειν 
εἰπὼν, καὶ ὅτι οὐ μάτην τοῦτο ποιοῦσιν, ἅτε διωθούμε- 
vou τὴν ἐπηρτημένην αὐτοῖς δίκην τοῦ θανάτου. Lib. 1.) 
. The Jew introduced by Celsus speaks: ‘ But my 
prophet said formerly at Jerusalem, that the Son of 
God will come a judge of good men and a punisher 
of the wicked.’ ("AA εἶπεν 6 ἐμὸς προφήτης ἐν 
Ἱεροσολύμοις ποτὲ, ὅτι ἥξει Θεοῦ ids, τῶν ὅσίων 
κριτὴς, καὶ τῶν ἀδίκων κολαστής. Lib. 1.) The same 
Jew says: “ There are innumerable who confute 
Jesus, affirming that of themselves were said those 
things which were prophesied of concerning him. 
For what reason could we reject him whom we had 
before spoken of? was it that we might be more 
severely punished than other men? The prophets 
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say, that he whois to come is great, and a prince, and 
lord of all the earth, and of all nations and armies. 
I could say many things concerning the affair of 
Jesus, and those true too, different from those writ- 
ten by the disciples of Jesus; but I purposely omit 
them.’ (Ὅτι πολλὰ ἔχων λέγειν, καὶ ἀληθῆ, περὶ τῶν 
κατὰ Ἰησοῦν γενομένων, καὶ od παραπλήσια τοῖς ὑπὸ 
μαθητῶν τοῦ Ἰησοῦ γραφείσιν, ἑκὼν ἐκεῖνα παρα- 
λείπω. Lib. 11.) 

Afterwards he says: ‘ Some of the believers, as 
if they were drunk, take a liberty to alter the Gos- 
pel from the first. writing, three or four ways, or 
oftener ; that when they are pressed hard, and one 
reading has heen confuted, they may disown that, 
and flee to another.’ (Μετὰ ταῦτά, τινας τῶν πιστευ- 
όντων, φησιν, ὡς ἐκ μέθης ἥκοντας, εἰς τὸ ἐφεστάναι 
αὐτοῖς μεταχαράττειν ἐκ τῆς πρώτης γραφῆς τὸ εὖ 
αγγέλιον τριχῆ καὶ τετραχῆ, καὶ πολλαχῆ, κ-. A. 
Lib, 11.) 

Celsus says: ‘ The composers of the genealogies 
of Jesus were very extravagant in making him to 
descend from the first man and the Jewish kings. 
And he thinks he says somewhat very extraordi- 
nary, when he observes, that the car penter’s wife 
was ignorant of her high original.’ (Φησὶ δὲ ἀπηυ- 
θαδῆσθαι τοὺς γενεαλογήσαντας ἀπὺ τοῦ πρώτου φύν- 
τος καὶ τῶν ἐν Ἰουδαίοις “βασιλέων τὸν Ἰησοῦν" καὶ 
οἵεταί τι εἰσφέρειν γενναῖον, ὅτι οὐκ ἂν ἡ τοῦ τέκ 
Tovos γυνὴ τηλικούτου γένους τυγχάνουσα ἠγνόει. 
Lib, 11.) 

Celsus asks, " Why may we not worship angels, 
and demons, and heroes? Why, the only reason is, 
- because It is impossible to serve two masters.’ 

Of that saying of Jesus, ‘It is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle, than fora rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God,’ he says, it 
was plainly taken from Plato: but Jesus had spoiled 
the observation of Plato, who says, “ To be very 
good and very rich is impossible.’ (Μετὰ ταῦτα τὴν 
κατὰ τῶν πλουσίων ἀπόφασιν τοῦ Ἰησοῦ εἰπόντος, 
Εὐκοπώτερον κάμηλον... φησὶν, ᾿Αντικρὺς ἀπὸ Πλάτω- 
vos εἰρῆσθαι, τοῦ Ἰησοῦ παραφθείροντος τὸ Πλατονι- 
κὺν, ἐν οἷς εἶπεν ὁ Πλάτων" Ὅτι ἀγαθὸν ὄντα διαφε- 
ρόντως, καὶ πλοῦσιον εἶναι διαφερόντως ἀδύνατον. 
Lib. v1.) Celsus also somewhere says, that the 
precept of turning the other cheek to the smiter is 
an old saying expressed in a homely manner. 

Origen adds: But Celsus insinuates thut we give 
this encouragement to sinners, because we are not 
able to persuade any really good and honest men: 
and therefore we open the doors to the most wicked 
and abandoned. 

He pretends, says Origen, that Christians argue 
miserably, when they say, that the Son of God is 
the Word himself: and he thinks he makes good his 
charge, in that after we have affirmed the Son of 
God to be the Word, we do not show him to be a 
pure and holy Word, but a miserable man, con- 
demned, scourged, and crucified. 

By way of ridicule Celsus speaks of the blood 
which flowed from the body of Jesus when on the 
cross. (Εἶτά, φησιν 6 Κέλσος, Ti καὶ ἀνασκολοπι- 
ξομένου τοῦ σώματος ποῖος ἰχώρ. 

Οἷος πέρ τε ῥέει μακάρεσσι θεοῖσιν, 

Ἐκεῖνος μὲν οὖν παίζει. Lib. 11.) 
Referring, as Origen justly supposes, to John ΧΙΧ, 

After this he adds, says Origen: * To the sepul- 
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chre of Jesus there came two angels, as is δὰ 
some, or, as by others, one only.’ He had obse 
I think, that Matthew and Mark mention o ἊΝ ' 
Luke and John two. (Ὅτι καὶ πρὸς τὸν αὐτοῦ 
Ἰησοῦ τάφον ἱστόρηνται ἐληλυθέναι ὑπό τινων. 
ἄγγελοι δύο, ὑπό τινων δὲ εἷς" οὐκ adel 7 
Ματθαῖον μὲν καὶ Μάρκον ἕνα ἱστορηκέναι, ἶ 
καὶ Ἰωάννην δύο" ἅπερ οὐκ ἦν ἐναντία. Lib. ν.) 

‘ Some of them say: Do not examine, but b 
Thy faith shall save thee: and, The wisdom ¢ 
world is evil, and folly good. ” (Χρῆσθαι τῷ, 

ἐξέταζε, ἀλλὰ πίστευσον" καὶ, Ἢ πίστις σου σώσε εἰ σ 
Καί φησιν αὐτοὺς λέγειν, Κακὸν ἡ ἐν τῷ βίῳ « 
ἀγαθὸν δὲ ἡ μωρία. Lib. 1.) 

“ Notwithstanding the many divisions and c ; 
tions which there are among them,’ says Celaus, 9 
may hear them all saying :—The world is erueifi 
unto me, and I unto the world. (Πάντων. δέ, gn 

σιν, ἀκούσῃ... λεγόντων τὸ, ᾿Ἐμοὶ κόσμος στα 

κἀγὼ τῷ κόσμῳ. Lib. v.) 

After this, says Origen, he brings in his J 
arguing against Jesus in this manner: First, ths 
he pretended he was born of a virgin. Then νος 

proacheth him with his birth in a Jewish ὃ 
and of a poor woman of that country, who subs 
by the labour of her hands: and he says, she™ 
put away by her husband, who was a carpenter | 
trade, he having found that shewas guilty of at 
tery. Then he says, that having been turned 
doors by her husband, she wandered about ina sha a 

Sul manner, till she had brought forth Jesus in « 
obscure place, and that he, being in want, served in ἡ 
Egypt for a livelihood ; and having there lea 
some charms, such as the Egyptians are fond of, he vu 
returned home. And then valuing himself upor ἡ 
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those powers, he set up himself for a God. (Lib. 1,} 
After these things, says Origen, the Jew in C 
sus, instead of the Magians, in the Gospels, sai ys 
‘It was given out by Jesus, that Chaldeans were 
moved at the time of his birth, to come and worshit 
him asa God, when he was but a little child; and 
this was told to Herod the tetrarch ; who issued ou 
an order to have all killed, who had been born t 
about that time, intending to kill him with the s 
lest, if he should live to mature age, he ae 
the government.’ 
In another place Celsus has these words : 
if he (Herod) was afraid, that when you weree a 
of age, you should reign in his stead, why did yor 
not reign when you were of age? But so far fron 
that, the Son of God wanders about, cringing lik 
a necessitous beggar: or, as some may choose 
should be rendered: Skulking from place to 
as if he was afraid of being taken up.’ (Ei δ᾽ 
μὴ σὺ αὐξηθεὶς ἀντ᾽ ἐκείνου βασιλεύσῃ," τί dred 
ἡὐξήϑην, od βασιλεύεις, ἀλλ᾽ ὃ τοῦ Θεοῦ παῖς οὔτ 
ἀγενῶς ἀγείρεις, κυπτάξων [al. κρυπτάξων] ὑπὸ 
βου, καὶ περιφθειρόμενος ἄνω κάτω. Lib. 1.) ἢ 
Celsus says, that Jesus taking to himself ten δ 
eleven abjects, vile publicans and sailors, went abou 
with them getting his subsistence in a base αἱ 
shameful manner. (Δέκα εἶπεν, ἢ ἕνδεκά τινας bap- 
τησάμενον τὸν Ἰησοῦν ἑαυτῷ ἐπιῤῥήτους ἀνθρώπους 
τελῶνας καὶ ναύτας τοὺς πονηροτάτους, μετὰ το 
τῇδε κἀκεῖσε αὐτὸν ἀποδεδρακέναι, αἰσχρῶς καὶ yal 
χρὼς τροφὰς συνάγοντα. Lib. 1.) τῇ 
He asks us, says Origen, ‘ By what reasons ar 
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ye induced to think him the Son of God?’ And he 
makes us answer: ‘ Because we know his death was 
undergone for the destruction of the parent of evil.’ 
And soon after: Here he makes us answer him, 
* That we therefore have thought him to be the Son 
of God, because he healed the lame and the blind, 
and, as you say, raised the dead.’ (“Ort διὰ τοῦτ᾽ 
ἐνομίσαμεν αὐτὸν εἶναι Tidy Θεοῦ, ἐπεὶ χωλοὺς καὶ 
τυφλοὺς ἐθεράπευσεν. Προστίθησι δὲ καὶ τὸ, ὡς ὑμεῖς 
φατε ἀνίστη νεκρούς. Lib. τ.) 

The Jew in Celsus still goes on, saying more 
foolish things. ‘Ifhe foretold who should betray 
him and who should deny him, how came it to pass 
that they did not fear him as a God, so that the one 
should not dare to beiray him, nor the other to deny 
him? But they betrayed him, and denied him; so 
little did they regard him. He was put to death, 
and suffered, having convinced no man in his life- 
time, not so much as his disciples.’ 

* Tt was God,’ says Celsus, ‘ who foretold these 
things; therefore there was a necessity that they 
should come to pass. God therefore compelled his 
own disciples and prophets, with whom he ate and 
drank, to be wicked and abominable, for whose wel- 
fare. above all others he ought to have been con- 
cerlled. Never did man betray another with whom 
he sat at table.” (“Ort ἀνθρώπῳ 6 κοινωνήσας τραπέ- 
Sns ovn by αὐτῷ ἐπιβουλεύσειεν. Ei δὲ ἀνθρώπῳ οὐκ 
ἂν ἐπιβουλεύσειε, πολλῷ πλέον 6 Θεῷ συνευωχηθεὶς 
ov ἂν αὐτῷ ἐπίβουλος ἐγένετο. Lib. 11.) ‘ Here he 
who sits at table with God, betrays him; and, 
which is still worse, God himself lays snares for 
those who sit at table with him, making them im- 
pious traitors.’ 

He reproaches Jesus with the gall and the vine- 
gar, as if he was eager to drink, and was not able 
patiently to endure thirst; which comnivn people 
often bear contentedly. 

Celsus ina rude and abusive manner says: ‘ What 
difference can there be for a God to eat the flesh of 
lambs, and drink gall and vinegar, or to eat any 
other impurity?’ (Ἐπεὶ φησὶ, τί yap ἄλλο ἦν θεῷ Td 
προβάτων σαρκὰς ἐσθίειν, καὶ χολὴν, ἢ ὄξος πίνειν, 
πλὴν σκατοφαγεῖν. Lib. vit.) 

᾿ς Celsus: ‘ They who conversed with him when 
alive, and heard his voice, and followed him as their 
master ; when they saw him under punishment, and 
dying, were so far from dying with him, or for him, 
or being induced to despise sufferings, that they 
denied they were his disciples: but now-a-days you 
die with him, 

He goes on: ‘ When he was neglected in the 
body, he was continually preaching to all men: but 
when he should have given full assurance to all 
men, he shows himself privately to one woman, and 
his associates. When he was punished, he was 
seen by all; but when risen, by one: the contrary 
to which ought rather to have been... If he would be 
hid, why was there a voice from heaven, declaring 
him to be the Son of God? And if he would not be 
hid, why did he suffer? why did he die?’ 

Celsus allows, that others, as well as the 
Christians, had disallowed the divinity of Gods 
made with hands, forasmuch as oftentimes they 
were formed by wicked men. (Aéywv, αὐτοὺς διὰ 
τοῦτο μὴ νομίζειν αὐτοὺς χειροποιήτους θεούς. Lib. 1.) 

Celsus argues thus against a resurrection: ‘ God 
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may give everlasting life to the soul: but dead 
bodies, as Heraclitus says, are more contemptible 
than dung. To make flesh, full of filthinesses not 
fit to be named, eternal, is a thing so unreasonable, 
that God neither can nor will do it: for he is him- 
self the reason of all things in nature ; and there- 
fore can no more do any thing contrary to reason, 
than contrary to himself.’ 

It is with regard to the resurrection that, as Ori- 
gen says: Celsus called the Christians a sort of 
men that were very fond of the body. (Δέγει δ᾽ 
ἡμᾶς εἶναι καὶ φιλοσώματον γένος. Lib. vit.) 

‘At first, says Celsus, ‘ they were few in number, 
and then they were of one mind: but, being in- 
creased, and spread abroad, they divide again and 
again, and every one will have-a party of his own ; 
which is what they were disposed to of old. (CAp- 
χόμενοι piv, φησὶν, ὀλίγοι τε ἦσαν, καὶ ev ἐφρόνουν" 
ἐς πλῆθος δὲ σπαρέντες, αὖθις αὖ τέμνονται, καὶ σχί- 
ζονται, καὶ στάσεις ἰδίας ἔχειν ἕκαστοι θέλουσι, Kk. As 
Lib. 111.) 

Celsus, says Origen, brings in his fictitious per- 
son of a Jew, bespeaking the Jewish believers in 
this manner: ‘ What ailed you, fellow-cilizens, that 
ye left the law of your country? and seduced by 
him, to whom we spoke just now, you have deserted 
us to go to another name, and another way of liv- 
ing. Again: ‘When we had taken and punished 
him, who led you about like brute beasts, you have, 
notwithstanding, forsaken the law of your country. 
How can you begin upon our sacred books, and 
afterwards disregard them, when you have no other 
foundation but our law?’ 

‘ The Jews therefore, says Celsus, ‘ being a dis- 
tinct nation, and having the proper laws of their 
country, which they still carry about with them, 
—together with a religion, such as it is—however 
those of their country, act like other men; foras- 
much as all follow the institutions of their own 
country, whatever they are. But if another ap- 
pears, I should ask them, whence they came, and 
what country laws they have for their rule. They 
will answer, None at all: for they descend from 
the same original; and they have received their 
master and leader from the same country: and yet 
they have revolted from the Jews. 

Celsus says, he had seen wiih some presbyters 
of our religion, books, in a barbarous language, 
containing the names of demons, and other charms: 
and he says, that those presbyters of our religion 
professed nothing good, but every thing hurtful to 
mankind. (Ev οἷς ἔφησεν ἑωρακέναι παρά τισι πρεσ- 
βυτέροις τῆς ἡμετέρας δόξης βιβλία βάρβαρα, δαι- 
μόνων ὀνόματα ἔχοντα, καὶ τερατείας, x. A, Lib. v1.) 

‘They cannot,’ he says, ‘so much as endure the 
sight of temples, altars, statues.’ (Οὐκ ἀνέχονται 
νεὼς ὁρῶντες, καὶ βωμυὺς, kal ἀγάλματα. Lib. vii.) 
However, he adds: ‘ Nor do the Persians erect 
temples.’ In another place Origen observes: Cel- 
sus says, that we erect no statues, altars, or temples. 
(Ἡμᾶς βωμοὺς, καὶ ἀγάλματα, καὶ νεὼς ἱδρύσθαι 
φεύγειν. Lib. vit.) 

Origen: If you will observe the senate of the 
church of God and the senate in every cily, you 
will find some senators of the church worthy to 
govern in the cify of God all over the world, if 
there were such a thing: and, on the other hand, 
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you will find that the senators of the cities have 
nothing in their behaviour to render them worthy of 
the distinction allotted to them. (Οὕτω δὲ καὶ Bov- 
λὴν ἐκκλησίας Θεοῦ βουλῇ τῇ καθ᾽ ἑκάστην πόλιν 
συνεξετάζων, εὗροις ἄν τινες ὧν τῆς ἐκκλησίας βου- 
λευταὶ ἄξιοι εἴσιν, εἴτις ἐστιν ἐν τῷ παντὶ πόλις τοῦ 
Θεοῦ, ἐν ἐκείνῃ πολιτεύεσθαι. Lib. viii.) 

Celsus: ‘ When others invite men to the myste- 
ries, they invite men after this manner: ‘Whoever 
has clean hands, and a good understanding: or, 
whosoever is pure from vice, whose soul is con- 
scious of no evil, and lives according to the law of 
righteousness, let him come hither. Now let us 
see whom they invite: ‘Whoever,’ say they, * is 
α sinner, whoever is ignorant, whoever is silly, and, 
in a word, whoever is miserable, these the kingdom 
of God receives. Whom do you mean by sin- 
neRS? Do you not thereby intend thieves, house- 
breakers, poisoners, sacrilegious, and the like?’ 


SECTION ΧΙ, 
ATTACKS BY LUCIAN.—A. ἢ. 180. 

Peregrinus, according to Lucian’s character of 
him, in the treatise De Morte Peregrini, was a 
person who rambled from place to place, and from 
one sect of philosophy to another. Having been 
guilty of parricide and other crimes, as our author 
says, he was obliged for a while to leave his native 
country, and travel abroad. At which time he 
learned the wonderful doctrine of the Christians, by 
conversing with their priests and scribes near Pa- 
lestine: and in a short time he show:d they were 
but children to him; for he was prophet, high-priest, 
ruler of a synagogue, uniting all offices in himself 
alone. Some books he interpreted and explained, 
others he wrote. And they spake of him as a god, 
and took him for a lawgiver, and honoured him 
with the title of Master. They therefore still wor- 
ship that great man, who was crucified in Palestine, 
because he introduced into the world this new reli- 
gion. For this reason Proteus was taken up, and 
put into prison: which very thing was of no small 
service tu him afterwards, for giving reputation to 
his impostures and gratifying his cunity. The 
Christians were much grieved for his imprisonment, 
and tried all ways to procure his liberty. Not 
being able to effect that, they did him all sorts of 
kind offices ; and that not in a careless manner, but 
with the greatest assiduity : for even betimes in the 
morning there would be at the prison old women, 
some widows, and also little orphan children. And 
some of the chief of their men, by corrupting the keep- 
ers, would get into prison, and stay the whole night 
there with him: there they had a good supper toge- 
ther, and their sacred discourses. And this excel- 
lent Peregrinus (for so he was still called) was 
thought by them to be an extraordinary person, no 
less than another Socrates. Even from the cities of 
Asia some Christians came to him, by an order of 
the body, to relieve, encourage, and comfort him: 
for it is incredible what expedition they use when 
any of their friends are known to be in trouble: in 
a word, they spare nothing upon such an occasion. 
And Peregrinus’s chain brought him in a good sum 
of money from them: for these miserable men have 
no doubt hut they shall be immortal, and live for 
ever. Therefure they contemn death, and many 
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surrender themselves to sufferings. Moreover their 
first lawgiver has taught them, that they are all 
brethren when once they have turned and renounced 
the gods of the Greeks, and worship that master of 
theirs who was or and engage to live accord-— 
ing to his laws. They have also a sovereign con-— 
tempt for all the things of this world, and look upon 
them as common, and, trust one another with them 
without any particular security: for which reason 
any subtle fellow by good management may impose — 
upon this simple people, and grow rich among them. 
But Peregrinus was set at liberty by the governor 
of Syria, who was a favourer of philosophy ; who, 
perceiving his madness, and that he had a mind to 
die, in order to get a name, let him out, not judging 
him so much as worthy of punishment. Then Pe- 
regrinus returned to his native place (Purium), in 
hopes of recovering his father’s estate: but, meet- 
ing with difficulties, he made over to the Parians 
all the estate he might expect from his father ; who 
then extolled him as the greatest of philosophers, 
a lover of his country, and another Diogenes, or 
Crates. He then went abroad again, well supplied by 
the Christians with all travelling charges, by whom 
also he was accompanied : and he lived ingreat plenty. 
Thus it went with him for some while. At length 
they parted, having given them also some offence, by 
eating, as I suppose, some things not allowed of by 
them. (*A δὲ τὸν πατέρα ἔδρασε, καὶ πάνυ ἀκοῦσαι 
ἄξιον: καίτοι πάντες ἴστε, καὶ ἀκηκόατε ὡς ἀπέ- 
πνιξε τὸν γέροντα, οὐκ ἀνασχόμενος αὐτὸν ὑπὲρ ἑξήκον- — 
τα ἔτη ἤδη γηρῶντα. Εἶτα ἐπειδὴ τὸ πρᾶγμα dieBe- — 
βόητο, φυγὴν ἑαυτοῦ καταδικάσας ἐπλανᾶτο, ἄλλην 
ἄλλοτε ἀμείβων' ὅτεπερ καὶ τὴν θαυμαστὴν σοφίαν β 
τῶν Χριστιανῶν ἐξέμαθε, περὶ τὴν Παλαιστίνην τοῖς 
ἱερεῦσι καὶ γραμματεῦσιν αὐτῶν ξυγγενόμενος" καὶ 
τί γάρ ; ἐν βραχεῖ παῖδας αὐτοὺς ἀπέφῃνε, προφήτης, 
καὶ θιασάρχης, καὶ ξυναγωγεὺς, καὶ πάντα μόνος 
αὐτὸς ὥν. Καὶ τῶν βίβλων τὰς μὲν ἐξηγεῖτο, καὶ 
satya πολλὰς δὲ αὐτὸς καὶ ξυνέγραφε. Kal ὡς 
Θεὸν αὐτὸν ἐκεῖνοι ἐδιηγοῦντο, καὶ νομοθέτῃ ἐχρῶντο, 
καὶ προστάτην ἐπέγραφον. Τὸν μέγαν BEA ον  ο 
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σκολοπισθέντα, ὅτι καινὴν ταύτην τελετὴν € ev 
és τὸν βίον. Τότε δὴ καὶ συλληφθεὶς ἐπὶ τούτῳ ὅ 
Πρωτεὺς, ἐνέπεσεν εἰς τὸ δεσμωτήριον" ὅπερ καὶ αὐτὸ 
οὐ μικρὸν αὐτῷ ἀξίωμα περιεποίησε πρὸς τὸν ἑξῆς 
βίον, καὶ τὴν τερατείαν, καὶ δοξοκ 
ἐτύγχανεν. Ἐπεὶ δ᾽ οὖν ἐδέδετο, of ιανοὶ 

συμφορὰν ποιούμενοι τὸ πρᾶγμα, πάντα ἐκίνουν, ἐξ, 
αρπάσαι πειρώμενοι αὐτόν. Elr’ ἐπεὶ τοῦτο ἦν Ὶ 
vatov, ἥγε ἄλλη θεραπεία πᾶσα οὐ παρέργως, ἀλλὰ 
ξὺν σπουδῇ ἐγίγνετο" καὶ ἕωθεν μὲν εὐθὺς ἦν ὅρᾷν 
παρὰ τῷ δεσμωτηρίῳ περιμένοντα γραΐδια, χήρ 

τινὰς, καὶ παιδία ὀρφανά, Οἱ δὲ ἐν τέλει αὐτῶν, κα 
συνεκάθευδον ἔνδον per’ αὐτοῦ, διαφθείροντες τὸ 

δεσμοφύλακα" εἶτα δεῖπνα ποικίλα εἰσεκομίζετο, καὶ 
λόγοι ἱεροὶ αὐτῶν ἐλέγοντο. Καὶ ὃ βέλτιστος Tepe 

γρῖνος, ἔτι yap τοῦτο ἐκαλεῖτο, καινὸς Σωκράτης dr 
αὐτῶν ὠνομάζετο. Καὶ μὴν καὶ τῶν ἐν ᾿Ασίᾳ πόλεων. 
ἐστὶν, ὧν ἧκόν τινες, τῶν Χριστιανῶν στελλόντα 
ἀπὸ τοῦ κοινοῦ, βοηθήσυντες, καὶ ξυναγορεύσοι 
καὶ παραμυθησόμενοι τὸν ἄνδρα' ἀμήχανον δέ τι τὸ 
τάχος ἐπιδείκνυνται, ἐπειδάν τι τοιοῦτον γένηται 
δημόσιον" ἐν βραχεῖ γὰρ ἀφειδοῦσι πάντων. Καὶ δὴ 
καὶ τῷ Περεγρίνῳ πολλὰ τότε ἧκε χρήματα map αὐτῶν 
ἐπὶ προφάσει τῶν δεσμῶν" καὶ πρόσοδον ob μικρὰν 
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ταύτην ἐποιήσαντο" πεπείκασι γὰρ αὑτοὺς of Kaxodal 
μονες, τὸ μὲν ὅλον ἀθάνατοι ἔσεσθαι, καὶ βιώ- 
σεσθαι τὸν del χρόνον' παρ᾽ ὃ καὶ καταφρονοῦσι 
τοῦ θανάτου, καὶ ἑκόντες αὑτοὺς ἐπιδιδόασιν οἱ 
πολλοί. Ἔπειτα δὲ ὁ νομοθέτης ὅ πρῶτος ἔπει- 
σεν αὐτοὺς, ὡς ἀδελφοὶ πάντες εἶεν ἀλλήλων, ἐπει- 
δὰν ἅπαξ παραβάντες, θεοὺς μὲν τοὺς Ἑλληνικοὺς 
ἀπαρνήσωνται, τὸν δὲ ἀνεσκολοπισμένον ἐκεῖνον σο- 
φιστὴν αὐτῶν προσκυνῶσι, καὶ κατὰ τοὺς ἐκείνου νό- 
μους βιῶσι. Καταφρονοῦσιν οὖν ἁπάντων ἐξίσης, καὶ 
κοινὰ ἡγοῦνται, ἄνευ τινὸς ἀκριβοῦς πίστεως τὰ τοιαῦ- 
τα παραδεξάμενοι. “Hv τοίνυν παρέλθῃ τις εἰς αὐτοὺς 
γόης, καὶ τεχνίτης ἄνθρωπος, καὶ πράγμασι χρῆσθαι 
δυνάμενος, αὐτίκα μάλα πλούσιος ἐν βραχεῖ ἐγένετο, 
ἰδιώταις ἀνθρώποις ἐγχανών. Πλὴν ἀλλ᾽ 6 Περεγρῖ- 
vos ἀφείθη ὑπὸ τοῦ τότε τῆς Συρίας ἄρχοντος, ἀνδρὸς 
φιλοσοφίᾳ χαίροντος" ὃς συνεὶς τὴν ἀπόνοιαν αὐτοῦ, 
καὶ ὅτι δέξαιτ᾽ ἂν ἀποθανεῖν, ds δόξαν ἐπὶ τούτῳ ἀπο- 
λίποι, ἀφῆκεν αὐτὸν, οὐδὲ τῆς κολάσεως ὑπολαβὼν 
ον" ὃ δὲ, εἰς τὴν οἰκίαν ἐπανελθὼν, καταλαμβάνει 
τὸ περὶ τοῦ πατρῴου φόνου ἔτι φλεγμαῖνον, καὶ πολ- 
λοὺς τοὺς ἐπανατεινομένους τὴν κατηγορίαν .. Παρ- 
ελθὼν γὰρ εἰς τὴν ἐκκλησίαν τῶν Παριανῶν, (ἐκό- 
μα δὲ ἤδη, καὶ τρίβωνα πιναρὸν ἠμπείχετο, καὶ πήραν 
παρήρτητο, καὶ τὸ ξύλον ἐν τῇ χειρὶ ἦν, καὶ ὅλως 
α τραγικῶς ἐσκεύαστο") τοιοῦτος οὖν ἐπιφανεὶς 
αὑτοῖς, ἀφεῖναι ἔφη τὴν οὐσίαν, ἣν 6 μακαρίτης πα- 
τὴρ αὐτῷ κατέλιπε, δημοσίαν εἶναι πᾶσαν. Τοῦτο ὡς 
ἤκουσεν 6 δῆμος, πένητες ἄνθρωποι, καὶ πρὸς διανομὰς 
κεχῃνότες, ἀνέκραγον εὐθὺς ἕνα φιλόσοφον, ἕνα φιλό- 
πατριν, ἕνα Διογένους καὶ Κράτητος ζηλωτήν. Οἱ 
δὲ ἐχθροὶ ἐπεφίμωντο. Κἂν εἴ τις ἐπιχειρήσειε με- 
μνῆσθαι τοῦ φόνου, λίθοις εὐθὺς ἐβάλλετο. ἜἘξήει 
οὖν τὸ δεύτερον πλανησόμενος, ἱκανὰ ἐφόδια τοὺς 
Χριστιανοὺς ἔχων, ὑφ᾽ ὧν δορυφορούμενος, ἐν ἅπασιν 
ἀφθόνοις ἦν. Καὶ χρόνον μέν τινα οὕτως ἐβόσκετο" 
εἶτα παρανομήσας τι καὶ ἐς ἐκείνους, (ὥφθη γάρ τι, ὡς 
οἶμαι, ἐσθίων τῶν ἀποῤῥήτων αὐτοῖς,) οὐκ ἔτι προσ- 
ιεμένων αὐτῶν ἀπορούμενος, ἐκ παλινῳδίας ᾧετο δεῖν 
ἀπαιτεῖν παρὰ τῆς πόλεως τὰ κτήματα: καὶ γραμμα- 
τεῖον ἐπιδοὺς, ἠξίου ταῦτα κομίσασθαι, κελεύσαντος 
βασιλέως.) 
The Pseudomantis is a letter to Celsus the Epi- 
. curean already mentioned ; and contains the histo- 
ry of Alexander, an impostor, who had given out 
oracles in Paphlagonia : the following is an extract : 
—When some, who had more wit than others, awa- 
king as out of a drunken fit that had robbed them of 
all their senses, made head against him, chiefly men 
of the Epicurean sect ; and the secret arts of his 
contrivance began to be discerned in several places: 
he struck a kind of terror among them, saying, that 
‘ Pontus was full of atheists and Christians, who 
had the assurance to raise slanderous stories against 
him.’ And he excited the people not to spare them, 
but to drive them away with stones, if they would 
not lose the furour of the god (sculapius). .. 
He also appointed rites of initiation, like those at 
Athens, and a holy feast of three days’ continuance : 
and on the first day of the solemnity proclamation 
was made, as at Athens: ‘ If any atheist, or Chris- 
tian, or Epicurean, be come hither as a spy upon 
these mysteries, let him depart with all speed. 
And a happy initiation to those who believe in God.’ 
Then they thrust the people away, he going before, 
and saying, ‘Away with the Christians.’ Then the 
multitude cried out again, ‘Away with the Epi- 
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cureans.’ (Ἐπεὶ δὲ ἤδη πολλοὶ τῶν νοῦν ἐχόντων, 
ὥσπερ καὶ é« μέθης βαθείας ἀναφέροντες, συνίσταντο 
ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸν, καὶ μάλισθ᾽ ὅσοι ᾿Επικούρου ἑταῖροι ἦσαν, 
καὶ ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν ἐπεφώρατο ἠρέμα ἤδη πᾶσα 7 μαγ- 
γανεία, καὶ συσκενὴ τοῦ δράματος, ἐκφέρει φόβητρόν 
τι ἐπ᾿ αὐτοὺς, λέγων, ἀθέων ἐμπεπλῆσθαι, καὶ Χρισ- 
τιανῶν τὸν Πόντον, οἱ περὶ αὐτοῦ τολμῶσι τὰ 
κάκιστα βλασφημεῖν’ οὖς ἐκέλευε λίθοις ἐλαύνειν, 
εἴγε ἐθέλουσιν ἵλεω ἔχειν τὸν Θεόν. Περὶ δὲ Ἐπι- 
κούρου, καὶ τοιοῦτόν τινα χρησμὸν ἀπεφθέγξατο. 
Ἐρομένου γάρ τινος τί πράττει ἐν ἅδου 6 ᾿Επίκουροϑ" 
μολυβδαίνας, ἔφη, ἔχων πέδας, ἐν βορβόρῳ κάθηται. .. 
Τελετήν τε γάρ τινα συνίσταται, καὶ δᾳδουχίας, καὶ 
ἱεροφαντίας, τριῶν ἑξῆς ἀεὶ τελουμένων ἡμερῶν" καὶ 
ἐν μὲν τῇ πρώτῃ, πρόῤῥησις ἦν, ὥσπερ ᾿Αθήνῃσι, 
τοιαύτη" Εἴ τις ἄθεος, ἢ Χριστιανὸς, ἢ ᾿Επικούρειος, 
ἥκει κατάσκοπος τῶν ὀργίων, φευγέτω" οἱ δὲ πισ- 
τεύοντες τῷ Θεῷ, τελείσθωσαν τύχῃ τῇ ἀγαθῇ. 
Εἶτ᾽ εὐθὺς ἐν ἀρχῇ ἐξέλασις ἐγίγνετο. Καὶ ὃ μὲν 
ἡγεῖτο, λέγων, "Ἔξω Χριστιανούς" τὸ δὲ πλῆθος ἅπαν 
ἐπεφθέγγετο, Ἔξω ’Emixuupelous. 

The dialogue Philopatris, though given with 
Julian’s works, is yet supposed to be by some 
other author: the following account of it is by 
Mr. Moyle, and the passages translated are given 
afterwards :—‘‘ It is a dialogue between Critias and 
Triephon : the first, a professed heathen ; the other, 
an Epicurean, personating a Christian, The design 
of it is, partly to represent Christians as a sect of 
men disaffected to government and dangerous to 
civil society ; partly to expose their opinions, as the 
Trinity, the creation of the world, with several 
other articles of our faith. 

‘* Triephon meets Critias, who by his counte- 
nance appears greatly indisposed: and being asked 
the reason, Critias tells him, he had been where he 
had heard a strange discourse; and that the things 
which he had heard that day from those execrable 
soplhists had most surprisingly affected him. After- 
wards, he offers to swear by Jupiter and Apollo, 
and other deities; which oaths Triephon rejects. 
By whom then shall I swear? says Critias, Trie- 
phon answers: By the Most High God, great, 
immortal, celestial, Son of the Father, the Spirit 
proceeding from the Father, one out of three, and 
three out of one. These do you think to be Jupiter, 
him do you esteem to be God. Crit. You teach 
me numbers. That isan arithmetical oath. .. Ido 
not know what you mean: one three, three one. 
Triepu. Hold gour peace: you are not to measure 
the steps of fleas. I will teach you what the uni- 
verse is, who was before all things, and what is the 
system of the universe: for it is but the other day, 
that I was as ignorant as yourself. But when the Ga- 
lilean, half-bald, long-nosed, who travelled through 
the air to the third heaven, and there learned the 
most extraordinary things, came to me, he renewed 
us by water, he introduced us into the regions of the 
blessed, and redeemed us from the regions of the 
wicked: and if you will hearken to me, I will make 
you likewise a man indeed. .. Svon after this, Trie- 
phon tells Critias of the creation and other things 
in a ludicrous way. By a word, he dispelled the 
darkness, as the slow-tongued writer assures us, 
and founded the earth upon the waters. He stretched 
out the heavens, formed the fixed stars, and ordered 
the course of things, which you worship for Gods. 
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The earth he adorned with flowers ; man he brought 
out of things that were not: and he is in heaven, 
beholding the just and the unjust, and writes in 
books the actions of all, and will accordingly render 
to allin the day that he has appointed. After other 
things, Craitias says: Wherefore, Triephon, I en- 
treat you to say nothing more of the futes; though 
with your masler you should be taken up, and ad- 
mitted to unspeakable mysteries. Afterwards Trie- 
ῬΗΟΝ says: Do not you see, how inaccurate, and 
ambiguous and uncertain, all the sayings of the 
poets are. Wherefore lay aside all those things, 
that you may be enrolled in the celestial books of 
the righteous. Cnit, But tell me, Triephon, are 
the affairs of the Scythians also registered in hea- 
ven? Triepu. All: for Chrestus has been among 
the nations. Crit. There must be a multitude of 
scrihes in heaven, according to your account. 
Triern. I pray, forbear your jests, and say no- 
thing contemptuous of the dexterous God: but be- 
come a catechumen, and be persuaded hy me, if you 
have a mind to live for ever. Since he has stretched 
out the heavens like a curtuin, and founded the 
earth upon water, and produced man out of no- 
thing, what is there wonderful in his registering 
the actions of all men? Afterwards Triephon de- 
sires Critias to give him an account of what he had 
heard in the assembly of the Christians, 
had so discomposed him, Critias answers: By 
the Son out of the Father, it shall never be done. 
Triernu. Do, tell me, receiving from the Spirit the 
power of speech, Critias at length tells him, whata 
beggarly, sorrowful company of people he had met 


with ; insinuates their disaffection to the govern- | 
ment, and that they wished for bad news, and de- ' 


τ pene in public calamities, Some of them spoke 
their fasting ten whole days without eating.. 
and of spending whole nights in singing hymns. 
Triephon then bids him to have done with those 
stories, and begin with the prayer from the Father, 
adding at the end the hymn with many names. 
They conclude: But let us find out the unknown 
God at Athens, and, stretching out our hands to 
heaven, offer to him our praises and thanksgivings, 
that we are worthy to live under so great an em- 
pire, and leave others to trifle as they please.’ 

TPIE@ON. TI τοῦτο, ὦ Κριτία ; ὅλον σεαυτὸν 
ἠλλοίωδας, καὶ τὰς ὀφρῦς κάτω συννένευκας, μύχιον 
δὲ βυσσοδομεύεις, ἄνω καὶ κάτω πὲριπολῶν, κερδα- 
λεόφρονι ἐοικὼς, κατὰ τὸν ποιητὴν," 

͵Ωχρός τέ σευ εἷλε mapeias ; 

KPITIAS. 72 Τριεφῶν, μέγαν τινὰ καὶ ἠπορημένον 
λόγον ἀκήκοα, καὶ πολλαῖς ὁδοῖς διενειλημμένον" καὶ 
ἔτι ἀναπεμπάζω τοὺς ὕθλους, καὶ τὰς ἀκοὰς ἀποφράτ- 
τω, μή που ἔτι ἀκούσαιμι. ταῦτα, καὶ ἀποψύξω ἐκμανεὶς, 
καὶ μῦθος τοῖς ποιηταῖς γενήσομαι, ὡς καὶ Νιόβη 
τὸ πρίν... KPI. Νὴ τὸν Δία τὸν αἰθέριον, οὐ τοῦτο 
γενήσεται ἐπὶ σοί. TPI. Ἔτι με ἐξεφόβησας, τὸν 
Δία ἐπομοσάμενος, Τί γὰρ ἂν δυνήσηται ἀμυνέμεναί 
σε, εἰ παραβαίης τὸν ὅρκον ; Οἶδα γὰρ καὶ σὲ μὴ 
ἀγνοεῖν περὶ τοῦ Διός σου. ΚΡΙ. Τί λέγεις ; Οὐ 
δυνήσεται 6 Ζεὺς ἐς τάρταρον ἀποπέμψαι ; ; ἢ ἀγνοεῖς 
ὡς τοὺς θεοὺς πάντας ἀπέῤῥιψεν ἀπὸ τοῦ θεσπεσίου 
βηλοῦ, .. KPI. Μῶν τὸν ᾿Απόλλωνά γ᾽ ἐπομοσόμεθα, 
ὃς προφήτης ἄριστος, καὶ ἰητρὸς, ὦ ᾽γαθέ; ΤΡΙ. Τὸν 
ψευδόμαντιν λέγεις, τὸν Κροῖσον πρώην διολωλεκό- 
τα, καὶ μετ᾽ αὐτὸν Σαλαμινίους, καὶ ἑτέρους μυρίους, 
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and which ἢ 


ἀμφίλοξα πᾶσι μαντευόμενος ; KPI. Τὸν Ποσειδῶνα 
δὲ τί ; “Os τρίαιναν ἐν ταῖν χεροῖν κρατῶν, καὶ διατο- — 
ρόν τι, καὶ καταπληκτικὸν βοᾷ ἐν τῷ πολέμῳ, ὅσον 
ἐννεάχιλοι ἄνδρες, ἢ δεκάχιλοι" ἀλλὰ καὶ σεισίχθων, — 
ὦ Τριεφῶν, ἐπονομάζεται 5. TPI. Τὸν μοιχὸν Adyess 
ds Thy τοῦ Σαλμωνέως παῖδα, τὴν > 7 p- 
θειρε, καὶ ἔτι ἐπιμοιχεύει, καὶ ῥύστης καὶ δημαγωγὸς 
τῶν τοιούτων ἐστί; .. KPI, Νὴ τὸν pr ἐν 
᾿Αθήναις, παρθένος διέμεινε. .. KPI, Καὶ τίνα ἐπὸ- 
μόσομαί γε ; 
ΤΡΙ. Ὑψιμέδοντα Θεὸν, μέγαν, ἐμβρστν sbpoa 
Υἱὸν πατρὺς, πνεῦμα ἐκ πατρὸς ἐκπορευόμενον, 
*Ev ἐκ τριῶν, καὶ ἐξ ἑνὸς τρία, "" 
Ταῦτα νόμιζε Ζῆνα, τόνδ᾽ ἡγοῦ Θεόν. 
KPI. ᾿Αριθμέειν με διδάσκεις, καὶ ὅρκος ἣ ἀριθμητικίηυ 
καὶ γὰρ ἀριθμέεις ὡς Νικόμαχος ὃ Γερασηνός. Οὐκ 
γὰρ τί λέγεις, ἕν τρία, τρία ἕν. Μὴ τὴν τετρακτὺν γεν" 
τὴν Πυθαγόρου, ἢ ἢ τὴν ὀγδοάδα καὶ τριακάδα ; TPI. 
Σίγα τὰ νέρθε, Kal τὰ σιγῆς ἄξια" οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ ὧδε μετρεῖν, 
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τὰ Waray ἴχνη. Ἐγὼ γάρ σε διδάξω τί. τὸ πᾶν, καὶ tis Ὶ 
ὃ πρώην πάντων, καὶ τί τὸ σύστημα τοῦ π s. Κι Do 
γὰρ πρώην κἀγὼ ταῦτα ἔπασχον, geet ot. Ἡνίκα 


μοι Γαλιλαῖος ἐνέτυχεν, ἀναφαλαντίας, émippwos, 
ἐς τρίτον οὐρανὸν ἀεροβατήσας, καὶ τὰ κάλλιστα, 
ἐκμεμαθηκὼς, δι ὕδατος ἡμᾶς ἀνεκαίνισεν, ἐς τὰ τῶν 
μακάρων. ἴχνια παρεισώδευσε, καὶ ἐκ τῶν ἀσεβῶν 
χώρων ἡμᾶς ἐλυτρώσατο. Kal σε ποιήσω, ἥν μου 
ἀκούῃς, én ἀληθείας ἄνθρωπον. KPI. Λέγε, ὦ πο- 
λυμαθέστατε Τριεφῶν' διὰ φόβου γὰρ ἔρχομαι. TPH, 
᾿Ανέγνωκάς ποτε τὰ τοῦ ᾿Αριστοφάνους τοῦ δραματο 
ποιοῦ "Ορνιθας ποιημάτια ; KPI. Καὶ μάλα. ΤΡΙ, q 
᾿ἘἘγκεχάρακται παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ τοιόνδε" 
Χάος ἦν, καὶ νὺξ, ἔρεβός τε μέλαν πρῶτον, xed a 
τάρταρος εὐρύς. 
Γῇ δ᾽, οὐδ᾽ ἀὴρ, οὐδ᾽ οὐρανὸς ἦν. 
ΚΡΙ. Εὖ λέγεις" εἶτα τί ἦν; ; TPI. Ἦν φῶς konvorys 
ἀόρατον, ἀκατανόητον, ὃ λύει τὸ σκότος, καὶ τὴν ἀκοσ- ; 
μίαν ταύτην ἀπήλασε. Λόγῳ μόνῳ ῥηθέντι bm αὑτοῦ, ὧς — 
5 βραδύγλωσσος ἀπεγράψατο" γῆν ἔπηξεν ἐφ᾽ ὕδασιν, 
οὐρανὸν ἐτάνυσεν, ἀστέρας ἐμόρφωσεν ἀπλανεῖς, δρό- Ἢ 
μὸν διετάξατο, οὺς σὺ σέβῃ θεοὺς, γῆν δὲ τοῖς 
ἐκαλλώπισεν' ἄνθρωπον ἐκ μὴ ὄντων ἐς τὸ εἶναι 
παρήγαγε" καὶ ἔστιν ἐν οὐρανῷ βλέπων δικαίους ' ΤΙ 
κἀδίκους, καὶ ἐν βίβλοις τὰς πράξεις ἀποΎρο ΣΝ 
᾿Ανταποδώσει δὲ πᾶσιν, μέγμα pr wwersthannell . 
KPI. “Qore, ὦ Τριεφῶν, δι τοῦτο μηδὲν προσθεῖναι — 
περὶ τῶν ΩΝ, ἐθελήσῃς, εἰ καὶ τάχα weddpowws 
ἐγεγόνεις μετὰ τοῦ διδασκάλου, καὶ τὰ ἀπόῤῥητα. 
ἐμυήθης. ΤΡῚ. Οὐχ ὁρᾷς ὡς ἀδιόρθωτα τὰ τῶν TON 
τῶν, καὶ ἀμφίλοξα, κα μηδέπω ἡδραιωμένα; ὥστε, 
ἔασον ἅπαντα, ὡς καὶ σὲ ἐν ταῖς ἐπουρανίοις βίβλοις. 
τῶν. ἀγαθῶν ἀπογράψωνται. KPI. Εὖ πάντα ἀνακύ- — 
κλεῖς, ὦ Τριεφῶν' ἀλλά μοι τόδε εἰπὲ, εἰ καὶ τὰ τῶν 
Σκυθῶν ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ by xapdrroves; TPI. | 
εἰ τύχοι γε Xpnords καὶ ἐν ἔθνεσι. KPI. Rohner 
γραφέας pyjs ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ, ὡς ἅπαντα ἀπογρο 
θαι. TPI. Εὐστόμει, καὶ μηδὲν εἴπῃς φλαῦρον Ρ 
δεξιοῦ" ἀλλὰ κατηχούμενος, πείθου παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ, εἴπ 
Siv χρηΐζεις εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα. El οὐρανὸν ὡς be “7 
ἐξήπλωσε, γῆν δὲ ἐφ᾽ ὕδατος ἔπηξεν, ya sy hi 
pacer, ἄνθρωπον ἐκ μὴ ὄντος παρήγαγε, τί me Wy 
καὶ τὰς πράξεις πάντων ἐναπογράφεσθαι; «+ “Ede 
γὰρ πάντα ἐξ αὐτῶν μυσταγωγηθῆναι. Καὶ δὴ aa 
θομεν Σιδηρέας τὲ πύλας, καὶ χαλκέους οὐδούς. "Ava-— 
βάθρας δὲ πλείστας περικυκλωσάμενοι, ἐς χρυσόροφον 
οἶκον ἀνήλθομεν, οἷον “Ὅμηρος τὸν Μενελάου φησί. 
Καὶ δὴ ἅπαντα ἐσκοπίαζον, ὅσα ὅ νησιώτης ἐκεῖνον, 
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νεανίσκος. ‘Op& δὲ οὐχ Ἑλένην, μὰ AP, ἀλλ᾽ ἄνδρας 
ἐπικε as καὶ Karwxpiwpévovs. Οἱ δὲ ἰδόντες, 
γήθησαν, καὶ ἐξεναντίας παρεγένοντο" ἔφασκον γὰρ, ὡς 
εἴ τινα λυγρὰν ἀγγελίαν ἀγάγοιμεν" ἐφαίνοντο yap 
οὗτοι ds τὰ κάκιστα εὐχόμενοι, καὶ ἔχαιρον ἐπὶ τοῖς 
λυγροῖς, ὥσπερ αἱ ποινοποιοὶ ἐπὶ θέατρα' τὰς κεφα- 
λὰς δ᾽ ἄγχι σχόντες, ἐψιθύριζον" μετὰ δὲ τὰ ἤροντό 


με, 

Τίς, πόθεν εἷς ἀνδρῶν, πόθι τοι πόλις, ἠδὲ τοκῆες; 
χρηστὸς γὰρ ἂν εἴης, ἀπό γε τοῦ σχήματος" ἦν δ᾽ 
ἐγὼ, ᾿Ολίγοιγε χρηστοὶ, ὥσπερ βλέπω πανταχοῦ. 
Κριτίας δὲ τοὔνομα' πόλις δέ μοι ἔνθεν, ὅθεν καὶ 
ὑμῖν, Ὡς δ᾽ ἀεροβατοῦντες ἐπυνθάνοντο, πῶς τὰ τῆς 
πόλεως, καὶ τὰ τοῦ κόσμου ; ἣν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, Χαίρουσί γε 
πάντες, καὶ ἔτι γε χαιρήσονται. Οἱ δὲ ἀνένευον ταῖς 
ὀφρύσιν, Οὐχ οὕτω" δυστοκεῖ γὰρ ἣ πόλις ἦν δ᾽ ἐγὼ 
κατὰ τὴν αὐτῶν γνώμην, Ὑμεῖς πεδάρσιοι ὄντες, καὶ 
ὡς ἀπὸ ὑψηλοῦ ἅπαντα καθορῶντες, ὀξυδερκέστατα 
καὶ τάδε νενοήκατε. Πῶς δὲ τὰ τοῦ αἰθέρος ; μῶν 
ἐκλείψει ὁ ἥλιος, ἣ δὲ σελήνη κατὰ κάθετον yevh- 
σεται; Ὁ “Apns εἰ τετραγωνήσει τὸν Δία, καὶ ὃ 
Κρόνος διαμετρήσει τὸν ἥλιον ; ἡ ᾿Αφροδίτη εἰ μετὰ 
τοῦ ἙἭ μοῦ συνοδεύσει, καὶ ἙἭ ρμαφροδίτους ἀποκυή- 
σουσιν, ἐφ᾽ οἷς ὑμεῖς ἥδεσθε ; εἰ ῥαγδαίους ὑετοὺς ἐκ- 
πέμψουσιν ; εἰ νιφετὸν πολὺν ἐπιστρωννύσουσι τῇ γῇ, 
. χάλαζαν δὲ καὶ ἐρυσίβην εἰ κατάξουσι, λοιμὸν καὶ 
λιμὸν εἰ ἐπιπέμψουσιν, εἰ τὸ κεραυνοβόλον ἀγγεῖον 
ἀπεγεμίσθη, καὶ τὸ βροντοποιὸν δοχεῖον ἀνεμεστώθη ; 
Οἱ δὲ, ὡς ἅπαντα κατωρθωκότες, κατεφλυάρουν τὰ 
αὑτῶν ἐράσμια, ὧς μεταλλαγῶσι τὰ πράγματα" ἀ- 
ταξίαι δὲ καὶ ταραχαὶ τὴν πόλιν καταλήψονται" τὰ 
στρατόπεδα ἥττονα τῶν ἐναντίων γενήσονται" τοῦτο 
ἐκταραχθεὶς, καὶ ὥσπερ πρῖνος κᾳόμενος οἰδηθεὶς, 
διάτορον ἀνεβόησα, Ὦ δαιμόνιοι ἀνδρῶν, μὴ μεγάλα 
Alay λέγετε, θήγοντες ὀδόντας κατ᾽ ἀνδρῶν θυμο- 
λεόντων, 

Πνειόντων δόρυ καὶ λόγχας, καὶ λευκολόφους τρι- 

φαλείας. ᾿ 

ἽὭστε ἔασον τούτους, τὴν εὐχὴν awd πατρὸς ἀρξά- 
μενος, καὶ τὴν πολυώνυμον ᾳἀδὴν ἐς τέλος ἐπιθείς. 
TPL. Κἀγὼ, ὦ Κριτία, ταῦτα καταλείπω τοῖς τέκνοις, 
ὡς ἴδωσι Βαβυλῶνα ὀλλυμένην, Αἴγυπτον δουλουμέ- 
᾿ γὴν, τὰ τῶν Περσῶν τέκνα δούλειον ἦμαρ ἄγοντα, 
- πὰς ἐκδρομὰς τῶν Σκυθῶν πανομένας, εἴθ᾽ οὖν καὶ 
ἀνακοπτομένας. Ἡμεῖς δὲ, τὸν ἐν ᾿Αθήναις ἄγνωστον 
ἐφευρόντες, καὶ προσκυνήσαντες, χεῖρας εἰς οὐρανὸν 
ἐκτείναντε5, τούτῳ εὐχαριστήσομεν, ὡς καταξιωθέν- 
τες τοιούτου κράτους ὑπήκόοι γενέσθαι. Τοὺς δὲ 
λοιποὺς, ληρεῖν ἐάσωμεν, ἀρκεσθέντες ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν 
vs τὸ, Ov φροντὶς Ἱπποκλείδη, κατὰ τὴν παροι- 
μίαν. 


SECTION ΧΗ, 
ATTACKS BY PORPHYRY.—A. D. 270. 

Porphyry appears to have been a more formida- 
ble antagonist than Celsus. His works exist only 
as fragments. Eusebius (H. Eccl. vi.) cites him 
thus: But what need I insist on these, when Por- 
phyry, who at one time, whilst he was in Sicily, 
wrote against us, and endeavoured to disparage 
our Scriptures, and reviled those who had inter- 
preted them, especially Origen. But let us hear 
his own words, which are these: * Some,’ says he, 
‘determined not to see the depravity of the Jewish 
Scriptures, but to find out a solution of objections 
that may be brought against them, have adopted 
forced interpretations, inconsistent in themselves, 
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and unsuitable to those writings; and such as 
Should not only be a vindication of those absurdi- 
ties, but afford likewise a recommendation of their 
own particular opinions: for having given out that 
the things delivered plainly by Moses are types and 
allegories ; and pretending that those wrilings are 
inspired, and to be looked upon as oracles full of 
hidden mysteries ; and having by this means capti- 
vated the judgments of men, they with a critical 
pride and vanily set forth their expositions.’ (Tis 
δὲ μοχθηρίας τῶν ᾿Ιουδαϊκῶν γραφῶν οὐκ ἀπόστα- 
σιν, λύσιν δὲ τίνες εὑρεῖν προθυμηθέντες, ἐπ᾽ ἐξη- 
γήσεις ἐτράποντο ἀσυγκλώστους καὶ ἄναρμόστους 
τοῖς γεγραμμένοις" ovK ἀπολογίαν μᾶλλον ὑπὲρ τῶν 
ὀθνείων, παραδοχὴν δὲ καὶ ἔπαινον τοῖς οἰκείοις φε- 
ρούσας. Αἰνίγματα γὰρ τὰ φανερῶς παρὰ Μωῦσεϊ 
λεγόμενα εἶναι κομπάσαντες, καὶ ἐπιθειάσαντες ws 
θέσπισματα πλήρη κρυφίων μυστηρίων, δία τε τοῦ 
τύφου τὸ κριτικὸν τῆς ψυχῆς καταγοητεύσαντες, 
ἐπάγουσιν ἐξηγήσεις.) And afterwards, as he goes 
on: * An example of this absurd method may be 
observed ina man whom I saw when F was very 
young, who was then in great esteem, and ts 80 
still, for the writings which he has left behind 
him; I mean Origen, whose authority is very great 
with the teachers of this doctrine: for he being a 
hearer of Ammonius, who was so eminent in our 
time for skill in philosophy, in point of learning 
made great improvements by the imstructions of 
that master; but, with regard to the right way of 
life, took a quite different course from him. For 
Ammonius, a Christian by birth, and brought up 
by Christian parents, as soon as he was arrived to 
maturity of age, and had gained a taste of phi- 
losophy, returned to the way of life prescribed by 
the laws. But Origen, a Greek, and educated in 
the Greek sentiment, went over to the barbarian 
temerity; to which he devoted himself, and cor- 
rupted himself and the principles of . literature 
which he had received: as to his life, living as a 
Christian, and contrary to the laws; with regard 
to his sentiments concerning things, and the Deity, 
a Greek, and joining Greek sentiments with their 
absurd fables: for he was very conversant with 
Plato, and Numenius, and Cronius, as well as with 
the writings of Apollophanes and Longinus, as 
also of Moderatus and Nicomachus, and other 
learned Pythagoreans. He also read the works 
of the Stoic Cheremon, and of Cornutus. When 
he had learned from them the allegorical method of 
explaining the Greck mysleries, he applied ié to 
the Jewish Scriptures. (᾿Ακροατὴς γὰρ οὗτος ᾿Αμ- 
μωνίου .. εἰς μὲν τὴν τῶν λόγων ἐμπειρίαν, πολ- 
λὴν παρὰ τοῦ διδασκάλου τὴν ὠφέλειων ἐκτήσατο" 
εἰς δὲ τὴν ὀρθὴν τοῦ βίου προαίρεσιν τὴν ἐναντίαν 
ἐκείνῳ τοῦ βίου πορείαν ἐποιήσατο. ᾿Αμμώνιος μὲν 


γὰρ .. εὐθὺς πρὸς τὴν κατὰ νόμους πολιτείαν μετε- 
βάλετο. ᾿Ωριγένης δὲ Ἕλλην, ἐν Ἕλλησι παιδευθεὶς 


λόγοις, πρὸς τὸ βάρβαρον ἐξώκειλε τόλμημα" ᾧ δὲ 
φέρων, αὐτόν τε καὶ τὴν ἐν λόγοις ἕξιν ἐκαπήλευσε" 
κατὰ μὲν τὸν βίον, Χριστιανῶς ζῶν, καὶ παρανόμως" 
κατὰ δὲ τὰς περὶ τῶν πραγμάτων, καὶ τοῦ θείου δόξας, 
“Ἑλληνίζων τε καὶ τὰ Ἑλλήνων τοῖς ὀθνείοις ὑποβαλ- 
λόμενος μύθοις.) So writes Porphyry in the third 
book of his work against the Christians. 
Jerom, vol, 111. has this place: ‘ In fine autem 
horum omnium regnorum, auri, argenti, eris, et 
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ferri, abscissus est lapis Dominus atque Salvator, 
sine manibus, id est, absqne coitu et humano se- 
mine, de utero virginali ; et, contritis omnibus reg- 
nis, factus est mons magnus, et implevit universam 
terram. Quod Judei et impius Porphyrius male 
ad populum referunt Israél, quem in fine seculoruam 
volunt esse fortissimum, et omnia regna conterere, 
et regnare in eternum.’ 

Porphyry’s objections to the Book of Daniel con- 
sist in applying to Antiochus Epiphanes expressions 
generally interpreted of Antichrist: but I do not 
see that ΗῈ anywhere seems to say that the Book 
was written aArrer that reign. 

Jerom on Daniel: ‘ Et ob hanc causam in Evan- 
gelio secundum Mattheum una videtur deesse ge- 
neratio ; quia secunda τεσσαραδέκας in Joacim de- 
finit filio Josie, et tertia incipit a Joachim filio 
Joacim: quod ignorans Porphyrius, calumniam 
struit ecclesie, suam ostendens imperitiam, dum 
Evangelist Matthzi arguere nititur falsitatem.’ 

On the text, J will open my mouth in parables, I 
will utter things kept secret from the foundation of 
the world, Jerom says: * Hoc [saias non loquitur, 
sed Asapli. Denique, et impius Porphyrius pro- 
ponit adversum nos hoc ipsum, et dicit: Evange- 
lista vester Matthwus tam imperitus fuit, ut diceret 
quod scriptum est per Isaiam prophetam.’ 

Also Jeroem: ‘ Porphyrius istum locum Marci 
Evangelista principio comparat, in quo scriptum 
est, Initium Evangelii Jesu Christi, Filii Dei, sicut 
scriptum est in Isaia Propheta...Quum cnim tes- 
timonium de Malachia Isaiaque contextum sit, 
querit, Quomodo velut ab uno Isaia exemplum 
putemus assumtom? Cui ecclesiastici viri ple- 
nissime responderunt. Nos autem nomen Isaiz pu- 
tamus additum scriptorum vitio. Negat fratribus 
et propinguis, ire se ad Scenopagiam. Εἰ postea 
scriptum est; Ut autem ascenderunt fratres ejus, 
tum et ipse ascendit...Iturum se negavit, et fecit 
quod prius negaverat. Latrat Porphyrius: incon- 
stantie ac mutationis accusat. Denijue et Apos- 
tolus Petrus nequaquam imprecatur eis ( Ananie et 
Sapphire) mortem, wt stultus Porphyrius c.lumnia- 
tur: sed Dei judicium prophetico spiritu annuntiat, 
ut peena duorum hominum sit doctrina multorum,’ 

Jerom on Matthew: ‘ Arguit in hoc loco Por- 
phyrias et Julianus Augustus vel imperitiam histo- 
rici mentientis, vel stultitiam eorum qui statim se- 
cuti sunt Salvatorem, quasi irrationabiliter quem- 
libet vocantem hominem sint secuti, quem tante 
virtutes tantaque signa precesserint, que apostolos, 
antequam crederent, vidisse non dubium est,’ 

Jerom intimates that the places of Scripture, 
which Porphyry had remarked upon, were very 
numerous, ‘Theodoret observes, that Porphyry 
read the Scriptures very carefully when he was 
composing his work against us. (Τούτοις ἀκριβῶς 
ἐντυχὼν ὁ TMopdipios' ward yap ἐν αὐτοῖς ἀνεδιέ- 
τρεψε, τὴν καθ᾽ ἡμῶν τορεύων γραφήν.) Augustin ; 
* Dicit etiam bona philosophus iste (Porphyrius) 
de Christo, quasi oblitus illius, de qua paullo ante 
locuti sumus, contumeliw suw ; aut quasi in somnis 
Dii ejus maledixerint Christo, et vigilantes bonum 
esse cognoverint, digneque laudaverint. Denique, 
tanquam mirabile aliquid atque incredibile prola- 
turus, preter opinionem, inquit, profecto quibusdam 
videatur esse, quod dicturi sumus, Christum enim 
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Dii piissimum pronuntiaverunt, et immortalem fac 
tum, et cum bona predicatione ejus meminerunt 
Christianos vero pollutos, inquit, et contaminatos 
et errore implicatos dicunt.’ i 

Eusebius, in his Evangelic Preparation, has these 
words: And that evil demons have had no powe 
of doing any thing since our Saviour’s « 
among men, the advocate of demons in our ti 
somewhere testifies in his work against us, in th 
manner: ‘ And now people wonder that this di 
temper has oppressed the city so many years, Eseu: 
lapius and the other gods no longer conversing with 
men: for since Jesus has been honoured, none have 
received any public benefit from the gods.’ So 
Porphyry τὴ those very words. (Περὶ δὲ τοῦ μηκέτι 
δύνασθαί τι καὶ ἰσχύειν φαύλους δαίμονας, μετὰ τὸν 
τοῦ Σωτῆρος ἡμῶν εἰς ἀνθρώπους πάροδον, καὶ αὐτὸς 
ὁ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς τῶν δαιμόνων προήγορος, ἐν τῇ καθ᾽ 
συσκευῇ, τοῦτόν που λέγων μαρτυρεῖ τὸν τρόπον 
Νυνὶ δὲ θαυμάζουσιν εἰ τοσούτων ἐτῶν κατείληφε τὴν 
πόλιν ἣ νόσος, ᾿Ασκληπιοῦ μὲν ἐπιδημίας καὶ τῶι 
ἄλλων θεῶν μηκετ᾽ οὔσης' Ἰησοῦ γὰρ τιμωμένου, 
οὐδεμίας τις θεῶν δημοσίας ὠφελείας ἤσθετο, Ταῦτα, 
5 πάντων ἡμῖν ἔχθιστος Πορφύριος εἴρηκε.) ἡ ἶ 
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SECTION XIII, “ 

ATTACKS BY THE EMPEROR JULIAN.—A. Ὁ. 800, 
Julian’s work against the Christians is only pre~ 
served in extracts. The following are fragments 


preserved hy Cyril. 
Julian’s Preface, or introduction to his work, was 
these words: I think it right for me to show toall men 
the reasons by which I have been convinced that the 
religion of the Galileans is a human contrivance, ὦ 
badly put together, having in it nothing divine. 
But abusing the childish, irrational part of the soul, — 
which delights in fable, they have introduced a heap — 
of wonderful works, to give it the appearance of 
truth. (Καλῶς ἔχειν μοὶ φαίνεται τὰς αἰτίας de: 
θέσθαι πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις, ὑφ᾽ ὧν ἐπείσθην, ὅτι τῶν 
Γαλιλαίων ἣ σκευωρία πλᾶσμά ἐστιν ἀνθρώπων, ὑπὸ 
κακουργίας συντεθέν: ἔχουσα μὲν οὐδὲν θεῖον, an 
χρησαμένη δὲ τῷ φιλομύθῳ, καὶ παιδαριώδει, καὶ dm 
τῳ τῆς ψυχῆς μορίῳ, τὴν τερατολογίαν εἰς πίστιν 
ἤγαγεν ἀληθείας. Cyril. c. Julian, 1. 11.) ao ϑᾷ 
That Moses says, God was the God of Israel 
only, and of Judea; and that they were his chosen 
people, I shall demonstrate presently: and that 
only he, but the Prophets after him, and Jesus 
Nazarean, say the same; yea, and Paul also, 
exceeded all the jugglers and impostors that 
were. (Πλὴν ὅτι τοῦ Ἰσραὴλ αὐτοῦ μόνου Θεὸν, καὶ 
τῆς ᾿Ιουδαίας, καὶ τούτους ἐκλεκτοὺς φησὶν εἶναιν 
αὐτός τε, καὶ οἱ μετ᾽ ἐκεῖνον προφῆται, καὶ Ἰησοῦς! 
Ναζαραῖος, ἐπιδείξω. ᾿Αλλὰ καὶ τὸν πάντας παντα- 
χοῦ τοὺς πώποτε γόητας καὶ ἀπατεῶνας ὑπερβαλλὰ 
μενον Παῦλον. Cyril. ς. Jul. 111.) : 
But that God from the beginning took care of the 
Jews only, and that they were his chosen lot, ap. 
pears not only from Moses and Jesus, but from Pau 
also; though this may be justly thought strange ii 
Paul. But upon every occasion, like a polypus upon 
the rocks, he changeth his notions of God; at one 
time affirming that the Jews only are God's heri- 
tage ; at another time, to persuade the Greeks, and 
gain them over to his side, saying, ‘1s he the God 
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of the Jews only ; yes, of the Gentiles also?’ It is 
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reasonable therefore to ask Paul, If he was not the 
God of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles, why 
did he, for the most part at least, send to the Jews 
the prophetic Spirit, and Moses, and the anointing, 
and the Prophets, and the law, and miracles, and 
prodigies of fables? (Tod χάριν εἰς τοὺς Ιουδαίους 

ν, πολὺ τὸ προφητικὺν ἔπεμψε πνεῦμα, Kal τὸν 
Μωσέα, καὶ τὸ χρίσμα, καὶ τοὺς προφήτας, καὶ τὸν 
νόμον, καὶ τὰ παράδοξα, καὶ τὰ τεράστια τῶν μύθων :) 
And you hear them saying, “ Man did eat angels’ 
Sood.” At length he sent Jesus also to them, not a 
prophet, not the anointing, not a master, not a 
preacher of the late mercy of God to us. (Ἐπὶ τέ- 
λει δὲ Kal τὸν Ἰησοῦν ἐκείνοις ἔπεμψεν, οὐ προφήτην, 
οὐ χρίσμα, οὗ διδάσκαλον, οὐ κήρυκα τῆς μελλούσης 
ὀψέ ποτε γοῦν ἔσεσθαι καὶ εἰς ἡμᾶς τοῦ Θεοῦ φιλαν- 
θρωπίας. Cyril. ο. Jul. 111.) 

What nation is there which does not think itself 
bound io keep the commandments, except, ‘ Remem- 
ber Sabbaths, and “ Thou shalt worship no other 
gods?’ (Ποῖον ἔθνος ἐστὶ, πρὸς τῶν θεῶν, ἔξω τοῦ, 
Οὐ προσκυνήσεις θεοῖς ἑτέροις, καὶ τοῦ, Μνήσθητι 
τῶν σαββάτων, 6 μὴ τὰς ἄλλας οἴεται χρῆναι φυλάτ- 
τειν ἐντολάς ; Cyril. c. Jul. ν.) 

That iext, ‘ The sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet,’ is 
not said of him, but of David’s kingdom, which ap- 
pears to have ended in King Zedekiah... But that 
none of these things belong to Jesus is manifest ; for 
neither is he of Judah: and how should he be so, 
when, according to you, he was not born of Joseph, 
but of the Holy Ghost? When you reckon up the ge- 
nealogy of Joseph, you carry it up to Judah: but 
you have not been able to contrive this dexterously ; 
for Matthew and Luke have been shown to differ 
with one another about the genealogy. ... 

Jesus, whom you celebrate, was one of Ca@sar’s 
subjects. If you dispute it, I will prove it by and 
by. But it may be as well done now. For your- 
selves allow, that he was enrolled with his father and 
mother in the time of Cyrenius. But after he was 
born, what good did he do to his relations? For 
* they would not,’ as it is said, ‘ believe on him: 
and yet that stiff-necked and hard-hearted people 
believed Moses. But Jesus, who rebuked the winds, 
and walked on the seas, and cast out demons, and, 
as you will have it, made the heaven and the earth, 
(though none of his disciples presumed to say this 
of him, except John only, nor he clearly and dis- 
tinctly ; however, let it be allowed that he said so ;) 
could not order his designs so as to save his friends 
and relations... 

But Jesus having persuaded a few among you, 
and those the worst of men, has now been celebrated 
about three hundred years; having done nothing in 
his lifetime worthy of remembrance, unless any one 
thinks it a mighty matter to heal lame and blind 
people, and exorcise demoniacs in the villages of 
Bethsaida and Bethany. (‘O δὲ ᾿Ιησοῦς ἀναπείσας 
τὸ χείριστον τῶν παρ᾽ ὑμῖν ὀλίγους πρὸς τοῖς τριακο- 
σίοις ἐνιαντοῖς ὀνομάζεται, ἐργασάμενος παρ᾽ ὃν ἔζη 
χρόνον ἔργον οὐδὲν ἀκοῆς ἄξιον" εἰ μή τις οἴεται τοὺς 
κυλλοὺς καὶ τοὺς τυφλοὺς ἴασασθαι, καὶ δαιμονῶντας 
ἐφορκίζειν ἐν Βηθσαϊδᾷ καὶ ἐν Βηθανίᾳ ταῖς κώμαις. 
τῶν μεγίστων ἔργων dross Cyr. c. Jul. vi.) 

But you are so unhappy, as not to adhere to the 
things delivered to you by the Apostles: but they 
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have been altered by you for the worse, and carried 
on to yet greater impiety ; for neither Paul, nor 
Matthew, nor Luke, nor Mark, have dared to call 
Jesus God. But honest John, understanding that 
a great multilude of men in the cities of Greece and 
Italy were seized with this distemper ; and hearing 
likewise, as I suppose, that the tombs of Peter and 
Paul were respected and frequented, though, as yet, 
privately only; however, having heard of it, he 
then first presumed to adrance that doctrine. (Οὕτω 
δὲ ἐστὲ δυστυχεῖς, ὥστε οὐδὲ τοῖς ὑπὸ τῶν ἀποστό- 
λων ὑμῖν παραδιδομένοις ἐμμεμενήκατε, καὶ ταῦτα δὲ 
ἐπὶ τὸ χεῖρον καὶ δυσσεβέστερον, ὑπὸ τῶν ἐπιγινομέ- 
νων ἐξειργάσθη. Τὸν γοῦν Ἰησοῦν οὔτε Παῦλος ἐτόλ- 
μησεν εἰπεῖν Θεὸν, οὔτε Ματθαῖος, οὔτε Λουκᾶς, οὔτε 
Μάρκος' ἀλλ᾽ ὃ χρηστὸς Ἰωάννης, αἰσθόμενος ἤδη 
πολὺ πλῆθος ἑαλωκὸς ἐν πολλαῖς τῶν Ἑλληνίδων καὶ 
Ἰταλιωτίδων πόλεων ὑπὸ ταῦτης τῆς νόσου, K.A. 
Cyr. c. Jul. x.) 

They say, they agree with Isaiah, who prophe- 
sieth: ‘ Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and shall 
bear a son.’ Let this be said of God, though it is 
not ; for she was not a virgin, who was married, 
and cohabited with her husband before she brought 
forth. However, grant that this also is said of him ; 
does he say, that God should be born of a virgin? 
But you are continually calling Mary, mother of 
God. (Θεοτόκον δὲ ὑμεῖς οὐ παύεσθε Μαρίαν κα- 
λοῦντες.) 

But you miserable people, at the same time that 
ye refuse to worship the shield that fell down from 
Jupiter, and is preserved by us, which was sent 
down to us by the great Jupiter, or our father Mars, 
as a certain pledge of the perpetual government of 
our city; (Εἶτα, ὦ δυστυχεῖς ἄνθρωποι, σωζομένου 
τοῦ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ὅπλου Διοπετοῦς, ὃ κατέπεμψεν ὃ μέ- 
yas Ζεὺς, ἤτοι πατὴρ “Apns...;) you worship the 
wood of the cross, and make signs of it upon your 
foreheads, and fix it upon your doors. Shall we for 
this most hate the understanding, or most pity the 
simple and ignorant among you, who are so rery 
unhappy as to leave the Immortal Gods, and go over 
to a dead Jew? (“Ὥστε τοὺς αἰωνίους ἀφέντες 
Θεοὺς, ἐπὶ τῶν Ιουδαίων μεταβῆναι νεκρόν. Cyr. 
c. Jul. vi.) 

You have killed not only our people who per- 
sisted in the ancient religion, but likewise heretics, 
equally deceived with yourselves, but who did not 
mourn the dead man exactly in the same manner 
that you do. But these are your own inventions: 
for Jesus has no where directed you to do such 
things, nor yet Paul. The reason is, that they 
never expected you would arrive at such power. 
They were contented with deceiving maid-servants 
and slaves, and by them some men and women, such 
as Cornelius and Sergius. If there were then any 
other men of eminence brought over to you, I mean 
in the times of Tiberius and Claudius, when these 
things happened,—let me pass for a liar in every 
thing I say. ... ; 

Paul writes to his disciples, ‘Be not deceived: 
neither idolaters, nor adulterers, nor thieves, nor 
covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extor- 
tioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God. And 
you are not ignorant, brethren, that such were you 
also. But ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, 
in the name of Jesus Christ. You see, he says, 
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they were such: but they had Leen sanctified, 
and washed, having been cleansed and scoured 
with water, which penetrates even to the soul. And 
baptism, which cannot heal the leprosy, nor the 
gout, nor the dysentery, nor any other distemper of 
the body, takes away adulteries, extortions, and all 
other sins of the soul. ... 

That evil had its rise from John. But who 
can anton express his indignation against all 
your following inventions, in adding many more 
dead men to him who died so long ago? so that you 
have filled all places with sepulchres and monuments ; 
though it has been no where commanded you to 
wallow in sepulchres, and worship there. But you 
are arrived at such perverseness, as to think that in 
this matter you need not regard the words of Jesus 
of Nazareth. Hear therefore what he says of mo- 
numents: ‘Woe unto you Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! For ye are like unto whited sepulchres. 
The sepulchre appears beautiful outward; but 
within it is full of dead men’s bones and all unclean- 
ness.’ If then Jesus has said, that sepulchres are 
* full of uncleanness,’ why do you pray to God over 
them?... 

Why do you meddle with Greek learning, since 
the reading of your own Scriptures is sufficient 
for you? And indeed, it might be of more impor- 
tance to restrain men from reading the Greek au- 
thors, than from eating things sacrificed to idols; 
Sor by that, as Paul also says, ‘ he that eats is not 
hurt, But the conscience of the brother, who sees 
it, is offended,’ according to you. 
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The following are extracts from Julian’s Ora- 
tions and Epistles still extant: and first his edict, 
prohibiting Christians to teach Rhetoric ; abridged. 

Julian, Ep. xiii. Homer, Hesiod, Demosthenes, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Isocrates, Lysias, were 
guided by the Gods, and esteemed themselves con- 
secrated ; some to Mercury, others to the Muses. 
It is absurd, therefore, for such as explain their 
works, to neglect the Gods whom they worshipped, 
But though I think that to be absurd, I do not de- 
sire that they should change their sentiments for 
the sake of instructing youth. I give them their 
choice ; either not to teach what they do not ap- 
prove of ; or if they will teach, that they first in- 
Jorm and persuade their scholars, that neither Ho- 
mer, nor Hesiod, nor any one of those whom they 
have explained, and had condemned for impiety, 
and ignorance, and error concerning the Gods, is 
such: for otherwise, since they are maintained by 
teaching their works, they must not deny that they 
are lovers of filthy lucre, and can do any thing for a 
small profit. There were many things to hinder 
their frequenting the temples; and they might be 
afraid to profess the right sentiments concerning 
the Gods. But now, since by the favour of the 
Gods we have obtained liberty, it appears to me 
absurd for any man to teach what they do not think 
to be right. But if they think there is any wis- 
dom in the author's works, of which they are inter- 
preters, let them first learn to imitate their piety 
toward the Gods. But if they judge that those 
authors are in an error about the Gods, let them go 
to the churches of the Galileans, and there explain 
Matthew and Luke. .. I desire, to use your own 
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- 
terms, that your ears and your rag pt i 
regenerated as to those things which I a 
which I wish that I and all that love me may 
ways partake of. Let this be a common law 
professors and masters. But if any youth sh 
have a mind to go to school, to learn these th 
they are not prohibited : for it would not be at 
reasonable to restrain children, who know not τ 
course to take, from the right way; as it κι 
also be to compel them to forsake the old religis 
It might indeed be just to treat them as out of th 
senses, in order to cure them. But let all be for 
born, who labor under this distemper: for I su 
pose, that ignorant people are rather to be 
than punished.’ im 

In a letter to Ecditius, Prefect of Egypt, ( 1p 
vi.) Julian says:—Though you, Ecditius, Pr 
of Egypt, write to me about no other matter 
should however have written to me about that en 
of the Gods, Athanasius ; especially when you kno 
whut I hare rightly determined. I swear by th 
great Serapis, if Athanasius does not d ) 
the city, or rather from all Egypt, before the firs 
day of December next, the cohort under you sha 
be fined a hundred pounds gold. You know hi 
backward I am to condemn, and that I am 
more backward to forgive those who have bee 
once condemned. AND IN HIS OWN HAND. [καὶ Τ 
αὑτοῦ χειρί.) It concerns me extremely, that a 
the Gods are despised. I desire not to hear so 
much of any service of yours, as that you have ex ἜΣ 
pelled the wicked Athanasius out of Egypt, who, 
under my government, has been so audacious as to 
persuade Greck women, wives of illustrious men, to 
receive baptism. (Julian, Ep. v1.) 

It is a shame, when there are no beggars αἱ 
the Jews, and the impious Galileans relieve 
only their own people, but ours also, that our poor 
should be neglected by us, and be left hepa nd 
destitute. 

But you (of Antioch) love Christ, and ¢ 
him the tutelar patron of your city, instead oe 
piter, and Apollo of Daphne. «. Many of 
seems, I have offended ; in a manner all of you, the 
senate, the rich, the people. The greatest ae 
the people, or rather the whole of them, are \ 
fended with me, because they are in love with i 
piety, and they see that I embrace and adhere to t 
religion of my ancestors. You say, I wage 
with Chi, and you admire Kappa. (Χριστὸν 
ἀγαπῶντες ἔχετε πολιοῦχον ἀντὶ τοῦ Διὸς καὶ τοῦ 2 
φναίου. .. Ἐλύπησα δ᾽ ἐγὼ .. ὑμῶν μέντοι πὸ 
καὶ ὀλίγου δέω φάναι πάντας, τὴν βουλὴν, τ 
εὐπόρους, τὸν δῆμον. ὋὉ μὲν γὰρ δῆμος ἄχθεταί μι 
τῷ πλείστῳ μέρει, μᾶλλον δ᾽ ἅπας ἀθεότητα προελό 
μενος, ὅτι τοῖς πατρίοις δρᾷ τῆς ἁγιστείας Bea, 
προσκείμενον. Καὶ ὅτι πολεμῶ τῷ Xi πόθος δὲ ὑμᾶ! 
εἴσεισι τοῦ Κάππα: se. Χριστὸς, Κονστάντιος. ne 
LXII.) 

You ought to have sacrificed both apa 
publicly. But you let your wives carry away ¢ 
thing to the Galileans: and they maintain the 7 
with your goods, and so bring their sy 
esteem. (Πρέπειν δ᾽ οἶμαι, τῇ πόλει θύειν ἰδ 
δημοσίᾳ" νυνὶ δὲ ὑμῶν ἕκαστος emer, έπει μὲν τ 
γυναικὶ πάντα ἐκφέρειν ἔνδοθεν εἰς τοὺς Γαλιλαίο 
x, A. Ep. cxi1.) In the Misopogon, ἃ work extar 


wr 


AMONG THE JEWS. 


Julian speaks of old women lurking about sepul- 
chres: Τοῖς rep) τοὺς τάφους καλινδουμένοις γραϊδίοις 


συνεχώρησαν. 


SECTION XIV. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE MISHNA, A.D. 180. AND 
THE TALMUDs, A.D. 500. 

The first extract here given is from the Mr- 
SHNA, and is believed to contain a distorted ac- 
count of the progress of Christianity. 

Tractatus de Uxore Suspecta : ‘ Mortuo R. Meir 
defecere qui homines eradiebant parabolis. Mor- 
tuo R. Simeone filio Gamalielis, venerunt locuste, 
et aucte sunt calamitates. R. Ahiba mortuo decus 
legis evanuit. Mortuo R. Gamaliele Sene, evanuit 
honor legis, simulque mundities et sanctimonia, in- 
termortue, R, Ismaéle filio Babi defuncto, occu- 
buit splendor sacerdotii. Mortuo Rabbi [Juda 
Sancto] cessavit modestia, et timor peccati. R. 
Pinchas F, J. ait, Diruto templo, pudore suffusi 
sunt sapientes pariter et nobiles ; obnubuntque ca- 
pita. Liberales ad pauperiem sunt redacti ; contra 
invaluerunt violenti et calumniatores : nec superest 
explicans, nec querens, nec interrogans. Cui ergo 
innitendum est nobis? Patri nostro celesti. ἢ, 
Eliezer, cognomento Magnus, ait ; Ex quo templum 
devastatum est, coepere sapientes similes esse scri- 
bis, scribe edituis, editui vulgo hominum. Vulgus 
autem hominum, in pejus in dies ruit: nec quis 
rogans, aut quzrens, superest. Cui ergo inniten- 
dum? Patri nostro celesti, Paullo ante adven- 
tum Messie impudentia augebitur, et magna erit 
annone caritas. Vitis proferet fructum, sed vinum 
nihilominus care vendetur. Summum in orbe im- 
perium obruetur opinionibus pravis, et nulli locum 
habebit correptio. Synagoge convertentur in lupa- 
naria, limites Jude« desolabuntur, et regio quanta 
quanta est devastabitur. Viri insignes eppidatim 
circuibunt, nec ulla humanitatis officia experientur, 
Feetebit sapientia magistrorum, a delictis sibi ca- 
ventes spernentur, et veritatis magnus erit defectus. 
Juvenes confundent ora senum: senes coram ju- 
‘nioribus Surgent. Filius irritabit patrem: nata in- 
-Surgat adversus matrem, nurusque contra socrum. 
Denique,suos quisque domesticos inimicos habebit: 
scilicet seculo isto canina facies erit, nec verebitur 
filius parentem,’ 

The remaining extracts are from the Tatmups. 

The following is referred by the Jews themselves 
to the Virgin Mary. Avoda Sara, 1. ‘ Cum ali- 
quando seniores sederent in porta urbis, preterie- 
runt ante ipsos duo pueri, quorum alter caput texe- 
rat, alter retexerat. Et de eo quidem, qui caput 

‘li sset'* 
Fites Ἐ Focne wate ce φρο AB EELE esse 
5 2 4 menstruate. 


Unde ce- 
menstruata concert’ ἢ, Akifam, quo 
gto quomodo tam au- 


1m Sis suis contradiceret, Sed ille regessit, 
teri interflus esse confirmaturum. Abiit ergo ad 


opr ‘stius ; quam cum videret sedentem in 
se ic m legumina, dixit ad illam : Filia 
ma 


- ngenue indicaveris id quod sum 
Ὁ ‘am ut potiaris vita seculi futuri, 
mte, ut jurejurando assertum 
avit R. Akifa labiis Suis, sed 
nm hoc statim reddidit irritum, 
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Tum R. Akifa: Dic, inquit, mihi, qualis sit hic 
filius tuus? Ad que illa; Quando ego nuptias 
celebrarem, laborabam a menstruis. Ideoque se- 
cessit a me maritus, paranymphus autem meus 
[occasione arrepta] congressus mecum est: atque 
ex eo concubitu exstitit mihi filius hic. Unde ap- 
paruit, puerum istum esse non modo spurium, sed 
et menstruate filium. Cumque id percepissent ce- 
teri assessores, dixerunt: Magnus est Akifa, quan- 
do correxit doctores suos.’ 

Tract. Sanhedrim: ‘Qaum Jannai rex interficie- 
bat Rabbinos, fugiebat R. Josua filius Parachia et 
Jesus Alexandriam Aigypti. Pace reddita, in hee 
verba Simeon Schetachides R. Josum Perachize 
filio scribit: Hierosolyme civitas sancta, tibi Alex- 
andrie A‘gypti. O soror mea, maritus meus in 
medio tui degit, at ego sedeo desolata. Surgens 
ergo ille veniebat eo, et pervenit ad quandam hos- 
pitam, que omnibus honoris officiis eum proseque- 
batur. Tum dicebat [Josua]: Quam pulchrum est 
hoc hospitium! Sed discipulus de hospita sermo- 
nem excipiens, dicebat ei: Mi magister, oculi ejus 
sunt teretes. Cui ille respondebat: Impie, taliane 
tu curas? atque foeminas spectas intentius? Nec 
mora. Productis ergo 400 tubis, proclamari cura- 
bat eum [Jesum] esse excommunicatum. Sapenu- 
mero adibat magistrum, obsecrans, ut sese denuo 
reciperet. Verum ipse ejus nullam habuit ratio- 
nem, Die quodam, cum recitasset {[Josua Pera- 
chides] lectionem, Audi Israé], (Deut. v1. 4.) acce- 
dit [Jesus] Perachidem: nam putabat se receptum 
iri, Indicabat ei R. Josua filius Perachia manu 
sua, quod vellet recipere eum. Ipse [Jesus] puta- 
bat, quod repellendo repelleret se. Abibat ergo, 
et suspendens laterem, eam adorabat. Dicebat 
[Perachides] illi: Resipisce. Cui ille responde- 
bat: Sic a teipso didici : Quod nulli, qui peccavit, 
et ad peccandum multis fuit auctor, facultas agendi 
penitentiam suppeditetur? Nam dixerat Mar: 
Jesus ad magiam seduxit, et crimen (Deut. x11, 5, 
6.) impulsionis, vetitum commisit, et Israélitis ad 
peccandum auctor fuit. [Ergo, ceu Gemarici vo- 
lunt, deserto Perachide preceptore, Jesehu totum 
se deinde magicis artibus in Aigypto addixit: cum- 
que has intus et in cute teneret, in Judaam se con- 
tulit.’] 

Schabbath, fol. 104. ‘In ΜΊΒΗΝΑ dicitur: Si quis 
die Sabbathi lineam ducat, seu incisuram faciat 
super carnem suam, R. Eliezer eum reum censet 
sacrificii peccati. Sapientes autem absolvunt. Postea 
in Gemara ad hec verba notatur: Traditio. Dixit 
R. Eliezer ad sapientes: At annon filius Stade extulit 
magicas artes-ex Aeyptydmincisura que erat super 

vel educere, scriptas: quia a, poterat eas effes ; 
bant in omnes qui exibant, ne effaigenter mquire- 
ie eas alios homines alibi ἔδει θαι 
Ὑπὲρ σγροον c. vi. § Rabhini docuerunt, quinque 

'scipulos fuisse Jesu; Matthai, Nakai, Nezer, Bo- 
ni, et Toda [Thaddeus]. Cum adduxissent Matha} 
[ut capitis ipsum damnarent,] dixit 116 ad Judices : 
Num Matthai occidetur? Atqui scriptum est: Q τ: 
do [matai] veniam, ut compare hes 
ewes aan paream coram facie Dej? 

. +2. Se illi regesserunt: Omnino Matthai 
ee in| scriptum, eat, Quando By ve mo- 

, ut pereat nomen ejus? Ps, x11.5. Cum ad- 
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duxissent Nakai, dixit ille: Num Nakai occidetur? 
Atqui scriptum est Ex. xxi1. 7. Insontem [naki] 
et justum non occides. Sed illi respunderunt: Om- 
nino Nakai occidetur, sicut scriptum est Ps. x. 8, 
In latibulis occidit insontem [naki]. Cum adduxis- 
sent Nezer, dixit ad illos: Num Nezer occidetur? 
Atqui scriptum est Es. x1. 1. Nezer 6 radicibus 
jus fructum feret, Sed illi reposuerunt. Omnino 

ezer occidetur, quia scriptum est Es. xiv. 9. Tu 
autem ejectus es e sepulchro tuo, ut surculus [nezer] 
abominabilis. 
Num Boni occidetur? Atquiscriptum est Ex,1v.22. 
Filius mens [beni] primogenitus est Israe!. Sed illi 
regesserunt: Omnino Boni occidetur, sicut scriptum 
est Ex. 1v. 23. Ecce ego occidam filium tuum [bine- 
ka] primogenitum. Cum adduxissent l'odam, dixit 
ad illos: Num Toda occidetur? Atqui scriptum ex- 
stat Ps.c. 1. Psalmus EDesode} eucharisticus. Sed 
illi responderunt: Omnino Toda occidetur, quem- 
admodum scriptum est Ps. v.23. Qui sacrificat lau- 
dem [toda], is honorabit me.’ 

Tract. Avoda Sara, f. 16. 2. “ Tradiderunt Bab- 
bini .. Tum P. Eliazar. In memoriam wihi, o 
Akiba, revocasti, aiebat: me aliquando spatiatum 
in foro superiori urbis Zipporis, obvium habuisse 
aliquem ex discipulis Jesu Nazareni, cui nomen 
erat Jacobus, civis Caphar, vel viri Saccaniensis, 
qui dicebat mihi: In Lege vestra scribitur: Non 
afferes mercedem meretricis. Quo audito, nihil 
prersus ei respondebam. Illo autem pergente mi- 
hi dicere. Sic docuit me Jesus Nazarenus: Si ex 
mercede meretricia, meretrix quid colligat, usque 
ad mercedem meretricis revertetur. Ex loco 
impuro si qua venerint, in locum impurum redi- 
bunt. Et profuit mihi verbum hoc opera hujus.’ 

Tr. Sanhedrim, fol, 43. Misuna : ‘ Inventa ree 
partis innocentia, reus ille liber dimittitur, Sin 
minus, exit, ut lapidetur. Praco autem exit ante 
eum, his verbis proclamans : Vir iste N. N. Filius 
alicujus N. N. exit, ut lapidetur, quia transgressus 
est talem transgressionem. Cujus ri testes sunt 
hi, N.N.et N.N. Quicunque noverit aliquid de 
ejus innocentia, veniat, et doceat de co. Postea in 

em4RA ad verba Mishne; Preco antem exit ante 
eum, &c. notatur. Atqui traditio est: Die Pa- 
rasceves Sabbathi suspenderunt Jesum, et preco 
exibat ante eum 40 diebus, his verbis prolatis pro- 
clamans: Exit ut lapidetur, quia magicas artes 
exercuit, seduxit, et impulit Israélitas. Quicunque 
‘ergo noverit aliquid de ejus innocentia, veniat, et 
doceat de eo, Cum autem nihil de ejus innocentia 
comprobanda inveniri potuisset, suspenderunt eum 
die Parasceves Paschatis. Dixit Ula: Et putetur, 


~—anod filius versorum seu contrariorum innocentia 


ipse seductor es és 9u Deus, Deut. x111, 8 
, . ᾿ , 
Non Parséim Shee Frank (Dest. ἈΟΒΕΟ OA 
‘ in lege, nulliinsi- 
Postea, in Gemara 
adjudicantar 1 
[{seduc- 


_-omnibus qui morti adjadicantur 
diz collocantur, hoc excepto. F< 
notatur: Ex omnibus qui mort 
lege, nulli insidiw collocantur, hoc excepto 
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Cum adduxerunt Boni, dixit ille σ΄ 


in Lud, et suspenderunt eum in ves 


. 


ΕΣ 


4. μ» 
tori, qui aliud ad idololatriam et cultum alis 
PR rae fae gg et Ace 

unt illi candelam in conclavi interiori, et te 
collocant in cubiculo exteriori, ut hi ipsum vide 
et vocem ejus audire possint. Sed ipse non vit 
illos. Tum ille, quem antea conatus erat seducer 
dicit ei, Repete, queso, id quod ante hac dixis 
hic privatim. Tum, si id dicat, hic ‘it οἱ 
Quomodo relinqguemus Deum nostrum in cal: 
serviemus idolis! Ad hoc si convertatur, peniter 
tia acta, bene est. Si vero dicat: Hoc est officiu 
nostrum, atque ita omnino decet nos facere, testes” 
exterius audientes, eum ad domum je dicii abducunt, 


et lapidant. Sic fecerunt filio » [vel Stadte,] 
Paschatis, 


seu pridie diei Paschatis, Filius Stade filius Pan- 
dire est. Dixit R. Chasda: Maritus seo 
matris ejus fuit Stada, iniens Pandiram. — 
Paphus filius Jude ipse est: mater ejus Stada, ma- 
ter ejus Maria, plicatrix capillorum mulierum erat : 
sicut dicimus in Pompedita. Declinavit hee a 
marito suo. Glossa: Ideo quia scortata hee erat, 
vocabatur ita.’ as ᾿ 
Gemara, fol. 27. ‘In Bareitha docemur: Non 
conversabitur quisquam cum hereticis, neque licet 
medicinam.ab illis admittere, etsi morbus videatur 
ita desperatus, ut egrotus non sit ultra unius hore 
spatium superfuturus. Exstat quoque hujus rei 
exemplum in filio Dame, nepote R. Ismaélis ex 
sorore, quem cuim momordisset serpens, venit Jaco- 
bus Secaniensis ad sanandum ipsum. Sed non per- | 
misit ei R. Ismaél. Dicebat quidem filius Dame ad — 
R. Ismaélum: O Rabbi Ismaél frater, mi! Sine 
ipsum, ut saner ab ipso, Afferam enim tex. 
tum e lege, qui id concedat. Sed nondum absol- | 
verat omnia, que constiluerat dicere, cum jam effla- 
ret animam, atque moreretur. Tum R. Ismaél | 
sequentem super ipsum conciunculam habuit. Bea- | 
tus es, o fili Dama! quod corpus tuum manserit | 
mundum,. etiamque anima tuo cor exierit— 
munda, neque fueris transgressus verbena | 
tuorum.’ i | 
Sabbat. Jerosolymitana: ‘ Filius filii RéJose filii 
Levi glutiverat toxicum scilicet, vel aliud € 
rum. Venit itaque vir quidam, et conjuravit ei 
nomine Jesu Panderini, et sanatus est, ner 
Cumgue exivisset, ait ei, Quomodo conj eum ? 
Ait ei, tali verbo. Ait ei: Remissius fuisset ci, 
si mortuus fuisset, ut non audivisset verbum tale — 
Et factum est sic ei: id est, statim mortnus est, 
‘Nepos R. Josue filii Levi laborabat ab ab- 
sorpto, est, diglutiverat aliquid quod ipsi in gutture 
herebat, et suffocationem minabatur. V. 
quidam, qui illi clam insusurravit, in nomine Jesu 
Pandirw. Unde confestim respiravit. Quando au- 
dem egressus est inde, dixit ad eum R, Josua filius 
Prasstitisset spaueiarasti ei? Respondit ille, vo- 
nomen illud, Atque/boc ipso]. Tum 
post contigit.’ 
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